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The  Adventures  of  Louis  De  RougemonU* 

Being  a    Narrative   of   the    Most   Am.\zing   Experiences   a  Man    Ever    Lived  to  Telu 

III. 

We  are  receinng  shoals  of  letlers  daily  from  all  quarters  asking  whether  M.  de  Kougemont  is  likely  tu  aflford  the 
Bntish  public  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  ihc  flesh.  To  these  correspondents  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  vetj" 
probable  M.  de  Rougemont  may  shortly  be  inducet!  to  lecture  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  he  is  at  present  giving  siltine^  to  that  well-known  artist,  Mr.  John  Tussaud,  who  is  preparing  a  portrait 
model  of  this  mar\'ellous  man,  which  will  shortly  be  on  view  at  the  world -renowned  galleries  in  the  Mar>'lebone  Road. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  individually  to  even  a  tithe  of  our  "De  Rougeinent  "  correspondents.  And  M.  de 
Rougemont  himself  is  Imsy  working  up  his  scientific  material  for  the  learned  societies,  tracing  his  relatives  in  Litusanne 

and  Paris,  eta,  etc. 
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N  a  case  of  fever  the  tiativcs  resorted 
to  charms  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirit  that  was  supposed  to  be 
troubling  the  patlenL  The  universal 
superstition  about  alt  maladies  is 
they    are    caused     by    the    "  evil    eye," 


directed  against  the  sufferer  by  some  enemy. 
Should  one  member  of  a  trilje  be  stricken 
down  with  any  disease,  his  friends  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been 
"  pointed  at "  by  a  member  of  another  tribe 
who  owed  him  a  grudge  ;  he  has,  in  short,  been 
bewitched,  and  an  expedition  is  promptly 
organized  to  seek  out  and  punish  the  individual 
in  question  and  all  his  tribe.  From  this  it  is 
obvious  that  war  is  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence. 
And  not  only  so,  but  every  death  is  likewise  the 
signal  for  a  tribal  war.  There  is  no  verdict  of 
**  Death  from  natural  causes."  As  a  rule,  the  body 
of  the  dead  brave  was  placed  upon  a  platform 
erected  in  the  forks  of  trees,  and  his  weapons 
would  be  neatly  arranged  below.  Then,  as  decay 
set  in,  and  the  body  began  to  crumble  away,  the 
friends  and  chiefs  would  come  and  observe 
certain  mystic  signs,  which  were  supposed  to  give 
information  as  to  what  tribe  or  individual  had 
caused  the  death  of  the  deceased  warrior. 

It  must  have  been  within  a  month  of  my 
landing  on  Yamba's  country,  in  Cambridge  Gulf, 
that  I  witnessed  my  first  cannibal  feast.  One  of 
the  fighting-men  had  died  in  our  camp,  and  after 
the  usual  observations  had  been  taken,  it  was 
decided  that  he  had  been  pointed  at,  and  his 
death  brought  about  by,  a  member  of  another 
tribe  Uving  some  distance  away.  An  expedition 
of  some  hundreds  of  warriors  was  at  once  fitted 
out,  and  the  enemy  was  apparently  only  too 
ready  for  the  fray,  because  the  two  armies 
promptly  met  in  an  open  plain,  and  then 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ex- 
traordinary method  by  which  the  Australian 
blacks  wage  war.  One  of  the  most  redoubt- 
able of  our  chiefs  stepped  forward  and  explained 

VoL  iL— 1.  •  Copyriglit,  1398,  in  the  United 


the  reason  of  their  visit,  in  comparatively  calm 
tones.  An  opposing  chief  replied  to  him,  and 
gradually  a  heated  altercation  arose,  the  abuse 
rising  on  a  crescendo  scale  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  These  two  then  retired,  and  another 
couple  of  champion  abusers  stepped  forward  to 
"discuss"  the  matter.  This  kind  of  thing  went 
on  for  a  considerable  time,  the  abuse  being 
of  the  most  appalling  description,  and  directed 
mainly  against  the  organs  of  the  enemy's  body 
(heart,  liver,  etc.),  his  ancestors,  "his  ox,  his 
ass,  and  everything  that  was  his."  At  length, 
when  every  conceivable  thing  had  l^n  said 
that  it  was  possible  to  say,  the  warriors  drew 
near,  and  at  last  someone  threw  a  spear.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  signal  fir  real  action,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  engagement  became  general. 
There  was  no  strategy  or  tactics  of  any  kind, 
every  man  figliting  single-handed. 

liut  to  return  to  the  battle  I  was  describing. 
After  a  very  few  minutes'  fighting  the  enemy 
were  utterly  routed,  and  promptly  turned  tail 
and  fled  from  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  leaving 
behind  them — after  all  the  uproar  and  the  flood 
of  vilification— only  three  of  their  warriors,  and 
these  not  dead,  but  only  more  or  less  badly 
wounded.  Quarter  being  neither  given  nor 
expected  in  these  battles,  the  three  prostrate 
blacks  were  promptly  dispatched  by  the  leader 
of  my  tribe,  the  coup  df  grace  being  given  with  a 
wadtiy,  or  knobbed  stick.  The  three  bodies 
were  then  placed  on  litters  made  out  of  spears 
and  grass,  and  were  in  due  time  carried  into 
our  own  camp. 

There  were  so  many  signs  to  presage 
^oMw!*  what  was  coming  that  I  knew  a  can- 
nibal feast  was  about  to  take  place ; 
but  for  obvious  reasons  I  did  not  protest  against 
it,  nor  did  I  take  any  notice  whatever.  The 
women  (who  do  all  the  real  work)  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  with  their  fingers  scraped  three  long 
trenches  in  the  sand,  each  about  7ft.  long  and 
3ft.  deep.     Into  each  of  these  ovens  was  Qlaiced 
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one  of  tl>e  bodies  of  ihc  fallen  warriors,  and 
then  the  trench  was  filled  up-  firsily  with  .stones. 
and  then  wiih  sand.  On  top  of  all  a  huge  fire 
was  built  and  maintained  with  great  lienrL-nes-s 
for  aIjuui  two  hours.  There  was  }:reat  rejoicing 
duriofi  this  period  of  cookinf^,  and  apparently 
niueh  pleasurable  anticipation  amon^  the  trium- 
phant blacks.  In  due  time  ihc  signal  was  given, 
and  the  ovens  laid  o|»cn  oiko  more.  I  looked 
in  and  s«w  that  the  bodies  wt-re  very  much 
l)umt.  The  skin  wa.s  crarkcd  in  places  and 
litjuid  fat  was  issuing  forth.  .  .  .  Hut,  jk-Thaps, 
the  le:>s  said  about  this  horrible  spectacle  the 


better.  With  a  yetl, 
Several  warriors  leapt 
into  each  trench  and 
slut:k  hiKTATS  through 
the  big  "  joints." 
And  the  mumetii 
the  masted  carca^^scs 
were  taken  out  of 
the  trenches  the 
whole  tribe  literally 
(ell  u)ion  them  and 
tore  them  limb  from 
limb.  I  saw  mothers 
with  a  leg  or  an  arm 
surrounded  by  plain- 
live  children,  »Ik> 
were  cr>'ing  for  llteir 
|»rtion  of  the  tooth- 
some dainty. 

Others, 
oTnn'oS*  who  were 
'•"^  considered 
tu  have 
taken  more  than  their 
share,  were  likewise 
fallen  upon  and  their 
"joint"  sub^livided 
and  hncked  to  pieces 
with  kni\cs  made 
(rom  shells.  The 
bodies  were  nol 
cooked  all  through, 
so  that  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  revel- 
lers, l)oih  during  and 
■■■  r  the  orny,  may 
I "  St  be  left  to  the 
inruigi nation.  A  more 
appalling,  more 
ghastly,  or  more  iruly 
sickening  spectacle  it 
is  imjKJssible  for  the 
mind  of  man  lu  con- 
ceive. A  great  wr- 
robitre*  was  held  after 
the  feast,  h»T,  with 
my  gorge  rising  and  my  brain  reeling,  I  crept  to 
my  own  humpy  and  trad  to  shut  out  from  my 
mind  the  \ho(  king  infc-rno  I  had  just  been  com- 
pelled to  witness.  But  let  ns  leave  so  fearful  a 
.subject  and  consider  something  more  interesting 
and  amusing.  The  women  of  the  tribe  lived 
amirahly  enough  together  as  a  rule,  but  of 
course  they  had  their  differences.  'I'hey  would 
quarrel  al>out  the  merits  and  demerits  of  their 
own  families  and  countries;  but  the- greatest 
source  of  heartburning  and  troubW  w.i8  the 
iinp4jrlaliun  of  a  new  wife  -  espetially  if  that 
wife   chaticed   to   be   better    loukini;   than    the 


I 


ise,  woe  10  the  comparatively 
pretty  wife.  The  women  ccrtninly  had  n  novel 
w;i\  of  stilling'  ihclr  diffcrcni-cs.  The  two  com- 
Iwuinis  would  retire  to  somt:  liulc  distance, 
arnu-tl  with  one  stui  Mtveen  them.  They  would 
then  stand  face  to  face,  and  one  would  bend 
forward  nicckly,  whilst  the  other 
dealt  her  a  truly  terrific  blow 
between  the  shoulders  or  on  the 
head— not  with  a  cane  or  a  light 
slide,  be  it  rememberud,  but  a 
really  formidable  club.    1*he  blow 
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(nhich  would  be  enough  to  kill  an  ordinot)' 
while  woman)  would  be  borne  with  wonderful 
furtilude,  and  the  aggressor  would  hand  the  club 
to  the  woman  she  had  just  struck. 

The  latter  would  then  take  a  turn,  and 
*DSSir*  !>»  it  would  go  on,  turn  and  turn  about, 

until  one  of  the  unfortunate,  stoiail 
ctvaluics  fell  bleeding  and  ha  If- senseless  to  the 
enitli.  'I'he  tiling  was  magnificently  simple 
The  woman  «ho  kept  her  svn!»e.s  longest,  and 
remained  on  her  legs  to  the  end,  was  the 
victor.  There  was  no  kind  of  ill-feeling  after 
ihe<ie  extraordinary  conil>ats,  and  the  women 
would  e%'en  drL-ss  one  nnotlier'<i  wounds. 

I  now  come  to  an  event  of  very  great  impor- 
Uincc  in  my  life.  Elsewhere  I  liave  spoken  of 
my  potchant  for  dugong  hunting.  Well,  one 
day  this  sport  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  my 
prospects  of  rraching  eivili/ation  across  the 
Sitfu     1  want  forth  one  morning,  accompanied 


by  my  ever-faithful  Va 
admiring  crowd  of  blacks.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
two  were  speeding  over  the  sunlit  waters,  my  only 
M'eapon  being  the  steel  harpoon  I  had  brought 
with  me  Jrom  the  island,  and  about  icft.  or  soft, 
of  manila  rope.  When  we  were  some  miles 
from  land  I  noticed  a  dark- 
looking  object  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  a  little  way 
ahead,  l-'eeling  certain  it 
was  a  dugong  feeding  on  the 
well-known  grass,  I  roiie  and 
hurled  my  harpoon  at  it  with 
all  the  force  I  could  muster. 
Next  moment,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  head  of  ti  calf 
whale  was  thrust  agonizingly 
into  the  air,  and  not  until 
then  did  I  realize  what 
manner  of  creature  it  was 
I  had  struck.  This  baby 
whale  was  alxtut  I5fi.  long, 
and  it  "sounded'*  immedi- 
ately on  receiving  my  liar- 
poon.  As  I  had  enough 
ro|)e,  or  what  I  considered 
enough,  I  did  not  cut  him 
adrift,  lie  came  up  again 
presently,  lashing  the  water 
with  his  tail,  and  creating  a 
tremendous  uproar,  con- 
sidering his  si/e.  He  then 
darted  off  madly,  dashing 
through  the  water  like  an 
arrow,  and  dragging  ou.' 
boAt  at  such  a  tremen- 
dous pace  as  almost  to 
swamp  us  in  the  foaming 
wash. 
Up  to  this  time  I  had  no  thought  oT 
Tn^-M  danger,  but  just  as  the  baby  whale 
^SS'  lialifd  I  looked  round,  and  saw  to  my 
horror  that  its  coIoks:)!  mother  ha<l 
joined  her  ofTspring,  and  was  swimming  round 
and  round  it  like  lightning,  apjwrently  greatly 
disturbed  by  its  sufferings.  Before  1  could  even 
cut  the  line  or  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  way,  ^H 
the  enormuu.s  creature  caught  sight  of  our  httle  ^^ 
craft,  and  lx)re  down  upon  it  like  a  fair  sized 
island  rushing  through  the  sta.  I  shouted  to 
Yamlxi,  and  we  both  threw  ourselves  over  the 
side  into  llie  now  raging  waters,  and  com- 
menced to  swim  away  with  long  strokes,  in 
order  to  get  as  lar  as  possible  from  the 
boat  before  the  catistrophe  came  which  we  knew 
was  at  hand.  We  hud  not  got  many  yards 
before  I  heard  a  terrific  cra^h,  and,  looking 
back,  I  faw  the  enormous  [ail  of  v^  •^q»|^H 
whale  luwcinu,  \v\^\  o\A  tA  \V»;  ^b.v«  ,  ^Vkft.  '^Bk 
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precious  bont  descending  in  fragments  ufion  it 
from  .1  htright  of  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  above  the 
agitated  waters.  (I'he  whole  of  this  terrible 
scene  is  vividly  re;ilizcd  in  the  frontispiece  to 
this  number.)  Oddly  enough,  the  forepart  of 
the  boat  remained  ^xcd  10  the  ro|)e  of  the 
harpoon  in  the  calf.  My  first  thought,  even  at 
so  terrible  a  moment  and  in  so  serious  a  situa- 
tion, was  one  of  bitter  regret  for  the  loss  of 
what  I  considered  the  only  means  of  reaching 
civilization.  Like  a  flash  it  came  back  to  me 
how  many  weary  months  of  toil  and  hope  and 
exjieelancy  I  had  spent  over  ihnt  darling  craft ; 
and  1  rememhercd,  too,  the  delirious  joy  of 
laiinrhing  it,  and  the  appalling  dismay  that 
struck  me  when  I  realized  that  it  was  worse  than 
useless  to  me  in  tlit  inclosed  tagoon.  I'hese 
thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  in  a  few 
seconds. 

At  this  lime  we  had  a  swim  of  some 
/rw  Mt/es  before  us,  and  yet  in  the  far 
disLince  I  could  not  only  see  land 
distinctly,  but  also  the  crowd  of  blacks, 
who  were  now  putting  out  in  tlieir  catamarans 
to  help  us.  Some  of  the  blacks,  as  I  hinted 
before,  alw.iys  accompanied  me  down  to  the 
shore  on  these  trips.  They  never  tired,  I  think, 
of  seeing  me  handle  my  giimt  "catamaran  "  and 
the  (to  them) 
mysterious  har- 
poon. Alter  the 
mother  whale 
had  wreaked  xts 
vengeance 
ui>on  my  un 
fortunate  bait 
it  rejoined  its 
little  one,  and 
still  continued 
TO  swim  round 
and  round  it  at 
prod  igioua 
speed,  evi- 
dently in  a  [ler- 
fe«t  ngony  of 
concern.  Fortu- 
nately the  tide 
w .1  s  in  our 
favour,  and  we 
were  rapidly 
swept  inshore, 
even  a.s  we 
floated  list- 
lessly on  the 
surface  of  the 
water.  'I*he  sea 
was  quite  calm, 
and  we  had  no 
fear  of  sharks, 


being  well  aware  that  we  could  keep  them  away 
by  splashing  in  the  water. 

Before  long,  a  large  caUimaran  with  one  of  the 
chiefs  on  board  came  up  with  us,  but  although 
deeply  grateful  for  Vamba's  and  my  own  safety, 
I  was  still  gready  distres.scd  at  the  loss  of  my 
boat  Never  once  did  this  thought  leave  my 
mind.  I  remembered,  too,  with  a  pong,  that  1 
had  now  no  tools  with  which, to  build  another 
boat,  and  to  venture  nut  into  the  open  sea  on  a 
catamaran,  probably  for  weeks,  simply  meant 
courting  certain  dcMtruction. 

My  harpoon  had  evidently  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  on  the  whale  baby,  because  as  we  looked 
we  saw  it  lying  exhausted  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  being  gradually  swept  nearer  and 
nearer  the  shore  by  the  swift  flowing  tide.  The 
mother  refused  to  leave  the  little  calf,  however, 
and  still  continued  to  wheel  round  it  continuously, 
even  when  her  oflspring  tiad  reached  dangerously 
shallow  w.itcr. 

The  resoli  was  that  when  (he  tide 
^SSSSii*  turned,  lx>th  the  mother  and  her  calf 
were  left  stranded  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach,  to  the  unbounded  delight  and  nniau:- 
ment  of  the  rutives,  who  swarmed  round  the 
le^  Ltthan-s,  and  set  up  such  :i  terrific  uprrxar.  that 
I  verily  believe  they  frightened  the   mother  to 


death.  Furious  smoke-signals  were  at  once  sent 
up  to  summon  all  ihc  trit>es  in  the  surrounding 
country— enemies  as  well  as  friends.  Nuxt  day 
the  carcasses  were  wnshetl  further  still  in-shore— 
a  thing  (or  which  the  blacks  g.ive  me  additional 
credit 

I  ought  to  mention  here  that  the  loss  uf  my 
boat  was  in  some  measure  com|>ensaCed  for  by 
the  enormous  amount  of  prestige  which  accrued 
to  me  from  this  whale  episode.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short,  the  natives  fully  believed  that  /  httd 
Kiikd  singie-fiattdttl  am/  brou^^ht  oikore  bolh 
whaki!  And  in  the  ct>rroh>rtes  thai  ensued, 
the  poets  almost  went  delirious  in  tr)-ing  to  find 
suiublc  eulogiuiiis  to  bestow  u[»on  the  mighty 
white  hunter.  The  mother  whale  surpassed  in 
size  any  1  had  ever 
seen  or  read  about. 
I  measured  her 
length  by  pacing, 
and  I  judged  it  to 
be  nearly  i  5ofl. 
My  measurements 
may  not  have  been 
absolutely  accurate, 
but  still  the  whale 
was  certainly  larger 
thiin  any  I  had  ever 
scon  or  even  read 
of.  As  she  lay  there 
on  the  beach  the 
head  towered  aliove 
mc  to  a  height  of 
nearly  15ft.  Never 
CJin  I  forget  the 
scene  that  followed, 
when  the  blacks 
from  the  surround- 
ing country  had 
responded  to  the 
smoke  -  signals  an- 
nouncing the  c^ip- 
ture  of  the  "  great 
fish."  From  hun- 
dreds of  miles  south  came  the  natives,  literally  in 
their  thousands— every  man  provided  with  his 
stone,  tomahawk  and  whole  armoury  of  shell 
knives.  They  simply  swarmed  over  tlie  rarcasses 
tike  vermin,  and  1  saw  many  of  them  staggering 
nway  under  solid  lumps  of  flesti  weighing 
between  jolb.  and  .jolb. 

A  particularly  enterprising  jrarty  of 

'*i"uli''*    blacks  cut  an  enormous  hole  in  the 

■""^■•"•^^headof  the  big  whale,  and   in  the 

bath  of  oil  that  was  inside  they 
simply  wallowed  for  hours  at  a  time,  only  to 
emerge  in  a  condition  that  filled  me  with  disgust. 
For  nljout  a  fortnight  this  cutting  up  and  gorg- 
',08.  went   un,    but   long  l>efore  this  the  stench 


from  the  decomposing  carcasses  was  so  horrible 
as  to  Ik-  painfully  noticeable  at  my  camp,  over 
a  mile  away.  The  si>eitacle  witnessed  on  the 
beach  would  have  been  intensely  comical 
were  it  not  so  revolting.  Many  of  the  men 
and  ^'omen  had  gorged  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  absolutely  unable  to  walk,  and 
they  rolled  about  on  the  sand,  tearing  at  the 
ground  in  agony,  their  stomachs  distended  in 
the  most  extraordinary  and  disgusting  manner. 
It  may  amuse  yuu  to  know  that  snioke-signals 
were  at  once  sent  up  for  all  the  doctors  in  the 
country,  and  these  ministering  angels  could 
presently  be  seen  with  their  masi^age  shells, 
rubbing  the  distended  stomachs  of  the  sufferers 
as  ihey  lay  on  the  beach.     I  saw  some  men 

fairly  howling  with 
agony,  but  yet  still 
devouring  enor- 
mous quantities  of 
oil  and  blubber. 
Besides  the  mas- 
sage treatment 
(with  the  thumbs 
as  well  OS  shells) 
the  "  doctors  " 
administered  a  kind 
of  pill,  or  pellet,  of 
some  green  leaf, 
which  they  first 
chewed  in  their 
own  mouth  and 
then  placed  in  that 
of  the  palicnL  So 
magical  was  this 
potent  herb  in  its 
action,  that 
I  feel  sure 
it  would 
make  the 
fortune  of 
an  enterpri- 
sing syndi- 
caieOthers, 
who  had  obtained  temporary  relief  through 
the  kind  offices  of  the  medicine-men,  re- 
turned 10  the  whales  again,  and  had  another 
enormous  gorge.  In  fact,  the  blacks  behaved 
more  like  wild  beasts  of  tlie  lowest  order  than 
men,  and  in  a  very  short  time  considering  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  whales— nothing  remained 
except  the  immense  bunes. 

The  orgie,  however,  had  its  uses  from 
'my  point  of  view,  because  1  took  advan- 
tage of  the  arrival  of  so  many  strange 
tribes  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
their  chiefs,  their  languages,  and  their  manners 
and  customs,  in  tlie  hope  that  these  tribes  might 
be   useful  to  me  sumc  day  when   I   cummeuc^ 
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my  journey  overLind  to  civilization.  Fur.  of 
course,  all  U>j\h:  of  cbcapt*  by  stfa  hiid  now  to 
be  abandoned,  since  iny  bail  was  destroyed. 

Scion  after  tlic  loss  of  the  boat,  by  the  way, 
Yamba  made  mc  a  small  bark  canoe  about  15/1. 
long,  but  not  more  than  t4in.  wide,  and  in  this 
we  undertook  various  little  exrursioiis  logethcr 
(o  the  various  islands  that  studded  the  bay. 
The  r^nstruclion  of  this  little  canoe  was  very 
interesting.  V'anitw,  first  of  alt,  healed  the 
tiark,  and  then  turned  ihL-  rough  pari  undt-meaih 
in  order  that  the  interior  might  be  pffectly 
Hmoolh.  .She  then  sewed  up  the  ends,  finally 
f;iving  the  tittle  craft  a  coat  of  resin,  ubtuitied 
by  making  incisions  in  the  j',um-tree5.  Of 
course,  I  missed  my  own  substaiiiial  boat,  and 
it  was  some  little  time  before  I  grew  actusloined 
lo  llie  frail  Ciinoe,  which  ivecessitr^ted  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  handling,  and  also  on 
ihe  part  of  the  passengers  generally. 

One  day  1  decide<l  to  go  and  exfjlorc 

one    of     tlie    islands,    in    search    uf 

wombats, 

whose 
skins  1  wanted  to 
make  into  sandals 
for  myself.  I  knew 
that  wombats 
liaunted  the  islands 
in  countless  liiou- 
sands,  because  1 
had  seen  them 
rising  in  clouds 
every  evening  at 
sunset  .As  usual, 
Yamba  was  my 
only  companion, 
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soon  react 

could  find  no  suitable  place  lur  landing,  I 
turned  the  ranoe  up  a  small  creek.  From 
this  course,  however,  my  companion  stroi^ly 
dissuaded  me.  Into  the  creek,  nevertheless, 
we  went,  and  when  [  saw  it  was  a  hopeless 
impasUy  I  scrambled  ashore  and  waded  through 
5in.  or  6in.  of  nmd.  The  little  island  was 
densely  coverc-d  with  luxuriant  tropical  v^e- 
lation,  the  mangroves  coming  right  down  to 
the  water's  edge  ;  so  that  1  had  actually  to 
force  my  way  through  them  to  gain  the  lop  of 
the  bank.  I  then  entered  on  a  very  narrow 
track  throu>;h  the  forest,  the  bush  un  both  ftides 
being  so  dense  as  to  resemble  an  impenetrable 
wall  or  dense  hedge.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind  to  realize  what  followed.  I  had 
not  gone  many  y:irds  along  this  track,  when  I 
was  horrified  lo  see,  right  in  front  of  me,  an 
enormous  alligator  \  This  great  reptile  was 
shuffling  along  down  the  path  towards  mc« 
evidently  making  for  the  water,  and  not 
only  blocked  my  advance,  but  also 
necessitated  my  immediate  retreat  The 
moment  the  brute  caught  sight  of  me 
he  stopped,  and  began  snapping  his 
jaws  viciously.  I  confess  I  was  quite 
nonplussed  for  the  moment  as  lo  how 
best  to  commence  the  attack  upon  ihis 
unext>ccied  visitor.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  get  round  him  in  any  way, 
on  account  of  the  dense  bush  on  either 
side  of  I  the  narrow  forest  track.  I 
decided,  however,  to  make  a  hold  dash 
for  victory,  having  always  in  mind  the 
prestige  that  \vas  so  necessary  to  my 
existence  among  the  blacks.  I  therefore 
walked  straight  up  to  the  evil  looking 
monster,  and  then,  taking  a  short  nm,  I 
leaped  high  into  the  air,  shot 
over  his  head,  and  bnded 
on  his  scaly  back,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  tremen- 
dous yell  in  order  to  attract 
Vamba,  whom  I  had  left  in 
charge  of  the  boat. 

The    mo- 
i.M    ment    I 

"  his  back  1 

struck   the  nlligntor 

with   all    my  force 

with  my  tomahawk, 

on    what    J    considered    the    most 

vulnerable  part  of   his   tiead.      So 

powerful  was  my  stroke,  that  1  found 

to  my  dismay  that  I  could  not  get 

the  weapon  out  of  his  head  again. 

\N'hile    1    was   in    this  extraordinary 
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situation  —  standing  on  the  back  of  an  enor- 
mous alligator,  and  lugging  at  my  tomahawk 
embedded  in  its  bead — Yamba  came  rushing  up 
the  path,  carrying  one  of  the  paddles,  which, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  thrust  down 
the  aUigator's  throat  as  he  turned  to  snap  at  her. 
In  this  way  the  monster  was  prevented  from 
moving  his  head  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  then,  drawing  my  stiletto,  I  blinded  liim  in 
both  eyes,  afterwards  finishing  him  leisurely 
with  my  tomahawk,  when  at  length  I  managed 
to  release  it.  Yamba  was  immensely  proud  of 
me  after  this  achievement,  and  when  we  returned 
to  the  mainland  she  gave  her  tribesmen  a 
graphic  account  of  my  gallantry  and  bravery. 
But  she  always  did  this.  She  was  my  advance 
agent  and  bill-poster,  so  to  say.  I  found  in 
going  into  a  new  country  that  my  fame  had 
preceded  me  ;  and  I  must  say  this  was  most 
convenient  and  useful  in  obtaining  hospitality, 
concessions,  and  assistance  generally.  The 
part  I  had  played  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  the  two  whales  had  already  earned  for  me 
the  admiration  of  the  blacks — not  only  in  my 
own  tril)e,  but  all  over  the  country  ;  and 
after  this  encounter  with  the  alligator  they 
looked  upon  me  as  a  very  great  and  power- 
ful personage  indeed.  \Ve  did  not  bring 
the  dead  monster  back  with  us,  but  next 
day  a  number  of  the  blacks  went  over 
for  it  with  their  catamarans,  and  towed  tlie 
reptile  back  to  the  mainland,  where  it  was 
viewed  with  open-mouthed  amazement  by 
crowds  of  admiring  natives.  So  great  was  the 
estimation  in  which  my  prowess  was  held,  that 
little  scraps  of  the  dead  alligator  were  dis- 
tributed (as  relics,  presumably)  among  the  tribes 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Some  little  time  after  this  incident  1 
^IViSJ.  decided  to  remove  my  dwelling-place 

to  the  top  of  a  headland  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  some  twenty  miles  away,  where 
I  thought  I  could  more  readily  discern  any  sail 
passing  by  out  at  sea.  The  blacks  themselves, 
who  were  well  aware  of  my  hopes  of  getting 
back  to  my  own  people,  had  themselves 
suggested  that  I  might  find  this  a  more 
likely  place  for  the  purpose  than  the  low- 
lying  coast  on  which  their  tribe  was  then 
encamped.  They  also  pointed  out  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  find  it  much  colder  living  in 
so  exposed  a  position.  But  the  hope  of  seeing 
passing  sails  decided  me,  and  one  morning  I 
took  my  departure,  the  whole  nation  of  blacks 
coming  out  in  full  force  to  bid  us  adieu.  I 
think  the  last  thing  they  impressed  upon  me,  in 
their  peculiar  native  way,  was  that  they  would 
always  be  delighted  and  hon  ;ured  to  welcome 
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me  back  among  them.  Yamba,  of  course, 
accompanied  mc,  as  also  did  my  dog,  and  we 
were  escorted  across  the  bay  by  a  host 
of  my  native  friends  in  their  catamarans.  I 
pitched  uijon  a  fine  bold  spot  for  our  dwelling- 
place,  but  the  blacks  assured  me  that  we  would 
find  it  uncomfortably  cold  and  windy,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  loneliness,  which  I  could  not 
help  but  feel  after  so  much  intercourse  with  the 
friendly  natives.  I  persisted,  however,  and  we 
at  length  pitched  our  encampment  on  the  bleak 
headland.  Occasionally  sotne  of  our  black 
friends  would  pay  us  a  visit,  but  we  could  never 
induce  them  to  locate  their  village  near  us. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day,  I  gazed 

DiaJpyjint- wistfully  over  the  sea  for  hours  at  a 

uAiit.     time,   without  ever  seeing  a  sail,  and 

at  last  I  began  to  grow  somewhat 
despondent,  and  sighed  for  the  companionship 
of  my  black  friends  once  more.  Yamba  was 
unremitting  in  her  endeavours  to  make  life 
pleasant  for  me  and  keep  me  well  supplied  with 
the  best  of  food,  but  I  could  see  that  she, 
too,  did  not  like  living  on  this  exposed  and 
desolate  spot.  So,  after  a  few  weeks'  experience 
of  life  there,  I  decided  to  return  to  my  bay 
home,  and  later  on  make  preparations  for  a 
journey  overland  to  a  point  on  the  Australian 
coast,  where  I  learned  ships  quite  frequently 
passed.  The  lilacks  were  delighted  to  see  me 
on  my  return,  and  1  remained  with  them  several 
months  before  attempting  my  next  journey. 
They  were  keenly  anxious  that  I  should  join 
them  ill  their  fighting  exi)editions,  but  I  always 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  I  was  not  a 
fighting  man.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was, 
that  I  could  never  hope  to  throw  a  spear 
with  anything  like  the  dexterity  they  them- 
selves manifested;  and  as  si)ears  were  the 
principal  weapons  used  in  warfare,  I  was  afraid 
I  would  not  show  up  well  at  a  critical  moment. 
Moreover,  the  warriors  defended  themselves  so 
dexterously  with  shields  as  to  be  all  but  invul- 
nerable, whereas  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
how  to  handle  a  shield.  And  finally,  for  the 
sake  of  my  ever-indispensable  prestige,  I  could 
not  afford  to  make  myself  ridiculous  in  their 
eyes.  I  always  took  good  care  to  let  the  blacks 
see  me  performing  only  those  feats  which  I  felt 
morally  certain  I  could  accomplish,  and  accom- 
plish to  their  amazement. 

So  far  I  had  won  laurels  enough  with 

HvBtariouB  "ly    mysterious     arrows    or     "  flying 

g^liiy.   spears,"  as  the  natives  considered  them, 

and  my  prowess  with  the  harpoon  and 
tomahawk  was  sung  in  many  tribes.  And  not 
the  least  awkward  thing  about  my  position  was 
that  I  dared  not  evenattempt  a  little  quiet  practice 
in  spear-throwing,  {o\  ^e^t  x.WV^VxOft.'a^w^^^^'S 


up«i  me  suddenly,  when  I  would  most  cerLiinly 
Uifm  caste.  And  I  had  one  or  hvo  narrow 
escapes  from  this  scrmu^  calamity.  1  must  tell 
yuu  first  uf  all,  though,  that  ihi:  bbcks,  when 
drinking  at  a  river  or  water  hole,  invariably  sa^op 
up  the  water  with  ilwir  hands,  and  never  put 
their  mouths  right  down  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Well,  one  day  I  was  guilty  of  this 
solecism.  1  had  been  out  on  a  hunting  exiiedi- 
tion,  and  reached  the  water-hole  with  an  intense 
burning  thirst  My  mentor  was  not  with  nie. 
I  fell  on  my  knees  and  fairly  buried  my  face  in 
the  life-giving  fluid,  lapping  it  like  an  animaL 
Suddenly  I  heard 
murmurs  behind 
me.  I  turned 
presently  and  saw 
a  party  of  my 
blacks  regarding 
me  with  horror. 
'Vhey  said  1  drank 
like  a  kangaroo. 
But  V'aniba  soon 
came  to  the 
rescue,  and  ex- 
plained away  the 
dreadful  breach  of 
etiquette,  and 
solemnly  cau- 
tioned me  never 
to  do  it.  again  ! 

The  months 
passed  slowly 
away,  and  I  was 
still  living  the 
same  monotonous 
life  among  my 
blacks — accom- 
panying Ihcm 
upon  Iheir  hunt- 
ing expeditions, 
joining     in     tlicir 

sports,  and  making  periodicnl  trips  inland 
with  Yaniba,  in  preparation  for  the  great 
journey  I  proposed  lo  make  overland  to  Cape 
York.  When  I  spoke  to  my  devoted  com- 
panion about  my  plans,  slie  told  me  she  was 
ready  to  accompany  me  wherever  I  \venl — 
to  leave  her  people  and  to  be  for  ever  by 
my  side.  Right  well  I  knew  that  she  would 
unhesitatingly  do  these  things.  Her  dog-like 
fidelity  to  me  never  wavered,  and  I  know  she 
would  have  laid  down  her  life  for  me  at  any  time. 

Often    I   told   her  of   my    own    home 
nttilt^.   l>cyond  the   seas,  and    when    I  asked 

her  whether  she  would  come  with  me 
she  would  reply,  "  Your  people  are  my  i>cople, 
and  your  friend.s  my  friends.  I  will  go  with  you 
wherever  you  take  me." 
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At  length  e\-crything  was  ready,  and  I  paid  a 
fmal  farewell,  as  I  thought,  to  my  black  friends 
in  Cambridge  (lulf.  They  knew  I  was  vxnituring 
on  a  long  journuy  overland  to  another  jkitC  oI 
the  country  many  miles  distant,  in  the  hope  ol 
being  able  lo  gel  into  touch  once  more  with  my 
own  people,  and  though  they  realized  ihcy 
should  never  .see  me  again,  they  thought  my 
de|Kirture  a  very  natural  thing  We  had  a  very 
affectionate  leave-taking,  and  a  body  of  the 
natives  escorted  us  for  the  first  too  miles  or  so 
of  our  trip  At  last,  however,  YamlKi,  myxclfT 
and  the  biihful  dog  were  left  to  continue  our 

wanderings  alone. 
The  reliance  1 
placed  upon  this 
woman,  by  ihe 
way,  was  absolute 
and  unnuestion- 
Ing  I  knew  that 
alone  I  could  not 
live  a  day  in  ibe 
awful  wilflerness 
through  which  wu 
were  to  pass,  nor 
could  any  solitary 
while  man.  By 
this  lime,  however^ 
I  had  had  in- 
numerable demon- 
s  t  ralion  s  of 
N'amba's  almost 
miraculous  ptjwers 
in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding food  and 
water  when,  to  the 
ordinary  eye, 
neither  were  forth- 
coming. I  ought 
to  mention  that 
l)efore  leaving  my 
black  people  I  Imd 
provided  m>'self  with  wlial  I  may  lenn  a  native 
passport  -  -  a  kind  of  Masonic  my.stic  stick, 
inscribed  with  rtfrt.iin  calialistic  characters. 
K\er)'  chief  carried  one  of  these  stick.s,  stuck 
through  his  nose ;  I,  however,  invariably 
carric-d  Ihe  passport  in  my  long,  luxuriant  hair, 
which  I  wore  "  bun  "  fashion,  held  in  a  net  of 
opossum  hair.  This  passjwrt  slick  proved 
invaluable  as  a  means  of  putting  us  on  good 
terms  with  the  different  tritx's  we  encountered. 
The  chiefs  of  the  blacks  never  ventured  out  of 
dK'ir  own  country  without  one  of  these 
uiyslerious  sticks,  and  I  am  sure  1  should 
not  have  been  able  to  travel  far  without 
mine.  Often,  however,  it  was  disiKinsed  with 
by  reason  of  my  being  introduced  in  ix-Tstin  to 
the  chief  of  the  next  tribe  on  myliim  of  march. 
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Whenever    1    encountered   a   stran(;e 
'  J/IcImL-*f''^'  ylong  tlic  line  of  m.inli,  I  atwnys 
asked  to  be  taken  IicForu  theclm-f,  and 
rheii  in  his  prtseiice  I  presented  my  lilttusliek. 
le  would  ai  once  manifest  the  greatest  friendli- 
ness,   and    would    offer    us    food    and    drink. 
Jllien,  before    I    took    my    departure,  -he  also 
rould  inscribe    his    sign    uijon    it,    handing   it 
ick   to  mc  and   probably  sendtny   nie  on  to 
another  tribe  with  an  escort.     It  often  happened, 
however,  that  I  was  per- 
sonally   introduced    to 
^^nother  tribe  wliose  "  frotv 
^Bfer "  joined   that   of    my 
^^Btc    hosts,   and    in    such 
^^ases    m)'    passport    wa^i 
^unnecessary. 

At     first     the    country 
through  wliich    our    wan- 
_dt;rings    led   us  vma   hilly 
id    well    wcKjded,     the 
?s     being    particularly 
le,  many  of  them  lower- 
ig  up    to    a    heiglil    of 
ijofi.  or  zooft.  Our  princi- 
ii[     food     consisted      of 
>U,  raLs  snakes,    opos- 
im.  and  kangaroo.     The 
lysleal  conditions  of  the 
>untTy    were    constantly 
langing    as    we    moved 
farther  eastwards,  and 
.Vamba's     ingenuity     was 
ten      sorely     taxed     to 
neci  the  whereabouts  of 
le    various  roots   neces- 
iry    for    food.      It    was 
iviously  unfair  to  expect  her  to  be  familiar  with 
ic  flora  and  fauna  of  every  part  of' the  great 
Australian  Continent.    Somelinies  she  was  abso- 
itely  nonjjhissed  and  had  to  stay  a  few  days  with 
tribe  until  the  women  initiated  her  into  the  best 
lethods  of  cooking  the  roots  found  in  that  |act 
^  the  countr)'.     And  often  we  euuld  not  under- 
tnnd  the  bnguage.    In  such  cases,  though,  when 
jken    words   were    unlike   those    uttered    in 
Tamba's  country,  wc  resorted  to  a  wonderful  sign- 
Inguage  which  ap|x:ars  to  be  general  among  the 
kustralian  blacks.     All  that  Yaailia  carried,  by 
je  way,  was  a  basket  made  of  bark,  shing  over 
:r  shoulder,  and  containing  a  variety  of  useful 
lings,   including  some  bone  needles,  grinding- 
_lono-'i,  etc.     Day  after  day  we  walked  steadily 
on  in  an   easterly  direction,   guiding    nursclves 
in  the  daytime  by  the  sun,  and  in  the  evening 
"fy  the  attitude  of  the  ant-hills,  wliich  are  always 
^uilt  facing  the  e.-isL     We  crossed   many  creeks 
rivers,  sometimes  wading  and  at  other  times 
.  them. 
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(Gradually  we  left  the  hilly  country 
behind  us,  and  at  length  got  into  an 
■**^  extraordinary  deSL-rt  of  retl  sand, 
which  gave  ofT  a  dust  from  our 
*ery  tracks  that  nearly  suffocated  us.  Each 
water  ■  hole  we  came  across  now  began 
to  contain  less  and  less  of  t!ie  precious 
liquid,  and  our  daily  f/icnrt  grew  more  and 
more  scanty,  until  at  length  we  were  com- 
pelled to  live  on  practically  nothing  but  a  few 
root-s  anri  stray  raLs.  Still 
we  plodded  on  and  on, 
finally  striking  a  terrible 
spinifex  country,  which 
was  inconceivably  worse 
than  anything  we  had 
hitherto  encountered.  Not 
only  was  water  all  but 
unobtainable  here,  but  our 
skin  was  turn  with  thorns 
at  almost  every  step. 
Vainba  was  terribly 
troubled  when  she  found 
she  could  no  longer  pro- 
vide for  my  wants.  Fortu- 
nately the  clew  fell  heavily 
at  night,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  would  collect  on 
the  foliage,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  steel  blade 
of  my  tonoliawk,  to  re- 
fresh me  somewhat  in  the 
morning.  How  eagerly 
would  I  lick  the  precious 
drops  from  the  shining 
blade 
axe  ! 
Vamba  herself  up  lo  this 
distressed  from  lack  of  water ;  but  nothing 
about  this  marvellous  woman  surjmsL'd  me. 
It  took  wi  about  ten  days  to  pass  through  this 
awful  spinifex  desert,  and  for  at  least  eight 
days  of  that  tin)c  we  were  virtually  without 
water,  tramping  through  never-ending  tracts  of 
scrub,  prickly  grass,  and  undulating  sandhills 
of  a  reddish  colour.  Wc  were  still  going  due 
Kist,  but  in  consequence  of  tlie  lack  of  water- 
holes,  my  heroic  guide  (bought  it  ad\isabte  to 
strike  a  little  more  north. 

Hy  this  time  I  began  to  feel  quite 
'"S'tJiI^?*  deli  nous,  and  I  fear  I  was  like  a  baby 
in  Yamba's  Iiands.  She  knew  that  all 
I  wanted  was  water,  and  she  became  almost  dis- 
tracted when  she  could  not  find  any  forme.  Of 
herself  she  never  thought.  And  yel  she  was  full 
of  strange  resources  and  devices.  When  I 
screamed  aloud  in  an  agony  of  thinit,  she 
wouhl  give  me  some  kind  of  grass  lo  ebew,*.vtfV 
although  this  \ius^\:<»ae<\  uo  itA  Vftvixswwe^-^cX'X, 


of  that    American 

Curiously  enough, 

time  did  not   seem 
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promoted  the  How  of  saliva,  and  thus  materially 
bcncfiled  me. 
Things  grew  worse  and  worse,  however,  and 

tiic  ddiriuni  incri.-ascd.  Hour  after  huiir  through 
the  endless  nights  would  thai  devoted  creature 
sit  by  my  side,  ntoisicnkig  my  lips  with  the  dew 
that  collected  on  the  grass  and  on  the  keen  and 
shining  blade  of  my  loiiuhawlc.  On  the  fifth 
(lay  without  water  I  suffered  the  most  sho<-"king 
agonies,  and  in  my  lucid  moments  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost.  I  could  not  stand  ur  walk,  nor 
could  ]  b|xak  or  swallow.  My  throat  seemed 
to  be  almost  closed  up,  and  when  I  oi>cncd 
my  eyes  everything  seemed  to  be  going  round 
and  ruund  in  the  most  diuy  and  bickeniiig 
manner.  My  heart  beat  with  chuking  violence, 
and  my  head  ached  so  tliat  I  thought  I  was 
goiny  mad.  My  bloodshot  eyes,  so  Vamba 
sLibsc<|uently  told  me,  projected  from  their 
sockets  in  the  most  terrifying  manner,  and  an 
indescribable  longing  [tosscsscd  me  to  kill  my 
faithful  Bruno,  in  order  to  drink  his  blood. 
My  poor  lirimu !  As  I  write  tlicse  humble 
lines,  so  lacking  in  literary  grace,  I  fancy  I  can 
see  him  lying  by  my  side  in  that  ghring,  illimit- 
able wilderness,  his  poor,  dry  tongue  lolling  out, 
and  his  piteous  eyes  fixed  tipun  mc  with  an 
expression  of  mute  apfieal  that  added  to  my 
agony. 

Gradually  I  grew  viuaker  and  weaker, 
*  DrtSlV  3'^<1  •''t  l^-'^l.  fueling  the  end  was  near, 
I  crawled  under  a  tree  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  death  I  was 
now  fervently  praying  for. 
Had  YaniUi  given  up, 
the.He  line.^  would  never 
have  been  written.  Amaz- 
ing to  a-latc,  she  kept 
marvellously  well  and 
active,  though  wi  t  hou  l 
water ;  and  in  my  most 
violent  paroxysm  she 
would  [X)unce  upon  a. 
iixartl  or  a  rat,  and  give 
me  its  warm  blood  to 
drink  while  yet  it  lived. 
Then  she  would  masticate 
a  piece  of  iguano  flesh 
ana  give  it  co  me  in  my 
mouth,  but  I  was  quite 
unable  to  swallow  it, 
greatly  to  her  disappoint- 
ment. She  must  have  seen 
that  I  was  .slowly  sinking, 
fur  at  last  she  stoojied 
down  and  whispered 
earnestly  In  my  c-ar  that 
she  would  iKive  me  for  a 
little  while  and  go  off  in 


search  of  water.  like  a  dream  it  comes  back 
to  me  how  she  expbined  that  she  had  seen 
some  birds  jjasstng  overhead,  and  llut  if  she 
followed  in  the  same  dirwtion  she  was  almost 
certain  to  come  up  with  water  sooner  or  later. 

I  could  not  spcik;  I  could  not  answer, 

rUiStta  but  I  felt  it  was  a  truly  ho[>eless  enter- 

""""••    prise  on  her  part,  and  as  I  did  not 

want  her  to  leave  me,  I  remember  I 
held  out  my  tomahawk  feebly  towards  her  and 
signed  to  her  to  come  and  strike  me  on  the 
bead  with  it,  and  put  an  end  to  my  indescrib- 
able agonies.  The  heroic  creature  smiled  sadly 
and  shook  her  head  emphatically.  She  took 
the  (>roffcrcd  weapon,  howevcT,  and  after  putting 
some  distinguishing  marks  on  my  tree  with  it, 
she  hurled  it  son)c  distance  away  from  me.  She 
then  stociped  and  prnpped  me  against  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  leaving  my  [H)or,  sulTering  dog 
to  keep  roe  company,  she  set  out  on  her  lonely 
search  with  long,  loping  strides  of  ama/ing 
vigour. 

It  was  late  in  the  aflenioon  when  she  look  her 
departure ;  and  1  lay  there  hour  after  hour, 
sometimes  frantically  delirious,  and  at  others  in 
a  state  of  scmi<onsciousncss,  fancying  she  was 
by  my  side  with  shells  brimming  over  with  the 
precious  fluid.  I  would  rouse  myself  with  a 
start  from  time  to  time,  but,  alas  I  my  Yamlia 
was  not  near  me.  l>uririg  the  long  and  deathly 
stillness  of  iHe  night,  the  dew  came  down 
heavily,    and    as     it    enveloped    my    bed,    I 
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fell  into  a  sound  slt-ep,  from  which  I  was 
awakened  some  hours  later  by  the  same 
clear  and  rinj;in>;  voice  thai  had  addressed 
e  on  thai  slill  nighl  on  my  islnnd  sand- 
spit.  Out  upon  ihe  impressive  stillness  of 
he  air  rang  the  earnest  words :  '*  Coupe  farbre! 

I  was  quite  conscious,  and  much  refreshed 
\by  my  sleep,  but  the  message  puz/lcd  me  a 
ireal  deal.     At  first  I  thought  it  must  have  been 
aniki's  voice,  but  I  remembered  that  she  did 


drank  with  gasping  eagerness,  as  you  may 
buppose.  My  delirium  had  nuw  entirely  left 
me,  although  I  was  still  unable  to  speak.  I 
signed  to  her  to  cut  the  tree,  as  ilie  viiiee  in  my 
dream  had  directed  me.  Without  a  word  of 
question  Vamba  picked  up  llie  tomahawk  from 
where  she  had  burled  it.  and  then  cut  vigorously 
into  the  tree,  making  a  liole  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  It  may  seem  astonishing  to  you, 
but  it  surprised  me  in  no  wise  when  ou  t  from 
the  hole  there  trickled  a  clear,  uncertain  stream 
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lot  Ttnow  a  word  of  Krench,  and  as  I  looked 

jurtd   there   was    no   one   to   be   seen.      The 

Hyslerious   meswge  still   rang  in   my  ears,  but 

was  far  too  weak  to  attempt  to  cut  the  tree 

lyself,  so  I  lay  there  in  a  sort  of  inert  drowsi- 

less  until,  rousing  myself,  I  heard  the  familiar 

steps  of  Vamba  aj^proaching  the  spot  where 

by.     Her  face  expressed  anxiety,  earnestness, 

and  joy. 

■y        In  her  trembling  hands  she  bore  a 
"'Aiii?"'  '''g    leaf    containing    tivu    or    three 
ounces  of  life-giving  water.      This  [ 

(To  fie 


of  water,  under  which  Yamba  promptly  held  my 
fevered  head.  This  had  a  wonderfully  refreshing 
effect  upon  me,  and  in  a  short  time  I  was 
able  to  speak  feebly  but  rulion-illy,  gre-atly  to 
the  delight  of  my  faithful  companion.  As, 
however,  I  was  still  too  weak  to  move,  I 
indulged  in  another  and  far  sounder  sleep. 
All  through  that  tenible  night,  while  Vamba 
was  far  away  searching  for  water,  iiruno  had 
never  left  my  side,  looking  into  my  face  wist- 
fully, and  occasionally  licking  my  tjody  sympa- 
thrti<.^lly  with  his  poor,  parched  tongue- 


A    Woman* s   Zoo. 


By    Harold    J.    Shkpstonk. 

Telling  all  about  an  immense  Zoo  in  Colorado,  which  it  managed  entirely  by  a  lady.    She  Tecda  and 
nurtwa  the  bears  and  lions,  is  her  own  "  vet.,"  and  altogether  runs  the  place  single-handed. 


HE  inanajicnicnl  and  t-ontrol  of  a 
/.ixjlogicai  (;nrdt;i),  however  smalt 
the  collection  of  animnts  may  be, 
would  naiuraily  be  considered  by 
the  majority  of  people  as  an  arduous 
)K>st,  lull  of  responsibility  and  anxiety,  and  one 
hardly  likely  to  appeal  with  favour  to  a 
wonitin.  Hut  Mrs.  John  Elilch,  Jun.,  of 
Elltch  I*ark,  Denver,  Colorado— a  splendid  X.y\K. 
of  the  *' American  girl  " — is  the  sole  proprietor 
and  inanaji^er  of  what  is  undoulucdty  the  fmL-si 
zoological  g.'^.rden  of  its  kind  west  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  she  can  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  being  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who 
possesses  and  man.igcs  a  putdic  zr>o. 

To  say  that  Mrs 
Ktitch  is  a  remark- 
able woman  is  but  a 
poorconiplinienl,  for 
since  her  huiiband's 
deiith,  some  eight 
years  ago,  she  has 
proved  herself  call- 
able of  .supervising 
the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  zoo, 
with  its  wonderful 
collection  of  wild 
and  curious  and  deli- 
cate animals  Not 
only  does  she  per- 
aonally  attend  to  the 
weightier  matters  in 
conneetioti  with  the 
park  and  its  living 
occupanis,  hut  minor 
details  are  by  no 
means  neglected. 

The  .!O0,  which  is 
known  as  Elitch's 
Zoological  (hardens, 
occupies  some 
twenty  acres  of  land, 
easy  of  approach  hy 
"car"  from  Denver, 
and  is  a  verit4'ible 
pleasure  resort  for 
the  people  of  ("olor- 
ado,  and  particularly 
the   citizens   of  j..^,^a  n.^:.'. 


Denver.  Tlie  gardens  aie  nicely  laid  out,  as  a 
glance  at  the  photograph  on  the  ne.st  jKige  clearly 
shows.  Here  we  see  the  decorations,  in  the 
shai>e  of  flags,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee — an  early  manifestation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  entente.  The  gravel  walks  wind  in 
and  out  through  peach,  pear,  and  cherry  trees, 
beautiful  shrubs  and  clustering  vines— an  ideal 
^)u\.  10  wtiile  aw.'iy  a  pleas:int  afternoon  or  a 
summer's  evening 

The  animals,  however,  which  claim  priority  of 
attention,  and  rightly  so,  are  the  finest  collection 
ever  got  together  by  any  private  individual,  man 
or  woman.  In  England  there  are  a  few  private 
persons  who  can  boa^i  of  some  wonderful  col- 
lections of  anmials, 
the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild,  the 
eldest  son  oT  I.ord 
Rutlischiid,  possess- 
iiig  an  interesting 
collection  at  Tring 
?ark,  in  Hertford- 
shire. Mr.  C.J.  I<cy- 
land,  of  Hnggerstone 
fastle,  near  Ham- 
]>orough,  Northum- 
berland, tias  also 
collected  together  a 
large  number  of 
forttign  animals  and 
birds,  which  he 
keeps  on  Ins  estate, 
anrl  values  very 
highly. 

Ntither  of  these 
collectioius  however, 
can  compare  in 
number  and  variety 
with  that  owned  hy 
Mrs.  Elitch,  who 
now  |)ossesses  prac- 
tirally  every  animal 
except  a  giraffe  and 
a  hippopotamus. 
And  site  has  every 
hope  ?f  being  able 
to  obLiin  one  of 
the  btter  Iwfon; 
!,  .\.uk,  i>tm^>.  long,   though  the 
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purcliasing  of  such  an  animal  is  no  easy  matter, 
:ts  Mr.  liarilt'H,  of  the  English  Zoo,  very  well 
knows.  Mn.  ICIitoh,  howevtr,  always  buys  her 
^■^n  aniiiinls.  and  is  known  and  acknowlcdu;i'd 
^By  Cross,  Jamtach,  Hagen- 
^Beck,  and  the  rest  as 
^^Bcing  an  expert  in  this 
^Business. 

^^  Outofthe  thirteen  lions 
that  arc  to  be  seen  in  iht 
gartlcns  no  fewer  than 
ten  have  been  bred  and 
■^fcared  in  the  grounds, 
^B*^^  '^^'  under  the  jier- 
sonal  siijwrvision  of  llieir 
fair  mistress.  'Ihere  are 
African  and  Asiatic 
>iis,  and  three  Kocky 
lounlain  "lions"  of  all 
iKS.  Araongst  the  coi- 
tion is  a  pel  lioness. 
ina  Schilling,  also 
rought  up  in  the  gardens, 
id  which  is  said  lo  be 
handsomest  lioness  in 
iptiviiy. 

Those  which  have  been 
ired  on  the  premises 
L-re  fed  during  their  in 
ny  on  milk  out  of  a 
ttle,  and  generally  fri>ni 
[».   Elitrh's  own  hands.        /.™«fli 
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She  is  proltably 
the  only  woman 
in  the  world  who 
Invcs  to  fondle 
lion  cubs  for 
amusement,  pre- 
ferring them  to 
either  dogs  or 
kittens.  In  the 
accompanying 
photograph  she 
is  seen  with  two 
baby  lions  which 
were  born  in  her 
own  park.  These 
were  ehristened 
with  such  char- 
acteristic names 
as  "  England  " 
and  "America." 
To  take  these 
young  cubs  from 
their  mother 
every  day  and 
feed  them  out  of 
a  bottle  with  milk 
Is  a  duty  this 
daring  woman  loves  lo  perform.  Although  die 
mother  usually  snarls  at  her  mistress  when  she 
removes  the  youny  cubs  from  the  cage  for  the 
purpose    of  feeding   them,    she  has    never  yet 
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allcmptcH  to  show  .iny  vii*len<-c  whate\cr,  just 
as  though  she  fully  tiiulcrsKKKl  thai  hrr  young 
one^  would  be  (troiKTl)-  circd  for  iind  kindly 
UtiitiMi. 

In  lliL*  next  photogmph.  Mr&.  El'ilch  is  seen 
sLTnilin^  in  ihc  l*car  pit,  near  two  Urge  Ijcnrs, 
while  .X  third  h  iiitling  cuniposedly  uii  d  wuodcit 
plairoriu,  fixixl  in  between  two  branches  of  the 


strange  to  say,  for  ibo  big  bear  turncil  ri^j 
round  and  ran  back  to  its  cage,  one  of  the  nway 
ptun)|>ily  fiLsiL-ning  the  door   behind  it 
only  ficrious  d;ini;ige  ilie  huge  ctc-ature  did  waa^ 
tliat  of  goiiiri  ihiuu)th  ihe  aliM-ni  nt«n\  lunch 
cans,  wliich  it  )i::d  liclcL-d  (juitc  rlt-an. 

The  btcsi  atrivaU  in  her  uniipie  eollcction  of 
bipeds  and  qu«dru}>eds  ore  two  l»by   beux. 
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pole.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  regard  this  as 
a  somewhat  fixilhardy,  if  not  dangerous,  action, 
but  the  picture  plainly  shows  that  her  intrusion 
is  iKJt  in  the  ItMst  rfscnied  :  in  fact,  her  company 
is  gladly  weleonied,  for  the  bears  know  thai  they 
will  most  likely  U-  the  recipients  of  some  dainty 
morsel,  in  the  way  of  a  piece  of  randy  or  other 
confection,  dear  to  the  palate  of  Hruin. 

Mrs.  Klitch  tells  an  interesting  stor>-  of  how 
one  of  her  higjjest  bears  got  away,  which  narra- 
tive shows  her  remarkable  courage  and  tact.  A 
new  bear  pit  was  being  dug,  and  during  the 
course  of  its  preparation  the  bears  were  tem- 
porarily housed  in  cages.  One  of  the  largest, 
however,  managed  to  get  loose  in  some  way,  and 
the  thirty  men  who  wore  (Maying  the  pit  imme- 
diately left  iheir  work  and  ran  for  their  lives. 
Mr-i.  Elilcli,  however,  who  was  near  at  hand, 
quickly  look,  in  the  situation,  and  though  she 
acknowledged  afterwards  that  she  was  really 
ver>-  niueli  frighteneil,  she  seized  a  broom,  got 
in  front  i>(  the  monster,  and  shook  her  skirts 
and  cried   "  Shoo  !     Shoo  !  "      It    had  effect, 


Already  they  have  learnt  to  know  their  mistress, 
and  to  appreciate  the  good  things  they  arc  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  her  hands.  In  the 
photograph  next  reproduced  Mrs.  Klilch  is  .seen 
feeding  one  with  a  i>ottle.  whiUt  the  other,  who 
is  perched  on  her  shoulder,  is  reaching  for  it, 
but  is  gently  kept  liack  by  the  upraised  hand  of 
its  mistress,  and  told  that  its  turn  will  come 
presently.  Mrs.  flitch  is  evidently  an  ardent 
patriot,  for  she  has  named  one  of  the  baby 
Bruins  "  t'nclc  Sam"'  ^ihe  one  on  her  shoulder), 
and  the  other  "  Dewey,"  clearly  showing  that 
her  thoughts  have  iK-en  dwelling  on  the  war 
and  its  "famous  victories." 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  she 
personally  attends  to  the  feeding  of  these  little 
savage  eaptive-born  beasts  that  makes  them  so 
trariable  in  her  hands.  Every  morning  when 
Mrs.  I'Mitch  goes  through  the  gardens  she  is 
fairly  Imdcd  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  candies, 
nuts,  and  other  confections,  and  her  first  daily 
npi>earance  is  the  signal  for  instant  commotion 
amoimheanim|^^ThgK  that  are  at  liberty 
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make  a  ni*ih  for 

*bcr,  and  it  U  all 
j^e  can  do  some- 
ames  to  keep  hir 
tevi.  so  great  is 
the    onslaught. 

^■uushi  ng   an  it 

^Bqueezing      its 
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received    some 
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The   cost    of 

le    equipment     of    Mrs.     Klitch's    /.oological 

irdens  runs  into  several  thousands  of  pounds. 

'he  water-ducts,   lakes,  and   swimming  pools, 

ivihons.    and  animal    houses   represent  quite 

vast  ouUay.      The  fluwers,  shrubbery,    rare 

irds  and    fowls,    and    ihc  furnishing  of  the 

cost   ^6,000    alone-     To    keep    such    a 

ignntic  affair   moving  hamioniously  and   sue- 

ssfully,  quite  an  army  of  men   arc  employed. 

Juring     the     summer     months     Mrs.     Elitch 

:cupies  a  cosy  little  coitiigc   in  the  grounds, 

m.iy  be  seen  daily  strolling  about  among 

iv    trees  and   flowers   in    her   dainty   summer 

Ktumes   and    sun     bonnet,    attending   to   the 

of  her  innun)crable  pels  and  prole^ri. 

Before  she  vmdertook  the  nwnagemenl  of  the 

>.  whieh  was  fo'jnded  by  her  husband.  Mrs. 

titcli  was  a  great  lover  of  music  and  art,  and  is 

tnowlfdged  now  as  being  a  cipablc  artist  and 

thorough  musical  critic.     Htr  love  for  music 

is  not  in  the  least  abated,  and  she  frequently 

ifs  the  effect  of  it  on   her  .inimals.     She  has 

covered  that  tlie  violin   affects    them    mos^ 

It  beats  are  more    susceptible    to    its 
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influence  than 
any  other  animal, 
which  should 
miiigaie  their  re- 
putation for  in- 
vincible surliness. 
Mrs.  Elitch 
proves  this  by 
relating  an  inci- 
dent al>out  ;i  two- 
year  old  bear  that 
usually  hovers 
round  about  her 
cot  tage,  and 
which  has  a 
rooted  dislike  10 
strangers.  One 
evening  while  the 
violin  was  being 
pinyed  a  gentle- 
men came  to  see 
her,  and  noticing 
the  young  bear,  ^ 
he  took  it  up  and 
held  it  in  his  lap. 
It  did  not  resent 
the  stranger's 
attention,  but,  on 
the  contrary, 
licked  his  face 
and  caressed  hini 
with  ever)'  ap- 
pciirance  of  affcc- 
uon.  Directly  the  ] 
music  ceased, 
however,  the  bea.st  began  to  snarl,  and  com- 
menced snapping  sav.-igely  at  the  startled 
visitor.  So  long  as  Uie  music  continued,  the 
bear  was  devoted  in  its  attentions,  but  the 
moment  it  ceased,  it  was  an  enemy  of  its 
mistress's  guest. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mrs. 
Elitch,  placed  as  she  is  amongst  such  lively 
scenes  of  animal  life,  seldom  or  never  finds  life 
dull.  Being  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
novelty,  she  frequently  startles  the  good  people 
of  Denver  by  the  manner  in  which  she  handles 
her  animals.  V\'hen  she  wants  a  change  in  the 
way  of  driving,  she  dis|ienses  with  the 
conventional  horse,  and  uses  an  ostrich. 
The  bird  is  hitched  to  a  fancy  trotting  cart. 
It  is  very  light,  and  is  fitted  with  pneumatic 
lyres.  The  ostrich  was  reared  in  the 
grounds,  and  luis  become  attached  to  its  fair 
owner  and  her  ways  of  driving.  U  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  drive  such  a  weird 
steed,  for  you  cannot  pull  him  up  by  reins  like 
an  ordinary  horse,  as  it  would  probably  result  ia 
serious  injury  to  the  xaWa-VAe.  \i«^.    'XNvc 
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way  to  guide  him  is  to  hit  him  with  a  long  whip 
on  the  opposite  mcIc  to  thnt  which  you  want  him 
to  go  ;  and  you  must  shout  .it  him  lustily  when 
you  want  him  io  siop.  Anoihir  objection  lo 
this  kind  of  "horse"  is  that  if  Kl-  should  calih 
sight  of  a   bit   of  banana   peel,  or  something 


individual  in  Den^^cf  blesses  the  "  Animal 
Queen  "  for  her  deeds  of  mctcy.  That  she  is 
kind  Io  all  dumb  animals  need  tiardly  be  added 
after  a  glance  at  some  of  the  pictures  here 
reproduce*!. 
The  management  of  such  a  vast  concern  as 
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equally  attractive,  he  does  not  hesiute  to  make 
a  dive  sideways  fur  it.  As  he  goes  like  the  wind 
and  can  make  a  sudden  dead  stop,  the  jerk  the 
rider  receives  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  if  a  jiiece  of 
orange  |>ec]  should  happen  accidentally  to  meet 
the  eye  of  the  powerful  bird. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  photographs  illustrat- 
ing this  article  (thi-'y  were  kindly  lent  spetHally 
by  Mrs.  UUtrh)  that  she  is  always  seen  wearing 
a  pleasant  mpiIl-.  Cheerfulness  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  her  pitnutive  (|ijalilies,  and  the  com- 
monest labourer  in  her  army  of  employes  is 
greeted  with  a  spiile  and  a  pleasant  word.  This 
kindly  smile  wt-ll  be-^jieaks  her  nature,  for  she  is 
very    generous    to    llie    poor,    and    many    an 


-itEl:  TRoTTlrfC  OCTUCM  AhD  CAKT. 
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Elitch's  Zoological  C.ardens  roust  necessarily 
call  for  a  considerable  amount  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  a  woman,  and  to  kuep  the  /oo  in  a 
flounshiitg  and  healthy  condition  cannot  be 
accomplished  witliout  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
thought, judgment,  and  tact.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  Mrs,  Elitch  retains  all  that 
sweetness  ami  grate  ihat  gives  charm  to  woman, 
the  responsibilities  which  must  naturally  attend 
the  fulfdmeiil  of  such  a  position  making  her  all 
the  more  generous  and  sympathetically  kind  to 
her  fellow -kinsmen,  as  well  as  to  the  brute 
creation.  And  lastly,  hardly  least,  the  zoo  is  a 
sound  commercial  success  under  this  grand 
specimen  of  self-rtliaiit  American  womanhooti. 


ing  the  line  of  survey  and  join- 
ing ihe  party.  'Phis,  however, 
I  round  no  such  easy  matter. 

The  coitntrj'  in  this  neigh- 
bourhocid  has  to  an  immense 
extent  been  luid  waste  by 
extensive  fires,  and  the  trees 
and  even  the  soil  in  some 
pbres  arc  so  thoroughly  burnt 
up  that  there  is  no:  a  vestige 
of  vegetation  to  be  seen.  In 
other  places  the  naked  trunks 
of  the  irees  are  left  standing 
like  grim  ghosts  of  a  stately 
forest  race,  charred  by  fire,  or 
blanched  by  the  storm ;  or 
ihcy  are  tossed  by  the  whirl- 
wind into  the  most  frightful 
heaps  of  confusion.  These 
are  termed  "windfalls,''  and 
form  some  of  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  the 
progress  of  the  traveller  in 
the  wilderness. 


Five  days  and  nights  in  the  Wilderness  of 
New  Brunswick,  without  food  or  shelter ; 
bein^  »  true  account  of  the  sufTerrngs  endured 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Grant,  while  engaged  on 
tbe  Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway  Bxploration 
Survey,  in  the  year  it>47. 

The  hero  nf  thtrv  mlvciUurcs  was  Mr.  John  fliiiiH, 

employed  in  the  Halifax    jnd  <.>iicbec  Siir\cy  in 

the  Toliique  disttin  :  and  \W\s  natrBlivc  is  cxlmclccl 

(mm  his  own  illary. 

M  the  morning  of  the  5lh 
November  we  were  encamped 
on  Ihe  line  of  survey  in  the 
robicjue  district,  about  five 
miles  from  the;  Little  (iulque. 
At  fight  oVIock  the  party,  having  struck 
tents  and  got  their  several  Kwds  in  readi 
ness,  commenced  their  day's  march  alonja 
the  line.  When  I  left  them,  as  I  usually 
did  for  Uie  purpose  of  examining  the  neigh- 
bouring counirv,  I  took  a  course  to  the 
westward  for  about  half  a  mile,  towards  a 
small  mount,  from  the  top  of  whif:h  I  was 
led  to  believe  I  should  obtain  an  excellent 
view  of  the  surrounding  oountrj-,  observa- 
tions from  it  of  distant  ninnntains  having 
already  bt-cti  made  by  the  surveying  parly 
during  the  summer's  oi^rations. 

AhcT  m.iking  a  few  notes  and  sketches. 
I  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  I 
remained  for  p.  short  time  similarly  employed. 
J  then  descended  with  the  intention  of  regain- 
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The  surveyed  line  through  this  section  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  facts  ahovc  stated,  was 
merely  traced  out  with  small  staki-s,  placed  at 
long  intervals,  and  these,  having  become  dark 
and  discoloured,  could  now  scarcely  Ik*  dis- 
tinguished from  the  surrounding  dead  wood.  I 
was  not,  therefore,  in  the  least  disconcerted  at 
failing  to  fmd  the  line,  but  continued  to  advance 
in  the  direction  which  I  knew  it  to  take, 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  take  sketches  and 
observations  as  before.  As  it  was  nuw  gefuTiLi 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  felt  confident  I  luil 
gone  ([uite  as  far  as  the  party  were  likely  to 
have  advanced  in  their  day's  niarcli,  1  ;ig;iin 
made  an  effort  to  discover  them  bv  ira\er-.!iig 
the  country  both  to  the  right  and  kfl  fur  a  ( uii- 
siderahle  distance,  whooping  and  yelling  as 
loud  as  I  could.  It  was  all  in  \aiii,  huwe\er  — I 
could  neither  hear  nor  see  anything  of  tlieni. 

Very  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  where 
]  stood  I  recognised  a 
rocky  height  from  which 
I  h.id,  the  year  before, 
made  some  observa- 
tions, and  I  immediately 
proceeded  thither  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to 
discover  from  it  the 
smoke  of  the  cam[i. 

On  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, there  stood  the 
post  which  I  had  placed 
for  my  instruments, 
exactly  as  I  had  left  it  a 
year  ago.  1  carefully 
scanned  the  face  of  the 
country  round  in  every 
direction,  but  the 
anxiously  -  looked  -  for 
smoke  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  I  was  at 
last  nioht  reluctantly 
compelled  to  relinijuish 
my  hope  of  finding  the 
party -for  that  night, 
at  least.  N'ot  knowing 
whether  the  surveyed 
line  lay  to  my  right  or 
left,  1  resolved  on  taking 
the  direction  in  which  I 
thought  there  was  least 
personal  risk,  and  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  get- 
ting on  a  line  which  had 
been  run  the  year  before 
by  my  directions,  and 
along  which  1  kept  to 
th'^  northward,  as,  in 
case   I  did  not   in   the 
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meantime  cross  either  the  other  line  or  tracks 
of  the  iwrty,  1  should  at  least  have  made  some 
progress  towards  Campbeirs,  the  nearest  settle- 
ment on  the   Tobiciue, 

I  therefijre  continued  to  press  forward,  with- 
out, however,  discovering  the  oliject  of  my 
search.  I  had  reached  the  Deaver  Rrook,  a 
branch  of  the  \Va|iskihegan,  when  night  over- 
took me,  and  it  C(»mmenced  to  rain  drearily. 
It  was  now  (piite  <ert;un  that  ftjr  one  night  I 
must  forego  the  comforts  of  food,  fire,  and 
shelter,  having  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  of 
mv  ea^ilv  reaching  fampbell's  some  time  next 
day. 

My  situation  at  that  time,  although  but  the 
coniiiiencenient  of  my  disaster,  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  suffering.  1  h.id  already  undergone 
twelve  hours  of  the  niu-.t  harassing  fatigue, 
without  food  or  a  moments  rest :  and  now.  cold 
and  wet,  I  stood  alone  amid  wind  and  rain  in  a 
sterile  and  shelterless 
wihli-rness,  and  on  a 
niLiht  so  dark  that  the 
\eryskie^  stienied  black. 
\\'hat  w.is  to  be  done? 
Ill  follow  a  course  and 
move  forwanl  in  the 
dark  I  knew  was  im- 
possible. There  were 
thirteen  long  hours  until 
daylight,  yet  1  dared  not 
lie  down  to  rest  for  fear 
of  perishing  miserablv. 
1  at  length  resolved  to 
iiideaxour  to  ftdlow  the 
cniirse  of  the  brook,  in 
doing  which  I  had 
(lil'lirullies  to  surmount 
\\hi(  h  would,  I  ha\e  no 
doubt,  appiar  to  many 
almost  i;ke  impossi- 
hililies.  eu'O  by  day- 
iii:ht.  Such  a  night  of 
tails,  wounds,  bruises, 
scratchini;s.  and  fatigue 
is,  1  confess,  beyond 
my  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. C)n  the  morning 
of  (he  6th,  I  found 
I  had  got  to  within 
a  short  liisance  of  the 
mouth  of  the  brook, 
whieli  I  crossed,  in- 
tending to  follow  down 
the  Wapskihegan  River 
until  I  came  to  a 
lumber  road  I  had 
travelled  the  year 
before,    leading    by 


Shea's  Muunuin  to  tlie  Campbell  sculenicnt, 
on  the  Tobtque  River. 

'J'he  waters  were  now  much  swollen,  so  that  I 
could  only  bcramble  along  a  very  steep  bank, 
thickly  wooded  with  oiideriirowih  and  trees.  I 
had  fjoiie  some  disiance  down,  when,  thinking 
thai  a  tiitle  way  back  from  the  lank  of  the  river 
I  might  probably  find  the  travelling  easier,  ! 
look  that  direction,  and  again  fuund  myself  in  a 
seemingly  o[)tn  rininiry  ol  burnt  hnds. 

The  surrounding  highbnds  were  disunclly 
seen  on  all  sides  in  the  distance,  and  among 
ihe  most  conspicuous  was  Shea's  Mountain, 
which  led  mc  to  ihe  resolution  of  taking  a  direct 
course  for  it,  not  dreaming  of  ihe  formidable 
ditHeulties  I  should  have  to  encounter  on  the 
way.  I  toiled  on  with  determined  persever- 
ance through  a  dreadful  combination  of  wind- 
fjlls,  marshes,  lakes,  streams,  etc.,  so  that 
another  day  was  nearly  s[)ent  before  I  had 
reached  the  mountain.      1  at  length  found  the 


second  old  lumlH:r  camp,  where  the  road  again 
branched  into  two.  A  blinding  snow  storm 
had  commeiiced  by  this  time,  and  niijht  was 
once  more  fast  approaching. 

On  going  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  one 
of  the  roads,  I  did  not  like  lis  appearance,  and 
returning  followed  the  other,  which  I  found 
equally  unsatisfactory,  as  it  did  not  moch 
lesemble  the  road  I  had  travelled  during  the 
summer  of  Inst  year. 

I,  however,  endeavoured  to  console  myself 
with  the  [n-obability  of  the  difference  in  its  aj)- 
I>carai)ce  being  caused  by  its  covering  of  snow. 
I  continued  to  travel  for  sfime  miles  through 
a  low,  marshy  ground,  until  I  became  quite 
convinced  of  my  being  m  a  strange  pari,  when  I 
returned  with  the  intention  if  possible  of 
regaining  the  old  lumber  camp  before  dark,  and 
passing  the  night  in  u.  Once  more  I  w;is 
doomed  to  alarming  and  disheartening  failure. 
The  night  came  upon  me  so  suddenly  that  I 
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lumber  road,  and  now  considered  myself  safe, 
and  my  journey  nearly  at  an  end,  being  only 
four  miles  from  the  settlement ;  but  I  reckoned 
without  my  ho^L 

I  followed  the  road  for  a  short  distance,  until 
I  cnmc  to  an  old  Uiml>er  camp  and  road 
leading  to  the  left,  which  I  exantined  and 
unfortunately  re)ecte<l,  as  it  apjjearetl  to  pass  on 
a  different  side  of  the  mountain  to  that  which  I 
knew  wa.s  the  proper  road  lo  take ;  from  that 
moment  I  continued  to  go  astray. 

On  travclliiui  a  little  way  farther,  I  came  lo  a 


had  only  time  to  go  a  little  way  to  tlie  right, 
wliere  ihe  ground  was  higher  and  less  swampy, 
and  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  shelter  of  some 
low  hushes,  a  few  branches  of  which  I  threw  on 
the  ground  before  lying  down.  I  need  scarcely 
say  1  was  wet,  cold,  hungry,  and  much  fatigued, 
having  now  cr>ntinued  to  w.nlk  without  inter- 
ruption for  upwards  of  thirty-five  hours. 

On  lying  down  1  got  into  rather  a  distressing 
sort  of  slumber,  from  which  I  in  a  short  lime 
awoke,  with  much  p,-iiii  in  my  limbs  and  hack, 
and  quite  stiff  with  cold,     I  ig3^  w^  v\(i  -<*sa^< 
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about,  until  once  more  overcome  with  Tatigue, 
when  I  again  lay  down  to  endure  a  repetition  of 
ray  sufTerings.  In  this  way  I  passed  a  direadful 
flight  of  about  thirteen  hours.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently 
clear,  I  left  my  wretched  couch,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  by  no  means  refreshed  after  my 
fatigue.  I  was  nevertheless  in  tolerable  spirits, 
4iot  considering  myself  lost,  and  feeling  assured 
that  within  a  few  hours  at  least  I  should  once 
more  be  in  comfortable  quarters. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  were  now  becoming 
■excessive,  and  not  even  a  berry  was  to  be  seen 
with  which  I  might  allay  them.  The  weather 
throughout  had  been,  and  still  continued, 
appallingly  dark,  and  the 
onlycom[)ass  then  in  my 
possession  I  had  long 
considered  as  useless. 
I  took  off  the  glass,  how- 
ever, with  the  hope  of 
repairing  it,  but  my 
hands  had  become  -so 
benumbed  with  cold 
that  the  needle  slipped 
from  my  fingers  amongst 
the  long  grass,  and  I 
was  unable,  even  after 
the  most  diligent  search, 
to  recover  it.  I  now  ,- 
found  that  both  roads 
leading  from  the  lumber 
camp  again  united,  and 
resolved  to  continue  the 
one  I  had  been  follow- 
ing, under  the  im- 
pression that  it  must 
eventually  bring  me  out 
somewhere  on  the 
Tobique.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  it 
traversed  a  low,  marshy 
district,  where  I  found 
It  very  difficult  to  follow, 
being  sometimes  up  to 
my  knees  in  bitterly 
cold  water.  After  a 
march  of  several  hours 

I  came  to  a  timber  brow  on  a  river  which 
appeared  of  doubtful  size  for  the  Tobique  :  but 
as,  of  course,  my  route  lay  down  the  stream,  I, 
under  a  gradual  mustering  of  doubts  and  fears, 
continued  my  journey  in  that  direction.  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  my  f:;elings  and  sufferings. 

I  had  felt,  without  at  that  moment  com- 
prehending them,  very  evident  symptoms  of 
approaching  weakness.  I  frequently  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  quite  distincUy,  and  stopped  to 
listen.     I   whooped  loudly,   but  not  a  sound 


came  in  reply.     The  stream  murmured  on  in  in 
bed,  the  wind  rustled  mournfully  amoi^  the 
leaves,  or    whistled    shrilly  through   the  loqg 
grass ;  and  that  was  all     Ever>-thing  else  ms 
as  silent  as  the  grave.     In  a  short  timeafteri 
most  extraordinary  illusion  occurred.    My  atten- 
tion was  first  attracted  by  distinctly  hearing  ' 
tune  whistled  in  the  direction  of  the  ri\'er,  ad 
on  looking  round,  I  saw  through  the  trees  u 
Indian  with  two  squaws  and  a  litde  boy.    -My 
joy  at  the  sight  may  be  readily  conceived;  tbor 
canoe,  I  thought,  could  not  be  far  off,  and  I 
already  fancied  myself  seated  in  it,  and  quiedT 
gliding  down  the  river.     I  halloaed,  but  to  mV 
utter  amazement  not  the   slightest  notice  ** 


FHE    INIUAN    WITH    JHIliF.O    AKMS    LKAM     AbAIMST    A    IKEE, 


taken  or  reply  made.     The  Indian  with  fol^ 
arms  leant  ayain.st  a  tree,  and  still  continueC^ 
whistle  his  tune  with  philosophic  indifference-^ 
approached,  but  they  receded  and  appeared 
shun  me  ;  I  became  annoyed  and  persisted,  ^* 
in  vain,  in  trying   to  attract  their  notice.     "^ 
dreadful  truth  at  length  flashed  upon  my  mir^ 
it  was  really  no  more  than  an  illusion,  and  t 
one  of  the  most  ]>erfect  description.  Melanch- 
forebodings  arose.     I  began  to  wonder  fearfi— - 
it  I  were  going  mad. 


LOST  ! 
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1  turned  away,  retraced  my  steps,  and 
endeavoured  to  think  no  more  of  it.  I  hjid 
turned  my  Iwick  upon  the  vision,  but  .is  I 
retreated,  its  accompaniment  of  ghostly  mu^ic 
for  some  time  continued  to  fall  upon  my  un- 
willing ear  like  a  far  off  death  knell.  A  sort  of 
mirage  next  appeared  to  me  to  spread  over  the 
low  grounds,  and  so  ainipleiely  real  was  it  in  its 
effect,  that  freijuently,  when  expecting  to  step 
over  my  Iwots  in  water,  I  found  ihnc  I  was 
tre:iding  upon  I«ng,  dry  grass,  And  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this,  I  frequently  fell  with 
my  hands.  My  first  vision  was  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  delirium,  brought  on  by  exliausilon  ; 
but  whether  the  latter  arose  from  the  same  cause, 
or  from  real  external  phenomena,  I  cannot  well 
determine,  i  continued  my  toilsome  juurney 
along  the  alternately  flat  and  tangled  or  precipi- 
tous Uinks  of  the  river,  which,  being  nuw 
swollen,  left  me  no  beach  to  travel  upon. 

I  preaenlly  crossed  a  lart;e  brook,  which, 
owing  to  niy  mistaking;  it  for  the  Cludell,  led  me 
to  suppose  myself  but  a  vt-ry  little  way  from  ilie 
settlement,  which,  in  reality,  was  upwards  of 
twelve  miles  off.  I  had  ntu  advanced  a  yraU 
way  farther,  before  I  suddenly  dropped  down. 
Supposing  I  had  merely  tripped  .nnd  fallen,  1 
got  up  and  ende.'ivouTcd  to  continue  my  march, 
but  again  staggered  and  fell.  I  got  up  a 
second  time,  and 
then,  leaning  against 
a  tree  in  the  ho|X!  of 
recovering  from  what 
I  at  first  imagined  to 
be  temporary  indis- 
position, I  again 
made  several  fniitless 
attempts  to  walk, 
until  at  last  the  appal- 
ling fact  forced  ilself 
upnn  me  tliat  I  had 
reallylost  uiystrength; 
and  that,  moreover, 
as  any  further  exer- 
tions of  my  own  were 
now  impossible,  my 
case  was  indeed  hope- 
less, unless  I  chanced 
ID  be  discovered  by 
some  of  the  party, 
w*'-^.  I  had  no  doubt, 
were  by  this  time  in 
search  of  me.  Or, 
what  certainly  did 
appear  improbable, 
some  [lersons  going 
up  the  stream  to 
lumber    might   come 
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Uoder  the  circumstances  t  thought  it  best  to 
endeavour  to  regain  the  banks  of  the  river :  but 
owing  to  my  weak  and  disabled  condition,  I 
could  scarcely  do  more  than  drag  myself  along 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  was  consequently 
soon  overtaken  by  the  night  and  a  sharp  frosL 
I  took  shelter  behind  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree, 
and  pulled  off  niy  hoots,  for  the  pin[iose  of 
pouring  out  the  water  and  rendering  my  feet  as 
dry  as  I  cotild  make  them  to  prevent  their  tieing 
frozen  ;  after  which,  from  my  feet  being  much 
swollen,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  them 
on  again. 

1  lay  down  excessively  fatigued  and  weak,  yet 
other  sensations  of  suffering,  both  mental  and 
physical,  kept  me  through  another  drean-  night 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  a  slate  which 
some  may  possibly  conceive,  but  which  I  must 
confess  my  utter  inability  to  describe.  There 
was  a  sharp  frost  during  the  night,  against  which 
my  flimsy  jacket  and  trousers  were  but  a  poor 
"  proteclion." 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th.  whim  it  was 
sufficiently  clear,  I  discovered  that  1  was  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  bank  of 
the  river. 

On  endeavouring  to  get  up,  I  was  at  first 
unable,  and  found  both  my  feet  and  hands 
frozen  ;  the  former,  as  far  as  my  ankles,  felt  as 
I>erfecily  hard  and 
dead  as  if  composed 
of  stone.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  with 
a  good  deal  of  pain- 
ful exertion  in  gaining 
the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  I  sat  as  long 
as  I  was  able  with 
my  feet  in  the  water, 
for  the  purpose,  if 
possible,  of  extracting 
the  frost.  The  oiled 
canvas  liaversack  in 
which  1  carried  my 
sketching  case  I  filled 
with  water,  of  which 
I  drank  freely.  The 
dreadful  gnawings  of 
hunger  had  by  this 
lime  rather  subsided, 
and  I  felt  inclined  to 
rest.  Before  leaving 
the  bank  of  the  river 
I  bid  hold  of  the 
tallest  alder  near,  and 
drawing  it  down  to- 
wards me,  fastened 
my  handkerchief 
a.  'sv^naX  v>  ^is«i 
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and  let  go.  I  nUo  scMwIcd  a  few  words  cii 
two  slips  of  paper  describing  my  situation, 
and,  putting  each  into  a  piece  of  slit  stick, 
ihrtw  them  into  the  stream.  1  next  movctl 
Imek  a  Mttle  way  amongst  the  long  gra^s  and 
alders,  nnd  strivhig  to  be  as  calm  and  col- 
lected as  my  sufrerin>!s  and  weakness  would 
allow,  1  addressed  myself  to  an  all-seein;;  and 
merciful  (Jod,  and  endeavoured  to  make  my 
peace  with  Him,  and  place  m\-self  entirely  at  His 
disposal,  feeling  assured  that,  whatewr  the  issue 


glowing  weaker  and  weaker,  I  i^ntinued  until 
the  morning  of  the  loih.  Durinj;  the  night  it 
i.nincd  m  torrentii,  whirh,  although  in  same 
tespeets  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  had  in  .1 
great  measure  drawn  the  fro«  from  my  feet  and 
liands  which  as  well  ab  my  face  had  become 
terribly  swollen. 

In  the  coiirw  of  the  morning  1  suddenly 
heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  lite  sound  of  voices. 

I  raised  my  he^  a  tittif  from  the  ground — 
at)    I    could    now    accomplish  —  and   looking 
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might  be,  whether  for  lime  or  eternity,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  for  the  best.  1  trust  I  \vas  not 
presumptuous,  but  I  felt  perfectly  calm  and 
resigned  to  my  fate. 

I  then  lay  down  amongst  the  long,  wet  grass, 
having  i>laeed  my  pa|>ers  under  my  head,  and 
my  haversack  with  some  w;iter  near  my  side. 
My  weaijness  seemed  to  favour  the  most  extra- 
ordinar)*  creations  of  the  brain,  i  liecame 
surrounded,  especially  towards  evening,  with 
a  distmcl  assemblage  of  grotesque  and  busy 
figures,  with  which  could  I  have  seen  them 
under  different  circumstances  I  should  have 
been  highly  amused  :  yet,  even  as  ti  was,  do 
I  believe  then*  to  have  been  a  great  rehef 
from  the  uttL-r  loneliness  that  must  otherwise 
have  surrounded  mc,  as  it  really  required  an 
effort  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  being  alone. 
J  passed  another  long  and  dreary  night,  and. 
from  its  beinj-  railier  milder,  had  some  little 
sleep,  although  of  a  distressing  and  disturbed 
nature,  and  not  in  the  least  refreshing.  The 
morning  of  the  91I1  arrived,  and  !  could 
then  with  difficulty  support  myself  even 
on  my  knees.  Still,  after  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, I  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  and 
then  lay  down  again— I  thought,  most  likely, 
never  to  rise  again.  A  violent,  burning  sensation 
in  the  stomach  had  now  come  on. 

A  few  mouthfuls  of  water  atlayed  this  agony, 
but  brought  on  violent  spasms  for  five  or,  ten 
minutes,  after  which  I  had,  for  a  htik-  while, 
comparative    relief.      Jn    this  stale,    gradually 


through  the  alders,  I  saw  a  i»any  of  men  and 
some  horses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  scjircely  a  hundreil  yards  distant  from 
where  I  lay.  My  surprise  and  joy  were  excessive; 
yet  I  had  of  late  seen  so  many  phanlr^ms  that 
1  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  for  cen.Ain 
whether  to  consider  it  a  reality  or  noL  U'hcii 
at  It-ngth  convmced  of  the  reality  of  help  at 
hand,  1  discovered,  alas  '  that  both  my  sirengih 
and  voice  were  so  completely  gone  thai  I  could 
neither  make  myself  seen  nor  heard. 

All  my  exertions  were  unavailing,  nnd  my 
horror  and  disappointment  may  be  readilv  con- 
ceived at  seeing  the  parly  depart  again  in  ihc 
direction  from  which  they  had  come.  I  had  now 
given  up  all  hope,  and  once  nwre  resigned  myself 
to  my  aptwitently  inevitable  fata  Three  more 
hours  liad  passed,  when  I  again  thought 
I  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  bed  of 
the  river.  On  looking  up  1  saw  the  men  had 
returned  to  the  same  spot.  My  efforts  10  make 
myself  heard  were  once  more  renewed,  and  I 
at  last  succeeded  in  producing  a  howl  so  in- 
human, as  to  be  mistaken  by  them  for  n  wolf ; 
but  on  looking  up  the  stream  they  saw  my  h-ind- 
kerchief  fluttering,  which  I  had  fastened  to  the 
alder,  and  knowing  mc  to  have  been  missti^ 
before  they  left  the  settiement,  surmised  the 
irudi,  and  at  once  rushed  to  my  assistance.  I 
was  taken  into  a  cabin  built  at  the  stem  of  the 
tow-boat,  in  which  there  was  a  small  stove. 
'I'hey  [here  made  a  U.d  for  me,  and  covieied 
mc    with    blankets    and    rugs.      They    made 
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Being  an  outline  ■Welch  of  habits  and  methods  i 
taken  on  the  «poi,  and  illuslrated  by 

N  Sumalfo,  lobacco  and  pepper  take 

ihu  |>liice  uf  iiiternntiotial  polilics  ; 
aiul  iliL-  ffw  un<lt'ciphtfrahW  Dutch 
jflurnal:i  pulilistiLil  in  ihis  place 
attach  (nT  more  iinporLiinL'c  tu  the 

price  which  a  certain  crop  of  "Sumatra  leaf" 

has  fetched   in   the  Amsterdam   market,  than 

they  would  to  a  lelegram  from    ihe   infattihlc 

Kcutcr,  stating  that  the  whole  of  tttc  rest  of  the 

world  had  been  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Truly,    in    Stimatra,   as   in  their  own   country, 

ihc  I>ulL-h  have  solved  the  difficult  probh-m  uf 

eonibjiiing  cummercia)  pro!i|)erity  with  political 

insignificance. 

It  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate llint  onre  upon  a 

lime,  in  the  I-ar  East,  as 

in    Kurope.    the    Dutch 

were  our  keenest  business 

co!n(>etitorsand  our  mo^t 

relentless   [iDlitical    foes. 

Itul  such  wsm  undoubted- 
ly the  case ;  for,  in  the 

somewhat    remote    past. 

they  were  continually  and 

s  u  c<'e  ss  f  n  1 1  y    checking 

British      enterprise      by 

every     possible     means, 

and    in    effectinij     their 

object    were    in    various 

instances    more   or    less 

direcUy    responsible     fur 

the  massacring  of  English 

communities    and    inrli- 

vidualb  not  only  in  the 

Malay  Archi(x:bgg,   but 

in    Japan,    China,    and 

Ceylon. 

Little,    ver)'  little,  has 

been     written    abuut 

Sumatra— in  the  English 

language,  at  all  events  ; 

and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  islands  in 

the   world,    replete    willi 

interest  alike  !o  the  natu- 
ralist,  the    scientist,   the 

s|ionsman,  and  the  man 

of  industrial  proclivities. 

The   anthropologist    has 

food  here  for  everlasting 

study;    for,    of   all    the 

mixed    communities     of 

the    much-mijced    iiast.        ^^  ;,"*„"«  .k  Jl^^ciL. 


n  Sumatra  at  iht  prcflcot  day.      Written  from  notes 
same  unique  and  beautiful  photograph*. 

Sumatra,  Hithin  its  area  of  1 70.000  tiquarc  miles, 
offers  a  more  varied  object- leison  in  inter -racial 
cumplieatiuns  than  protubly  any  other  locality 
of  its  sue  in  the  Morld.  Its  population,  said 
to  amount  to  about  3,000,000,  is  made  up  of 
Malays,  Javanese,  Kliiigs.  Iljttaks,  Achincse, 
Dyaks,  I'apuans,  Chinese,  Moors,  and  a  host 
of  other  races;  and,  of  course,  an  infinite 
variety  of  cross  -  breeds  between  them  all. 
Then,  again,  there  Is  the  wliiie  and  partially- 
white  community,  nwinly  comjjosed  of  Duteht 
with  many  (ItTmans,  a  handful  of  F.nglisl 
men,   possibly  from   200    to  300,  and  a 


ia;«i».ciirnik)>   hlt  iw  a  -)■&■  w  *s  m  itvvty  Hue 
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representatives  of  nlinost  every  European 
11:1  tiun. 

I  had  Icfl  ihe  woiUl  of  today  suddenly 
^bt-hind  me,  and  during  most  of  my  stay  in  the 
^■Btantl  I  w:ls  prnclically  out  of  the  rangt:  of 
^Kelegrains  anil  letters,  vrhieh  form  the  bane  of 
^Khc  journalist's  evistcncc-  Here,  at  all  events, 
^^ilernational  questions,  as  the  world  knows 
them,  were  of  no  interest.  But  Sumatra  is  not 
fithout  politics  of  its  own,  with  its  lUtive 
>uluins,  its  cannibals,  its  tolerated  slavery,  its 
''bonded  latwur  which  amounts  to  much  the 


this  island  is   nearly  twice  as   big  as   Engbnd 
and  Seotbnd  put  toi;eilicr  1 

On  arriving;  at  the  port  uf  Itelawan,  one  takes 
a  very  Dutch-looking  train,  in  a  very  Dutch 
looking  stalitin,  arid  presided  over  by  officials  who 
are  very  iJutch-Iouking  in  the  distance  ;  ;is  llicir 
uniforms  are  like  those  one  sees  at  Amsterdam. 
On  a  close  insjK'ction  of  their  faces,  however, 
they  are  found  10  present  a  variety  of  shades 
of  colour,  from  cafi-aii-hU  down  to  a  black  which 
is  so  intense  as  to  have  almost  a  violet  tinge  in 
It.   As  the  train  leaves  tlic  station  one  is  suddenly 
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IDC  thin^  :  and,  above  all,  its  twenty-five  years* 

rJir  Mill  goint;   on,   and  likely  to   continue  ad 

vfifiituNi  regularly  and   steaijily  without  enlhu- 

<ni.  without  solution,  and  without  news[K)per 

rirtpondents.       Bui    these  are    purely    local 

Iters,  and  news  of  them  scarcely  ever  reaches 

outer  world.     When,  from  time  to  time,  we 

r  vague  echoes  as  to  what  is  going  on   in 

isbnd,  they  arouse  hardly  any  interest,  for 

>umatni  is  one  of  those  many  interesting  places 

the  wide  world  whose  very  existence  most 

iple  {with  the  exception  of  sump  collectors) 

vcgol  into  rhe  habit  of  ignoring.     And  yet 


plunged  into  a  dense  jungle,  the  growth  of  which 
15  so  rapid  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  com- 
pletely obliterate  the  raihray  track  in  a  foufi/e  of 
months. 

For  some  time  the  train  runs  throujih  a,i 
terribly  malarious  swamp,  where  crocodileS|r 
snakes,  and  a  variety  of  unhealthy  looking^ 
reptiles  which  appreciate  mud>and-watcr  exisl- 
erKn:  can  be  seen,  sometimes  witliin  a  lew  yards 
of  the  carriage  window  ;  and  the  trees  are  lined' 
with  monkeys. 

'Ilic  illusiraiion  on  the  preceding  page  affords 
a  means  of  appreciating  the  rapid  growth 
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jungle,  OS  il  represents  n  sile  on  which  a  road  is 
Ici  tie  mude,  with  x  loadrutiers'  hut  [KTrhetl  at 
a  roiisideralilu  elevation  up  u  tree,  fur  the 
[lurpuM.*  uf  k■s5cnin^  the  chances  of  fever,  ^tid 
of  avoiding  the  promiscuous  visits  of  such  wild 
beasts  as  cannot  climb.  It  will  l>e  seen  tliat  thr 
undergrowth  already  spreads  right  across  the 
rwcntly  made  clearance. 

The  second  illustration  Is  thai  of  a  rcprt- 
scntnlive  jungle  road  of  this  counir)-,  with 
buflato-carU  fuidtng  their  way  to  tlie  port.  This 
picture  shows  to  considerable  advantage  the  tall 
and  graceful  " Twalungs,"  or  beetrccs,  which 
form  50  prominent  a  feature  in  Suuiatran  forest 
scenery. 

Mobt  uf  the  Englishmen  in  this  island  ate 
tobacco  planters  and  live  up  country  ;  and 
when  I  arrived  at  Medan.  after  an  hour  in  the 
train,  I  found  that  there  w:is  only  one  Itntish 
resident  In  that  place,  olthuugh  it  Is  the  Dutch 
capital.  However,  there  weie  plenty  of  Uulch- 
men  there  who  s|x>ke  English. 

Of  Mcdan,  one  can  say  that  the  htHel 
accommodation  and  service  are  better  llun  tn 
any  of  the  Kir  Kasiern  British  Colonies.  In 
fact,    the    cnoliis    tlirou;;hoin    thi'     Diitrh    l-'.i=t 


Indies  are  the  only  ones  who  tT«I  tTie 
nun    with    any    sinibiante    of    resi^'ci 
present  day,  in  thl^  part  of  Uie  world. 

One  need  not,  however,  linger  in  Medui, 
wlii<.h  at  the  best  can  only  lie  described  a»  a 
very  mediocre  plarct  though  beautiful  enough. 
For  in  Sumatra  the  tropiral  luxuriance  is  to 
plentiful  and  |K-rsi:>tent,  that  the  Itand  of  nun 
has  been  un.iblc  to  make  even  the  modern  oil 
factories  look  hideous. 

Of  sport  in  thii>  {lart  of  the  world  a  great 
deal  minht  be  written,  as  the  Dutch,  not  being  as 
a  nation  of  a  very  sportmg  turn  of  mind,  have 
neglected  to  record  much  that  has  been  dune 
tliere.  Some  of  theoi,  howet'TT,  are  assiduous 
enough  in  following  up  a  ^itriety  of  the  game 
that  Is  available 

Among  the  smaller  aninuls  may  be  mentioned 
[Kircupineii,  squirrels,  hedgchog^i.  sloths,  a  small 
species  of  deer  hardly  brger  than  a  good  si ^ 
fox  terrier,  ind  a  variety  of  hats.  The  feathered 
world  is  -eprc-sented  by  storks,  kites,  crows,  and 
moiit  of  the  smaller  birds  ol  prey  :  pheasants 
and  all  sorts  of  fowl  arc  also  prelly  numerous. 
The  sea  surrounding  Sumatra  is  very  proliftc  in 
fi-h,  and  on  the  shore  turtles  .Tbounrl. 
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Among  the  larger  animals  in  Sumatra  may  be 
^■nentioned  the  elepliatit^  tig<^'',  rhinoceros,  hippo* 
^Boumus  bear,  bufTiIo,  omng-ovitang  and  other 
^Hprge  monkeys  ;  and  a  y.iriely  of  very  hig  wild 
^Haits.  Sot  must  wc  omit  lo  meiUion  the  cruco- 
^^BUe  and  a  great  nssoitnieni  of  snakes. 
^B  TIic  tiger  is  plenliful  in  many  parts  ;  and  the 
illusiraiton  of  one  of  these  animals  which  has 
iust  been  shot  by  a  Dutch  |i:irty,  and  is  seen 
rith  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  native  within  his 
isp,  serves  lo  give  an  idea  of  Hie  size  to  whith 
i-se  attain.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
^er  picture  that  has  ever  been  reeorded  by  the 
imera  is  tliat  which  shows  an  enormous  man- 
lier caught  in  a  trap.  This  is  in  no  sense  a 
xtored  photograph,  nor  is  the  tiger  a  dead  or 
"(Stuffed  specimen.  He  is  in  very  truth  a  huge  ant] 
iUlttcrous  man-eatiT,  here  seen  caught  like  a  rat. 


The  system  of  tiger-lrapping  in  Sumatra  is~ 
extremely  interesting,  and  is  clearly  demon- 
slratetl  by  this  photo.  In  the  pn-sent  instance 
two  traps  WL-re  used,  one  of  which  consists  of 
a  strung  bamboo  structure,  some  izft.  or  i4rt. 
in  length,  and  only  just  wide  enough  to  allow 
of  the  tiger  enitring.  Conseipiently,  when 
once  in  he  cannot  conveniently  turn  round. 
One  end  only  of  this  structure  is  left  open, 
and  inside  it,  and  at  the  far  end,  a  decoy 
animal  ^  usually  a  goat  —  is  plared.  The 
moment  the  tiger  enters,  a  simple  mechanism 
closes  the  trap,  and  he  is  held  a  prisoner.  But 
the  tiger  is  proverbially  of  a  wary  and  suspicious 
nature ;  so,  lo  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and 
as  the  decoy  trap  sometimes  hangs  fire,  the 
natives  use  in  conjunction  with  it  an  enonprw'o 
spring  gin,  which  is  nothing  mote  ot 
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n  glorified  ml  trnp.  'I'liis  is  u-l  clws*.-  lo  Ihe 
cnlranrc  of  the  clwoy  irati,  ami  is  |>ani.nlly 
hidden  amiiiig  the  unfliTjjrmvth,  [uviiig  l«:cn 
(ml  made  Tist  lo  a  iH-i^hl>4jurin{4  (rirc  l>y  nic.iiis 
of  a  formidable  chain.  Should  the  tiger  Iw 
suspicious  of  foul  pl.iy,  nnd  prowl  about  the 
entrance  of  the  structural  trap  licforc  gotity  in, 
the  chances  are  thai  he  will  wander  into  .md  be 
caught  in  the  yin  ;  thus  exemplifjing  in  a  ([ueer 
way  the  [iroverb  ihat  *'  he  who  hesihiles  is  Inst." 
Such  w.is  the   fate  of  the   tiger  in   the  picture. 


Ibe  swarthy  gerjilt-njan  in  a  ivi,  who  tos  si 
the  L-lc])tiaiil  in  the  pieture,  and  r.nn  be  v.-en 
sitting;  triumphantly  on  the  knee  of  his  dctd 
ipi;)rfy.  is  a  iwtivc  priiressiiirial  huntsman  of  grdt^ 
renown  out  here.  He  has  from  lime  lo  lime  been 
of  the  greatest  use  to  Ihc  would-be  '^shooiiils" 
before  menlioncd ;  for,  being  of  a  practical  mmd, 
he  has  ever  been  open  lo  take  the  novice  out 
after  elephant  for  a  fued  and  very  moderate  sum. 
He  iit  also  prcfiared  tu  guarantee  him  a  "find," 
and  even    lo  shoot   the    Im.-:uI    for  him,   if  the 
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Should  a  tiger  thus  caught,  in  the  violence  of 

his  5lrugi;Ies,  succeed  in  dragging  his  trap  away 
from  its  moorings,  he  cannot  do  so  for  any  great 
distance,  as  the  nature  of  the  anchor  or  grappling 
iron  shown  in  llie  illustration,  and  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  chain,  would  cause  it  to  catch  in 
some  projecting  object  at  every  step  of  his  way. 
The  next  illustration  depicts  an  elephant 
which  loi  been  shut  by  natives.  Many  Euro- 
peans who  come  to  Sumatra  are  fired  with  the 
ambition  of  becoming  "hig-gamc  hunters"  at 
short  notice,  without  too  much  of  the  fatigue 
and  patience  which  arc  usually  requisite  in  the 
boH&fide  sportsQian. 


amateur  hanter  is   not  man   enough   to  do  it 
himself,  as  is  often  the  caite. 

In  the  good  old  days  the  natives  were  in  tlw 
habit  of  killing  their  elephants  by  means  of 
poison ;  but  although  the  I  )utch  have  not 
sutricienl  control  in  many  iwrts  of  their  territory 
to  protect  the  elephant  so  strictly  as  we  do  in 
our  own  Colonies,  this  very  barbarous  method  is 
not  so  much  heard  of  at  the  present  day.  The 
temptation  lo  the  savage  tusk -hunter  to  use 
poison  is  naturally  very  great,  as  it  obviates  the 
many  dangers  incurred  in  driving,  and  the 
troublesome  work  thai  must  be  undergone  in 
shooting  ihesy  huge  brules,  even  when  one  is 
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well  equipi»ed.  Hul  a  %ava^('  wlio 
IIv<rs  frail)  hand  to  inuuth  docs  no; 
siutly  (he  qut^tion  uf  ihc  useless 
slnughtitring  of  Itmalu  elt-jjh.nn;- 
and  falvcs  necttssarily  entailci!  [■\ 
llic  [»oisoninj(  (jroct-ss. 

I  have:  been  toid  iitdiguantly  I-;. 
Duichinen  that  cannilwlisni  and 
slavery  did  not  exist  in  Sumatra, 
and  by  others  thnt,  if  ihcy  did,  they 
were  not  tolerated  by  the  (Jovern- 
ment.  However,  that  Sumatra 
holds  both  cannibals  and  slaves, 
even  in  the  territory  which  is 
officially  under  Oulch  control,  is  a 
notorious  fact;  so  much  so  that 
the  most  hopi-ful  description  which 
a  verj*  opliniistic  and  modern 
Dutch  writer  can  find  to  give  of 
the  present  state  of  nffairs  is  only 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  rising 
generation  begins  to  rcfiain  from 
it."  And  the  same  writer  goes  on 
lo  give  an  account  of  the  official 
returns  of  the  tolerated  slaves. 

Early  EnjjlJsh  writers  used  to 
tell  very  vivid  tales  to  the  cfTei  t 
that  the  aborij'incs  of  Sumatra, 
who  lived  in  the  mountains,  were 

f)Qsst^sed  ol  iMiiicB  coiereti  with 
tair.  like  monkeys,  speaking  a 
peculiar  bnj^uage.  shunning  the 
society  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
and  li\-ing  solely  f«i  the  natunil 
produce  of  the  woods.  The 
doubtless  still  keep  up  chcir 
exclusive  tastes,  for  I  Iiave  never 
met  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  people  of  this 
class  in  the  island. 

The  Uattak  tribes  are  the  cannibals,  and  live 
mostly  in  central  Sumatra,  around  I.ake  Toba, 
on  an  elevated  tableland  .|,ooofl.  al>ovc  sca- 
Icvd.  'I'hcy  inhabit  weird,  picturesque  villages, 
the  entrance  lo  one  of  which  is  depicted  in  the 
nccoropanying  illustration.  These  villages  are 
strongly  hedged  round  with  bamboo,  and  arc 
lOften  surrounded  by  muals. 

The  Batt;tks,  though  warlike  and  dangerous 
ing  themselves  and  to  the  people  with  whom 
are   in   the  habit  of  fighting,  seldom   give 
ny  trouble  lo  the   Dutch  auilioritiL's.      Possibly 
this  is  because  they  meet  with  no  serious  opposi- 
tion in  ctrrying  on  their  inan-cnting  and  tlurir 
slavery. 

Though    suppo.sed   to   be    suljduud   by    their 

white    conquerors,    these   curious     people    do 

ot  recognise  any    [xirticuLu  form   of  govern- 

mcnl,    except     their    own    rough  -  and  -  ready 

&^leiu.     Each  village  makes  iu  own  laws  ;  and 
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these,  strange  to  say,  are  not  laid  down  by  a 
dcs[M)[ic  chief,  as  is  so  often  the  case  aaiun)i[ 
savage  tribes,  for  they  base  their  laws  on  denio- 
iraiic  principles.  In  all  Ilallak  villages  tht-re  is 
a  large  central  liut.  w-hirh  serves  the  combined 
putjioses  of  court  of  justice,  house  of  parli.inient, 
municipal  council,  society  club,  and  free  lodging- 
house  for  the  unmarried  men.  Among  the 
many  curious  customs  of  this  people  is  that  of 
worshipping  a  particular  kind  of  sacred  jac  or 
pot,  called  a  "  Balanza,"  which  is  supt>osed 
to  secure  for  the  owner  [wolific  crops,  fortune 
in  love  and  war,  plenty  of  food,  and  to  ward  off 
evil  spirits  and  sickness.  These  >i»rs  are 
sup|K)sed  to  be  made  by  "the  God  of  the 
MfXin,"  and  from  the  same  materials  as  those 
employed  for  making  the  sun  and  minor  con- 
stellations. Under  the  etrcumstances  one  can- 
not marvel  that  they  arc  much  sought  alter  and 
somewhat  high  in  price." 

The  cannitkalism  of  the  Batlaks  chiefly  con- 
sists   in    eating    selected     portions    of   ibeir 
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enemies  and  nf  ilitfii  old  pctiple.  Wuh 
regard  lo  the  btter,  the  hntiit  and  the 
htart  nrc  the  urj;.ins  in  rcciucst.  The  idea 
being,  "  My  father  was  a  dotighty  warrior, 
.ind  a  wise  man";  or,  "My  mother  was  a 
l)cautiful  wuman,  and  bruught  into  die  svurtd 
nuiny  heahhy  t:hilda-n  ;  tlierefore,  if  I  cunKutne 
these  portions  of  (heir  bodies 
which  were  the  seals  of  their  intel- 
ligence and  virtue,  I  sliall  become 
endowed     with     their     excellent 

llilies."  Truly  a  somewhat  yrue- 
ic  form  of  logic,  and  a  weird 
method  of  demonstrating  filial 
respect. 

'i'he  Katiak  men  are  practically 
useless  for  any  civilized  purposes, 
except  that  ihey  are  great  horsc- 
hreeders  When  not  fighting  they 
are  surprisingly  indotci'.t,  and  tht_ 
wotnen  do  all  the  work.  Sirangelv 
enough,  the  women  liave  .i  grca: 
mfluence  m  the  uiunciis  andpotiry 
of  the  "nation." 

The  Achinese,  however,  wlio  are 
said  to  l»e  of  Moorish  descent.  ai>- 
(he  people  who  have  troubled  the 
authorities  in  Sunmiia  mute  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  They 
are  fierce  and  lawless,  and  the 
Dutch,  after  Iheir  protracted 
qiiarter-of-a-century  war,  have  been 
unable  to  subdue  or  control  them. 
As  the  war  is  &tiU  going  on.  ii 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  ihe 
Dutch  have  given  up  ih«  hope  r)l 
subduing  them  as  a  bad  job  lint 
for  years  the  Dutch  have  adopt*  I 
the  policy  of  botlting-up  th> 
Achinese  in  their  own  |iariicutar 
end  of  the  island,  with  more 
or  less  success.  In  their  territory 
of  33,000  square  miles,  however, 
the  Achinese  do  precisely  what 
they  like,  and  the  Dutch  hold  the  fr^'»  ■»! 
frontier  with  a  heavy  force  of 
militar)'  &nd  a  series  of  forts,  ronnerted  by  a 
Ime  of  railway  with  bullet-proof  rollini; -stock. 

The  trains  ofi  this  strategical  railway  are 
often  fired  at,  and  there  are  contiim.illy 
engagements  between  the  I  )utrh  troops  and 
the  Achinese.  The  inoruiliiy  on  both  sides 
is  very  considerable,  and  Holland  has  to 
pay  an  annual  heavy  bill  in  blood  and 
money  for  carrying  on  a  war  which  never 
seems  to  get  "any  forrarder.'  l*rom  time  to 
lime  the  Achinese  break  through  the  Dutch 
lines,  and  generally  ruti  amuck  among  the 
other  tribes,  sometimes  even  reaching  the  pre- 


cincts of  the  peaceful  Euro|Kain  ptanlers.  A» 
a  ndc.  however,  these  raids  arc  |ir<»mi»(ly  sup- 
|>reR.s4.'d.  'llw  Achinese  are  by  f.ir  the  Riinl- 
Lx>king  racx>  in  the  i-sLiml.  One  of  the  illustra- 
tions here  reprtKJm.ed  shows  a  Dutch  military 
out|)ost,  fixed  in  a  solitary  tteu,  for  a  con* 
sitleralilr    dislann-     round     whi<"h     the     jungle 
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has  l)een  cleared.  Here  the  Dutch  sentry 
stands  on  the  look  out  for  the  savage  foe. 

For  look  out  and  poinlK>f-vjntagc  purposes, 
elevated  platforms  are  used :  and  ii  will  be 
noticed  that  ihti  approach  to  the  l.idder  leading 
up  lo  these  is  protected  by  intertwined  threads, 
stretched  between  upright  rods,  at  about  i8in. 
off  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  entangling 
the  feet  of  any  enemy  apprwiching  stealthily 
by  night 

In  spile  of  the  fact  that  the  Acheen  coast- 
line is  constantly  patrolled  by  Dutch  gunboats, 
the  Achinese  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
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Hie  Malay  Peninsula,  antl  emcrprising  German 
imis  keep  thcin  well  supplied  with  arms  and 
Imniunitiun.  They  readily  recognise  (he  diffcr- 
ince  between  ihe  flnps  of  various  nations,  and 
tre  perferily  friendly  with  Kngli!.h  traders. 
It  is  said  tliai  scHne  time  ago  two  enlerjirising 

englishmen  ntade  an  ufl'er  to  (he  r>utch  (lovern- 
iient   to  quid  tliis  country  and  put  an  end  lo 

us  cxiK-nsivc  and  ineffectual  war  in  six  niouihs, 
for  u  piixn  sum  of  mfurv.     Huw  ih<-v  proposed 


In  turning  from  savagery  and  warfare  lo  the 
more  jx-aceful  but  hardly  less  interesting  sub- 
jects— namely,  those  industries  which  have 
made  Sumatra  one  of  the  most  thriving  indu.strial 
eolonies  owned  by  any  European  Power — it  is 
well  lo  reca]>iiulaie  some  of  Nature's  gifts  in  ihc 
vegclalile  an(i  mineral  way  to  this  prohHc  island. 
Tobacco,  pepper,  camphor,  nutmegs,  rice, 
cloves,  and  pulla-perchn  may  be  mentioned 
among   the   former ;    while  gold,  copper,   tin, 
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lo  do  this  did  not  transpire  ;  hut,  anyhow,  the 

>ulch  did  not  jump  at  their  ofTer. 
When  trade  h  done  in  the  interior  with  the 

Uhincsc  -that  is  to  say,  otherwise  than  abso- 
lutely on  the  roast-line— the  method  adopted  is 
these  latter  lo  deposit  a  certain  amount  of 
Itold  dusi  in  a  given  Ii.»calily  ;  and  the  trader 

>iDe%  and   coIIc*.ts  it,  leaving  in  its  f)lace  a 
|uantity  of  goods  which  he  considers  to  be  an 

Huivalcnl  in  ralue.     If  either  side  is  dissatisfied 

ith  his  bargain,  he  leaves  a  smaller  an)ount  on 

ic  next  occasion. 


sulphur,  and  coal  are  a  few  of  the  latter.  Of 
late,  too,  the  oil  industry  has  taken  such  rapid 
development,  thai  it  seems  likely  to  knock  out, 
to  a  great  extent,  both  Russian  and  American 
oil  in  the  Far  Eastern  markets. 

Of  the  agricultural  •  enterprises,  lolxicco- 
planiing  holds  the  first  place,  and  al  all 
events  as  seen  in  Sumatra  it  is  probably  the 
most  ptclurestgue  industry  in  the  world. 

This  will  be  appreiiuli.d  by  the  set  of  impres-i 
sive  pliotographs  referring  lo  the  subject.  The! 
first  operation  is  the  clearing  of  the  jungl 


which  is  a  terribly  cosdjr  ami  bboriuua  uiidcr- 
Uktng.  When  (he  ground  h;is  iKvn  laid  as 
bare  as  jtossihle,  hy  fclltn^;  Uecs  and  judi- 
ciuusty  firiiii;  the  uiidiT}<ruwUi  In  place*  (as  uxn 
in  our  photo.),  ihc  whole  ari-a  has  nvxx  lo  be 
ploughed  over  by  bulTalo  U-nmn.  lliis  pttXT^ 
alsti  is  rcprcMrnicd  in  iht-  next  iltustinlion.  This 
clcaHt^  of  ihc  jungle  is  a  continuous  process, 
for  after  lohncco  has  been  grown  for  one  year  in 


n  place,  it  IS  necessary  that  the  ground  should 
he  fallow  for  eight  or  ten  years  aficrwanto.  Con- 
sequently, a  planici':i  estate  must  Imt  at  least 
eight  or  ten  tinic&  the  »irc  of  the  area  wliich  at 
any  given  time  Is  under  cultivation  ;  and  <very 
year  tiK-  pbntcr  must  clear  jungle  to  an  cJttcnt 
cqu^il  to  hi^  cultivated  arui.  Wln-n  tti«  plough- 
ing has  been  done,  the  land  muM  then  be 
thoroughly  drained,  and  the  exfieiisc  and  skill 
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entailed  by  this  are  cxcniplifn.fl  by  thr  photn 
graph  of  cannl    cutting   for   dniinaiie  pur|N)st-5 
wliich  is  next  ttivcn.     These  canaU  ;ind  i^mallcr 
Lhbularies  iiUcrsect  the  entire  property. 
The  tobacco  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring,  and 


for  shipment  on  the  river  in  native  tighten 
nhuh  will  t-ike  it  to  Itelawjn,  whence  rt 
will  Tind  ii^  Wiiy  tu  all  surts  uf  countries 
and  he  ircnted  by  modern  machinery  amidst 
prauic  surroundinKH,  eventually  lo  be  smoked 
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carefully  nurtuied  through  its  infantile  slaves 
under  matting,  to  shield  it  from  an  overdose  of 
sun.  When  it  luis  teaehc<l  a  certain  develop 
menl  the  yuurij;  shottls  nre  pUiUeil  in  ciiui  di>Hant 
lines.  One  of  the  illustr.ilions  sIuhvs  a  toliarro 
field  thus  pjanied  after  alK>ut  ii  month '•■  yiowlh  ; 
and  the  nent  |ihotoi;raph  represents  a  iield  with 
the  tobacco  plants  arrived  at  maturity,  one 
month  Riid  a  half  later  on  This  is  uiiually 
about  the  end  of  June. 

Alter  the  tobacco  has  been  gnthfred,  the 
leaves  are  dried  in  enormous  sheds.  These 
shi^ds,  the  skeleton  of  one  of  which,  in  courM-  .<) 
construction,  is  illustrated,  and  whiih  an- 1>.  n.  t 
works  of  art  in  wooti,  bambot^  and  maUm^, 
arc  provided  all  round  their  sides  with  adjuM 
able  mats  for  reftulaling  the  air  supply  Kit  an  to 
insure  iwrfect  drying.  In  the  s-inie  photo,  m 
seen  a  group  of  Kling  cooties  whose  bufcines* 
it  is  to  build  these  structun-s  and  make  roadii. 

As  tliii  arlide  h.is  to  do  with  the  pi»tiirrs.|ue, 
1  need  not  deid  with  the  smring.  picMnn, 
sorting,  and  ixukini*  ot  the  lobaeco.  Ij-itlv, 
one  seei  the  Uilts  of  [acked  tolwrco  arriving  m 
the  inc«lable  and  ubni«itous  buffalo  waggont. 


by  men  who  have  but  little  idea  as  to  how  or 
where  it  was  cullivaled.  For  the  Sumatran 
tobacco  soon  lo.vs  its  identity,  and  I  have  often 
smiled  at  the  man  who  stales  that  by  merely 
examining  the  outside  of  a  cigar  he  can  tell 
whether  11  is  a  genuine  Havana  or  a  spurious 
iuiiiJiion.  For  "Sumatra  leaf,"  though  never 
useii  lo  make  a  whole  cig.ir,  is  on  account  of 
its  beauty  and  Kgubtity  employed  as  an  outside 
i^ivcrlng  on  raost  uf  the  iKtier  class  kinds,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  common  cigars  which  are 
smoked  all  over  the  world,  whether  they  are 
ostensibly  "Havana,'  ■' Manib,"  "American," 
or  "Itcrman." 

One.»f  the  things  that  greadv  impresses  the 
viHitor  to  the  Dutvh  Kast  Indies  is  the  difference 
between  the  manner  in  which  soeietv  is  con- 
du.  led  there  and  the  nuth.>d>  m  vttguc  in  lh« 
llrilul.  (ulonies  It,  itK-  lar  Kasi.  In  the  hiter 
.ommunnies  the  lulf-white  and  half-something- 
cUe  iwr^on  <^  pr.utically  an  outcast.  Tor  tfc 
real  native*  de^puc  him.  and  du-  white  nun  will 
m.  rec-vnUr  hnn  socially.  !„  ,he  Dutch 
tuU.meHthL-halt.aMe  rulw  the  roast;  fnr  ilw 
pinv  hK.(«leil    native  lux   not   the   rights  of 
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white  man,  and  the  law  is  very  severe  with  him. 
Whertas,  anyone  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
even  a  inuchdilutc-d  simiii  of  while  liUioil  in 
him  becomes,  legally  sjieaking,  a  while  man  ; 
.ind  this  Itas  a  weird  efTcct  un  social  inter- 
course. 

Truly  Sumatra  should  be  ihe  paradise  of  the 
half-caste  :  for  there  a  man  who  is  seven-eighths 
Papuan  nigger  and  one-eighth  Cretan,  or,  let  us 
say,  one  who  may  be  mostly  a  mixture  of  Kling 
and  ex-cannibal  Balt-ik,  with  a  dash  of  white 
blood  acquired  from  an  ancestor  who  was,  say, 
a  Vladivustocic  jew,  is  as  good  as  the  niu.st 
reputable  I>utchman~  indeed,  as  his  behaviour 
clearly  indicates,  v.i^cly  superior.  \o  doubt 
such  a  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  inchnalion  of  the  Dutch  to  legally  niarry 
native  worat-n ;  with  the  result  that  ihure  arc 
many  more  half-casies  at  the  pre.sent  day  than 
there  are  botta-fide  white  Dutchmen  in  this  [lart 


of  the  world.  And  now  that  the  half-caste  so 
far  outbalances  the  real  while  man,  the  Dutch 
Ikave  to  keep  on  jjood  terms  with  him.  aiKJ  even 
to  treat  him  with  profound  res|K-cl ;  because, 
were  he  to  throw  in  his  lot  wjih  the  restless 
and  often  hostile  tribes,  the  present  auihortiies 
would  6i)d  tl:eir  position  altogether  untenable. 

Vet  Dutch  Colonial  law  works  out  in  many 
respects  better  than  our  own,  and  rs  eminently 
suited  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  place, 
though  sometimes  its  methods  might  seem  to 
clash  with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Englishmen  living  in  Sumatra  nniintain 
that,  were  British  Colonial  k-gislalion  in  vc^ue 
in  that  island,  they  conld  not  possibly  carry  on 
their  industrial  enterprises. 

Yes,  Sumatra,  in  spite  of  its  bumptious  and 
often  offensive  half  castes,  and  its  truly  abomin- 
able climate,  is  distinctly  a  good  place  to  go  la 
An  excellent  place  to  visit— but  not  to  live  in. 


Washing'Day  in  India. 


Tlv  ViitvA  Sacad. 

rhit  article  ii  of    interest  to  all— particularly  houac-wivea.     It  deecribea  and  illuilratei  by 
of  photographs  how  the  men  do  the  waahing— or  rather  ruin  it— in  India. 


mcani 


INDIAN    dliohics-    which    in    pbin 

English  means  "  washermen  "—are  a 

national  institution.  'Htcy  aru  unique 

in  iheir  ways,  and  the  likes  of  ihem 

are  not  to  bt  round  in  any  other  pan 

oJ  liiL  \\i,t\i\,  cither  as  males  or  females.  They  do 

thitigs   with  :i  delightful   ^imjilidty  that   would 

[^afou.se  ihe  demon  uf  envy  in  the  hearts  of  nil 

teamed  srorrhed,    suds  smeared    British    laun- 

'dresses.    Working  chiefly  in  tht:  o|M:n  air  amidxt 


^, 


(he  most  picturt>!H(uc  surroini dings,  they  arc 
generally  a  healthy  lot,  and  have  never  that 
jaded,  aged  appearance  ttiat  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  pent-up,  stufTy,  steamy  laun- 
dries of  more  civilized  countries.  Sfachinery  they 
know  nothing  of;  and  as  for  soap,  they  have  a  very 
primitive,  ha/y  notion  about  it.  They  rely  chiefJy 
on  muscular  action,  aided  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  to  produce  the  cleansing  effect-  -and  very 
startling  that  result  is,  barring  certain  unfortunate 
accidents  in  the  shape  of  enlarged  holes  and 
smashed-yp  buttons  that  invariably  dog  their 
benevolent  purposes.  Hut  more  of  ll^t  pre- 
sently. 


The  modus  of^trtxndi  Ls  simple  throughout. 
In  our  first  photograph  we  see  these  men 
collecting  the  washing  from  house  to  house 
in  large  bundles.  Each  bundle  usually  rtpre- 
senls  a  separate  Family,  though  in  the  case  of 
ver)'  small  bundles  they  are  generally  lumped 
together  in  a  larger  one.  Constat {uenlly,  one 
would  imagine  thai  a  hopeless  mixture  must 
ensue  among  the  several  bt-lungings  of  these 
small  families.     It  is  no  use  marking  your  name 


•<,   CCI.I.tf  TIKC  TH»:  WAJIMIfCO. 

on  the  linen,  as  the  dhobics  won't  understand  i[j 
and    we   know   from    sad    ex[)erience,    even    in 
Christian  countries,  that  it  reipiires  a  vet)' honest 
neighlKiur  to  return   your  favourite  silk  han( 
kerchief  ttut  he  has  got  hold  of  by  n)ist;ike,] 
(Curious  how  people  wl^o  are  beyond  reproacl 
in  all  other  maiters  tamper  with  their  consr-ienc< 
in    the   matter  of  goml    silk  liandkL-rehiefs,     II 
speak   feelingly  on  the  su,bject-  and  wash  aU^ 
these  things  at  home  in  a  basin.) 

But,  then,  the  Indian  <lkol>ie takes  prerautions 
to  avoid  such  co/i/re/rmps  amongst  his  customers. 
He  marks  the  belongings  of  e.ieh  family  with 
mysterious  signs,  ui.ueh  like  Morse's  code,  wl5ii:h 
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are  intelligible  to 
Itlni  nlone.  These 

nable  him  to 
identify  each 
family  when  de- 
livering the  wash- 
ing. As  for  the 
separate  property 
of     the    different 

embers  Thereof, 
Ihat  is  their  own 
lookout.  If  yuu 
don't  want  to 
choke  yourself 
with  your  younger 
brotlier's  collar, 
nuirk  your  own 
with  your  initials 

merely  for  your 

rsona!  safely, 
and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the 
dliobie. 

Having,  then, 
got  the  washing 
together,  the 
dhobics    protx'ed 


/•/t,fia.  /j-l 
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to  place  them  all  in  a  lump  In  :i  deep  trough 

of  water.     They  mi.x    with  it    a    little    native 

Lsoap,    the     primitive     composition    of     which 

[*rould    prob.ibiy    incur    the    unbounded    con- 

ipt   of  every    Euroix;aii   soap-manufacturer. 


Above  the  trough  is  placed  a  ncoden  cross-bnr 
(shown  in  the  second  photo.),  to  which  the 
dhobies  hold  on  while  treading  the  clothes  with 
alternate  feet.  The  effect  of  such  treatment 
is  to  squash  up  the  clothes  into  a  soft  condition, 

and  squ^ish  out 
much  of  -  well, 
we  .shall  cill  it 
t  lie  for  c  i  g  n 
matter  that  doi^s 
not  legitimately 
liolong  to  them. 
I'hc  water  in  the 
trough  is  re- 
peated ly  re- 
placed, and  the 
process  of  tread- 
ing goes  on  till 
iherlothes  begin 
In  assume,  if  not 
.111  immaculate 
appearance,  at 
l':-.ist  a  faint  re 
semblance  to 
their  pristine 
hue. 

Then    the 

clothes  arc  taken 

out  of  the  trough 

and    carried    to 

M«i«  o^  TUB  »WT.  tii*^     wnshing- 
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riii:  wiin;  uoki.h  m.uia/jne. 


pliotoj.  Jutting'  out  into  the  water  art,-  a  minilier 
of  iti'liriTfl  i*.Tratc'i  Ijoarfis,  pt  car h  of  wliir.h  is 
V(:»ij  .'I  tl\,r,\,'\i:  at  work.  'Iht;  way  h-.-  |tro(:i;(.-t.is 
is  this  :  H*,-  l;i;.-  fi'.M  of  tli':  cMnni';  t.iid.  -ay, 
o!  yo'ir  uniii-.i.tioiiiiM'-.  .hkI  liip-  it  into  tin.* 
|.ool  till  it  i,  \-.>:\\  -.',;,k..!  i  I,mi  sud']i--iily  ibc 
very  flfiMon  of  ('rmity  i<.-in->  to  |'0--css  hit 
*oij!.  W'liirliii;^  tin;  uiilia[»py  ;iariinnt  rrjijiid  lii^ 
h'-afi,  he  hrinj!s  it  down  with  a  iimrdt-rou-. 
\,:iivj^  on  thi:  crinJtlcfl  hoard.  Out  flji  ->  a 
h'.itton  off  tht  niiscrahlc  oM- '  t  "if  hit 
an;;cr  /and  perhaps  hifi  th<.-  ^.'riiiniri;:  wviiian 
in  front    in    th*:  cvc;.      Iliit    h<:  d'.""<n  t  <.ii<'  ihr- 


crinkled  hoard,  as  shown  in  our  next  pnoto. 
Here  the  result  is  wonderful,  and  the  stone 
ii>elf,  after  a  few  years'  oix.-ration.  becomes  a 
smoother  and  a  (latter  iKrinji.  and  is  licked  out  of 
all  it"*  ancient  roui;hness. 

rile  clutlie>  are  now  spread  out  to  dry  on  the 
j:ra>s.  or  «»n  clotlieslines.  and  then  taken  home 
to  In;  vtaf  hed  and  ironed. 

Of  rour^e.  there  are  dliohies  and  dhobies. 
'J'he  '  oninion  >ort--ihni  is.  the liestructive  sort — 
<lu  thiiiLzs  <  h(.a|ily  :  their  charLies  are.  for  families, 
k-. ;  fill  loo  pieres  the  pieces  being  inde- 
T.',i,di.iu  of  vi/e.  ^o  that  a  tinv  handkerchief  and 


flying  l.ullDu,  lur  \\u:  luatlci' ul  th:tl.  Ili'ilip' 
tin:  ^arnu'iit  ;ii^,iiii  in  thr  puut,  and  Ikui;.;--  a'.\.: v 
ttitli  n-tniilcss  fiiiy. 

'Thru,  perhaps,  lu:  \aiii-i  Hii'  piiiormani  i-  a 
hil  liy  layiii.n  thi-  ^arnn-iit  in  a  hrap,  .uui  M[iia--li 
in^  it,  li-.lirij;  it,  rolling  il,  all  liIuii^l;  the  "  liiiklrd 
hoard.  '!  hi^^  enerj;clii-  prLneedinj;  ,^(n.s  on  till 
not  a  liiittoii  is  Irlt,  sound  or  nn-^ound.  'Mi.it 
Serins  Id  iiidii  ate  to  his  salislaclioii  that  the 
Washing  is  (piili;  done  :  in  fact,  il  is  tin: 
nii'tiT  liv  which  he  ;;ani;i'S  the  pme  and  tni 
alloyed  cotidilion  uf  the  .^anniiit.  That  it 
has  now  Middrnlv  ri'Miine<l  it",  piisliru-  while- 
jiess  is  a  sort  of  a  iniraniluus  acridenl, 
niysti-rifiusly  roiuurted  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  hulions,  which  does  nut  aflVcl  his 
eijiianiniilv  in  the  ica^t.  The  hnltoiis  are  ;;one : 
his  work  is  done  .More  than  thai  hv  dues  not 
<':ne  the  ciMnliin(.d  hulloiis,  so  to  speak.  When 
the  dlmliie  is  sei/cd  with  a  special  malice,  and 
detciinines  In  elVi  ct  a  ntaxinuim  dilapidation, 
he  chooses  a  haul  tiat  stone  in  prefeiencc  to  the 


.1  lar^'i;  t.ilili- 1  iolli  I  oinu  aliki-  as  one  piece. 
Sinci;  tlii^  ainiiuiu-  to  ;d:unl  a  h.ill'peiiny  per 
piici;  ill  Kiii^lish  nioMiv,  thi  re  is  nothinj;  to 
,Uiuinli]i;  at  il  in  ihe  dhohie-'  li.nids  the  pieces 
have  ;i  tcndeti's  Will,  lu  Ik(  oine  more 
pie(i.'s.  To  miard  against  mh  li  i  oniin^encics 
one  on^ht  to  cniplov  a  s[niial  (lass  of 
dhobies.  called  /•iiiu-ti/i'a/is.  These  arc  a  sort 
of  i-yperl  dhohics  who  do.  sav,  a  i;<.'nlleinan's 
shirt  lor  2d.,  or  a  lady's  muslin  Irock  for  4d. 
Thai  is  cheap  enough,  especially  as  ni  llu:  latter 
tase  there  is  ijk'iilv  ol  carefnl  work  mjiiircd  in 
iroiiinji,  frilliiiL;,  etc.  (1  put  the  "(.■Ic.."  In. cause, 
beini;  a  mere  male  thing.  1  don't  know  what 
niysterious  manipulations  a  muslin  Irui  k  th>is 
reijuire.) 

There  is  another  advantage  in  employing 
pinwallahs  instead  of  the  commoner  sort  of 
dhobies.  Our  last  photograph  represents  a 
washing-pool  at  Bhowanipur,  south  ol  Calcutta. 
Well,  this  pool,  like  many  another  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,   is   very  shallow  and  de- 
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pendent  entirely  on  iht:  rains  for  its  supply  of 

water.     Now,  we  are  told  by  scientists  of  the 

^■existence  of   microbes  in  pretty   nearly  every- 

^'ihing.     We  simply  can't  gel  away  from   them. 

If  thai    be    true,   then    these    still-waier  pools 

tmusi  contain  all  the  se^ernl  microfxs  in 
creation,  and  tinlcs.^  in  their  mutual  struggle 
for  existence  they  kill  one  another  off — as  prob- 
ably they  do.  for  otherwise  India  should  have 
been  a  howling  desert  ere  tliis-the  clothes 
washed  in  such  jxiols  must  be  infected  with  all 
the   ailments    known  to  the  medical   fraternity 

I  (barring,  perhaps,  "housemaid's  knee,"  which, 
]  am  told  by  a  competent  authority,  is  the  sole 
disease  thai  is  ka/ caused  by  a  microbe).  Well, 
Ihen,  if  people  in  India  are  afraid  of  microbes 
they  ought  to  employ  pinwallahs  to  do  all  their 
washings.  Tliese  generally  use  filtered  water  for 
their  work,  and  good  I'nylish  soap,  instead  of 
the  mere  banging,  thumping,  whacking,  and 
pummelling  or  their  inferior  brethren. 
The  sole  objection  to  pinwallahs  is  that  they 
take  no  end  of  time  lo  do  their  work.      A  fort 


night  is  nothing  uncommon  wiln  them.  On  the 
oiher  hand,  port  dhobies — by  which  I  mean  a 
class  of  dhobies  who  work  in  Indian  ports — are 
a  perfect  manx'l  of  sjKed.  Ii  is  quite  the  usual 
thing  wlicn  a  vessel  touches,  say,  at  Madras,  at 
9  a.m.  lo  take  in  coal,  and  then  deijarl  at 
3  p.m.,  for  a  dhobie  to  board  the  vessel  and 
offer  to  wash  all  the  passengers'  linen  within  the 
six  hours ! 

Of  course,  in  the  hurry  and  scurry,  the  clothes 
are  liable  to  Iw  mixed  up  a  bit,  and  the  passen- 
gers ought  not  to  take  deliver)'  just  at  the  List 
minute  before  they  have  time  lo  identify  each 
piece.  There  is  a  story  told  (how  far  true,  I 
know  not)  of  a  certain  passenger,  a  lady  of 
Amazonian  proportions,  who  merely  counted 
the  pieces  without  closely  examining  them.  As 
fate  would  have  it,  there  was  a  male  passenger 
who  did  likewise  with  regard  to  a  certain  pair 

of   stockings.      Weil— er — hem on    second 

thoughts  I  had  better  not  say  any  more.  History 
has  failed  to  acord  their  words  when  the 
mutual  restoration  was  effected. 


An   «nthr*llin|   nirrativc.   tncdatly  compiled   in   Vienna.      How   prActically   the   whole    resources  of 

itae  AuMro-Hun|[«rt«n  Uinptrf  t\mA  to  be   brought    into   play  to   effect   ihe   release  of  s  party  of  cave 

•xplorvrs,  who  were  Imprtsoncd  by  the   rising  of  the  river  thsl  flowed  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 


H'srKlA  )\  |iii»lvili1y,  nrhcr  thnii 
any  other  tiiumry  in  KHropr  m 
r\ici»>i\t!  i-n\f!«,  hitldcn  away  in  the 
iiUi'tior  nr  Ihc  iiHMiiiiainii. 

\(  (Inu,  the  rapital  of  Siyria, 
stncf  the  licii^i  liinn  oi  the  nineties,  there  have 
boen  two  lival  Mn-irtu-x  for  <-a\-c  exploring.     In 
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Ik*  mnomik  «f  A|irt\,  i^,  «  ^n^n^t  t>e«^ 


His  comiianions  wetc  Kari  Kweier,  a  hook- 
ii'ller,  iwcniy-nine  years  old  ,  the  artist,  Karl 
Kurz,  aged  Iwx-nty-cight,  who  was  wont  to  make 
skctehes  of  the  cavrs  he  visited ;  the  artisan, 
l-rani:  Maier,  aged  twenty,  and  the  two  purney- 
men  saddlers  Karl  Oswald,  twenty-one.  arid 
Anion  Koclxnunn.  a  year  younj^er  Besides 
these  there  was  Rudolf  Haidt,  a  school  boy  of 
fifici'n.  who  had  filled  his  head  with  Julct 
\"ernc's  fantastic  stories,  and  who  coaxed  Hcrr 
Fasching  until  the  laiiei  agreed  to  let  hint  go 
with  the  i^rty.  With  childish  dehght  the  lad 
lix>ked  fntward  to  the  advcnttirea  he  expected 
to  have  in  the  caxtr,  but  he  little  dreamt  of  what 
leally  awaited  him  in  those  gloomy  depths. 

The  explorers  when  staiting  for  the  Lurloch, 
wore  ordinary  tourist  drivs  aiKl  took  with  ihero 
[mivtsionb  hJrety  enough  for  one  day,  while  the 
twy  had  only  a  couple  of  slices  of  bread, 
some  apples,  and  a  few  scraps  of  ham.  The 
pany  also  took  with  ihem  a  plan  of  the  grottos 
discovered  a  foftnighi  livlbrc;  attd  a  diptomn 
which  they  intended  &t»ciang  up  in  the  daric 
ca\e  'n  ordtT  to  announce  to  posterity — but 
still  taotc  to  their  cantcmporaric^- -that  tt  was 
rirv  w<W  opfffied  np  (he  LtiHoc  h  * 

Yhvts    t-  .ind    in    hrgb   spirits;   these 

M^vti  |»ef-  -It   m  the  evening  by  traiti 

(or  lV>Qt^u,  a  trn  %utH^n<.  to  the  fwrth.  Amved 
there  thcY  imnKxliatety  <jtned  for  the  rtllage 
vS  SetOfiftCK  *tm-h  is  defected  in  the  occom- 
lunyin^  photqiratiK     Lesilim:  from  thcr  tillage 
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a  valley  three  miles  long  to  the  perpendicular 
side  of  ihe  Schoeckel,  which  mountain  is  1.437 
■mfctres  high  an<]  celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
view.  The  valley  through  which  the  Semriach- 
bach  flows  gels  narrower  and  niirrower  as  it 
^approaches  the  precipiioU!=  Schceckel,  till  at  last 
the  brook  rushes  with  great  force  through  a 
narrow  gorge.  Not  rinding  an  outlei,  the  stream 
in  Ihe  course  of  ages  m.ide  itself  a  bed  right 
•through  the  side  of  the  Schueckcl. 

Xow,  in  the  ordinary  way  it  is  a  ver>'  harmless 
streamlet,  but  in  times  of  great  rains  it  swells 
-enormously,  since  all  the  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood runsintoit.  At  the  spot  wherethe  river  enters 
the  rocky  wall,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
,  is  a  semicircular  black  yawning  gulf  forming  the 
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•chief  entrance  to  Ihe  Lurloch  Caves.  Rushing 
>and  roaring,  the  Semriachbach  disappears  into 
the  cave  as  seen  in  our  next  illustration.  The 
roof  of  this  cavity  presently  becomes  so  low  that 
a  man  warning  to  go  throifgh  must  stoop,  and 
^ndecd  in  places  crawl  upon  his  hands  and 
lees.  After  a  few  more  |Kices,  howe%'er,  the 
:ky  roof  rises  and  widens  into  quite  a  spacious 
iflll,  which  has  been  known  for  years,  and  Is 
ibout  100  paces  long. 

There  is  a  hall  opposite  the  entrance,  and  • 
the  brook  here  widens  out  in  a  sort  of  basin, 
[n  the  extreme  background  above  the  level 
the  water  can  be  perceivi^d  an  opening, 
leading  into  a  very  narrow  canal  some  aofL 
>ng,  but  which  is  so  low  that  to  get  through  it 
fis  necessar)'  to  cmwl  along  in  the  water.  If  the 
*aler  be  at  all  hijih,  it  is  altogelht:r  impossible 
lOi;et  through  this  canal— at  the  end  of  which, 
fcy  the  way,  the  brook  disappears  in  a  cleft  in 


the  rocks.  At  that  spot  begins  a  funnel,  sloping 
upwards  about  30ft.,  and  leading  into  the  first 
of  the  inner  caves  of  the  Lurloch,  which  were 
discovered  on  April  15th,  1894,  by  members  of 
the  club  previously  mentioned.  These  caves 
were  the  immediate  goal  of  our  "explorers," 
who  ho|>ed  to  be  able  to  find  new  cavities 
leading  thence.  The  sketch  at  the  top  of  the 
next  pi^e  gives  a  section  of  this  part  of  the 
niouniain  containing  the  caves,  and  shows 
which  way  the  expedition  had  to  take. 

It  was  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of 
Sunday  that  the  parly  reached  tlie  entrance  of 
the  Lurloch.  The  night  being  starlit,  they  could 
obser\'e,  on  the  way  down  the  valley  from  the 
village  of  Semriach,  that  the  water  in  the  brook 
was  unusually  high ;  and 
had  they  been  prudent 
ihat  alone  would  have 
induced  them  to  postpone 
ihuir  enterprise.  The 
thought,  however,  of  being 
oulstripped  by  the  rival 
association  urged  ihcm 
on,  and  made  them  cast 
caution  to  the  night  wind. 
The  first  hall  was  reached 
without  difficulty,  but  en 
the  canal  leading  to  the 
funnel  the  water  almost 
reached  up  to  their  chins. 
Hete  they  neglected  the 
necessar)'  precaution  of 
I>;iving  a  sentinel  Ijchind 
til  vv;irn  them  in  case  the 
•A.>\*ix  should  rise  still 
higher.  All  seven  of  the 
party  crept  on  into  the 
first  of  the  inner  halls, 
which  they  named  the  Koelzmann  Cave,  after 
one  of  their  number,  he  having  discovered  it  a 
fortnight  before 

Now,  while  the  expedition  were  at  work 
below,  very  heavy  mins  were  falling,  and  the 
brook,  usually  so  insignificant,  grew  to  a  roaring 
torrent,  completely  filling  the  horizontal  canal, 
and  partly  also  the  funnel  leading  to  the  inner 
caves.  And  not  alone  so,  but  the  stream  carried 
with  it  huge  trunks  of  trees  and  deMs,  which 
still  more  effectually  blocked  up  the  only  way 
out  of  the  cave,  and  effectually  cut  the  expedi- 
tion off  from  the  outer  world. 

On  that  Sunday  evening,  when  the  tnembcrs 
c)r  the  expedition  did  not  return  at  the  appointed 
time  to  their  friends  at  (iraz,  thi-se  latter 
naturally  became  ver>'  anxious  concerning  ihem. 
Next  morning  anxiety  deepened  into  real  alarm, 
and  many  relatives  of  the  parly  hurried  off  lo 
Semriach.       Of  course,   the    authorities   were 
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rtAN  ny  Tim  ii'Huk-h  tavks. 
lit*  KHiMlk'*.       IL  111*  PliM  "  IU11."      1'.  Nurrow  P.twiKr  IrailiitfC  l<>  <he  "  Kurk."       IK  Ttie 
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infonnod  thnt  Mmtcthiiig  was  niniss.  At  .Sctiirincli, 
wh^rv  the  cx{tlttrcni  nyn-M  souh*  time  nt  an  inn 
on  (l\r  Satunlny  111^)11.  the  {H^^pk'  thought  it 
•tTAnttr  thnt  itoiio  hail  iH-t'n  Ntt<n  u'lurnin^.  l>ut 
Ihou^t  llH^y  i»i)tht  havo  gunr  Uuk  anotluT 
WAV.  Hut  wlicn  simiillautHutslv  the  t-Nt-itcd 
rrlittixxit  amt  a  h^nic  |Virlv  ;»nivcil  Inmi  I'.r.i/, 
•H  tH'tnrMch  luirruHl  to  tlu'  1  uiIihIi  to  lu-l|> 
ti>  ik'ii\rf  the  prisitiu'i-s  Intiw  tln-ir  ilri-.uiful 
MtlMtion,  S*M«c  IvAU'  nu-n  tiiv\I  to  olit.uii 
WiMmv  10  tho  cursv  but  louiul  it  pliysiiMllv 
int|HVVMt4c  U^  ji*'*  thnni^h  tlu-  i<.vnini;  .uul 
^taiHS*^**'*  UWU'IU.  NoM  l\w  liunun.  hcuin-  ot 
irtwt  ha\l  Im|^vih\U  cauu-  with  >ho\i>N  m  onk-r 
h>  vUxvrt  the  «Atci:«  hv  uuMiis  ol  a  (.tim.  Soon, 
h*»rwr,  it  »A*  si>rn  Uui  th.u  w,i>  u^c'c"!.  .is  i; 
MkU  t;iuk<\1  in  UMtx'nts,  .mJ  thi.-  w.Uct>  uv  \\n\t 

I\\}(m))v  intitU'v^  wvn*  i?ir  ,uti'nip;<  :.«  w-v. 
muntoAto  *nl>  iIhvm'  tn  tho  »-.»\o  l>\  n'.-..;s  ^ : 
*^tNi»v   MjiiwU      Then   i:  wnuxl  .»■*  ;;    i\.^\ 

»h<^^  (ho  jy>'^^*  W'  S-nin.uh  «v-r.t  i-onu-  ;v.o^; 
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of  food  attacbed  to  a  rope 
was  Intrusted  to  the 
swollen  torrent,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  be 
carried  into  the  cave ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  found 
that  the  rope  had  broken, 
and  the  box  studc  anumg 
the  stcHies.  A  barrel, 
containing  wine  and  five 
tins  of  provisions  and 
candles,  was  next  tried, 
but  had  no  better  ludL 
Thus  every  attempt  to 
supply  the  imprisoned  ex- 
plorers failed.  A  dirar 
had,  meanwhile,  been 
telegraphed  for  from 
Tries^  and  great  thii^ 
were  expected  from  his 
work.  After  puttii^  on 
his  heavy  drea%  be  entered 
the  cave  and  proceeded  cautiously,  partly  lyii^ 
on  his  back,  and  partly  pushing  himself  alof^t 
With  the  greatest  confidence  those  outsde 
awaited  the  results  of  his  exntions.  But  after 
a  very  few  minutes  a  signal  c^  distren  was 
reix'ivtii  from  the  inside,  and  die  diver  was 
drai:}:ctl  out  ;il)o\-e  ground.  On  uracrewii^  tfae 
(■l.i>s  of  the  eye-hole  they  found  the  man 
in^ensihU-  and  convulsi^-ely  gasping  for  breath. 
After  1\  ill:;  in  the  fresh  air  for  some  time  he  was 
alile  to  tell  them  that  his  air-tube  had  got  bent 
in  the  rave,  whieh  pre\-ented  his  hreatfajng. 
Neveithrk'SiN  he  expressed  his  wiffii^nesB  to 
make  another  attempt  tu  remove  the  obstructing 
tr(.e  trunks  and  masses  of  JeMs.  But  after 
another  tVw  minu'.e-i  of  frantic  effort  he  had  to 
l\  ilrav\n  out  a^ain.  The  bra%"e  fellow  made  a 
li.»  more  vain  atten;pi$.  and  vas  thenobltged  to 
liov  ...re  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  enter 
!h^'  narrow  eh.in:^tl  in  his  cumbrous  diver's 
e.iv^s.  He  ih(n  t-Mk  oil'  his  helmet  and  shoes 
.;:\:  ivni  xiti.^.  a  io:*.^:  way,  being  assisted  by  two 
o:^^:  Sra\e  men.  who,  alW  undressiii|t  waded 
i:i:ov.^h  the  t^Tttetly  cold  rushing  water  nptotbeir 
e!u>:v  Ker  :«o  hours  these  thraenwD  reinained 
.::  no:'K.a:^:  slK-\^\\U^l  in  koseiungiiofewcrdian 
^•■^■■:,v"  ;r;;"V>  o;  trw.<i.  which  were  dten  drawn 
v. :  tx  t'l  ro:v^  K.::  then,  still  &Mliqg  tfiein- 
>v"i.>  -.uv  :o  :.\ol-  «::h  imsat  numbers  of  logy, 
<;o:-.-  K.\  VN  ,::v.  tile  tx-oms  of  a  faridB^  tlwy 
v«.-.-  r; '.;:v-:a": A  vvr.".v;ted  to  adnnK  ttat  ttwie 
»x.:-;  !."":.>:  i^-tspect  of  tfaev SMOOcediiig 
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proposal  was  to  l>last  a  passage  in 
the  rock.  But  it  was  soon  abandoned,  as  a. 
spt'ctalisl  fe.ired  tful  the  fmymcnls  might  com- 
pIciL-Iy  block  up  Ihe  passage  of  the  water,  thus 
ciuMng  it  It  till  the  cave  to  the  root  and  drown 
all  who  wen;  in  it 

Then  once  more  it  w.is  proposed  to 
build  a  number  of  embnnkmentis  which 
should  partly  dam  up  the  water  and  partly 
dr.iw  It  off.  Hundredii  of  people  lent  a  willing 
band.  The  Graz  firemen,  the  First  Aid  Society, 
hands  from  the 
m-ij-hbounng  far- 
toritrv  miners,  and 
|ieas£Uits— all  weie 
iiniiring  in  their 
tlforts  to  erect 
dams.  The  en- 
gineers most  posi- 
tively declared 
It  the  water 
)u1d  be  kept 
ick.  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Ouring  that 
rime  several  men 
were  to  enter  the 
dry  cave  and 
complete  the  work 
of  rescue.  Two 
membeni  of  the 
filial  association, 
whose  heroic 
couraftecan  hardly 
be  tufficiently 
ick  nowlcdged, 
lumcered,ai  the 
•koment  when  a 
thoc  sltould  an- 
■c  the  clos- 
.  ^  -,i  the  dams 
c  their  way 
attempt  to 
the  prison- 
must  be 
cd  ihit 
ingofthc 
while  the 
tten  woe  at  work 
voukS  hai-c-  meant  certain  death  to  them. 
I-  re«ciilly    announced    that    the     em- 

'  would     Ik:     completed    on     Wed- 

.cninj;.      The    two   rescuers   attached 
i^   i,.it.  >  In  iheir  waists  and  tied   the  other 
eod»     la    lrtc%    and     then     waited     for    the 
ngnal.      On    cAch    side    of    the    thundering 
v«ntrt  kUtnd  hundreds  of  persons  in  a  state 
<^   ^hc  utmost    ncrvnus    suspense.      At    last, 
>l  6w  o'clock,  (he  long-expected    shot  was 


heard,  and  instantly  the  two  men  rushed  into 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  order  not  to  lose  one 
of  the  precious  moments.  In  breathless  anxiety 
the  water  was  watched,  but  somehow  it  did  not 
fall.  Soon  the  superintendent  of  the  dam  cira* 
running  up  breathlessly,  saying  Me  s/gfin/  hnt 
ffeu  giiYrt  fy'  Mt's/tiie,  and  that  the  danii  could 
not  possibly  be  finished  till  the  next  day. 
Was  there  ever  such  an  amazing  situation  ? 

'Ilie  very  elements  seemed  to  conspire  against 
the  saving  of   the  seven  unfortunates       For, 

whereas  on  Wvd- 
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nesday  the  water 
had  fallen  so  that 
one  could  get  into 
the  large  hall, 
though  no  farther, 
on  atxount  of  the 
huj-e  logs  of  wood 
which  blocked  up 
the  horizontal 
channel,  on  Thurs- 
day the  tains 
reconi  menced 
with  disheartening 
and  appalling 
vigour. 

The  scenes  en- 
acted before  the 
entrance  to  the 
cave  were  really 
terrible.  The 
wives  and  children 
oftho.'kMintomhed 
wrung  their  hands 
with  grief,  and  fell 
upon  their  knees, 
pniying  and  im- 
ploring (he  rescu- 
ers to  save  their, 
loved  ones.  One- 
mother,  whose  son 
was  among  the 
captive  explorers, 
actually  went  mad 
with  excitement 
and  sorrow,  and 
had  to  lie  taken 
forthwith  to  an 
asylum.  i\  local  catastrophe  ha*  rarely 
excited  such  intense  interest  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  an  empire  as  did 
this  one.  Numbers  of  tclegnims  asking  for 
Ihe  latest  news,  or  suggesting  some  method 
of  rescue,  were  received  in  endless  succession. 
Crowds  of  people  went  daily  to  the  remote 
valley  to  see  the  place  for  themselves.  I  n 
(ira?.  the  excitement  was  simply  delirious,  as 
you  may  imagine.   On  the  Thursday  the  general 
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and  the  unhappy  iuuther'»  prayers  did  not 
remain  unanswered.  On  Friday  afternoon  the 
(iovcmor  of  Siyria  received  a  telegram  informing 
liim  that  Hh  Majesty  took  the  greatest  intercKt 
in  the  affair,  and  desired  that  the  most  energetic 
measures  for  the  rescue  of  the  entombed  should 
be  taken.  At  the  same  time,  the  kind  monarch 
gave  ordeHi  for  two  companies  of  sappers  tu  be 
sent  to  the  scene  of  the  misfortune.  They 
arrived  on  Friday  night,  and  at  once  put  an  end 
to  the  miserable  bunglmg  and  the  consideration 
of  expense.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  anny  doctors.  On  Saturday  the  proper 
measures  were  begun  with  all  energy,  and^-most 
important  of  all — carried  on  according  to  a  wetl- 
conccived  plan,  so  that  a  very  ^int  hope 
revived 

At  daybreak  on  Saturday  the  interior  was 
thoroughly  iUuniinatcil  by  means  of  magnesium 
light  and  candles  fastened  to  wooden  crosses, 
which  floated  on  the 
water.  This  made  it 
[xissible  to  obtain  a 
ck-ar  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion The  principal 
(illiccrs  and  the  esperts 
thf.'M  took  couiuiel  to- 
gether, and  declared 
there  was  but  one  lait 
and  cvtremc  means, 
namely,  blasting  the 
ob.st.-Jes  in  the  caw 
with  dynamite. 

Immediately  Ihc 
miners  and  ^ip[>ers  set 
to  work.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  shows 
one  or  the  latter  lying 
on  his  back  on  a  primitive  raft,  boring  a 
hole  in  the  rock  for  the  cartridge.  The  in- 
tention was  to  make  a  gaUcr>-  from  the  back 
of  the  hall  in  order  to  get  to  the  funnel  and 
the  Foelzmann  Cave.  It  wxs  calculated  that  the 
gallery  would  have  to  be  50ft.  long,  and  of  this 
several  feet  were  made  the  first  day.  Nobody 
positively  knew  if  the  gallery  was  l»eing  run  in 
the  right  direciion,  as  the  course  the  channel 
look  was  unknown.  Of  course,  the  greatest 
care  was  needed  lebi  the  blasting  should  cause 
the  roof  of  the  cave  to  collapse.  While  the 
work  inside  the  cavern  was  being  carried  on 
with  feverish  haste,  outside  in  the  |»uring  rain 
other  sappers  were  busy  repairing  the  old  itims 
and  making  new  ones,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
next  sketch.  Telephonic  communication  with 
(iraz  was  also  established. 

On  the  Sunday  they  began  deepening  the 
\tvi\  of  the  brook  inside  the  cave  and  sawmg  out 
«ome  of  the   timber  heaped   up   there.      The 
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Listing  was  con- 
tinued vigorously 
tin  1:1  nearly 
noon,  when  the 
threatened  fail  of 
a  large  rock 
made  it  nectrs 
sary  to  pause, 
After  a  short 
consultation  it 
was  decided  !<■ 
avoid  rhe  dan):;!  r 
bj'  turning  th^ 
gallery  off  a  litltc 
to  the  left. 

In  the  afier- 
tioon  several 
sappers  reptjited 
that  after  break- 
ing through  a 
irall  of  rock  they  had  heard  knocking  from  the 

ner  cave.     These  gladsome  tidings  instantly 

used   intense  excitement  among  the  crowds 
outside  the  I.urlorh,  and  inspired  those  most 
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jnrenied  with  the  hope  that  their  loved  ones 
ight  be  siill  alive. 

Not  a  little  of  the  final  success  of  the  work 

rescue  is  aitrihuiable   to    the    enerj;y  and 

icprricnre  of  Herr  AVilhelm   I'uttick,  employed 

ihc  Government  forest  in  Carniula,  and  who 
»d  received  telegraphic  instructions  from  the 
Mnistcr  of  Ajjriculture  to  proceed  lo  Scmriach. 
lerr  Pnttick  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  cave 
tptorcr,  and  himself  had  twice  been  shut  up  in 

grotto  by  the  rising  of  the  water.  After  a 
ireful  examination  of  the  I.urloch,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion   that  if   the  new  gallery  were 
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carried  just  a  little  more  to  the  right  it  would 
run  into  the  funnel. 

During  the  night  the  blasting  and  mending 
of  the  dams  was  diligently  continued  according, 
to  Putlick's  plan.  On  Monday,  May  7th,  at 
ic  a.ni.,  these  latter  were  completed,  and  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  water  had  fallen  to  lulf  its 
former  height.  Now  the  friends  of  the  en- 
tombed waited  in  feverish  excitement,  their 
eyes  riveted  on  the  w.itcr,  upon  whoso  rise  or 
fall  depended  the  lives  of  their  dear  ones.  Pale 
and  in  mortal  terror  that  the  ne-vt  ncwb  would 
tell  them  it  was  too  late,  they  tarried  there. 
Before  the  water  had  reached  its  lowest  level 
the  (ira^  carpenter,  Rudolph  FUchur,  a  most 
excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  fearlessly  entered 
the  new  galler)*,  attached  to  a  rope  held  by  an 
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not    remAin    in   the   water  any 
lunger.     On  reaching  the  *'  hal) ' 
be    was   so   cxIiau&tL'd.  that  he 
^  couM  only  say.  in  broken  sen- 

tences, that  the  captives  were 
still  alive.  Instantly  some  wark- 
nicn  rushctl  <Kit  and  told  the 
H'kkI  news  lo  ihow  wfttting  twrfore 
the  enimnre-  "Thank  GotI,  they 
JTL-  all  nlivc,  and  will  he  saved," 
Uicy  cried.  Among  those  who 
heard,  there  was  scarcely  a  djy 
fve  when  they  learnt  the  news. 
nnd  a  &cenc  of  quite  indescribable 
jubilation  took  placvL  People 
shook  hands  with  one  another. 
Total  siranf^ppi  embraced  franii- 
cally,  and  not  a  few  fell  on  their 
knees  and  sent  up  i>niycrs  and 
\w^  heartfelt  thanks  to  Heaven.  A 
^'k  momcmlKfr,  when  T  ischer  cime 
out  !iup|>orlcd  by  two  men,  long 
and  oli-reiKatcd  cheers  broke 
forth.  Ttte  fcbiives  of  the  en- 
tombed men  hurried  up  to  him 
and  pressed  his  hand  in  gntilude 
for  his  brave  deed.  E\'erybody 
knew  thii  hiscour^igc  would  ha\e 
cost  him  his  hfe  had  the  em- 
bankment burst  while  he  was  far 
in  the  cave.     Fbcher  had  hurt 
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pi*CHEn  ArrEAks  skhalstku  at  rtis  mul'tm  i»>   ihl 

himself  somewhat :  his  wet  clothes  were  quickly 
removed,  and  he  w.is  instantly  put  into  one 
of  the  beds  at  the  month  of  the  l.urlocb. 
When  sufficiently  recovered  he  was  taken  to 
(iraz  by  the  First  Aid  Society,  and  caivfuUy 
looked  to  by  the  doctors. 

As  soon  as  the  water  had  fallen  a  good  deal, 
Hcrr  PuUick  entered  as  far  as  the  tunnel  by  the 
ume  way  ns  that  which  Fischer  had  taken,  and 
he  then  cilled  to  those  inside  asking  if  they 
were  all  well.  Several  voic&s  at  once  answered  : 
'*  We're  all  well ! "  ^A'hile  Putlick  was  putting 
some  further  questions,  which  were  promptly 
answered,  he  was  joined  by  Herr  Seti,  a  mine 
director,  who  also  did  a  great  deal  towards  the 
work  of  rcMTUc.  liy  means  of  a  long  pole  he 
handed  the  famished  ones  the  end  of  a  ro|)e 
attached  to  a  well  packed  bag  containing  ten 
Ixiitles  of  cognac  and  milk  and  some  candles. 
S.%  the  bag  was  hurriedly  being  drawn  up,  he 
admonishingly  cried  :  "  The  faintest  first." 

'Jhe  preconcerted  signal  was  given  at  noon, 
a  white  flag  hoisted  on  the  high  Schlossberg  In 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  then  there  was  a 
great  running  to  and  fro  ;  the  streets  were  filled 
with  eager  crowds,  just  as  though  the  tidings  of 
a  great  \-ictory  gvcr  an  enemy  oi  the  empire 


l«d  been  received.  The 
iiovemor's  offices  were  fairly 
taken  by  storm  by  those  who 
wanted  to  hear  particulars. 
Manuscript  pbcards  were 
posted  up  at  the  street  corners, 
nnd  llie  extra  special  editions 
of  the  papers  sold  like  wild- 
(ire.  The  military  commander 
irirnrdiatcly      Sent      doctors, 

<.s,     and     stretchers     to 

Semriach ;  the  First  Aid 
Society  and  the  Red  Cross 
Society  likewise  sent  ht-lp,  and 
in  the  aflertioon  n  veritable 
L>;odus  took  place  from  (Irax, 
for  everyone  wanted  to  !«: 
presentwhcn  the  seven  sufferers 
were  brou{i,lil  out  of  the 
dreaded  l.urloch  Caves. 

The  pood  news  having  been, 
telegraphed  to  the  Huiperor  v 
\'ienna,  His  Majesty  at  once 
replietl  expressing  his  great 
joy,  and  a  liitte  later  came  a 
congratulatory  dc>iiatch  from 
the  German  Kaisir.  Every- 
lH)dy  was  talkiiig  of  those  who 
had  aided  the  humane  work, 
while  li.e  heroism  of  Fischer 
'■■'"^  and   Pultick   was  loudly   and 

most  justly  praised. 
Meanwhile  the  bUsiing  was  successfully  con- 
tinued, and  pionetTs  enlarged  the  entrance  to 
the  cavern.  The  doctors  and  their  assistants 
erected  a  temporary  hospital  ;  a  kitchen  was 
improiiscd,  and  beef-tea  and  mulled  wine  held 
in  readiness. 

1  he  last  shot  was  fired  at  half  past  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Outside  the  grotto  it  pro<luced 
a  hollow  sound.  In  breathless  suspen.se 
hundreds  of  people  looked  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  where  Herr  Futlick,  Hcrr  Set/, 
and  two  miners  had  disapiwarcd  ;  the  numerous 
doctors,  members  of  the  First  Aid  Society,  and 
some  soldiers  posted  themselves  before  the 
entrance  and  in  the  first  hall  itself. 

Puttick  and  hi:*  companions  soon  saw  that 
the  last  blasting  had  bei^n  very  successful. 
Easily  they  removed  an  enormous  rock,  and 
with  little  trouble  the  four  crept  through  the 
cleft  into  the  inner  cave,  at  the  month  of  which 
the  crouching  unfortunates  awaited  them. 

A  few  words  of  greeting  were  exchanged,  and 
then  began  the  work  of  getting  them  out 
I'uttick  first  crept  out,  and  then  the  long- 
imprisoned  men  were  jiushed  after  hir 
They  helped  themselves  alonj-,  but  their  help- 
less legs  Iiad  to  be  turned   to   fit  the  cleft. 
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III   thn  outer  hall  tlu*  doctun 
and  nuntc^  received  ihcni. 

The  iwciily  niiiiulci  which 
this  look  scrnu'd  Iiku  .in 
firrnily  lo  thciw  oulsidc 
Kvcrybody  was  uskiny  :  "  Are 
they  not  fiee  yet?" 

A  h.-i^^.ird  figure,  hdd  up 
l>y  cwfi  men,  slaitj^cted  slowly 
ncnisit  the  lempotury  hrifJn'- 
over  the  l.iirliaih.  A  di-afen- 
ing  Hhout  wvnt  up,  and  hun 
dredft  of  hnnd»  wi:re  r-iincd  n^ 
n  •iiKtinI  for  mIciicc.  Who  Wii> 
ihni  vkclirton.  whose  eye*  were 
flhnont  luniUling  nut  of  ih-'ir 
Mii'kets  whose  (lc!>hli-<it  hps 
wartely  euveicd  his  teeth  ? 
His  dull  eves  M.ircd  «roii{hi 
h.  I  'ii-  liin\ ;  his  face  was  as  if 
i<i.iu>l  with  clay,  diHfi^iircd 
l»y  a  hunid  Miiile,  ihc  jjiw 
dropped  on  to  ihv  brt-ast. 
Nobody  knew  hitn.  That  was  Rudolph  llaidt, 
the  once  hDnnic  schoollmy  of  fifteen  !  As  a 
phniip  and  rtw.y  cheeked  hd  he  entered  the 
Huhtcrninenn  world  ;  he  left  it  hkc  ii  senile  and 
broken  okl  nun.  He  was  laid  on  tx  sireicher, 
his  dothes  taken  off,  ami  his  Imnis  cut  off 
Krcsh  litK-n  was  put  on  him  :  and  then  he  was 
n>vere<t  up  wttli  lilankctx,  and  given  some  C\>giu<\ 
which  he  <lrank  eajierly. 

Hit  hr\»ther.-\nd  sister  went 
tip  lo  him.  The  latter  fflini^'d 
when  she  saw  how  frightfully 
her  brother  was  altered.  His 
brother  gmi>{icd  hli  hand, 
hut  young  Haidt  rtrcogniwd 
nuhody. 

"  hon't  yt«i  know  mc, 
Rudolph  ?  "  rrii-*!  the  brother. 
But  it  vaeam  grin  was  the 
imly  uitswrt. 

At  Ust  tt>nwioiisiie<w  U'nan 
lo  n-lurn,  niid  the  \kh»  tad 
w,i*  taken  into  the  temporary 
hospit.d  » luM'  by,  Thi'te  llw 
nurses  ^ippheil  m.i»vigc,  while 
(he  tlut  ton*,  cimMilcrlng  hi^ 
(-ondtiion  \-ciy  critical,  did 
(or  hiiv  all  that  wa«  pm-«ib1r. 

Meantime  ap|KMit'd  the 
srti>i)d  of  the  rfrt-'unl,  Herr 
1  .>M  liuia.  whvi-ii-  (hiitniit  wc 
have  .iln-a*lv  <i\vn  on  the 
flt\t  IKij;r  111--  \\\r,  too,  w:is 
Nt1K"v      II  ;s  hang 

H^  out    i  Imi   his 

It    «aH     u-ktcRtMy    iittady. 


U*hen  the  crowd  caught  Mght 
of  him  it  broke  out  inin  lood 
hurrahs,  lo  which  Kasthing 
replied  pretty  rheerfully.  But 
when  he  Itad  been  jnit  on  the 
stretcher  the  reaction  M.-cmed 
to  set  in.  His  head  fell  back, 
and  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand&  an  the  unwonted 
light  dawled  him.  The  othcfs 
>M'rv  soon  brought  out. 

Most  touching  scenes  took 
plice.  Oswald's  agrd  father 
knell  beside  the  stretcher 
where  lay  his  loved  son.  The 
old  man  kissed  his  |W)k'  moutK 
It  was  an  alTectionnte  Mght  to 
ste  KurA  uld  mother,  with 
llie  tears  streaming  ilown  her 
(ace,  totter  up  lo  the  &pcii 
where  lay  the  flon  whom  Kha 
had  alreiidy  mourned  as  dead; 
she  pressed  him  lo  her  heart, 
and  they  held  each  other  in  a  long  embrace. 

All  the  seven  were  put  to  bed  in  the  field 
hospital,  and  then  iL  was  seen  what  havoc  the 
J07  hours'  entombment  had  wrought  upon 
them.  The  yellow,  shrunken  faiTS,  contra-stmij 
so  strongly  with  the  while  sheets  had  a  weird 
appearance^  enhanced  by  the  trembling  of  their 
emaciated  hands. 
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For  about  an  hour  they  lay  the.-e,  and  then 
as  young  HaicU's  condition  was  decidedly 
critical  lie  was  Uiki-n  to  the  house  of  the  [Xirish 
priest  at  Semriacli,  wlieie  he  was  nursed  willi 
all  care  and  kindness.  The  other  six  were 
carried  on  o|ien  liitc-rs  to  the  road,  and  then 
taken  to  Grfir  in  iimljulancc  waggons  by  the 
First  Aid  Society.  In  the  city  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  in  the  streets  ir»ipaiiently  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  rescued. 

The  aceoinjKinyiiix  picture  shows  the  ex- 
plorers being  helped  over  the  temporary 
bridge  across  the  l.urUu-h  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave ;  nnnther  depicts  poor  young  Haidl, 
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wrspjied  in  blankets,  being  carried  to  the 
hospital. 

Here  I  may  muntiuii  that  they  all  recovered 
tolerably  quickly,  even  Haidt  being  quite  well 
again  in  a  few  weeks.  At  first,  however,  tliey 
had  attacks  of  rheumatism  and  gastric  catarrh, 
bat  now,  with  one  exception,  are  none  the  worNe 
fiff  their  cave  adventure.  After  a  time,  however, 
poor  I-'asfhing  was  found  to  have  conlraclcd 
an  incurable  disease,  of  which  he  has  since  died. 

To  what  miracle  was  it  due.  will  he  asked, 
that  these  people  who  s'^rted  with  only  a  single 
day's  provi.sions  lived  in  the  Lurloch  for  a  whole 
week  ?  How  was  it  that  they  had  strength  to  walk 
out  of  tlie  cave— supported  on  each  side,  it  is 
irue?  The  strangest  of  accidents  liappenctl.  Th? 


box  of  provisions  and  candles  which,  as  already 
related,  the  Scniriach  priest  liad  sent  into  the 
cave  on  the  Monday  (,^oth  April),  hardly  during 
to  hope  it  would  be  of  any  use,  reached  the  inner 
cave  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  On  Wednes- 
day it  wa.s  noticed  by  one  of  the  explorers,  and 
pulled  out  of  the  water. 

Koelzniaim's  diary,  wliichhekept  whilst  in  the 
cavern,  writing  by  candle-light,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  fc-elings  of  the  [arty,  and 
their  manner  of  life  during  lliose  terrible  days. 

Under  date  Sunday,  April  jgth,  he  writes; 
"A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  u.s.  The 
rising  of  the  water  has  shut  us  up  in  the  Lur- 
loch, and  (lod 
knows  when  we 
shall  get  out. 
\\  hen  we  entered 
the  cave  at  2.30 
a.m..  the  Lur- 
bach  was  already 
much  swollen,  so 
that  in  places  we 
had  to  wade  up 
to  our  shoulders. 
In.SL-hing  thought 
ilierefove  it  would 
Ije  belter  to  give 
up  our  excursion, 
but  I  drew  his 
attention  to  the 
lact  that  the  stars 
had  been  shining 
when  we  entered, 
and  that  if  the 
weather  kept  fin-.* 
the  brook  might 
be  expected  10 
fnll.  So  we  went 
on,  and  got  some 

700  metres   into 

I ,.  .■. .....        |n.„„v  »,  i!„  ./^■:.        the  inner  cave. 

"  About  ten 
this  morning  we  began  the  return,  and 
were  very  much  astonished  to  find  the 
I'oelzmann  Cavern,  which  had  been  quite  dry 
in  the  nighi,  under  water.  Filled  with  appre- 
liension  of  coming  evils,  we  waded  on  through 
the  water  till  we  reached  the  funnel,  where  the 
water  came  rushing  towards  us  in  roaring 
torrenls.  At  first  we  thought  of  jumping 
in  and  trying  to  swim  nut,  but  we  soon 
saw  it  was  impossible.  The  flood  fast  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  we  had  lo  retreat  to 
the  hi;  best  |)arl  of  the  cave.  We  tried  to  dis- 
cover another  exit,  hut  found  nothing  but  water. 
Wc  often  slipped,  and  were  glad  we  did  not 
break  any  limbs.  Several  hours  after  wc  again 
Uicd    ty  net    tlirough  the  funnel,   but  in  vain. 
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We  were  certainly  cut  off  from  the  outer  world. 
Great  depression  took  possesion  of  us.  .... 
We  are  dreadfully  cold  in  our  wet  clothes.  Our 
thermometer  registers  only  9deg.  above  freezing 
(41'  Fahr.) ;  and  we  cannot  make  a  fire,  for 
damp  wood  bums  with  so  much  smoke  that  we 
should  be  suffocated. 

**  Monday,  April  30TH. — ^\Ve  did  not  close 
our  eyes  last  night  We  made  a  bed  of  the  only 
blanket  we  had  with  us,  and  lay  huddled  up 
close  t(^ether  for  warmth.  But  the  pointed 
stones,  the  cold,  and  excitement  would  not  let  us 
sleep.  To-day  we  again  made  efforts  to  get  out 
through  the  funnel  into  the  open  air,  but  we 
could  not  move  the  jammed  tree-trunks.  As  we 
do  not  know  when  we  shall  get  out,  we  have 
divided  the  little  remainder  of  our  provisions 
into  rations.  The  uncertainty 
is  dreadful. 

"  Tuesday,  May  1  st. — 
The  night  was  borriblej  we  lay 
in  the  cave  half  asleep,  but 
trembling  with  cold.  Outside 
it  must  have  been  raining  hard, 
for  the  brook  was  roaring  more 
violently  than  ever,  and  from 
the  roof  of  the  cavern,  which 
is  enshrouded  in  darkness, 
heavy  drops  fell  upon  us.  Sud- 
denly it  seemed  to  us  as  if  the 
roaring  of  the  brook  were 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  We 
jumped  up,  and  when  the  light 
of  the  candle  shone  on  the 
water  at  our  feet  we  saw  to  our 
horror  that  it  was  rapidly  rising, 
and  had  almost  reached  u!i. 
Hurriedly  we  retired  higher  up 
the  cave,  but  even  there  the 
water  followed  us,  so  that  at 
last  the  highest  part  was  only  a 
bare  metre  above  the  water.  Fortunately 
at  that  moment  the  water  ceased  rising,  but  it 
did  not  fall,  and  we  had  to  remain  on  a  little 
island,  hardly  so  large  as  a  moderate-sized  room. 
There  was  just  space  enough  for  us  to  sit  all 
close  together.  We  were  wet  to  the  skin,  as 
heavy  drops  unceasingly  fell  on  us  from  the 
roof.  The  torrent  at  our  feet  is  awful  ;  it  roars 
deafeningly.  When  w^e  lighted  it  up  with  the 
candle,  we  saw  tree-trunks  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body  being  driven  madly  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  the  foaming  waves. 

"Suddenly  we  asked  ourselves,  what  would 
happen  if  the  mouth  of  the  torrent  should  be 
stopped  up,  which  it  easily  might  be  ?  In  a  few 
minutes  we  should  have  been  drowned,  and  so 
we  quickly  set  to  work  to  avert  that  danger  as  far 
US  our  strength  would  allow.     Wc  did  not  know 
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where  the  mouth  was,  but  we  determined  to  seek 
it  Ai  we  could  not  wade  through  the  foaming 
water)  Fasching,  Oswald,  and  I  crept  along  the 
Focky  wall.  It  was  a  mad  enterprise,  for  had 
we  slipped  we  should  have  tumbled  into  the 
torrent ;  but,  fortunately,  after  going  some  sixty 
metres,  we  discovered  the  mouth.  Hanging  on 
to  the  steep  rock  we  sounded  with  long  poles, 
and  actually  found  that  several  trunks  of  trees 
and  fragments  of  rock  had  already  been  washed 
up  against  it  With  great  difficulty  we  pushed 
them  aside,  and  soon  af^er  the  water  b^an  to 
fall,  so  that  in  the  evening  it  was  at  the 
same  height  as  it  had  been  the  day  before. 

Our    provisions    are    finished. 

Hunger  pains  us  very  much.  To-day  one  of 
us  in  despair  wanted  to  throw  himself  into  the 
water  to  put  an  end  to  his 
miser)'. 

"  \Vedne.sday,  May  2nd. — 
This  morning  hunger  tor- 
mented us  terribly,  and  so  it 
is  well  that  one  of  us  con- 
stantly uent  to  the  funnel  to 
observe  the  water.  Fasching 
had  just  pulled  a  green  tree 
with  all  its  branches  out  of  the 
opening,  when  suddenly  he  saw 
something  floating  along  that 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  tree.  He 
seized  hold  of  it,  and  discovered 
it  to  be  a  closed  wooden  box. 
When  we  opened  this  we  found 
provisions  and  candles  in  it 
Our  depression  has  given  place 
to  great  joy.  We  have  food, 
light,  and  also  the  certainty 
that  our  rescue  is  going  forward. 
Wc  have  divided  the  provisions 
into  small  portions,  and  each 
of  us  has  resolved  in  no  case 
to  begin  to-morrow's  ration  to-day.  In  the 
afternoon  wc  heard  strange  thuds,  and  supposed 
blasting  was  going  on.  We  knocked  on  the  wall 
with  ourhatchets,  and  whistled  with  our  whistles. 
*'  Thursday,  May  3RD. — To-day  we  are  in 
better  spirits,  for  yesterday's  events  have  given 
us  courage.  I  have  slept  a  long  time  to-day, 
like  the  others,  except  Haidt  and  Oswald,  who 
are  too  excited.  Poor  Haidt  is  very  depressed, 
and  we  often  have  to  comfort  him.  He  is 
dreadfully  coUJ,  is  constantly  mourning — asking 
for  his  mother,  and  inquiring  whether  we  think 
we  shall  soon  get  out  He  is  always  lying  by 
the  rocky  wall,  and  very  often  speaks  of  dying. 

"  Friday,  May  4TH. — If  only  we  did  not  suffer 
from  the  cold  so  frightfully  I  Our  clothes  do 
not  dry  at  all,  and  are  beginning  to  decay.  I'o 
w^rm  ourselves  tP-day  we  began  chopping  up 
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Ihe  trees  lying  round  us,  and  now  it  looks  like  a 
wood-yard  here  on  account  of  the  logs  and 
splinters.  Our  food  is  almost  finished  once 
more.  Today  we  gel  only  a  very  small  ration  : 
.1  hit  of  cheese,  as  long  as  one's  linger— thai  is 
all.  To  quench  our  thirst  we  have  water  thai 
trickles  down,  which  wc  collect  in  a  little  pool 
we  have  made.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
outer  world  and  our  friends  ;  have  they  aban- 
doned us  ?  Time  creeps  on  dreadfully  slowly. 
Towards  evening  wc  again  tried  to  clear  the 
funnel,  but  without  success.  Must  we  really 
end  our  lives  in  this  awful  cave  ? 

"Satitrdav,  May  sth.— At  2.30  p.m.,  at  last 
we  heard  another  shot ;  wc  thought  it  was  a  sign 
thai  ihcy  had  sent  us  another  box  of  provisions, 
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and  sought  in  the  water,  but  found 
nothing. 

"SisuAv.  M.iv  6th. — We  have 
heard  several  shots  today.  I  hope 
the)'  may  soon  reach  us,  or  else  it 
will  he  too  late.  Our  stock  of 
candles  is  almost  clone,  and  we  are 
very  weak.  Some  arc  lying  quite 
stupefied.  Our  food  is  rapidly 
appraiching  its  end..  A  bit  of 
cheese  as  large  as  a  nut  for  each 
is  nl)  we  liave.  Tliough  wc  have 
not  given  up  all  hope  of  being 
rescued,  yet  our  spirits  arc  very 
low.  Some  of  us  are  quite  in 
despair.     How  wilt  it  end.' 

"Monday,  May  7TH.~We  are 
saved  !  Thnnks  lie  to  Heaven  1 
IV'hcn  Oswald  and  I  were  l)'ing  by 
I  lie  stopiK-d-up  funnel  (it  being  a 
quarter  past  eleven  by  Kasthing's 
watfh),  we  suddenly  heard  some- 
thing crack  in  the  funnel,  and 
immediately  after  we  heard  voices. 
^Ve  ruslied  joyfully  into  the  cave, 
rrj'ing  :  '  .Saved  *  -Saved  !  At  last 
they  are  cimiing  to  fetch  us.' 

"Tlicn  we  called  for  help. 
Suddenly  it  l)ecamc  quiet  in  the 
fiiiinel,  and  then  ai  once  somebody 
asked  :  *  Who's  calling  ? ' 
"  *  Help  !  help,'  cried  Oswald. 
"Then  the  voice  continued: 
'  Can  you  hold  out  till  six  ? ' 

"*If  we  get  food  and  light,' 
replied  we.  'ITiereupon  milk  and 
randle-s  were  handed  in  to  us 
through  the  funnel  by  means  of  a 
pole.  We  saw  how  our  rescuers 
were  trying  10  remove  the  hind- 
rances ;  but  soon  we  Iwd  to  with- 
draw, as  we  were  told  ibey  were 
about  to  blast  again.  Our  saviours 
will  soon  come,  and  our  terrible  entombment 
will  be  at  an  end."' 

Thus  far  FoeUmann's  diary  concerning  the 
week's  stay  in  the  Luiloch  grotto.  Immediately 
after  the  seven  c.iptives  had  been  got  out.  the 
cave  was  closed  by  order  of  the  authorities.  The 
geologists  who  were  apiwinted  to  examine  it 
Ttporled  it  to  be  a  magnificent  spectacle,  the 
greatest  natural  wonder  in  Styria.  A  public 
subscription  was  started  in  order  to  have  the 
Luiloch  made  accessible  to  all  and  free  from 
danger.  A  convenient  entrance  was  made ; 
and  all  the  narrow  places  were  widened  by  blast- 
ing. Good  paths  were  made,  and  electric  light 
was  introduced,  so  that,  for  the  last  two  years, 
all  the  different  parts  have  been  easily  accessiUe. 
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he   Romance  of   the    Mission    Field. 

VI. 

BV      KkKDERICK      BURK*!. 

A  ftirther  lnK«lm*ri  of  our  popular  wries.  the  idea  being  lo  Uluitrjte.  by  mcu«  of  actual  photograph* 

lakan  on  the  •pal.  the  thriUing  romance  of  the  work  of    mtiilonariea  in   remote   land*,  and    the  queer 

and  quaint  thing*  s«e»  by  these  noble  and  devoted  men. 

ognin.  Thtis  it  is 
obviuus  tluil  a  Iciok- 
uul  stage  is  as  neces 
sary  to  the  mission 
siation  ia  CcnTral 
AfriKP  OS  it  is  on 
liicitd  a  great  steamer 
plouKhing  her  way 
Tliniugh  the  trea- 
cherous vravcs  of  iht; 
l>n»<l  Atlantif. 

Itiit  not  only  from 
salvage    natives,     hut 
also  from  wilrl  hcast.ii 
is  itmner  lo  be  appre- 
hended and  sticccss- 
fully   met    by   the 
missionaries.      There 
Is    |>erhni>s    nu    man 
who  IS  expected  to  be 
provided    with    so 
many  t]ualilicatioas  as 
\i>ur  miiMonary,  who 
voluntarily  exiles  him- 
r  is  only  by  photon  thil  the  mission        self  in  a  remote  pnrt  of  the  world.    Here  we  see 
rtries  ean  eonvey  a  ■*ut!icicni)y  real         ihf  Rev.  J.  A.  Wray,  of  the  CM.S..  with  a  dead 
•Mir     idea    of    iht*    dangem     ai«l        lioness  he  has  just  ^oL      In   this  |unicular 
Uftirulties  that  be 
wi   them  on  cvtr\- 

twnd.    1^1  in  now  eonkidcr  the 

NUpmlant  %iMk»\  (»f  NVwaU.  in 

Ccniffal  Afnr.i.  tthtrh  lie*  within 

t^'  ihe  f.inJiMi*  fntwr- 

y-  'V      Ihc  |H>nu  of 

it>lrtr»l  -iln'Ut  the  photo,  ftx 
rrfWKtwcv'    h,u-    i-.   ilif   "Itiolc 

<^the!.    :  -  .     -■.:..n  build- 

iiH^  J^tramitc  m  it  may  nvm  to 
uv  wIki  wvirship  in  o^mforl  am] 
(nro  luvurt-,  a  luittw  ha\  always 
to  be  ttatioiHxl  in  thi-H  liM^k  tmt 
Itwret  (o  ni\r  notii'*-  .»f  tKr 
aWHAfE  o(  ih^-  M 

cwipn,  who  ,i   m  ibo 

(•e^tHMirhi'  ^   mivkion 

nMxM.     I  tmmi  41  the  hmd 

rttrt^  .yt  the  i*.\rr  A.,  m 
th4t     this 
»u;.,..    ..^-  •"■-> 
the  M<itnft«A 
vK  »  mimU"    ' 
wnv  And  thc««  » 
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TWrt  TfiMKlTOVrS  OVFK    A    OKAO  CHIPF— THE   rVE    MFSillSAl 
Ff»Ullt\  A>1>   1  MC  UM(Ut    l(l!A(  'Its 

insuncc,  the  lioness  nscended  from  the  plains 
and  carrtt-'d  off  the  goats  and  shceji  which  con- 
stitute ;i!iiin^l  llii;  sole  property  of  the  natives. 
Now,  the  ntere  presence  of  a  lioness  near  ihc 
mission  station  is  naturally  a  source  of  great 
dinger,  more  particularly  in 
the  hoi  season,  when  the 
natives  lie  outside  their 
drcular  huts,  or,  at  any  rate, 
leave  the  grass  doors  open. 
And  bold  as  the  nati ves 
tuualty  are  in  the  face  of 
their  enemies,  even  whi'n 
armed  with  the  most  deadly 
poisoned  arrows,  they  dread 
the  king  of  beasts  above  all 
things,  and  on  this  occasion 
came  to  Mr.  Wray  and  im- 
plored him  to  kill  their  foe 
with  his  weapon  of  thunder 
and  lightning — burduki,  or 
rifle.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  the  niissionar>'  hesitate, 
knowing  that  his  flock  would 
most  certainly  U-  dcmorai 
iced  as  long  as  (he  monster 
lived  Mr.  Wiay  at  once 
made  arrangements  to  sit  up 
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in  a  tree,  with  the  result  that  af^er  several 
unsuccessful  watches  for  her  majesty,  his 
paiienre  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  laying 
low  of  the  magnificent  brute  seen  in  our 
iljustralion. 

Would  that  all  obstacles  to  missiorwry 
work  were  as  easily  disposed  of  xs  wild 
beasts !  The  next  photo,  reproduced  ii 
even  comic:al,  and  yet  it  has  a  somewhat 
pathetic  history.  We  are  looking  at  the 
grave  of  Kauk-ish,  a  Siwash  Indian  chief. 
The  Indians  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
are  Clirisiians — of  a  sort  They  stray  from 
the  path  occasionally,  as  more  civilized 
Christians  have  been  known  to  da  But 
however  willing  the  Alaskan  Indian  may  be 
to  arcx-pt  the  tenets  of  Cbrisiianity  during 
his  lifeume,  he  has  more  than  a  sneaking 
rijgard  for  old  customs  when  death  is  con- 
si(iere<i.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  modest 
while  >lonc  over  the  last  resting-place  of 
Kauk-ish  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
a  missionary  point  of  view,  while  the  more 
nmate  (not  to  say  startling)  totem-pole  is 
pos.sibly  an  appeal  to  the  spirits  of  dead-and- 
gone  dusky  ancestors,  who  knew  not  the  new 
taiih.  .As  a  '*  devil-scarer "  Kauk-ish's 
second  monument  ought  to  be  a  success,  for 
its  colouring  of  gaudy  blues,  yellows,  and 
greens  fonns  a  startling  contrast  to  the 
sombre  Alaskan  forests,  in  the  middle  of 
which  Wrangel  cemetery  is  situated.  The  fact 
was,  Kaukish's  relatives,  after  much  hesitation, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insignificant 
grave-stone  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
rank  or  their  ancient  beliefs,  so  they  forthwith 
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3nc  thing  to  travel  and  explore  in  unsahiDrious 

ids    and    quite    another    to   lake   up    your 

sidcnce  for  years  at  a  time  in  such  places. 

lerc  is,  in  the  first  phee,  the  deadly  heat  of 

sun  to  be  contended  with  ;   also  the  wild 

isls  before  niciuioned,   and   the  dangwous 

iv3ges   who   do   not   scruple    to   attack    their 

lissionary     bene- 

ctors    when     their 

jod    is    fairly    up. 

Jst,  hut  by  no  mean'; 

ist,  come  the  heavy 

t-nlial  rains,  whitli 

;nch  the  missionary 

the     skin,      and 

ider    him    parti<:u- 

ly   liable    tu   vk'Ah 

kI  fevers. 

A  remarkably  vivid 

;-.i  (»f  the  fnrce  of 

isc  torrential  down- 

)urs  i.s  conveyed  by 

phoio.    next    re 

rodnced,   for   which 

im  .ilso  indL-btcd  to 

U.M.C.A.     Here 

sec  some  cUfTs  .Tt 

iun$;ani,  in  Centr.il 

ifric;!,    which    ha\e 

ten   worn   and   fur 

In    the    most 

,ii-e. 


nstunishing  man- 
ner by  he.ivy 
r-nins.  Kiungani 
is  one  of  the 
central  stations  of 
the  Universities' 
Mission,  and 
these  clilTs  arc 
quite  close  lo  the 
missionary  build- 
inj{s.  One  might 
think  on  looking 
ni  this  |i[iot<:i.  that 
it  was  a  flash- 
ligiii  .snap-stiot  of 
the  inlirior  of 
some  ^  r  e  a  I 
cavern,  filled 
with  mrigniricent 
stalagmites. 
Hen?  we  realize 
iKit  among  the 
m  t  ssi  o  n  a  r  y's 
many  other  quali- 
fications he  is 
required  to  be  a 
more  or  less 
expert  photo- 
grapher;  and  not  only  that,  but  he  must  culti- 
vate that  peculiar  gift  for  selecting  only  those 
extraordinary  spectacles  which  ,it  once  appeal 
to  the  impular  imagination,  and  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  cf 
pL-nelratitii!  into  the  remoter  wilds  of  the  earth. 
One  danger  I  forgot  in  detailing  the  list  of 
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some  difficulties  with  which  missionaries  have 
to  contend,  and  that  was  (lossiblc  disa>)tcr  on 
ihu  waiter  whilst  go'<ng  ahout  in  frail  canoes  or 
cra/y  btxits.  In  our  next  photo,  we  see  some  of 
the  L'.M.CA.  missionary  "hoys"  reiKtirin,;  the 
boat  in  which  t)ic  j^oud  n)tS!iion.iry  himscir  goes 
about  from  place  to  place.  You  will  oljserve 
that  the  boat  is  kept  under  .n  rude  awning  of 
poles  and  grass,  to  protect  it  from  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  scene  in  this  case  is  the  Island 
of  Likoma,  in  I^ke  Nyassa.  The  mission 
here  h  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Universities' 
^(is5ion.  On  the  Isbnd  of  Likonia  canoes  play 
A  very  itnpurtant  {uit  in  cms<>ing  either  to  the 
Island  of  (Jhisuniulu   or  to  thL-  mainland.      .\ 


superstition  of  this  sort  thnt  forms,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  obstacle  of  all  to  missionary  work, 
ingrained  as  ii  is  by  centuries  of  rusiont 

We  now  turn  to  India  once  morv,  and  repro- 
duce a  photo,  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Whitley, 
of  ChiiUi  Nagpur,  who  has  had  a  very  varied  arid 
adventurous  c.ireer.  He  weni  out  to  India  nearly 
forty  years  ngo,  before  the  -Sue/.  Clanal  was  oiK-ned 
— ^that  is  to  say.  by  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope  rouic. 

In  tSyo  Mr.  Whitley  was  chosen  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cilcutta  to  be  his  co  -  missionary, 
and  for  hi.s  ronsccmtinn,  which  took  place  at 
Kanchi,  three  bishops  came  together.  The 
Bishopii  ui  Homlfay  and  I.ahoru  had  to  imvel 
^oiiu'  1,500  miles,  and  at  the  erMl  of  the  journey 


man  is  usually  landed  there  with  any  news, 
or  to  announce  any  frii-mU  ctr  n*lations  they 
have  on  b<j;ird.  so  a;*  to  prepare  the  people 
of  the  vill.ige  to  receive  them,  which  ihcy 
always  do  wiih  much  dancing  and  diunnning. 
When  the  canoe  reaches  the  landin-^-pliice, 
the  rebtives  and  friends  are  hidden  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  owner  of  the  i-ranoe 
demands  a  fowl  before  U(f  allows  them  to  be 
seen  or  to  land.  When  the  fowl  b;is  been 
handed  ovt-r,  the  visitors  jump  out  of  the  canoe 
and  haul  it  up  high  and  dry.  Tlic  women  seixe 
the  paddles  .ind  dance  to  a  curious  trilling 
sound  made  with  the  tongue,  f 'anoes  ran  only 
cross  tlic  lake  in  very  calm  weather,  and  they 
are  often  delained  for  a  long  lime  waiting  fur  a 
calm  day.  Some  of  the  old  people  in  Chisumulu 
are  supposed  to  have  control  over  the  weather, 
and  are  fiaid  by  the  canoe  nwriers  to  procure 
them  a  fine  day  for  crossing.     It  ts  deeply-rooted 


they,  together  with  his  lordship  of  Calcutta,  had 
to  travel  another  sex'eniy  in  a  queer  conve)'Bncc 
called  a  "push-push,"  such  as  that  before  which 
Bishop  Whitk-y  is  -^liinding  in  the  photograph. 
The  can  is  pushed  anil  pulled  by  relays  of  cfKilics, 
some  Hvr  or  six  mm  taking  it  from  eight  to  ten 
miles.  Another  lot  of  men  are  ilien  I'alled  up  by 
the  yelling  of  the  gang  in  the  shafts  as  they  near 
the  changing-place,  so  there  is  not  much  waiting. 
From  Ihe  railway  station  at  I'urulia  to  Kanchi, 
where  the  bishop  lives,  is  seventy-three  miles, 
and  this  t^ikes  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours. 
The  great  nuisance  about  this  [leculiar  method 
of  locomotion  is  the  men's  constant  requests  for 
"  lucfcsheesh,"  and  they  even  had  the  impudence 
to  wake  up  the  missionary  bishop  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  night  to  ask  for  it  at  each  changing-place. 
The  usual  "tip"  is  one  or  two  pice,  and  the 
whole  seventy  three  miles  cost  from  15s.  to  aos., 
according  to  the  number  of  cooiies  employed. 


Next  follow  two  more  instances  of  the  gross 
superstition  a(,'ainst  which  -in  these  cases-  the 
missionaries  of  India  have  to  fight.  Kirai  comes 
[he  head  of  the  goddess  Kali.  This  hideous 
object  is  placed  on  the  roadside.  The  name. 
"  Kali,"'  means  blackj  and  yoti  will  obsene  that 
nil  parts  of  ihc  face,  except  the  whites  of  the 
cyps  and  the  tccih,  are  of  that  sombre  colour. 

The  full  imatje  of  the  goddess  is,  indeed, 
excecdinjily  grim  and  terrihle.  Children,  on 
t)cholding  it  fur  the  first  time,  scream  with  fear. 
Her  nude  Idack  figure  is  made  to  stand  on  the 
white  profttrntd  form  of  hi.r  husband  the  god 
Shiv.  In  one  hand  she  has  a  dr.iwn  sword,  re<l 
with  the  bluod  of  a  niant  slie  has  destroyed. 
In  another  hand  is  the,  head  of  the  giant, 
dripping  with  gore.  Round  her  nc«.k  hangs  a 
ncckljce  uf  human  skulls,  and  round  her  waist 
i»  a  gtnlle  of  human  haiids.  Moreover,  her 
tongue  is  protruded  to  its  utmost  extent.  This 
will  give  some  idi-a  of  the  general  aspect  pre- 
sented by  this  lerriblc  deity. 

Now  a  wurd  as  to  the  traditions  about  Kali. 
It  is  offirriicd  that  she  came  into  the  world  to 
dtslroy  a  great  giant  who  was  tlirt^tening  de 
Ururtion  to  gods  and  niL-n.  The  kittle  with  him 
vras  lung  and  sanguinary,  but  in  the  end  the 
goddess  triumphed.  Slie  was  so  intoxicated 
with  UcT  succtrss  that  she  commenced  to 
dnncc  madly  on  the  battle-field.  The  earth 
Sihook     to     its    very    foundaliuns     under     her 
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furious  prancing. 
Xo  means  could 
be  found  to  stop 
hi'r  and  preserve 
the  earth  till  her 
husband,  Shiv, 
Threw  himself 
amongst  the 
dead  at  her  feci. 
In  her  mad 
frolics  she  ulti- 
mately leaped  on 
her  husband,  and 
the  surprise  t© 
find  him  under 
her  feet  brought 
her  to  a  stand- 
still. For  a 
woman  thus  to 
putherfeetonher 
lord  and  niasit  r 
is  tantamount  it 
offering  him  the 
greatest  conceiv- 
able indignity. 
In  her  dismay, 
'^"  I'' .  ■■.         Kali    thrust    out 

her  tongue. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Indians  especially  ihe 
women,  always  manifest  surprise  by  obtruding 
the  unruly  member  I  If  you  should  happen  to 
come  across  a  woman  in  the  streets  very 
suddenly,  you  arc  pretty  sure  to  see  her  tongue 
dart  out  of  her  moulh.  In  the  picture  you  sec 
the  goddess  has  her  tongue  hanging  out.  By 
looking  closely  at  the  teeth,  you  will  ol>serve 
that  they  have  all  been  bored  and  filled  with 
gold.  Teeth  ornamented  in  this  fashion  are 
considered  most  beautiful. 

You  will  say:  What  means  the  cloth  spread 
before  the  head,  and  what  are  those  loose  grains 
and  one  single  coin  upon  it  for  ?  This  head  is 
exhibited  soU-ly  for  the  purpose  of  l}cgging. 
The  proprietor  is  the  individual  sitting  near. 
He  im[»lores  the  faithful,  passing  to  and  fro,  to 
observe!  the  sacred  features  of  their  august 
goddess,  and  to  bestow  some  offering  of  rice 
and  mooL-y  upon  her.  This  handful  of  rice 
and  one  single  coin  are  :\]1  that  he  has  been  able 
to  get.  The  whole  will  not  suHice  to  provide 
him  with  a  single  meal. 

I  Iwve  often  thought  it  most  strange  that  the 
Hindus,  who  so  look  down  u|K)n  women  and 
ktM?p  them  in  a  condition  of  great  degra<V.lion, 
should  have  for  one  of  their  most  popular  objects 
of  woiship  the  figure  of  a  woman  standing  on 
her  husband  ! 

The  next  remark.ilily  rurinus  photograpl 
depicts  an  image  of  the  god   Dokhlnray,  who  i 
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much  worshipped   in  the  sonlhcni  nirnl  distric-ts 

of  Bengal.     'I'hr  nami;  signifies,  "  I^rd  of  the 

South,"  and  is  intt:ndcd  to 

affirm  Uiat  tlie  ^od   rules 

over    the    wild    foensts 

occupying     the    dense 

jungles   and    impcnetrabli; 

forests    of    the    itoloriou!> 

Siindcrhunds  skining  the 

Uay  of  llciigal.     The  pt^a- 

sftnts   worship   thi:»  sylv.in 

deity  in   order    that    their 

may 
the 

wild 


to  perform  such  a  useful  TuiK'tion  In  keeping 
away  tigers  boars,  and  crocodiles,  you  may 
If  sure  he  is  exceedingly  popular  in  the  oui- 
[\ing  districts  of  Southern  Bengal.  The 
hgure  in  the  picture  Iws  l>eeri  pbced  at  the 
fmu  of  a  gigantic  banyan  tree.  The  grand 
old  gn.uled  trunk,  with  the  patches  of  sun- 
light fnlling  upon  it.  tnakcs  u  verj'  striking 
pit  lure,  Hehind  ihc  tree  is  one  of  the  native 
houses,  with  it^  mud  walK  thatched  roof, 
and  bamboo  posts.  Such  houses  are  very 
cool  in  the  hot  season,  but  in  the  rains  they 
arc  siitlingly  close  and  unhealthy.  The 
ihotch  provides  fine  accommodation  for 
snakes  and  mtii. 

A  very  interesting  photograph  from  India 
next  appears,  and  shows  one  of  the  Fndian 
missionaries  going  his  rounds  through  what 
M.-ems  all  but  imi)aKSTble  country.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  method  of  loco- 
riintion  wiih  (he  sleek  cob  of  the  country 
IMfson  trotting  along  the  delightful  lanes  of 
I  Jill  Hngland.  The  liitle  caiioc  seen  in  the 
]itiiiiograph  is  going  through  Ramwak  Hal- 
slioko.  Here  we  see  the  only  highway 
through  one  of  the  villages  in  ihc  great  rice 
fields  lying  \<i  the  south  of  Cukutta.  In  that 
ilistrict  there  are  no  roads  of  any  kind,  and 
during  the  latter  half  t>l'  the  year,  when  the 
whole  district  is  under  water,  the  villages  can 
only  be  visited  in  canoes  such  as  that  shown 
in  the  phcti^mph.    These  canoes  are  called 

ihaitfi,  because  they  used  to  be  hollowed  out 

uf  the  Inink  of  the  j4r/  tree. 


villages  and  fields 
be  preserved  from 
inc*ursions  uf  such 
animals.  The  images  are 
made  of  clay  and  paiiiled 
white,  having  the  nose, 
eyes,  mouth,  etc.,  ronrketl 
in  with  black  paint.  TIil- 
head  is  always  adorned 
with  a  broad  tall  mitre. 
They  are  usually  placed 
under  n  tree  or  on  nn 
artificial  mound  facing;  the 
south. 
As  the  god  is  supposed 
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A  budget  of  extraordinary  short  itori«9.  selected  from  the   rmny  thousands  which  are  pouring  into 

this  office  fi-oin  all  parts  of  the  globe. 


I. — How   Cashing  Destroyed    the    "  Albemarle.'* 
A  Story  of  iue  American  Wak.    Bv  J.  J.  Sanueman. 

One  of  the  roost  thrilling  naval  exploits  of  modem  limes,  described  by  one  of  the  fsmous  hero's 

men. 


I  HAT  !  ^^'ere  you  with  {'ushing  when 

he  blew  up  the  rebel   ram,   Alf^- 

tnarkV  I  asked  a  broad-shouldered, 

rmidy-fiiced    man,    who    h;id    jusi 

made  a  slatemeiU  to  that  effect. 

"Vo,   1    was  with    him   right  enough,"  he 

replied;    "and    if  you    care  lo  listen  to  my 

version  of  it,  111  (ell  you  the  story." 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  Ocloher, 
i8')4,  that  I-ieiitenani  Ciishing,  eleven  other 
volunteers,  and  I,  boarded  a  sicain  launch  and 
went  ploughing  through  the  water  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  lights  of  the  L'nion  Fleet 
were  soon  left  liehind.  We  made  straight 
for  (he  Roanoak  Kivcr,  and  as  soon  as  the 
banks  loomed  out  of  the  darkness,  we  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  and  keep  silent.  A  man  in 
the  bows  acted  a.s  "look-out,"  and  (Pushing 
steered.  The  launch  carried  no  lights,  and  her 
engines  made  so  little  noise  that  they  couW 
scarcely  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  rushing 
waters.  In  the  bows  of  our  craft  a  spar  had 
been  rigged,  with  a  [4clh.  toqsedo  fastened  to 
the  end,  and  this  spar  could  lie  lowered  when 
necessary,  so  that  it  projected  Ix'yond  the  boat, 
while  the  torpedo  cuuld  l>e  fired  by  pulling  a  lan- 
yard. As  wc  ad 
ranccd  the  great 
csl  care  became 
necessar)*,  for  the 
river — scarcely 
300yds.  wide— 
wa$  patrolled  by 
the  enemy's  Uuts 
the  hanks  guarded 
by  watchful  sen- 
tries, and  each 
prominent  point 
of  land  pmtected 
by  cannon  and  a 
company  of  slwrp- 
thootcrs. 

All  at  onc(- 
the  Bound  uf 
voices  and 
bushier  broke 
upon  our  ears, 
and  as  we 
rounded  a 


point  the  Rare  of  a  great  watch-fire  lighted  up  the 
s<f ne.  Ihe  bbick  shadows  of  huge  cypresses 
and  towering  5W.imp-trce.s  threw  out,  in  strong 
relief,  grouj.ts  of  our  enemies,  some  d.incing, 
some  stretched  on  the  ground  playing  games  of 
chance,  others  standing  in  a  crowd  from  which 
the  squeak  of  a  fiddle  and  tinkling  of  lianjos 
could  be  heard  distinctly.  And  now  a  fresh 
danger  threatened  us  two  an  led  boats  were 
coming  down  the  stream  ! 

"  Halloa,  aboard  the  launch  there,"  cried  .a 
deep  \oice  as  the  boats  drew  near :  '*  what  do 
yon  mean  by  running  up  the  river  witlwut  any 
lights  ?  ■■ 

"  Tin  acting  under  orders,"  Gushing  shouted 
in  reply,  as  wc  shot  pnsi  the  boats  at  full  speed. 

Hut  the  rebels'  suf^pirions  had  b*?en  roused. 
In  a  few  minutes  fires  were  blazing  along  the 
banks,  and  lighted  the  river  from  side  to  side— 
concealment  was  no  longer  |Hissible  I 

"  Lower  the  torpedo  into  place,"  our  leader 
said,  coolly. 

While  1  assisted  to  obey  the  command,  1 
could  see  the  huge  sidfs  of  the  A/fientar/t, 
lowering  above  the  water,  some  200yds.  ahead 
of  us.     .Mthnugh  lights  were   flashing  along  her 
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decks  and  heavy  guns  were  being  run  out  at  her 
porls,  hcT  destruction  in  a  few  seconds  secniwl 
a  certainty. 

**\Vho  goes  there?  Ijunch  ahoy!*'  thun- 
dered  a   jjowerful  voice. 

Cushinj;,  imagining  that  in  another  instant  v.v 
should  be  on  to  the  AibtmarU,  shouted  back, 
with  reckless  defiance  ;  "  We  are  Yankees, 
ronfonnd  you  !" 

But  the  words  had  liardly  left  his  lips  hcforc 
there  was  a  crash.  The  launch  had  run  on  to  a 
raft  of  logs  !  'Ihey  had  been  placed  round  the 
ram  as  a  protection,  and  we  had  been  going  at 
such  speed  that  our  rmrt  had  run  up  on  to  ihcnt 
and  remained  immovable.  There  was  a  blind- 
ing flash  and  deafening  roar  as  the  cannon  dis- 
charged their  contents,  ^¥luch  Kished  the  river  into 
foam.  Fortui>atelyweweres*jcU>se  that  the  cannon 
had  not  been  depressed  sufficiently  to  do  us  any 
harm,  but  a  storm 
of  bullets  whis- 
tled    round 


and  the  smooth  sides  of  the  launch,  pierced 
throu};h  and  through,  were  spliniert-d  and  lorn 
for  Their  entire  length.  \Vr,  ;u  ihai  moment,  my 
dead  comrades,  my  own  )>urts,  all  were  forgotten 
as  CtLshing,  wiih  the  light  of  battle  in  his  eyes, 
shook  back  his  tawny  hair,  and  ninidbl  smoke, 
fire,  and  flying  bullets  he  sprang  upon  the  raft. 
As  he  seized  the  torpedo  we  guessed  his  inten- 
tions and  cut   it   adrift.      Then  he  slavered 


towards  the  ram,  dragging  the  torpedo  after  him. 
Twice  he  fell  on  the  slippery  logs,  but  each  time 
he  rose  apparently  unhurt  At  last  he  stood 
under  the  "overhang"  of  the  doomed  vessel. 

"  I,£ave  the  ram.  Jump  for  your  lives.  I'm 
going  to  send  you  sky-high  ! "  he  shouted,  in 
generous  warning  to  his  enemies. 

Placing  the  torpedo  in  position,  he  ran  Iwck 
towards  us,  but  still  kept  hold  of  the  bnyard. 
All  at  once  he  jerked  it  violently.  A  frightful 
explosion  took  place.  Whole  logs  were  hurled, 
in  the  air.  The  launch  sank  from  under 
us.  'I'he  Aihemarh  lifted  her  bows  above 
the  water,  and,  through  a  great  rent  in  her 
side.  I  caught  one  Heeling  glimpse  of  men 
running  for  their  lives  as.  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  she  sank.  1  had  been  shot  twice, 
but  was  able  to  swim,  and  with  three  of 
my  comrades  struck  out  for  the  shore.  Of 
course,  we  thought  C'ushing  had 
been  blown  to  pieces— imagine 
our  astonishment  when  wc 
heard  a  num- 
ber of  voices 
calling  on  him 
to  surrender, 
and  his  defiant 
cry  ringing 
clear  above 
ihein  all  -.— 

"  Catch  me, 
you  lubbers,  if 
you  can  ! " 

In  another 
minute  w  c 
were  on  shore. 
Hundreds 
of  infuriated 
rebels  surged 
round  u  a . 
l'lx(K.-cting  to 
be  lorn  limb 
from  limb, 
my  comrades 
slwok  hands, 
determined  to 
die  like  men ; 
but  suddenly 
a  man  rushed 
through  thi; 
crowd  and  stood  before  us.  It  was  the  captain 
of  the  Aibtmarlt. 

"  Vou  cowards,"  he  cried,  as  he  presented  a 
revolver  at  his  shrinking  men,  "would  you  kill 
these  heroes  who  have  done  so  brave  a  deed 
that  their  names  vrill  live  for  ever  in  American 
history  ?  " 

His  words  turned  the  tide  in  our  favour,  and 
we  became  prisoners  of  war. 


SHORT   STORIES. 

II.— /4  Race  With  the  fce-FIoes. 
Bv  Lewim  E.  Phu.ups. 


A  plain,  straightforward  story  of  eacape  from  one  of  those  fearful  dangers  that  threaten  men  who 

"  go  down  to  the  tea  in  ships." 


It  was  night,  and  blowring  fresh,  The  sky 
ivas  overcast,  and  there  was  no  moon,  so  that 
darkness  ffxs  on  the  face  of  the  dcep^not 
toUil  darknL-ss,  it  must  be  unUen>tof)d,  for  that 
is  seldom  known  at  sea.  I  was  in  the  middle 
watch,  from  midnight  to  four  o'clock,  and  had 
been  on  deck  about  half  an  hour  when  the  look- 
out forward  .sang  out :  "  Ship  a-head — starboard 
—hard  a-starboard  ! " 

'I'hese  words  made  the  second  mate,  who  had 
the  watch,  jump  into  the  weather- rigging.  "  A 
ship?"  he  exclaimed.  **  An  iceberg  it  is,  rather, 
and  --  All  hands  wear  ship  !"  he  shouted, 
abniptly,  in  a  tone  which  showed  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost 

The  watch  sprang  to  the  braces  and  haulines, 
while  (he  rest  of  llie  crew  tumbled 
up  from  below,  and  the  captain 
and  other  officers  rushed  out  of 
iheir  cabins ;  the  hehn  was  kept 
up  and  the  yards  swung  round, 
and  the  ship's  head  turned  towards 
the  direction  whence  we  had  comt:. 
'J*he  dptain  glanced  his  eye  round, 
and  then  ordered  the  courses  m 
be  brailed  up.  and  the  maintopsail 
to  be  backed,  so  as  to  Liy  the 
shij)  to.  I  soon  discovered  the 
catise  of  these  manccuvre-s  ;  for 
before' the  ship  had  quite  swung 
round,  I  perceived  close  to  us  a 
towering  mass  with  a  refulgent 
appearance,  which  the  look -out 
man  had  taken  for  the  white  sails 
of  n  ship,  but  which  provL-d  in 
reality  to  be  a  vast  iceberg, 
Attached  to  il,  and  extending  a 
consideiahle  distance  to  Icer.ard, 
was  a  field  or  very  extensive  floe 
of  ice,  against  which  thf  ship 
would  have  rtm  had  ic  not  bt'cn 
dtstorerrtl  in  time,  and  in  that 
case  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
initanlly  gone  down  with  every 
soul  on  bfjard. 

In  consetpience  of  the  extreme 
darkni-ss,  it  was  dangerous  to  sail 
either  way  ;  for  it  was  impossible 
to  My  what  other  fines  or  smaller 
masses  of  ice  might  be  in  the 
neighlKnirhood,  and  we  might 
probably  be  iipnn  them  before  they 
would  be  seen.  We  therefore 
remained  hove  tg.      As  it  was,  I 


could  not  see  the  floe  till  it  was  pointed  out  to 
mc  by  one  of  the  crew. 

When  daylight  broke  next  morning,  the  fear- 
fully dangerous  position  in  which  the  ship  was 
placed  was  seen.  On  ewry  side  of  us  appeared 
long  floes  of  ice,  with  several  icclwrgs  floating 
like  mountains  on  a  plain  among  them,  while 
the  only  opening  through  which  we  could  escape 
was  a  nanow  passage  to  the  north-west,  through 
which  wc  must  have  come  in  the  course  of  that 
perilous  night. 

WJiat  made  our  position  the  more  terrible 
was  that  the  vast  masses  of  ice  were  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  so  that  we  had 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  if  we  would  cflTect  our 
escape.  As  light  increased  we  saw,  at  the  distance 


"xtiB  i)Ahtiiiao«s  rariTioN  fir  th$  ^ir," 
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of  three  miles  lo  ihe  westward,  another  ship  in  a 
far  worse  iirediramenl  than  nurs<;lves,  iiiasinurh 
as  slie  was  coinplctfly  surrounded  by  ite, 
though  she  still  floated  in  a  sort  of  basin.  The 
wind  held  to  the  nnrthward,  so  that  we  could 
Ktand  clear  out  of  the  passage  should  it  remain 
open  lonK  enough.  Our  unfortunate  nej^^htiuur 
had  by  this  time  discovered  her  own  perilous 
condition,  and  we  perreived  that  she  had  hoisted 
a  signal  of  distress,  ^^'e  abo  heard  the  guns 
she  was  firing  to  call  our  attention  to  her;  but 
r^ard  for  our  own  safety  compelled  us  to  dis- 
rt^ird  them  till  we  had  ourselves  got  dear  of 
the  ice. 

It  was  very  dreadful  to  watch  the  stranger, 
and  to  fL-el  that  we  could  render  her  no  assist- 
ance. All  hands  were  at  the  braces,  ready  to 
trim  the  sails  should  the  wind  head  us ;  for, 
in  that  case,  we  should  ha\-c  to  beat  out  of  the 
channel,  which  was  every  instant  growing 
narrower  and  narrower.  The  captain  stood  nt 
the  weather  gangway,  conning  the  ship.  When 
he  saw  the  ice  closing  in  on  us,  he  ordered  every 
stitch  of  canvas  the  ship  could  carry  to  be  set  on 


unable  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  stranger,  and  to 
feet  deep  interest  in  her  fate. 

I  was  in  the  mizzen-top,  and  as  I  possessed  a 
spy-glass,  I  could  see  cleaily  all  that  occurted. 
'I  he  waii'r  on  which  the  doomed  vewwl  l!oate<l 
was  nearly  smooth,  though  covered  witli  founi, 
caused  by  the  colossal  masses  of  ice  as  they 
approached  each  other.  I  looked,  and  sa« 
that  as  the  stranger  had  but  a  few  fathoms  of 
water  on  either  side  of  her  as  yet.  she  floated 
unharmed.  The  peril  was  (erril'ying,  hut  the 
direction  of  the  ice  might  change,  and  she 
might  yet  be  free.  Still,  on  came  the  cruel 
masses  with  terrific  force  ;  and  I  fancied  that  I 
could  hear  the  edges  giinding  and  crushing 
together  with  a  revcrbetating  roar. 

The  ice  closed  pitilessly  on  the  ill-fated  vessel. 
She  was  probably  as  totally  unpre[>ared  to  resist 
its  pressure  as  we  were.  At  first  I  thought  thai 
it  lifted  her  bodily  up,  but  it  was  not  so.  Khe 
was  too  deep  in  the  water  for  that.  Her  sides 
were  crushed  in  like  egg-shells  \  her  stout  tim- 
bers were  rent  into  a  thousand  fragments;  her 
tall  masls  tottered  and  felt,  though  still  attached 
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her,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  rarr)'ing  her  out 
before  the  ratastroplK-  should  linppen.  It  was 
a  chance  whether  or  not  wx*  should  lie  caught 
and  our  good  ship  pulverized  between  those  vast 
masses  of  relentless  ice.  However,  I  was  not  so 
much  occupied  with  our  own  danger  as  to  be 


lo  the  hull.  l*'or  an  instant  I  concluded  that 
the  ice  must  have  w  p;ir;ited,  or  [.K-rhaps  the 
edges  brfike  with  the  forte  of  the  concus- 
sion, for,  as  I  gazed,  the  wrecked  masses 
of  hyH,  and  s|jars,  and  canvases  seemed 
drawn    suddenly    downward    with     irresistible 
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foTTC,  and  a  few  fragments  which  had 
been  hurled  by  the  force  of  the  concussion 
to  a  distance  were  nil  that  remained  of  the 
hapless  vessel.  Not  a  soul  of  her  crew  could 
have  had  liinc  io  cwaix:  on  to  the  ice.  1  looked 
a^xiously.  but  not  a  si>eck  roukl  be  seen  stirring 
n;ar  the  spot.  Such,  thought  I,  may  be  tlie 
(Me  of  the  440  human  beinjj-i  on  board  the  very 
ship  on  which  I  stand,  ere  many  minutes  are 
over. 

I  believe  I  was  the  only  person  on  board 
who  witnessed  that  ap[killlng  catastrophe.  Most 
of  the  emigrants  were  below,  and  the  few  who 
were  on  deck  were  with  the  crew  watching  our 
own  progress  pretty  anxiously.  Still  narrower 
grew  ihe  passage.  Some  of  the  ice  ports  we 
had  passed  tlirouj^h  were  already  closed.  The 
wind,  furtunalely,  held  firm,  nnd  'hough  it  con- 
Irihuled  10  drive  the  ice  fjstt-r  in  upon  us,  it 
yet  favoured  our  estapc.  The  ship  flew  throu(;h 
the  water  at  a  great  rate,  heeling  over  to  her 
pons,  aiid  although  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  ihe 
masts  would  go  over  the  sides,  still  the  captain 
held  on."  A  minute's  delay  might   prove  our 


destruction.  Everyone  held  his  breath  as  the 
width  of  the  passage  decreased,  though  we  had 
but  a  short  di'itance  more  to  make  good  before 
we  should  be  free. 

I  must  confess  thnt  all  the  tin>e  I  did  not 
myself  feel  any  sense  of  fear.  I  thought  it  was 
a  danger  more  to  be  apprehended  for  others 
than  myself.  At  length  a  shout  from  the  deck 
reached  my  ear^,  and.  looking  round,  I  saw  that 
we  were  at  last  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fioe. 
We  were  just  in  time,  for— the  instant  after — 
the  ice  met,  and  the  passa,:ie  through  which  we 
had  come  was  compleluly  closed  up. 

The  order  was  now  given  to  keep  the  helm  up, 
and  to  square  away  ihe  yardy,  and  with  a  flowing 
sheet  we  ran  down  the  eflge  of  the  Ice  upwards 
of  three  miles.  t>efore  we  were  (juite  clear  of  it 

Only  then  did  the  |>copIc  begin  to  inquire 
what  had  heronie  of  the  shi[i  we  had  lately  seen. 
I  gave  my  account,  but  few  expressed  any  great 
commis^eration  fur  the  fale  of  those  who  were 
lost.  Our  captain  had  had  enough  of  ice,  so 
he  steered  a  course  to  gel  as  fast  as  possible 
into  more  southern  latitudes. 


III. — Saved  from  a  Swarm  of  Hornets. 

Hv  Mrs.  CIrrtrude  E.  Donai.iison. 

Being  Ihe  amazing  adventure  of  an  Bngltsh  lady  in  Singapore. 
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I  HAD  been  in  Singapore  just  long  enough  to 
begm  to  distinguish  the  fare  of  one  Chinaman 
from  that  of  another,  a  discrimination  which 
new-comers  seem  at  first  to  find  extremely 
difficult ;  but,  although  I 
had  become  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  them  to 
be  able  lo  discern  some 
diOerence  in  their  fea- 
tures, I  could  not  yet 
opprwiate  their  services 
in  the  capacities  of  butler, 
chambermaid,  etc., 
which  afterwards  I  learnt 
ti>  do  most  thoroughly. 
Kur  could  I  speak  to 
thcin  in  their  own  or  in 
the  Malay  lafigiiage, 
which  lscollm|uiaUy  used 
by  all  natives  In  that 
place;  whether  by 
Chinese  indoor  ser\-ants 
or  by  the  Japanese  syces 
and  gardeners,  called 
"  kaboons." 

Singapore  was  then,  as 

it    I*  now.   a   very  soi-i- 

nbUi  rohjny ;  and  consu- 

iitir-iitly  nrany  callers  li.id 

irds   at   ray    duD;, 
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and  the  lime  Jxnd  come  for  mc  to  return  their 
visits.  'ITiis  I  ronlenipbtrd  with  a  certain 
amount  of  trepidation  ;  for,  once  in  the  carriage, 
I  was  at  the  mercy  of  my  syce,  as  1  could  'iOl 
ask  him  any  fjuestions, 
neither  could  I  direct 
him  where  to  go,  nor 
order  him  to  stop.  How- 
f.ver.  duty  must  be  done 
.11  anyi'ost ;  so,  one  moni- 
ur^  at  1 1  a.nu  I  attired 
myself  in  full  dress  for 
the  occasion  (an  effort 
ii-<)niriiig  some  self-sacri- 
ti<e  on  account  of  the 
Ileal  at  lliat  hour  of  the 
day),  and,  with  as  much 
I  oumge  as  I  could  sum- 
mon, I  seated  myself  in 
the  cotivey.mce  called  a 
[ulanquin,  which  looked 
uncommonly  like  a  glori- 
fied tab  without  gla.vs 
window's  and  was  dri\x-n 
away  frf>m  my  door.  1 
held  in  my  hand  a  list 
(►f  ;lie  names  of  those 
'■  inems "    qi\     wWi'ccv    V 
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10  the  driver  before  I  got  in,  h<?  seemed  lo 
know-  at  once  where  I  wanted  fo  go. 

At  first  all  wtnt  well,  and  1  was  delighted  to 
find  myself  gradually  };ctting  throi^h  my  list. 
Once  more  I  ejaaibted  ihc  name  of  a  lady,  and 
fountl  niy-Mrlf  trotting  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Botanical  Ganlcns,  round  the  outside  of  which 
ran  a  fnirly  wide  road,  shaded  with  fine  brge 
trees  and  leafy  foliage,  ond  in  those  days  (twenty 
years  ago)  Iwimdud  on  one  side  hy  tolerably 
thick  jungle,  with  an  undei^rowth  of  blang 
grass,  very  suggestive  of  snakes.  This  jungle 
had  been  cleared  when  the  bungalow  to 
which  I  was  going  was  built,  and  it  struck  mc 
as  being  jweitily  situated,  though  the  grounds 
were  rather  too  lonely  for  my  taste.  As  I  re- 
entered my  carriage,  having  paid  my  call,  I  felt 
relieved  to  think  that  I  had  performed  my  social 
duties  satisfactorily,  and  could  now  return  hpmc 
for  luncheon. 

As  the  palanquin  turned  out  of  the  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  long  avenue  which  led  to  the 
house,  and  advanced  along  the  raid  skirting  the 
gardens,  I  was  startled  by  hearing  a  loud  shout 
coming  app.irently  fioin  the  jungle  ijulte  close 
to  the  whi-x'ls;  but  I  could  see  no  one,  and 
began  to  think  it  must  have  been  my  syce, 
though  rather  wondering  why  so  dignl^ed- 
looking  an  individual  should  have  indulged  in 
such  an  eerie  kind  of  yell.  Just  then  we  came 
upon  a  couple  of  buckets  cast  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  with  the  bamboo  by  which 
they  had  been  carried  lying  beside  them. 

The  next  moment,  to  my  surprise,  the  syrc 
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began  lathing  my  horse  violently,  which  broke 
from  its  former  jogtrot  into  a  gallop,  and  in  a 
second  we  were  tearing  along  at  a  break-neck 
pace,  tlic  p^nquin  swaying  from  side  to  side. 
I  was  considerably  alarmed,  for  1  could  see  ik> 
reason  for  the  man's  extraordinary  conduct,  and 
it  seetned  as  if  he  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 
Just  then  a  peculiar  flapping  sound  overhead 
attracted  my  attention,  and  after  some  slight 
hesitation,  I  relinquished  my  grasp  of  the 
window  ledges,  which  I  had  seized  in  my 
cnde.ivour  lo  steady  myself  uii  my  seat,  and 
leaning  out  of  the  door  I  ga^ed  upwards.  I 
collapsed  into  the  carriage  at  once  with  a  gasp 
of  horror. 

Undoubtedly  t)w  roan  had  gone  off  his  hcadf 
perhaps  due  to  sunstroke— I  had  heard  of  heat 
apoplexy  affecting  the  brain,  I  thought  He 
was  sLinding  up  on  the  narrow  footboard,  vhich 
in  itself  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  acrolwtic  feat 
which  could  only  have  been  attempted  by  a 
nmdman  ;  he  had  removed  his  turban  and  was 
waving  it  frantically  alxivc  him,  while,  with 
uncovered  head,  he  shook  the  reins  and  shouted 
to  the  horse,  evidently  urging  it  to  greater 
spofd.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  ami  sat  with 
fingcPi  pressed  upon  my  eyes,  awaiting  the 
smash  which  I  ^^j^  sure  must  come.  I  knew 
how  haurdoits  it  would  be  to  jump  out  while 
travelling  at  such  a  pace,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  sit  still. 

And  This  I  did,  until  a  few  minutes  later  the 
carriage  suddenly  came  to  a  standstill  with  a 
jerk  which  flung  me  on  to  the  seat  opposite.     1 
soon  recovered   myself,  and  opening 
the  door  stepped  hastily  into  the  roau, 
iKM^Iess   of  the  tropical   midday  sun 
which  blazed  overhead.     But  the  syce 
wasquicker  even  than  I.    He  had 
sprung  off  the  box,  and  was  tear- 
ing off  his  clothing,  all  the  while 
moaning  and  crying 
as  if  in  pain. 

The  kaboons  from 
the  neighbouring 
g.irdens  came  run- 
ning up,  and  we 
were  soon  surround- 
ed by  a  snul!  crowd, 
and  then  I  s;iw  what 
had  happened.  It 
needed  no  interpre- 
ter to  exphin  mat- 
ters when  1  beheld 
hornets  almost  as 
large  as  locusts 
crawling  over  the 
man's  back,  and 
dropping   &om    his 
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gmnents    which    the    kaboons    were    shaking 
where  they  rtood  beside  us  in  the  road 

I  realtzefl  then  from  what  n  horrible  fate  :his 
brave  fellow  had  saved  me.  'Ihis  iwrtirul.ii 
sj>e<:iesof  hornet  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
are  twice  the  si/e  of  l-^nglish  ones  ;  ihcir  budies 
are  black  with  a  scarlet  ring 
round  ihem,  and  their  sting 
is  very  poisonous. 

The  |joor  syce  was  already 
covered  with  swfllings 
caused  by  the  creatures  hav- 
ing crept  inside  his  clothes, 
and  his  head  and  neck  were 
terribly  wounded,  leaving 
injuries  which  M-ould  prot}^- 
bly  have  proved  fatal  to  a 
European,  but  were  less  dan 
gernus  to  a  non-alcohoHc 
Mohammedan. 

What  had  happened  was 
simply  this.  A  Inbe  of  these 
horneLt  were  swarming  over 
the  garden  road  at  the  point 
where  we  traversed  it.  The 
shout  I  had  heard  was  the 
warning  voice  of  the  Chinese 
coolie,  who  had  thrown  aside 
his  buckets  and  had  taien 
refuge  under  the  long  grass  in  the  jungle,  when 
the  loud  hum  of  the  flying  hornets  first  attracted 
his  attention.  But  his  cry  had  come  too  late  to 
stop  my  dnver,  who  found  the  swarm  would  be 
upon  lis  Ix'forc  he  had  lime  to  turn  round  and 
BO  back,  so  be  determined  to  make  a  dash  for 
It.     Had  be  hesitated,  or,  with  cowardly  ielf- 


constderation,  jumped  off  and  run  for  shelter  as 
the  coolie  had  done,  I  should  tiave  been  left 
to  the  chance  of  being  smashed  up  by  a  run- 
away horse,  for  the  hornets  would  certiinly  have 
attacked  the  animal  ;  or,  if  they  had  entered 
the  palanquin  and  swarmed  upon  rae,  tu  tlic 


TIIR  COOUK  HAD  THRCWX  AKIDff  MIE  XUCKRTS.' 

certainty  of  a  sudden  and  painful  death.  As 
I  write,  I  recall  the  sight  of  a  tablet  which 
can  be  seen  in  one  of  the  European  churches 
in  Northern  India,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
young  ICnglish  lady,  with  these  fateful  words 
Inscribed  thereon :  "  Stung  to  death  by  bees 
near  this  spot." 


IV.— "Bom  Slong.*' 

A  tTCBUtiful  and  touching  narrative  of  Baby  anJ  his  terrible  meftamaie,  tent  ut  by  a  South 

African  mother. 


As  I  sit  donm  to  pen  this  little  incident 
of  my  life,  this  is  the  picture  that  rises 
before  me :  It  is  early  morning  in  ray  beautiful 
African  home  (Iteauliful  with  u  strange  fascina- 
tion tlmt  is  all  its  own).  Kising  hastily,  I  throw 
nn  a  wrapper  and,  opening  the  glass  doors,  step 
out  on  the  stuep.  The  morning  is  fresh 
and  clear  aftur  ihi.-  dust-storm  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  pullin;;  up  the  grass  blinds  I  look 
out  on  the  promise  of  the  coming  day. 

('..illing  my  husband,  I  begin  to  pour  out  the 
cofTce,  when  the  Kaffir  nurse  appears  with  our 
baby  Injy.  He  is  the  picture  of  health  and  is 
clamouring  for  his  porridge.  I  ^xvt  him  a  ])late- 
ful,  with  a  generous  allowance  of  milk,  and  as 
one  makes  the  most  of  the  cool  of  the  day  in 
.■\frica,  I  lell  him  he  may  take  it  outside  and  eat 
it,  thinking  hu  would  stay  on  the  stoep.  Instead 
of  tbii^  howe^'er,  the  little  fellow  marched  off  to 


the  rockery  which  of  late  seemed  to  have  be- 
come his  favourite  place— a  beautiful  sjHJt  it  was, 
with  its  tall  red  and  white  cactus  trees,  and 
brilliant  scarlet  creepeis. 

Hurriedly  finishing  his  breakfast,  my  husliand 
remarked  tliat  he  and  the  "boys"  —  as  all 
Katiirs  are  called,  old  or  young — would  be  late 
in  starting  with  the  transport  waggon  to  the  town, 
so  he  kissed  me,  and  laughingly  promised  to 
bring  the  child  and  me  something  from  the 
town.  Then  he  went  out  and  disappeared  into 
the  compound,  w.iving  his  hand  as  he  turned 
the  corner. 

Picking  up  my  hat,  I  went  out  to  find  my 
baby  boy.  He  was  not  on  the  stoep,  so  I 
walked  on  and  turned  the  corner  towards  the 
rockery.  Suddenly  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
fair  curls  on  his  dear  bab^  l\caii,  »,vi^  \  'soV^'i 
called  \i\%  name.    'Y\it  Nev*|  t\t"».v  TOs«ftKs\  " 
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beheld  a  sight  which  seemed  to  freeze  my 
blood  and  rcwt  me  to  the  spot,  speechless 
with  horror. 

My  child  was  seated  on  a  stone,  etiting  his 
porridge,  and  close  hy 
his  side  lay  a  tiuxe 
snake,  one  of  the 
most  venomous  of  its 
spcrics.  AlternatL-Iy 
that  amazing  p.iir  luuk 
a  spoonful  of  the  por- 
ridge !  All  at  once  I 
saw  the  ghastly  reptile 
raise  its  heid,  as  if  to 
strike,  but  ii  stead, 
gracefully  curing  its 
head  downw  irds,  it 
look  some  mi.k  out  of 
the  [late  ).n  anger 
the  iiifau  struck  it 
with  the  spTjtin,  saying  S- 

at  the  same  lime, 
"  No,  no '.  Bom  S/ong!  my  turn 
now,"  Tr>'  and  realize  my  aston- 
ishment when  the  reptile  only  cowered  Asviin  in 
the  leaves,  watching  the  child  out  of  its  tiny 
brig.it  eyes.  My  precious  littlL*  one  finished  his 
1  orridge.  and  placing  the  plate  down,  watched 
whilst  tlie  snake  drank  up  the  milk  he  had 
evidently  left  for  it ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  most 
friendly  understandini^'  between  them. 

I  watched  thcin  for  some  time  ns  in  a  dream, 
and  then,  calling  tny  son  softly  by  name, 
I  moved  forward  a  step  in  fear  and 
trembling.  The  snake,  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  raised  itself  and,  seeing  mu*, 
disappeared  from  view.  Rushing  forward,  1 
clasped  my  child  in  my  arms,  as  iliough  he 
were  some  lost  treasure  ^uddenly  found 
again.  I  smothered  him  witt.  kisses,  and 
not  once  again  during  the  day  did  I  even 
lose  sight   of     him. 

Anxiously  I 
w.Ttched  for  my 
husband's  home- 
coming to  tell  him 
my  tale  of  horror. 
When  he  had  heard 
my  morning's  ex- 
perience, he  viewed 
the  extraordinary 
incident  with  the 
same  feelings  of 
horror  that  I  did.  He 
agreed  that  some 
ihmsi  must  l>e  done 
on  thv  Mlowing  day. 
y't^ry  fif^ht  11.75  my 
t^eep  that  night,  and 


many   times   did    I    get    up  and    look   at   my 
sleeping  baby,  thanking  God  he  was  safe,  as 
I  beheld  his  darling:  face- 
Next  morning,  when  the  usual  breakfast  hour 
arrived,    I    coaxed     the     child    to 
have    his    meal    with   me    on    the 
sloep,    whilst    my    husband    look   a 
plate  of  steaming  hot  milk  down  to 
the  rockery,  trusting   that   the  well- 
known  love  of  snakes  for  warm  milk 
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would  bring  "  Bout  S/ong"  out  of  its  ne«t  Nor 
was  he  deceived.  Almost  imme<li.itely  the  snake 
came  gliding  .ilong,  but    seemed    puzzled   and 

somewhat  suspicious 
nt  not  fuiding  the 
child  there  as  usual. 
The  smell  of  ihe 
milk,  however,  soon 
proved  stronger  than 
its  suspicions,  and 
the  dangerous  rep- 
tile began  to  drink. 
My  husband  at 
,  once  raised  his  gun 
'^  and  fired,  killing  the 
snake  at  one  shot 
Then  he  carefully 
liiiried  it  nut  of  sight, 
ii-'lling  me  not  to  say 
anything  to  ihc  child. 
NeKt  day  niv  boy 
went  to  the  ioc*eTyas 
usual,  and  great  v;.is 
his  grief  that  his 
strange  com^nion 
did  not  appe.ir.  For] 
weeks  he  frL'ti.>d,aiKl[ 
watched  every 
morning  for  liis, 
fearful  pet 
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ME  gjcat  majority  of  residents  In 
the  Hritish  Isles  Iiave  no  idea 
where  St.  Kilda  is  situated  even  on 
t  he  map,  and  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  tone  rock  or  its 

strange  people  and  their  primilivc  life  and  old- 
world  ways.     And  no  vronder,  when  we  stop  to 

consider  that,  although   it  is  an   island  lying 

within    the    British   Archipelago,    il   has   never 

to  this  day  been  officially  surveyed,  and  its  inha 

bilanls  are  really  much  more  cut  oft'  from  com- 
munication with    the   outer  world    than   cither 

those  of  Timbuctoo  or  Vancouver  Island. 
This  arist-s  from  the  fact  that  it  lies  some  fifty 

miles  north-west  of  the  Ourer  Hebrides,  and  is 

constantly  lashed  by  the  stormy  wiives  of  the 

North  Alhntic,  some  idea  of  the  terrific  force 

of  which    may   be  gathered    from 

the  fact   that  parts  of  them  lenp 

over    rocks    3oorT.    in    height    in 

solid  masses  of  water,  and  bespray 

all  the  cultivated  portions  of  the 

island  at  times  to  such  an  extent 

as    to  destroy  the  crops    planted 

by  the  natives, 
St.   Kilda'  itself  is  about   thrti; 

miles  in  length,  by  two  in  width. 

and  is  surrounded  by  three  jniallcf 

gras»<lad  but  uninhabited  islands 

railed  Doon,  Borrera,  and  Soa,  and 

a  number  of  bare  rock-stacks,  upon 

the   sides  and  summits   of  which 

innumerable  sci  birds  breed.     V.\ 

("cptinjj  in  Village  Bay  and  the  foot 

of  the  glen,  St.  Kilda  is  surrounded 

by   cliits  of  the   most  stupendous 

character,   rising   in   places    sheer 

Tjut  of  the  tempestuous  sea  to  a 

height  of  over  i.oooft. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  inhospit 

able  character  of  the  place,  and 

theruu^h  weather  prevailing  during 

the  greater   part  of  the  year,   St. 

Kilda    is   not,  as    may  be   readily 

irnaf^ncd.  often  >isiled,  cxceptiiv^ 

during    the    summer    time,   whtit 

even  steamers  h-ive  orrasionally  in 

lum    Uurk   on    account    of    ihcii 

iiiabilily  to  land  iwissen^ers.     A^  .1 

nilc.   ihree  or  four  trips   are  movn 

raadt  by  (Masgow  plt-asure   bo.ii- 

ever)*  year,  but  when  iht:   last   1>;; - 

stamcd    t"Ut  of  Village   Bay,  the 

natives  say  good-bye  10  tbs  outer 


world  until  the  following  June,  when  they 
again  shake  hands  with  il  and  wish  it  *'A 
Happy  New  Year,"  Hut  the  St  Kildan  is  a 
very  ingenious  fellow,  and  when  he  desires  w 
communicate  with  a  friend  dwelling  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  globe  he  makes  Ins  own  mail- 
boat,  and  dispatches  it  as  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration. This  is  done  by  making  .1  bladder  from 
a  sheep's  skin  and  tying  it  to  a  piece  of  wood 
roughly  shajx.'n  like  a  boat,  and  having  a  cavity 
cut  in  it  for  the  reception  of  a  bottle  or  tin 
canister  containing  a  letter  and  request  that 
whomsoever  may  pick  the  wee  mail-boat  up 
will  post  it  to  its  destination.  'iTie  necessary  coin 
is  placed  in  the  cavity  wherewith  to  frank  the 
missive,  a  hatch  is  then  nailed  over  the  whole, 
and  the  words :  '*  Please  open,"  crudely  cut  in 
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rrniKi.  sjrtiM.  ui  huh  Nt»T, 

Frvm  n  I'hftt.  hy  •  'iifrry  KfHrWi. 

wreclted  on  the  western  end  of  the 
island  Ronu!  years  ago,  and  ft-ll  in 
luve  with  one  of  tht;  young  women, 
fchoa-lurned  hisoffection,  aUhoiiyh 
neither  knew  n  word  the  other 
s|)oke;  or  sornc  missive  from  thi; 
We>tcm  world,  as  they  (>cl  all  sorts 
nf  thin]4s  from  America,  including 
Molucca  Ix-jins  and  h:irl>our  buoys. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  latter  wa.s 
recently  landed,  and  investigation 
proved  that  it  had  escaped  from 
New  York  Harbour,  and  ihe  Clulf 
itrer-ro  had  had  it  in  hand  for  two 
ytars. 

Ilie  Kotnen  of  St.  Kilda  do  not 
rilish  lierng  phocc^raphcd,  and 
■.'>m»r'  of  iheni  will  not  "sit  "  L-iiher 
for  love  or  money,  and  the  camera 
ni.in  who  secured  the  vt-ry  typical 
street  \icw  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  the  preceding  page  may  consider 
Kimself  a  very  lucky  fellow.  Two 
or  three  things  strike  the  visitor  to 
St.  KildJi  as  he  wanders  along  its 
le  roi^h  street,    which  simply 


consists  of  a  score  or  so  of  two  -  roomed^ 
single-storied  stone  cottages,  describing  a 
semi-circular  line  running  parallel  with  the 
shore  of  the  bay  below.  They  look  vcry^f 
squat  beneath  their  zinc  roofs,  which,  it  wJU^H 
be  observed,  nie  securely  anchored  down 
by  iron  bands  to  prevent  them  from  being 
stripped  during  violent  gales  of  wind.  The 
things  that  strike  the  visitor  are  the  brave 
show  of  sea-birds'  eggs  In  nearly  every 
window,  the  smell  of  fulmar  oil,  and  ll 
abundance  of  sea-birds'  feathers. 

Birds  contribute  by  far  ihe  larjiesl  share 
the  food  supply  in  St.  Kilda.  and  the  fulmar 
petrel  is  held  in  very  high  esteem.  The 
accompanying  photograph  of  a  fulmar  petrel 
silting  on  her  nest  is  the  first  ever  taken,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  and  was  secured  at  great 
risk  on  an  awful  precipice  -in  Soa  by  my 
brother  while  we  werehunting  for  pictures  and    —i 
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Other  materials  for  our  recently  publUliccl  l)Ook, 
"  With  Nature  and  a  Camera."  The  bird  has  a 
ver>'  curious  method  of  defending  itself  when 
approached  upon  its  nest.  It  squirts  a  quantity 
ornmber-colonrcd,  very  evil -smelling  oil  over  its 
assailant.  The  fowlers  have  a  ver>'  ingenious 
but  rather  cruel  method  of  capturing  it  whilst 
sitting  upon  its  single  egg.  They  work  in 
pairs.  One  armed  with  a  light  deal  pole  some 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  having  a  noose 
made  of  horse-hair  and  KPiinei's  (;uills  at  che  end. 
descends  the  face  of  a  cliff  where  the  poor  birds 
are  breeding,  l>y 
means  of  a  rope, 
which  his  com 
rade  carefully 
pays  out.  When 
the  fowlt-r  comes 
near  a  fulmar  he 
pushes  the  nuosu 
iit  the  end  of 
his  rod  deftly 
towards  her,  slips 
iLover  her  head, 
and  secures  her 
as  shown  in 
our  illustration, 
whirh  represents 
F  i  n  I  a  y  M  c  ■ 
Queen,  ihecham- 
pion  cntgsman 
and  fowler,  at 
nvynt. 
T/ie  fu/mjrs 
re    only  snared 


on  their  nests  on' 
such      outlying 
islands  as  fiorrera  _ 
and    Soa  ;    thosefl 
breeding    on    St.  ^ 
Kilda   and    Doon 
are    striclty    pre- 
served   until    the 
single   young  one 
reared     by     each 
[lair  of  birds  has 
grown      I  H  T  j;  e 
enough  and  suffi- 
ciently   fat    for 
table    use,    when 
the    cliffs  are 
raided.   The  three' 
fowlers,      figuring ; 
in  the  foreground 
of   tltc    adjoining 
very  typical  bit  of  i 
coast  scener)',  with 
a   load  of  young 
fulmars  each,  only 
form  [Kirt  of  a  gang  t^  sportsmen,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  liave  no  ropes  with  them. 
Some  fulmars,  however,  breed  in  such  situations  _ 
as  may  l>e  visited  by  a  man  of  athletic  frame  H 
and  good  nenes.     It  will  he  observed  that  all  ^ 
three  of  the  men  arc  barefooted.       They  could 
not  walk  along  the  ledges  ihey  visit  in  bouts,  for 
a  single  shp  means  instant  death, 

The  seventy  odd  souls  comprising  the  |>opul.i- 
tion  of  St.  Kilda  live  on  comnuinistic  principles 
and  when  all  the  young  and  able  bodied  men 
return  from  a  daj's  sport  amongst  the  birds,  the 
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total  "bag"  is  spread  out  upon  the  rocks,  as 
shown  in  our  illustration,  "  I)ividin>{  the  Catch 
of  Fulmars,"  and  widows  and  orphans,  aged 
spinsters,  ami  old  men  whose  limbs  and  nerves 
are  no  longer  equal  to  scaling  the  dizzying  cliffs, 
all  get  a  share. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
tlut  the  women  do  not  take  ihfir  full  share 
in  the  work  and  d.inEer  of  fowling,  for  ihcy 
climb  on  to  both  Borrcra,  Soa,  and  Doon,  in 
order  to  snare  puffins,  with  gins  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  light  rope  from  which  dangle  forty 
horse-hair  nooses,  which  are  spread  along  a 
fuvuurile  perching  rock  in  order  to  entangle  the 
birds'  feet. 

(ireat  numbers  of  puffins  are  slain  every  year 
by  means  of  the  rod  used  for  catching  fulmars 
on  Iheir  nests,  and  the  skill  and  dexterity  with 
which  a  St.  Kildan  handles  this  destructive 
aigine  are  simply  astonishing.  To  the  spectator 
it  appears  as  if  the  fowler  exerrised  some  subtle 
charm  over  his  poor  victims.  He  creeps  up 
near  the  birds,  which  look  foolishly  inquisitive 
OS  to  what  he  is  going  to  do,  with  his  rod  on  the 


puund  in  lioot  of  him,  ancl  slowly,  steadily,  and 
dntty  pushes  it  forward  until  the  noose  at  the 
flid  '»  opposite  and  close  to  a  putfin's  head, 
«ke«,  by  a  dcMcrou-  turn  of  the  wiist,  ht  drops 
•  r^  ova  the  unsuspecting  bird's  head  and 
VQDtt  tL  So  proficient  are  the  St.  Kildans  at 
""  '  '  r  ;  tha?  one  man  has  been  known 
-.1  a  single  day.     When  seturcd 


the  birds  are  plucked,  split  open,  kippered,  and 
suspended  on  long  strings  across  the  rooms 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  whenever  one  of  them 
feels  hungry  he  snatches  a  puffin  off  the  line, 
flings  it  on  the  emlKTs  of  a  turf  fuc,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  grilled  has  his  lunch. 

Vast  numbers  of  gannels  or  Solan  geese  breed 
upon  the  rock -stacks,  such  as  Itinrrach  and 
Suck  I.ee,  tlie  latter  ol  which  rises  like  a  great, 
weird  sentinel  some  300ft.  out  of  the  ocean. 
During  the  sunuiier  it  is  so  thickly  covered  with 
Solan  geese  that  it  may  be  seen  on  a  fine  day 
no  Ic^is  than  forty  miles  away,  when  its  appear- 
ance bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  ship 
under  full  sail. 

The  picture  on  the  next  page  shows  a  crowd 
of  young  ganncts  in  down  with  their  parents. 
The  youngsters  are  quite  unable  to  fly,  but  have 
taken  to  wandering  aV>out  the  rocks,  a  pro- 
cedure which  occasionally  leads  to  one  or  two 
dropping  over  into  the  sea  and  being  washed 
away.  1  have  walked  about  amongst  these  young 
gcesc  when  thtrir  jiarents  were  so  bold  that  they 
pecked  my  legs  vigorously,  and  inflicted  consider- 
able pain  upun 
ine,  rather  than 
desert  thfir  off- 
spring. The  St. 
Kildans  levy  toll 
upon  the  young 
gaimets  before 
they  are  able  to 
fly,  and  upon 
their  parcnt.s 
when  they  return 
to  their  old 
breeding  haunts 
in  the  spring. 
Their  method 
of  catching  the 
adult  geese  is 
an  extremely 
ingenious  one. 
W'hL'n  the  birds 
have  become 
nicely  accus- 
tomed to  their 
old  sleeping 
quarters,  the 
fowlers  make  a 
midnight  raid 
u|ion  them  in  the  following  way  :  "Two  men, 
fastened  at  eitVier  end  cf  a  rope,  ascend  the 
rocks,  and  on  all  fours  crawl  along  the  ledge 
where  the  ganncts  are  resting.  The  latter  have 
always  a  seiHinel  posted,  who,  if  he  thinks  all 
is  well,  cries,  'Gorrok!  Gorrok  I'  on  hearing 
which  the  fowlers  advance  ;  but  if  ll>e  sentinel 
cries,  '  Bccro  1 '  tbs   men    rema»i\  tft^i'Wi^^ws&t 
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with  their  bonnets  drawn  nvrr  their  l>rows  and 

1  heir  faces  nn  ihe  rock.  If  the  wniinel  fancies 
it  was  .1  f:tlsc  ahinn  and  n^ain  cries  Hiorrt^tc ! ' 
i-he  first  fowler  proj-rcsses  until  he  is  near  enoui;h 
lo  grasp  the*  sentinel  and  twi^t  his  powerful  neck. 
The  sentinel  gone,  the  whole  flock  falls  into  a 
stale  of  panic  and  bewilderment,  and  crowd 
upon  the  man  on  all  sides  lie  has  nothing 
to  do  but  His|iatch  them.  Hut  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  wliule  iroop  lake  flight  with  a 
*  Bcero,  Iiarro,  buo!'  when  the  men  have  to 
crawl  liack  without  any  game  for  that  night.  1 
was  tol(i  that  the  birds  tiirn  the  tables  upon  their 
would  lie  captors  sorncthncs  when  disturbed, 
and  carry  off  their  ca\r>  and  mufflers. " 

Wedding-rings  are  unknown  in  St  Kilda, 
and  nvirried  women  arc  distinguished  from 
unmarried  ones  by  the  whitt;  frill  running  round 
the  front  of  the  head  shawl  'I'hclr  brooches 
consist  of  either  the  brass  washers  out  of 
wrecked  sbi(*s  or  old  copper  coins  hammered 
out  and  having  a  circular  hole  cut  through  the 
(X-nlrc.  Besides  milking  the  cows  and  sheep, 
fetching  turf  off  the  hills,  and  plucking  dock- 
leaves  for  the  calde  lo  eat,  they  snare  sea-fowl 
and  dress  them  ready  for  preservation.  In  order 
to  do  this  all  Ihe  young  women  are  carried  from 
St,  Kilda  in  a  boat  lo  Borrera,  and  left  there  for 
a  period  every  summer.  They  live  in  a  scnii 
underground  priniitivL'  kind  of  house  whilst  they 
are  there,  and  constant  watch  is  kept  over  them 
from  the  top  of  n  high  hill  in  St.  Kilda  four  or 
five  miles  away.  If  any  of  the  girls  should 
fall  ill,  or  their  work  shonkl  lie  completed 
sooner  than  expected,  they  cut  three  long 
strips  out  of    the  green    turf  on  the  top  of 


Borrera,  or  light 
1  fire,  either  of 
which  signals 
means  lo  the!r 
fncnd-s  at  home, 
"  Send  boat  for 
us." 

Duties  are  a 
good  deal  re- 
versed amongs. 
the  members  oi 
this  isolated 
tximmuniiy,  for 
the  men  make 
I  he  women's 
frocks,  whilst 
their  future 
wearers  dig  the 
I'otaiobeds  out 
^ide.  They .  are 
fond  of  gaudy 
colours,  as  mav 
be  judged  from 
the  following  story :  "  When  the  Kev.  Neil 
Mackenzie  went  lo  SL  Kilda  in  1S30,  his 
servant-maid,  a  native,  asked  |H:rmi^s)on  to  lake 
the  hearth  rug  10  church  by  way  of  a  shawl. 
Regarding  her  proposal  as  a  joke,  he  innocently 
assented,  and  to  his  infinite  astonishment  he 
bclield  tlie  girl  in  his  own  \k«,  cnvclo|>cd  in  the 
many.coioiire<I  cxiriwi,  the  envied  of  an  admiring 
congregation  I  All  the  women  in  the  island 
were  eager  candidates  for  ihc  'shawl'  on  the 
following  morning,  some  of  ihem  offering  to 
give  ten  birds  for  its  use," 

When  service  is  over,  all  the  men  and  boys 
remain  quitu  still  in  their  little  rectangular  kirk 
until  the  women  have  filed  out.  They  are  very 
fond  of  sweets,  and  whilst  we  stayed  with  ihem 
on  the  island,  they  came  into  our  colLige  every 
nighl  with  a  supply  of  fresh  milk,  with  which 
they  presented  us  in  return  for  a  few  handfuls 
of  sweets. 

One  very  curious  custom  still  prevailing  is  to 
elect  the  most  beautiful  spinster  on  the  island 
to  fill  the  dignified  but,  so  far  as  I  could  gather, 
quite  functionless  office  of  Queen.  This  dis- 
tinction only  laMs  so  long  as  the  young  lady 
remains  single,  and  most  of  them  depose  them- 
selves, I  Ixilicve,  in  the  "old  sweet  way,"  by  going 
and  marrying  some  daring  young  cragsman. 

The  St.  Kildans  run  a  Parliament  of  iheir 
own,  which,  so  far  as  1  could  gather,  remains  in 
perpetual  session.  All  the  men  and  youths 
meet  in  front  of  ihe  houses,  as  depicted  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  or  down  at  the  store- 
house by  the  ,sca,  and  debate  every  morning 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work  they  shall  do  on 
tlial  day,  and  how  Uiey  sliall  go  about  it.    These 


debates  are  cnnducted  from  beginning  to  end  in 
the  Gaelic  tongue,  and  often  become  so  ani- 
mated that  the  unsophisticnied  stranger  o?(pects 
the  wordy  war  to  end  rn  open  strife  and  blocMi- 
slicd.  But  he  is  nitslaken,  for  just  when  the 
verbal  storm  is  at  iLs  height,  and  every  man  and 
boy  is  at  his  hottest  and  loudest,  the  jangle  often 
suddenly  ceases  as  if  by  magic,  and  everybody 
goes  forth  to  share  the  day's  toil  and  danger  in 
the  most  amiable 
condition  of 
mind. 

The  boat  in 
and  around 
which  the  male 
members  of  the 
little  community 
are  liere  seen 
gathered  is  the 
common  property 
of  the  people, 
and  such  profits 
as  are  made  by 
it  in  carrying 
mitors  to  the  nut- 
lying  islands, 
ashore  from 
steamboats,  et<-., 
are  equally 
di\ided  amongst 
the  members  of 
the    common- 


wealth. For  orer  two  hundred  years  the  St. 
Kildans  have  employed  the  same  method  ol 
hauling  their  boat  up  the  rocks  out  of  the  sea 
to  where  it  is  to  be  seen  in  our  illustration, 
and  ^o  often  have  they  accomplished  this  feat 
in  one  particular  spot,  that  the  solid  rock  has 
been  ground  away  and  grooved  in  plnre-s  by 
innumerable  keel-plates.  As  soon  as  the  boat 
has  been  beached  one  man  is  told  off  to  act 
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as  crier  to  all  the  others,  who  haul  might  and 
main  when  he  give^  the  signal,  or  stop  to 
regain  breath  when  he  con-sidera  ihey  are  in 
need  of  a  rest. 

Thdr  method  of  handling  a  bait  strikes  the 
stranger  as  being  siimt^whai  pcf'iihar,  for  in  bnd> 
in^;  passettgcni  upon  steep  rotks  they  always  do  so 
hows  on.  A$  ^oti  as  n  place  as  much  sheltered 
(rom  the  effects  of  wind,  tide,  and  ground  swell 
as  possible  has  been  selecced,  a  rope  is  lied 
round  the  wai.l  of  one  of  the  younger  men,  who 
stands  right  on  the  nose  of  the  boat  and  wails 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  leap  u|>on  the 
steep,  rocky  shore. 
If  he  Hiips  and  rulls 
back  into  ihe  sen  he 
is  hauled  into  the 
boat  and  is  ex*^nipteil 
from  any  further  work 
that  day.  When  they 
landed  me  upon  Soa 
and  Borrera  Ihey  tied 
two  ropes  lo  my 
tiody,  and  when  I 
leapt  one  was  held 
by  a  man  who  hnd 
preceded  nie  ashore, 
and  the  other  by  one 
of  the  men  In  the 
boat ;  but  in  spile  uf 
this  Very  necessary 
precaution,  I  sus- 
tained a  \ery  nasty 
fall  one  rough  dav. 
It  happened  in  this 
way.  We  were  re- 
embarking,  and  when 
it  came  lo  my  luni 
to  leap  off  the  roi't 
into  the  boat  I  slip- 
ped, twirled  round  to 
try  to  save  myself, 
and  as  the  m.in  be 
hind  me  liad  slacked 
his     rope,    down    I 

wsnt  head  first  with  a  sickening  crash  into  the 
craft,  wliicli,  unfortunately  for  nie,  wns  herself 
right  away  below  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Like  the  Irishman  who  fell  off  the  house  lop,  I 
thought  1  was  '*  kilt  enloirely,"  but  luckily 
escaped  minus  broken  boiies,  although  covered 
with  bruises. 

The  dogs  are  a  distinct  feature  of  St.  Kilda, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  sevenil  of  the 
pictures,  and  I  have  fre<]uetitly  seen  six  or  eight 
of  them  holding  their  parliament  at  the  same 
lime  iheir  masters  were  in  solemn  conclave;  but 
instead  of  settling  their  differences  of  opinion  in 
growls  and  snarls,  ihcy  frequently  fell  back  upon 
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the  savage  arbitrament  of  force,  and  a  great 
bundle  of  them  interlocked  in  deadly  strife 
would  roll  down  the  sloping  rocks  right  into 
the  sea,  which  instantly  cooled  their  ardour, 
and  as  a  rule  settled  their  arguments. 

Some  thirty  acres  of  the  land  lying  imme- 
diately between  the  village  of  St.  Kilda  and  the 
sea  are  under  cultivation,  and  produce  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  oals.  It  used  to  be  dug  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  looking  spade  •  plougl^J 
or  iasfhroh:,  as  it  is  called  in  (iaclic  ;  but  1  fcai 
that  both  the  ancient  implement  and  its  pic! 
lurestjue  individual  wielder  in  our  ilkisiratio! 
are  now  known  nt 
mure  in  the  far-awaj 
isle.  A  minister  in- 
troduced ilic  Knglisl 
sjvide  some  yenrj 
ago,  and  it  has  supi 
planted  ihe  clums/,] 
-rooked  miehtom. 

L'p  and  down  il 
\ilbge  may  be  seei 
.  Id  Quern  slont 
-■\  liirh  have  bcenuse< 
n  past  times  (oi 
grinding  corn  in. 
They  have  given 
[iKice  to  the  more 
modern,  but  still  in 
all  conscience  suffi 
( initly  primitive,  ap- 
I>3ratus  shown  in  our 
accompanying  pic- 
ture The  machine, 
(T,  more  properly 
s[)caking,  mill,  is,  as 
may  be  seen,  worked 
upon  the  ordinary 
principle  of  corn- 
grinding,  which  it 
dues  III  a  wcari- 
>oniely  j^Iow  rate. 

Our  last  illustration 
re  presents  the  humble 
last  re.sting-i)Ia<:e  uf  the  St.  Kikbns.  nearly  all 
of  whom  come  to  it,  in  spite  of  their  dangerous 
work  upon  the  cliffs  or  upon  the  treacherous 
seas  running  round  the  isbnds.  When  I  visiitd 
the  lone  spot  two  years  ago,  the  whole  grave^H. 
yard  was  oveqirown  with  nellies  which  cum^l' 
plelely  hid  all  the  primitive  lonibsloncs  seen  in 
the  photograph.  The  hewn  stone  just  peeping 
out  behind  the  wall  In  front  wns  put  up  by 
recent  minister  over  the  binly  of  his  sister,  wf 
died  whilst  staying  with  him  at  the  Manse,  l( 
lie  seen  close  down  by  the  water's  edge. 

In   former  times,   no  doubt,  cliff  accident 
were  more  numerous,  and  the  natives  tell  a  stor]^ 
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of  a  father  and  son,  who  bold  went  down  a 
tremendous  precipice  on  the  same  rope.  When 
ihcy  had  hrcn 
down  some  time, 
the  son  was  liur- 
rified  to  witness 
the  rope  Ix-iny 
(H^dualiy  cut  in 
two  \xi  a  sharp 
rock  above,  and 
became  con- 
vinced that  it 
would  not  hutd 
until  they  had 
lioth  rlinihed  bt^ 
yond  the  frayed 
iwrt  He  tir^cd 
hjs  father  to  avail 
himselfof  it  while 
it  would  still  bf.ir 
Itis  weight,  but 
the  an  X  iou  !> 
parent    pointed 


out  that,  as  he  was  old  and  of  little  further 
use  in  the  world,  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  take  the  risk.  But  his  heroic  son  urged 
liitn  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  ascend,  and 
lie  did  so  with  great  reluctaiKe,  gaining  the 
.■summit  in  safety,  lie  then  turned  and 
w.itched  his  son  attempt  the  i)erilous  feat ; 
but,  alas  1  the  fatal  rope  chafed  upon  the 
sharp  rock,  stretched,  and  finally  bnapfwd 
.is^under,  precipitatinjj  the  brave  lad  upon 
the  jagged  rocks  hundreds  of  feet  below, 
ulT  which  his  body  bounded  into  the  sea. 

A  young  fowler  whilst  setting  a  snare  for 
birds  upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff  in  St.  Kilda 
once  caught  his  toe  in  one  of  its  nooses  and, 
stumbling  forward,  fell  over  the  edge  of  the 
crag  and  hung  there  all  night,  nearly  2ooft. 
above  the  ocean.  He  was  linally  rescued 
through  one  of  his  friends  hearing  his  cries 
for  help. 

In  funner  limes  the  St.  Kildans  suffered 
terribly  from  a  scourge  known  as  "eight- 
day  sickness,"  which  killed  nearly  every  one 
of  their  Ijabies  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Mothers  felt  so  sure  that  their  Jnfaitts  would 
succumb  to  ii,  ilwit  they  did  not  trouble  to 
provide  any  clothing  for  the  little  strangers 
until  after  the  fatal  period  of  time  bad 
iwssed.  But  thanks  to  the  present  minister, 
Mr.  Fiddes,  who  is  spiritual  guide,  .school- 
master, and  medicine  man  all  in  one,  the 
evil  lias  been  conquered. 

Another  very  strange  fact  about  the 
physical  ills  of  thise  lonely  folks  is  that, 
after  the  first  visit  made  by  alruigers  to 
them     evay    summer,    they    are    stricken 

with    a    kind    of    influenza,    which    they  call 

"strangers'  cold,"  and  dread  greatly. 


Through  Storm  and  flood. 


Bv  D'Arcy  Morell. 

A  weird  and  terrible  story  of  a  race  for  life  in  the  Soutb-Bast  of  Europe.      Tbrough  tbe  raging 
waters  on  a  railway  truck,  over  rails  held  tofetber  only  by  bolts  and  rivets. 


|AR  away  to  the  horizon  stretched  a 
waste  of  turgid  waters,  like  an  inland 
sea,  its  surface  flecked  with  many 
islands  fringed  with  varied  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  in  the  distance  a  chain  of 
hills,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  water,  marked 
the  limit  of  the  inundation  on  the  west. 
Clusters  of  plum  and  mulberry  trees,  beeches 
and  poplars,  dense  with  summer  foliage,  swayed 
their  leafy  crests  high  above  the  deluged  plain, 
while  here  and  there  smokeless  chimneys,  and 
the  roofs  of  submerged  dwellings,  broke  the 
level  «f  the  wide  expanse  with  darker  specks — 
a  human  and  melancholy  token  of  a  great 
calamity. 

Surging  ever  onwards,  flowing  always  in  the 
same  direction,  the  overwhelming  flood  rolled 
its  measureless  volume  down  the  valley  with 
resistless  might,  sweeping  all  things  before  it 
that  chanced  to  stem  its  course— gliding  peace- 
fully, almost  smoothly,  with  a  murmuring 
ripple,  over  the  open  country ;  but  heaving 
white  with  tumultuous  fury  and  unsparing 
power  whenever  obstacles  opposed  its  progress. 
Never  flagging,  waving,  whirling,  drifting  always 
on  to  reach  the  great  green  Danube  near  Semen- 
dria,  now  swollen  to  tvventy  times  its  natural 
dimensions  in  the  effort  to  draw  off,  and  absorb 
into  its  bosom,  the  ceaseless  tide  of  flood-water, 
and  thus  drain  this  fruitful  region  from  its  direst 
scourge  in  recent  times. 

A  dull  and  lowering  sky  enhanced  the  desolate 
aspect  of  the  scene  as  the  rain  dripped  steadily, 
with  monotonous  hum,  from  the  lead  toned 
screen  overhead,  blending  with  t!ie  moving 
waters  in  a  soft  and  misty  spray.  I-ong  rows  of 
willows,  sunk  to  their  topmost  branches,  drooped 
their  weeping  boughs  of  silvery  green  in  the 
seething  current,  as  if  mourning  the  devasta- 
tion of  a  province  and  the  ruin  of  a  stricken 
peasantry.  The  actual  body  of  the  river  could 
only  be  traced  by  such  signs  as  these  trees,  and 
by  the  eddying  swirl  of  the  stream  as  it  heaved 
onwards  in  the  churning  waters  the  trunks  of 
uprooted  trees,  carcasses  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  wreckage  of  houses,  with,  occasionally,  a 
more  pitiful  and  ghastly  object  in  human  shape. 
Such  was  the  picture  that  met  my  gaze  as  I 
entered  the  broad  valley  of  the  yellow  Morava, 
near  the  little  Servian  town  of  Cupria. 


Inclosed  by  the  encroaching  flood  in  the  old 
town  of  Nis,  a  few  days  previously,  I  was  com- 
pKlled  to  wait  there  until  the  receding  waters 
subsided,  rendering  it  possible  to  quit  the 
place,  and  attempt  the  journey  down  the  valley 
of  the  Morava.  Nis,  still  slumbering  in  the 
sloth  engendered  by  ages  of  Oriental  servitude, 
was  roused  in  this  emergency  to  unwonted 
activity,  and  forced  to  make  an  effort  at  self- 
preservation  ;  for  a  part  of  the  town  lay  under 
water,  and  the  main  streets  had  become  canals. 
Boats  and  rafts  were  improvised,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  districts,  imprisoned  in 
their  houses  and  being  in  danger,  were  removed 
to  shelters  of  safety  in  the  upper  town,  or  on 
the  hills  beyond.  But  the  grim  spectres  of 
famine  and  fever  hovered  over  the  saturated 
land,  reeking  with  morbific  exhalations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  heat  which  followed  the 
phenomenal  inundation  ;  so  I  determined  to 
try  to  make  my  way  to  Hungary  through  the 
heart  of  drowning  Servia. 

Taking  one  companion  with  roe,  and  only 
such  retjuisites  as  he  cduld  carry,  I  left  Nis, 
steaming  with  rank,  noisome  vapours,  the  result 
of  the  late  visitation  ;  and  we  directed  our  steps 
along  the  slopes  and  ridges  of  the  wild,  un- 
cultivated hills  above  the  Nisava  to  avoid  the 
vast  swamps  which  covered  the  valleys  and 
low-lying  ground.  Sometimes  plunging  through 
dense  woods  and  tangled  thickets — ^haunts  of 
the  brown  bear  and  bristly  boar ;  at  others 
climbing  over  rocks  and  crags,  or  shooting 
down  in  a  bed  of  loose  stones,  which, 
slipping  under  the  feet,  bore  us  along  with 
them  in  their  descent  ;  we  struggled  wearily 
on,  until  brought  to  a  standstill  by  an 
impassable  morass,  or  raging  torrent,  left  by  the 
falling  flood.  At  times  we  saw  wreaths  of  blue- 
grey  smoke  curling  upwards  from  the  wooded 
hill-side,  which  on  coming  near  we  found  to 
arise  from  camp-fires  kindled  by  the  unhappy 
peasants,  who,  flying  from  their  homes  in  the 
valleys,  had  sought  safety  on  the  uplands.  Many 
of  these  people,  totally  destitute,  without  food 
or  shelter,  were  mourning  the  loss  of  relatives 
and  friends.  But  all  told  the  story  of  their  ruin 
with  stolid  resignation  ;  how  all  was  lost — home, 
crops,  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
herds  of  swine,  which  are  the  principal  sotirce 
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of  profit  to  the  Servian  peasant.  At  last,  weather- 
worn anil  tireii.  after  two  drc.irv*  nights  5ipenl  on 
the  sodden  earth,  with  the  moist  covering  of 
the  trees  for  a  roof,  wl-  arrived  at  CuprU, 
whence  all  further 
progress  was  im- 
possible except  by 
boat 

The  little  town- 
ship vas  all  but 
encircled  by  the 
conquering  waters  ; 
provisions  were  be- 
coming scarce,  all 
communication 
having  been  inter- 
rupted, while  nuni- 
titfs  of  the  country 
lolk,  forsaking  their 
wasted  villages,  had 
taken  refuge  within 
its  gates,  thereby 
increasing  the 
number  of  mouths 
10  be  fed.  Anxious 
to  prwecd  on  my 
journey,  after  a 
short  sojourn  I 
sought  some  way  of 
cM:apctoIapovo-  ■ 
just  out  of  reach  of 
the  devastation 
intending  to  travel 
liicnce  to  Belgrade 
□n  dry  land. 

A  cietachmcnl  of 
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pioneers    prepared 

a  couple  of  pontoons  for  the  hazardous  enter- 
prise, and  I  therefore  cast  in  my  lot  with  the 
soldiers  and  a  small  party  of  forlorn  travellers, 
emrapped  like  myself  in  the  floods.  Thus  it 
fa";  arranged  to  make  the  venture  together  in 
lilt  first  boat  to  start,  ivhile  another  was  later  to 
auctnpi  IjO  cross  with  the  Ijelated  mails  from  the 
East. 

About  eJeven  in  the  forenoon,  at  a  signal  from 
t^c  engineer  officer  in  command,  the  crew 
Wfftwd  on  board,  placing  themselves  at  the 
•jars  as  wc  took  seats  in  the  stern.  The  lieu- 
itTtant  grasped  the  tiller,  giving  his  men  the 
*oti1  [o  "go,"  and  in  a  moment  the  boat  was 
R''<iing  from  the  shore,  heading  for  the  great 
"^otly  of  the  river,  while  an  Interested  crowd  of 
"Stives  lined  the  bank  behind  ;  and  watched,  in 
^it^nt  apprehension,  the  progress  of  this  des- 
t>cTatc  adventure,  as  we  drew  towards  the  mighty 
*'[am,  rushing  down  the  centre  of  the  valley 
*ith  a  sound  of  distant  continuous  thunder, 
•"ccling  more   than  ever  the  strength  of  the 


current  as  the  distance  from  the  rnjiids  dimin- 
ished, our  craft  was  sucked  towards  the  seething 
cauldron  with  irresistible  power  and  increasing 
velocity.     The  trees  flew  past  in  dizzy  succession, 

and  at  tbe  same 
time  the  diflficuliy 
of  navigating  the 
pontoon  through 
the  mass  of  •  ob- 
stacles of  ever^' 
description,  both 
fixed  and  floating, 
became  extreme. 
But  the  leader 
cheered  his  men  as 
theysangasoldier'.s 
Slavonic  song, 
keeping  time  with 
the  stroke  of  the 
oars,and  in  another 
instant  we  were 
hurled  into  the  wild' 
tumult  of  the  angry 
waters,  swept  alongfl 
with  impetuous  on- 
rush of  the  broken 
waves,  rolling  and 
tumbling  ovlt  each 
other  in  their  niad 
career,  and  lifting 
aloft  the  heavy 
pontoon  as  they 
burst  into  foam 
underneath  with  a 
hissing  sound. 
"(Jreal  heavens, 


the  bridge  !  We 
shall  never  clear  the  bridge ! "  was  a  sudden, 
startled  cry. 

All  eyes  were  strained  ahead  to  where  a  long 
line  of  niilk-while  foam  revealed  the  position  of 
the  ruined  structure.  Everyone  now  worked  for 
his  life,  two  men  plying  cirli  oar  in  the  effort  to 
CRca]>e  from  the  rapids,  and  to  enter  the  diluvial 
flats  of  the  flooded  country  beyond,  without 
shooting  the  bridge,  over  which  the  troubled 
waters  poured  in  a  cataract  with  a  deep  and 
muffled  roar,  ft  was  impossible.  The  move- 
ment was  too  quick,  and  the  immense  volume 
of  the  river  carried  the  boat  irresistibly  down 
to  the  shattered  fabric. 

^Vere  ihey  minutes  or  seconds  that  elapsed" 
ere  we  reached  the  dreaded  vortex  ?  It 
would  be  hard  to  tell  with  accuracy— probably 
about  two  minutes ;  but  all  in  that  btiat  com- 
pressed their  lips  and  grip[>cd  the  gunwale  and 
thwarts  with  a  firmer  hold.  There  came  a 
violent  lurch,  an  upward  tilt,  and  the  boat  flung 
her  bows  into  the  air,  then  plunging  her  "°^ 
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bridge,  in  a  sea  of  froth  and  air- 
bubbles,  l>efore  it  was  pr>ssible  to  bale 
out  the  water  and  get  Che  pontoon  once 
a;;ain  utidcr  control.  For  some  distance 
more  we  were  buffeted  In  the  trough  of 
the  swashing  stream,  until  at  length, 
the  last  hiickeiful  having  been  pitched 
overboard,  the  men  resumed  tlieir  places 
at  the  oai'S,  while  the  nlher  occupants 
settled  down  with  tolcmble  composure 
lo  await  whatever  fate  might  jet  he  iti 
store  for  them. 

Soon  afteiw-ords.  slipping  away  from 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  avoiding 
various  phniatlons— a  maze  of  inter- 
laced and  rotting  underj^^rowth— our 
pilot  steered  straight  acioss  country 
over  maize  fields  and  vineyards  deep 
down  lieneath  the  surface  of  the  inun- 
dation, and  made  for  a  distant  hill  that 
Ktuud  high  above  the  flooded  plain.  A 
f.ir-ofr  hendland,  it  was  in  apfwarance, 
from  whose  thickly -wood  id  slopes  the 
smoke  of  many  fires  was  wafted  upwards 
in  spiral  wreaths  of  murky  grey.  fl 

On  our  riglU  lay  a  tlescrled  vilbgc,^ 
through  which  the  flood  was  gtishing 
with  a  changeless,  melancholy  splash. 
Chimneys,  tufts  of  orchard  trees,  with, 
here  and  there,  the  tiled  roof  of  a  large 
collage,  were  the  only  l;indmarks  visible 
alove  the  driftini*  tide  ;  but  the  occa- 


lo  the  top  of  the  cutwater  in  thp  aral.inche  rf 
foam,  slie  sprang  headlong  to  her  fate.  A  yawn- 
ing gulf  in  the  m.isonry  opened  before  us,  those 
still  grasping  the  oars  siruggled  to  keep  the  craft 
'*  head  on,"  while  the  officer  steered  for  a 
breach  in  the  parapet  where  the  central  arch  had 
given  way.  It  was  but  the  matter  of  a 
moment,  yet  a  moment  to  be  rcmcmftered 
for  a  lifetime.  Sp.iniiing  the  Morava  from 
shore  to  shore,  but  now  almost  completely 
gutted  and  immersed  beneath  the  overflowing 
torrent,  there  stood  several  blocks  of  sohd  stone- 
work, covered  hy  a  timber  superstructure, 
quivering  under  the  shock  of  countless  tons  of 
water,  fuming  and  roaring,  as  it  crashed  over 
the  obstruction  in  Its  path.  Piludup  wreckage 
and  trees  lay  hea]>ed  against  the  piers  and 
buttresses,  which  still  withstood  the  tremendous 
weight  pressing  upon  them  ;  and  through  this 
mass  of  f/Mm  and  destruction  we  made  a  final 
plunge,  like  rushing  past  the  sluices  of  a 
mammoth  lock  prematurely  opened.  Dashed 
into  and  licyond  the  gaping  orifice  in  an 
instant ;  spun  round  in  the  uddies  and  suck- 
holes ;  water -logged  and  nearly  sinking,  we  were 
carried    several     hundred     )-ards     t>elow     the 


sional  rumbling  CTash  nf  a  falling  house 
told  plainly  how  the  process  of  destruction  con-y 
tinned,    and    how  the  ruined    habitations    werel 
gradually  crumbhng  away  and  falhng  to  pieces. 
As  we  neared  the  highway  which  nins  .ilonf 
the   valley  to  Jagodina,   tlie    murmur  of  rush-j 
ing  water  grew  louder,  resembling  the  breaking 
waves  when    tiie  tide   is  flowing  on  a  sandy 
itrand.     This  was  caused   hy  the  deluge  un- h 
reasingly  rolling  over  the  road  which  stood  somefl 
feet  higher  than  the  woid.      Us  direction  was 
traced   by  the  long  fringe  of  surf,  and  by  the 
line   of   telegraph  poles,    some   of    which    hadfl 
fallen,  dragging  with  them  the  wires,  which  wcroS 
now  trailing  In  the  water,    'i'he  helmsman  called 
to  the   rowers  to  make  a  greater  effort ;  several 
sprang  to  their  feet  and,  using  the  oars  lo  push 
the  stern,  forced  onwards  the  stout  craft,  slowly^  ^ 
and    with    much    trouble,  to   the   edge   of   thefl 
embankment.     But  the  wash  over  the  top  was 
too  strong  ;  the  men  weakened  in  the  stru^le 
and  gave  up.     VVe  were  swept  back  Into  the 
deep  water.     Once  again  the  attempt  was  made. 
The  road  was  gained,   but  the  flood  streamed 
across  like  a   mill-race,  and  the  boat  swerving 
round,  broadside  on,  careened  over,  cold,  green 
water    pouring    over    her    gunwale.       SevcraJ 
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'  soWiers  jumped  overboard  on  to  tht:  stony  way, 
waist-Uct-p  in  the  current.  They  were  nearly 
sucked  under  the  keel,  but  still,  battling  man- 
fully, they  reflched  .1  telegraph-pole  on  the 
opposite  edge,  round  which  a  rope  was  wound. 
All  now  joining  in  ihc  work  with  a  will,  the 
hai\y  puntoon  was  hauled  over  the  shallow 
track  into  the  calmer  flow  beyond. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  .saw  two  men  wading 
almost  to  their  breasts  in  the  flood ;  they  carried 
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long  staffs,  with  which  they  were  tryitit;  the 
•Jcplli,  as  well  as  steadying;  their  steps  in  the 
■'tef.  On  coming  near  to  tlie  poor  rustics — 
f^tilyrccoitnised  as  such  by  the  rouj^h  sheepskin 
"finew  and  the  sacks  slung  over  the  shoukia  — 
**  learnt  that  they  had  fled  from  their  homes 
**"  tile  api)roach  of  the  waters,  but  had  been 
^itaken  lH,'forc  rearbiny  the  hills.  Tliey  had 
°^n  wand^:ring  for  six  hours  in  search  of  some 
"**3ns  of  escape  from  their  terrible  situation.  E\- 
haustcd  from  their  efforts  atid  the  long  immersion, 
^^  was  .sinkiiij^  in  their  hearts,  for  the  inunda- 
wtj  grc„.  dt-eper  aiound  them  as  their  strength 
?™*  failing ;  when  at  last  our  boat  hove  in  sight. 

^nvioy  their  big  stirks  in  the  air,  lest  they  were 
I|!)PtrceivLd.  they  waited  in  anxious   suspense. 

'he  (lark  patch  on  the  glistening  surface  waxed 
'""gcr,  while  ihey  watched  the  dip  of  the  oars, 
■iftJ  beard  the  cbnk  ol  the  rowlocks,  and  at  length 
^  blue  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  became  distinct 
V  iL-n. 


as  we  drew  towards  the  spot  on  which  the  un- 
fortunate pcas;ints  stood.  Rescue  was  then 
assured  ;  the  brave  pioneers,  they  thought,  were 
coming  to  save  them  from  certain  death.  It  was 
the  hand  of  God,  they  >;aid,  tliat  guided  the  boat 
that  way— otherwise,  how  could  we  have  dis- 
covered two  ]K>or  peasants  lost  in  such  a  watery 
wilderness? 

"Pull  them  in.  Heave  them  on  board," 
cried  sc\'CTal  voices ;  but  the  helmsman  quietly 

remarked  to  us, 
'*  V\'e  are  already 
overladen ,  yet  if 
you,  gentlemen, 
are  wilting,  I  will 
assume  the  re 
sponsibility  for 
my  men  We 
ran  hardly  leave 
these  people  here 
to  drown."  In- 
stantly, many 
willing  hands 
assisting,  the  cold 
and  weary  casta- 
ways, with  water 
streaming  from 
ihcir  garments, 
were  seated  in 
the  stern  with 
us,  while  their 
saturated  packs. 
rontaining  a  few 
things  they 
wished  to  save, 
m  addition  to 
some  soaked 
[)u)py  bread,  were 
thrown  into  the 
bottom  of  the  craft.  After  reviving  the  homeless 
peasants  with  a  little  "  slivovit/^,"  we  listened  to 
their  tale  of  misfortime.  The  deluge  began  to 
rise  in  the  niglit,  Uiey  said,  and  washed  into  the 
vilkige  at  break  of  day.  Hastening  away  with 
many  others  from  their  dwellings,  they  Red 
towards  the  rising  ground,  but  were  cut  off  by 
the  fast-rising  waters.  Many  must  have  perished 
in  ihti  Mltempl  to  escape,  and  so  would  they  but 
for  us  ;  while  those  that  remained  behind  in  the 
bouses  were  forced  tu  climb  on  to  the  roof,  or 
take  refuge  in  the  trees,  whence  they  would 
soon  fall  from  fatigue  or  die  of  hunger  unless 
relieved.  This  was  but  the  fate  of  one  small 
hamlet— a  fate  shared  by  only  too  many  others 
in  this  widcspn>ad  disaster. 

Presently  looming  before  us,  and  dnipcd  with 
sttaggling  undei^TOwih,  streaked  in  places  by 
patches  of  green  verdure,  varied  in  turn  by 
rugged,  overlianging   rocks,  ttu:   tovtcivw^ 
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lifted  its  beetling  heights  far  above  the  flooded 
lands ;  and  the  railway,  skirting  the  base  of  the 
promontory,  ran  along  an  embankment,  the 
track  a  foot  or  so  above  the  water.  Here,  land- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  the  hill,  the  party  (a 
motley  group  of  different  nationalities)  rested 
for  a  brief  space  in  the  midst  of  the  long  grass 
and  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  listened  to  the 
peaceful  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells  on  the  green 
slopes.  They  watched,  with  wonder  at  such 
fatalistic  resignation,  the  homeless  peasants 
cutting  brushwood  on  the  hillside  for  the  camp- 
fires  during  the  lonesome  watches  of  the  coming 
night.  For  these  hills  were  the  peasants'  asylum, 
where  they  had  souj^ht  refuge  and  salvation  with 
their  families  and  their  flocks  and  herds  during 
those  grievous  days  when  their  villages  lay 
beneath  this  inland  sea. 

Having  moored  the  boat,  and  emptied  their 
long  boots,  which  were  full  of  water,  the  soldiers 
stretched  themselves  on  the  sward  in  their  damp 
clothes  to  enjoy  a  short  repose  and  a  cigarette. 

The  clouds  sailed  away  soon,  and  the  rays  of 
the  fiery  sun  bathed  the  face  of  the  humid  land- 
scape with  effulgent  light.  An  ethereal  heat- 
mist  was  lifted  skyward  from  the  waste,  making 
all  objects  large  and  weirdly  mysterious  by 
veiling  land  and  water  in  its  diaphanous  folds  ; 
and  several  anglers,  fishing  from  the  railway 
embankment  in  the  liope  of  securing  a  little 
food,  were  transformed  by  the  delusive  atmo- 
sphere into  ghostly  figures  of  gigantic  stature 
that  floated,  seemingly,  in  the  warm  air. 

It  was  time  to  push  on  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Jagodina  before  the  railway  line  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  relentless  flood  ;  for  the  sohd 
bank,  built  up  of  earth  and  stones,  was  already 
disappearing — even  completely  washed  away  in 
many  places.  Moreover,  the  close,  oppressive 
heat  and  perfect  stillness  of  the  hour  were 
ominous  signs  for  the  approaching  night— pre- 
cursors of  one  of  those  fearful  tem;ij.jts  that 
sweep  sometimes  over  these  Danubian  lands. 
So,  bidding  farewell  to  the  gallant  pioneers  who 
were  about  to  row  to  a  submerged  village  in  the 
hope  of  saving  any  people  who  might  still  be 
clinging  to  their  houses,  our  party  of  seven, 
carrying  only  the  lightest  traps,  struck  out  for 
the  station  of  Jagodina  along  the  slippery  metals, 
wet  sleepers,  and  rough  stones  of  the  permanent 
way.  Just  at  this  time  the  flood-water  was 
beginning  in  places  to  lap  over  the  track. 

Stumbling  on  under  the  hot  sun,  sometimes 
wading  almost  knee-deep  in  the  streams  gliding 
insidiously  over  the  line ;  at  one  place  we 
climbed  along  the  timbers  of  a  broken  bridge 
that  had  fallen  into  the  water,  then,  swinging  our 
bodies  to  the  other  side  by  the  iron  rails  that 
st//J  held  firmly,  suspended  in  mid-air  above  the 


torrent  roaring  underneath,  we  grasped  the  pro- 
jecting rafters  and  landed  in  safety.  Dripping 
with  moisture,  tired  and  foot-sore,  the  haggard 
group  of  wayfarers  toiled  on,  till  at  last  Jagodina 
station  was  reached  without  accident.  But  we 
did  not  find  there  a  haven  of  refuge.  Unhappily 
for  us,  the  worst  had  yet  to  come,  for  we  were 
destined  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  most  strange 
and  desperate  of  exploits. 

The  only  persons  remaining  at  the  lonely 
building  were  the  station-master,  his  wife,  and  a 
few  workmen  who  had  sought  shelter  there  from 
the  rising  waters,  which,  creeping  stealthily 
round,  severed  all  communication  with  the  town 
itself.  These  good  people  received  us  with 
much  cordiality,  and  entertained  us  with  a  slight 
repast  of  coffee  and  bread  and  cheese ;  but 
anxious  not  to  trespass  on  their  hospitality,  for 
the  store  of  provisions  at  the  station  was  indeed 
scanty  —  and  who  could  foretell  how  long  it 
might  have  to  last  ? — we  decided  to  try  and 
escai>e  at  once  across  the  rolling  deluge  that 
extended  from  here  to  Lapovo  in  an  upbroken 
sheet  of  water,  thirty  miles  wide.  The  station 
people  crowded  round  and  entreated  us  not  to 
leave. 

"  You  will  never  live  to  reach  Lapovo,"  they 
said.  **  See  !  the  storm  is  coming  ;  the  line  is 
already  under  water.  Stay  with  us  and  share 
our  loaves  of  bread." 

We  looked  beyond  the  gloomy  waste,  and  saw 
in  the  far  western  sky  a  filmy  haze  gathering 
beyond  the  darkening  hills  and  shrouding  the 
disc  of  the  decUning  sun  in  a  copper  coloured 
halo. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  a  moment  of  transi- 
tory hesitation.  How  was  it  to  be  done?  On 
foot  was  impossible.  A  trolley  stcoJ  on  the 
siding.  I  had  observed  it  before,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  square,  solid  truck 
might  be  used  in  the  attempt.  My  suggestion, 
supported  by  Captain  Ewart  and  one,  Furkievitch, 
a  Russian,  eventually  found  acceptance  with  the 
whole  party.  The  trolley  was  brought  from  the 
side  and  placed  on  the  main  track,  as  well  as  a 
second  truck,  with  the  object  of  dividing  the 
weight  on  the  tottering  rails ;  and,  also,  that  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  happening  to  one  car, 
the  occupants  might  be  helped  by  their  com- 
panions on  the  other. 

The  die  was  cast.  It  was  finally  arranged  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  immense  volume  of 
pent-up  water  that  was  tearing  away  the  lofty 
embankment,  which,  running  along  the  valley 
for  miles,  acted  as  a  dam  for  the  time,  thoi^h 
its  demolition  was  inevitably  at  hand.  To  have 
stayed  behind  was  to  risk  star\'ation  for  our- 
selves, and  to  increase  the  risk  for  those  we  were 
leaving  by  consuming  then*  small  stock  of  bread ; 
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while  to  proceed  under  such  conditions  was  to 
incur  the  imminent  danger  of  beinjj  overwhelmed 
in  the  cliaos  of  Nature. 

Eight  stalwart  labourers  were  found  willing  to 
join  in  the  enterprise  and  propel  the  trolleys  ; 
and  our  friend,  Papovits,  secured  a  bntern, 
which  he  lijihled,  phLiii;*  it  on  the  furcniost 
trutk.  All  being  on  board,  the  workmen  stand- 
ing one  at  each  lomer  with  long  staves  in  iheir 
hand^  ready  to  start,  we  waved  a  silent  farewell 
to  llie  people  al  the  station,  and  in  another 
minute  Wf.-re  trundling  along  ilie  shining  nictals. 
In  front  by  the  track  of  the  railway,  tracing  its 
coune  over  the  plain  like  a  sinuous  thread  just 
above  the  surface,  till  it  disappeared  in  the 
watery  waste  ;  while  at  interv:ils  in  the  deepen- 
ing gloom  of  eiening  we  saw  unhappy  villages 
buried  under  the  flood.  Soon,  however,  all 
solid  objects  vanished  from  our  view  in  a  world 
of  waters,  deepening  in  llie  shadows  of  fast- 
falling  night. 

Onward  we  trundled  in  the  twilight,  fa.ster and 
faster,  for  the  wind  moantd  over  the  waters  in 
fitful  Ku-t-S  iii'tl  spiteful  wavelets  splashed  across 
our  path,  dashing  their  cold  spray  into  our  faces. 
The  sun  had  long  set,  and  great  masses  of  bbck 
clouds  spread  upwards  from  the  north-west  like 
a  sable  canopy  against  the  opalescent  light  of 
the  fading  afier-glow.  W'c  rushed  at  headlong 
ii|)eed,  when  suddenly  a  chasm  in  the  line 
)an'ned  before  us.  Hut  we  could  not  stop  in 
our  weird  flight.  On  we  flew  with  increased 
velocity,  the  men  straining  at  their  poles,  for 


salvation  depended  upon  rapidity.  The  sound 
of  the  roaring  cascade  struck  on  our  ears  fur  an 
instant  as  it  poured  through  the  abyss  below  in 
a  fountain  of  foam  ;  next,  we  had  bounded 
to  the  other  side  over  the  rails  and  sleepers, 
swaying  under  our  weight,  as  they  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  .lir  over  the  gaping  gulf.  It 
was  one  briel  moment  of  awful  suspense,  as 
the  metals  seemed  to  bend  and  give  under 
the  flying  weight  of  the  trucks  ;  but  the  massive 
bolls  and  rivets  of  the  iron-way  licid  fast  during 
the  brief  but  perilous  passage. 

Another  danger  was  at  hand.  Night  had 
closed  in,  dark  and  impenetrable,  on  the  wild 
scene,  and  the  heavy  storni-cluuds  piled  up 
rapidly  towards  the  zenith,  with  torn  and  ragged 
edges,  throwing  out  long  shreds  of  driving  mist 
before  the  blast.  The  glimmer  of  lightning 
illumined  the  appallini;  .spectacle  with  sudden 
brilliance,  and  the  growl  of  distant  thunder 
pealing  over  the  waste  proclaimed  the  near 
approach  of  the  gathering  storm.  .Still  we  ad- 
vanced, though  dazed  by  the  almost  incessant 
glare  as  the  lightning  streaked  the  sky  in  its  ;cig- 
zag  path. 

Hut  soon  the  Tempest  hurst  upon  us  with 
indescribable  violence.  The  rush  of  water 
through  the  wheels  of  our  diminutive  car  In- 
creased momentarily,  as  we  ploughed  our  way 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  white-crested  waves 
lashing  over  thi;  embankment  in  a  long  line  of 
surf.  Nothing  was  visible  when  the  blue  and 
blinding  lightning  bkized  in  the  heavens  but  a 
group  of  figures  huddled 
together  and  clinging  to 
the  trolley  lor  dear  life,  a 
fringe  of  foam  marking 
the  track  of  our  course. 
But  when  the  pitth-black 
darkness  followed,  only 
the  dull  glimmer  of  the 
lantern  gleamed  like  a 
^low-worm  in  the  night. 
Thunder  -  clouds,  ripjjed 
open  and  rent  asunder, 
poured  down  a  dehige 
which  swept  across  the 
storm-tossed  wildeniess  in 
planting  columns,  while 
hurricane  gusts  whirled 
shrieking  past  and  the 
<leep  waters  Iteaved  and 
;; r  o a  n e d  in  wrath, 
scourged  by  a  fearful 
ryctone. 

The    men    worked    for 
their  lives  and  ours,  but 
with    all    the    help 
could    give^  we    «cu< 
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made  any  headway  ;  besides,  we  had  lost  sight 
of  our  comrades,  and  no  sound  was  audilile 
above  the  npiialling  clush  of  the  dements.  The 
trolley  swayed  and  rocked—seeming  even  to 
float  at  times,  and  dive  into  the  black  depths 
below.  Vet  it  remained  on  the  metnls.  although 
the  waves  dashed  completely  over  lis.  and  spray 
flew  past  in  drenching  showers.  Itut  the  bed 
beneath  the  slecpcre  was  breaking  away,  and 
the  rails,  no  longer  snpported  by  a  solid  founda- 
tion, were  fast  sinking.  At  this  supremely 
critical  lime  one  of  the  [Mtle-men,  working 
frantimlly,  lust  his  tulance  and  was  precipitaletl 
into    the    seething    wash    that    raced    across 
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the  narrow  track.  With  a  wild  yell  the  man 
strolled  to  his  leys  and  grasped  with  both 
hands  the  long  staff,  which  OiOkaifovitt  had 
secured  and  now  extended  towards  him.'^  Then 
he  was  saved. 

Slitl  the  end  was  very  near  at  hand.  The 
strength  of  all  was  failing  fa.st  in  such  a  hopeless 
contest.  Almost  stunned  by  the  mighty  tunjiilt, 
numbed  with  cold,  blinded  by  the  driving  deluge, 
wc  .slaf;;;ercd  and  stood  still.  For  two  lonj^ 
miles  this  battle  for  life  had  lasted.  It  seemed 
an  age.  Wc  had  done  our  utmost,  and  rnuUl 
da  no  more.  Grim,  but  calm,  despair  settled 
down  upon  these  beaten  men,  and  no  one 
si>oke,  Itut  several  removed  their  coats  and 
vests  for  the  final  plunge. 

But  a  sudden  hush,  aa  unexpected  stillness, 


fell  upon  the  water)'  desert ;  and  through  the 
dank,  ojatjue  almo-ipherc  we  could  just  dis- 
cern the  "  wliite  horses  "  rearing  and  tossing 
their  manes  as  they  chased  across  the  iron 
road. 

It  was  a  pause  in  tin:  storm  ;  tl>e  whirlwind 
had  [jflsscd  bej'ond  us.  Now  was  our  chance — 
now  or  nwer. 

liending  low,  and  calling  into  play  alt  the 
strength  th.it  remained  to  us,  we  plunged  the 
slaves  into  the  bed  of  the  line,  straining  every 
muscle  til!  the  tT()lley  slowly  moved  and  forged 
ahead,  (iradually  the  o|)pasition  slackened  ; 
the  swash  of  the  water  decreased,  and  we  heard 
once  more  tlw  rumble 
of  the  wheels  as  they 
rolled  along  the  iron  way. 
*i'he  gradient  was  ascend- 
ing, and  slowly  we  worked 
our  [jaih  out  of  the  bois- 
terous billows,  but  con- 
tinued to  run  for  some 
nine  longer  over  troughs. 
and  gully  -  holes  borv 
underneath  the  rail 
through  which  the  w.u 
was  pouring  m  spouts ; 
and  [)rcsently,  spinning 
along  at  the  rate  of  a 
stage  coach,  wc  bowled 
post  the  station  of  Bagr- 
dan,  d.ark,  desokte.  and 
deserted,  m  the  midst  of 
the  vast'mere  that  ro^e 
and  fell  in  decreasing 
undulations,  On  we  tra- 
velled with  revivied  hope 
U)w.irds  our  destination, 
.md  as  we  rattled  along 
the  wet  and  glistening 
metals  the  expiring  breath  ^ 
of  the  wind  ivhispered  in  soft  cadenf^.s  throngl^| 
the  wires,  trailing  by  the  track,  which  had  been^ 
thrown  down  in  the  storm.  .  The  cold  white 
moon  rode  through  the  dri»  ing  clouds,  fringing 
their  edges  witli  silvery  light,  and  a  great  calm 
settled  down  upon  the  immense  solitude. 

I-riendly  li|i;Ius  at  length  beamed  forlli  from 
the  station  of  Lapovo,  where  we  alighted.  All 
were  siitT  and  numlxxl  from  immersion,  aitdcd 
to  prolonged  ex[K)surc  to  the  weather.  W^H 
Were  received  willi  many  congratubtions  at  oupB 
wonderful  escape,  and  every  consideration  and 
attention  from  both  officials  and  townsfolk,  lor 
now.  at  last,  our  troubles  and  dangers  were  left 
behind.  Afterwards  it  became  known  that  the 
boat  which  followed  us  was  lost,  swallowed  up 
in  the  rapids  with  all  on  board. 
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An  extra  ordinary  and   out-of-the-way   article   by   a.   resident    in    Cairo,   describing   the   ingenious   and 
wonderful  means  by  which  natives  smuggle    this  insidious  drug,  which    produces  delightful  dreams. 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 


TIE  practice  or  hasheesh-smoking  in 
Kj-ypl  roiisiitu!t'S,  like  the  opium 
qutsiion  in  ("hina,  a  problem  that, 
rthilcit  is  [K:rpctually  exercising  the 
authorities   concerned,    iiOTords    but 


lilllc  prospect  of  ever  attaining  tci  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

Hasheesh  is  a  dru^ — similar  lo  the  Ganjn^ 
juice  so  largely  used  in  India— prepared  from 
the  husks  of  hempseed.  In  its  manufactured 
stale  it  takes  the  form  of  a  fine,  greenish-looking 
powder,  which  for  consumption  is  further 
resolved,  by  a  process  of  healing,  into  a  thick 
svrup.  Of  the  latter,  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
laid  upon  the  lighted  pipe  or  cigarette  suffices 
lo  induce  the  peculiar  conditions  of  exaltation 
and  oblivion  that  the  smoker  desires. 

The  effecls  of  this  most  insidious  form  of 
intojucation  arc  at  once  more  pernicious  and 
mote  deadly  than  those  of  alcohol.  From  ilic 
first  sUiges  of  delectation,  the  victim  soon  (Kisses 
into  a  slate  of  permanent  imbecility;  his  wits 
arc  sapped  with  his  strength,  and  tlie  term 
^ts^^  ifs  synonymous  in  the  vernacular  with 
Ihc  ttord  lunatic. 

Yet -the' h.ine  has  fastened  on  the  Kgyptian 
(ic^le,  and  the  force  of  example  is  powerless  to 
lom-thi-m  from  their  baleful  habit 

TlV-'-t'Overonienl  itself  is  unable  to  cope  wilb 
tiie.,<!Vi1":  the  laws  for  its  mitigation  are  dis- 
legardct),  the  measures  for  enforcing  them  are 
defied  ;  while  the  decree  prohibiting  the  cultiva-- 
hon  of  (he-  noxious  weed  is  met  by  its  whole- 
sat  importation  from  abroad. 

rjo  sooner  is  a  veto  set  upon  its  introduction 
llian  every-  mean*  i*'  employed  to  circumvent 
this  piosctiplion.'  'Ko  price  is  loo  high,  no 
penalty  too  heavy  to  pay  for  obtaining  llie  fov- 
tiidden  luxur>',  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Customs, 
with  the  combined  aid  of  coast-guard  and 
police,  can  neither  appreciably  diminish  the 
supply  nor  cflect^ony  reduction  in  the  con-  < 
sumption. 

The  largest  quantities  of  hasheesh  are  manu- 
factured in  and  shippi;tl  "from  (Ircecc,  and  a 
niimerous  band  of  smugglers  of  Greek  nation- 
ality are  regularly  occupied  in  this  illicit  trade- 
A  fleet  of  sailing  vessels— those  small  and 
i-craft  tliat  swarm,  like  flocks  of  beautiful 


sea-birds,  about  the  more  sheltered  coasts  of  the 

Mediterranean— ply  to  and  fro,  seeking  a  con- 
venient spot  onii  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
"  run  "  their  cargo  on  shore. 

In  this  undertaking  ihey  are  assisted  by  the 
Bedouins,  to  whose  independent  and  daring 
spirit  the  task  of  iransporitng  the  illicit  mer- 
chandise lo  tite  inland  markets  affords  congenial 
cmplovmcnl,  as  w*ell  as  providing  them  with  a 
lucrative  means  of  subsistence.  Armed  with 
iheir  long  bundukiehs  (guns)  these  lawless 
nomads  lurk  about  the  shore  with  iheir  camels, 
in  readiness  for  the  signal  from  their  seafaring 
confederates.  The  landing  eflecled,  they  have 
to  run  ihe  gaunilei  of  the  coastguard,  and  some 
smart  fighting  frequently  ensues ;  but,  although 
they  offer  a  brave  resistance,  discovery  is,  as  a 
rule,  attended  by  defeat,  the  victory  falling  to 
the  well-drilled  force  set  lo  oppose  their  opera- 
tions. 

The  Levantine  smugglers  are  not  less  cunning 
than  intrepid,  and  the  ingenuity  which  they 
display  in  their  devices  for  evading  detection 
certainly  merits  tlie  qualified  success  thai  aitends 
their  undertakings.  With  an  ostensible  freight 
of  wine  or  olives,  they  will  sail  boldly  into  harbour 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  their  goods  in  the 
ordinary  way  :  taking  a  high  lone  with  the  guard- 
boat  ihal,  by  reason  of  information  received,  or 
some  other  suspicious  circumstances,  cliances  to 
lie  modred  at  the  same  buoy. 

Nor  is  the  trafl^c  confined  lo  such  specially- 
chartered  vessels.  The  regular  liners  are  often 
brought  into  requisition,  without  the  necessity 
of  connix'ifice  of  either  agents  or  owners.  A 
consignmpni  of  building  materials,  hardware,  or 
comcstibM  is  shipped  wilh  invoices  to  corre- 
s|xind  tli^'discovcjy  of  \  trick  perpelraied  and 
a  fraud  a«^*mpted  lifs  wiih  the  officers  charged 
wiih  the  £xaminalion  of  the  goods  on  iheir 
delivery. 

At  the  bead  oflices  of  ihe  Customs  Adminis- 
tration in  AlexandrLt  there  exists  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  niiscelbneous  articles  ihus 
delected  in  ihc?  secret  service  of  contraband. 
This  "  Museum  "  I  was  enabled,  by  the  courtesy 
of  a  high  olhrial  in  the  department,  to  visit 
not  long  'since.'and  to  obLiin  at  first-hand 
an  account  of  the  cviT\Q^\Vkft&  <A  viNixOtv  \v 
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composed.      An  order    givtii  by  tiiy  frieiid  in 

Arabic    braui;ln  one  of  ihc  aitendant  owttss^^s 

with  a  key,  with  which  he  preceded  us  ccremo- 

iiiuusly   down  a  spacious  corridor,  and  linally 

ushered  us,  with  a  sa/tiam,  into  what  appeared 

to  be  a  ncally-disposcd  lumber- room.     A  variety 

of  household  commodities  were  ran}<cd  around 

the  walls,  in  different  btajjes 

of  decrepilude,  and  wearin;^ 

an  air  of  injured  innocence 

pitiful  to  behold.     1  gaxcd 

around    me    in    bewilder- 

nicnr.      Could    we    luwc 

come  to  the  wrong  door  ? 

By    May   of    reply   to   my 

unspoken  inquiry,  my  guide 

led  nie  to  a  very  sniail  little 

piano  thai  wcupied  a  con- 

iipicLOus   position    in    the 

middle  of  the  room.     He 

struck  a  few  chords. 

"  You  see,  there  is  no 
decej)tion,''  he  said. smiling. 
"Our  piano  may  be  a  little 
out  of  tune  ;  but  you  would 
never  suspect  it  of  having 
n  soul  for  anything  but 
music  !  I-'rom  this  point 
of  view,  however " 

And  he  led  me  to  the 
back  of  the  instrument. 
and  showed  me  that  it  was 
honeycombed  with  small 
ceils  in  which  numerous 
/i^y-  o/ Jus)kv»}i  n-cjc  art- 


fully hidden.    Both  back  and  front 
views  of  the  pbno  are  shown  iti^ 
our  first  two  photos.  fl 

"This  represents  an  inleTestinu" 
caplua*,"  my  guide  pursued,  "  the 
value  of  the  object  rendering  its 
examination  a  risky  matter,  since, 
in  ihe  event  of  the  search  proving 
unfruitful,  we  stood  responsible  for 
ihe  damage  inflicted-  Vary  cau- 
iiously,  therefore,  we  went  to  work 
with  a  gimlet,  and,  to  our  increas- 
ing dismay,  bored  several  holes 
without  result.  You  may  imagine 
our  relief  when  at  last  the  tool,  on 
being  withdrawn,  was  found  to 
bear  traces  of  the  smugf^Ied  powder. 
The  rest  was  easy  enough  —  the 
false  back  was  stripped  away,  and 
several  pounds  of  ha.sheesh  were 
brought  to  light ;  while  further 
investigation  disclosed  a  Second 
store  securely  packed  beneath  (he 
keyboard. ' 
After  this  revelation,  the  cotitr'trance  of  the 
hollow  table-legs  seemed  simple  indeed.  "So 
simple,"  actjuiesced  the  official,  "that  we  should 
scarcely  have  detected  it  had  not  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  consignment — it  numbered  some 
twenty  dozens  of  detached  legs — awakened  our 
distrust." 


\fM»t*. 
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My  uttcntiun  was  next  ulk'cl  to  n  rotund, 
jovialkwirking  demijohn,  whose  very  aaiJect,  on 
the  unbroken  fvide,  sccnitd  lo  ridicule  suspicion. 
"  It  is,  of  course,"  siiid  my  guide,  "  a  principle 
with  us  nol  to  be  l^iken  in  ))y  .')p|>enrances,"  and 
he  turned  the  jar  round  la  show  its  inner 
mechanism  and  fraud.  The  tin  cylinder  in  the 
ccntn;  of  the  jar  was,  he  explained,  intended 
to  contain  oil  or  wine;  into  this  the  s/ices^a, 
w  rkumining  rod,  would  be  plunged,  and  with- 
drawn of  course  covered  with  the  genuine 
liquid. 

Sometimes,  however  —  as  in  the  case 
Ixribte  OS— the  examining  officer,  by  giving 
a  twiivt  lo  his  rod,  discovent  that  its  spher-- 
of  action  is  limited;  l.c  then  proceeds  to 
PXlrcmities,  and  by  bivaking  the  outer  botllL- 
finds  a  lining  of  hasheesh  bags. 

"  Rut  what  alwut  this  bottle  of  cognac?" 
I  asked. 

Holding  it  up  to  the  light  my  patient 
?uide  showed  me  that  it,  uisc,  contained  a 
•^liiider  almost  .is  large  as  the  inside  of  the 
Umlt 

**  How  did  this  get  in  ? "'  I  inquired. 

"  You  will  observe,"  he  answered,  *'  that 
''k'  lower  half  of  the  bottle  has  been  sepa- 
^'wJ  from  the  top  by  some  process,  pro- 
'^IJy  a  ht»i  wire,  and  alitr  inserting  the 
^jlinder  containing  the  hasheesh  the  two 
PstSof  llic  bottle  ha\e  bt.-en  joined  together 
'''Pin  with  wa<t.  the  join  being  covcr*.-d  by 
*^<;  hlwL  There  were  trtelve  dozen  of  this 
^^xlfcnt  cognac  I " 

Onerty  contrived  were  llie  blocks  of 
^^w  in  the  hollow  interior  of  whjrii  several 
pounds  of  hasheihh  were  safely  stowed,  the 
^<wiC'lid  Iwing  aftcnvards  so  nicely  fitted 
•illi  tjie  rcit  as  to  give  the  block  an  appeai- 


column,  lyirg 
near,  betrayed  a 
similar  secret. 

"  We  should  hardly 
Kive  cared  to  venture 
upon  the  demolition 
of  so  imposing  a 
'  monolith  '  had  not 
an  expert  discovered 
it  to  be  technically 
faulty  and  so  em- 
boldened us  to  lest 
its  opacity,''  was  the 
remark  passed  upon 
its  crumbling  remains 
by  my  compnnion. 

"  Here  you  Iia\e 
another  'simple'  de- 
vice," lie  continued,  pointing  to  a  bale  tomposctl 
of  small  folded  sliecls  uf  comn.on  brown  {wper, 
carelessly  bound  together  with  string,  leaving  the 
edges  hare.  The  middle  of  the  pack-ige  had 
been  neatly  cut  out  and  a  tin  of  hasheesh  inserted 
in  the  cavity.  Agnin,  from  a.  roll  of  tvall  |)aper 
peeped  the  head  of  a  hasheesh  bag,  concealed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  leaves  of  a  book  had 
been  similarly  dealt  with,  to  form  a  receptacle 
for  a  small  tin  In  which  the  drug  was  stored. 
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each  containing  a 
Hmall  tjuantily  of  the 
pruhtbitetl  drug. 
Foulsiouls  stulTcd 
with  lia?)h<--esh  as  well 
aa  bmn,  raki-s  of 
soap  niouWutl  round 
tins  of  the  com- 
pressed powder. 
'  imp  -  stools,  honte- 
i  oILirs,  lamp-i>osts,  a 
forge,  and  a  wheel- 
tiiirrtiU',  tiad  .ill  been 
forced  to  yield  up 
their  secrets, 

FaUe-bultonted 
trunks  and  boxes 
with  double  side-s, 
wine  barrels  with 
false  bottoms  and 
double  Slaves,  oil- 
<:aiis    filled    ivith  the 


inner  cylinder  already  described,  biscuit  tins, 
the  up{>er  |>aTt  clofri:ly  jiacked  wittt  biscuits  and 
the  lower  divided  inin  a  st'|Kir;Ue  partition  for 
the  reception  of  hasheesh,  a  barrel  uf  loose 
nails  destined  to  discourage  Uic  prying  fingers  of 
the  searchers,  added  to  the  series  of  smuggling 
failures. 

The  examination  of  tile  refrigcrjitor  seen  in 
the  next  illustration  had  rc:su1led  in  a  valuable 
seizure,  a  large  quantity  of  hasheesh  beijig 
cTaniraed  bi-iween  the  sides  and  their  inner 
coaling  of  nuc    The  same  illu^lialiun  shows  one 
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of  a  set  of  prints  commemorating  the  recer.t 
UnccoTiirkish  War— pkiurt-s  of  such  slight 
ard^ic  im.nl  as  lo  amply  justify  the  assertion 
thai  the  frames  (which  contained  the  hasheesh) 
cttiisiiluled  their  nuwt  valu;ible  part. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  MusLum,  wc  came 
upon  a  flannel  jacket,  ur  vest,  oniamunccd  with 
numeruus  rows  of  small  pockets.  "'I his.'* said 
my  g\iide,  "was  not  a  hasheesh  case.  These 
litile  pQclccts  contained  each  a  gold  or  silver 
w.iteh— the  wearer  of  this  comfortable  garment 
Iwing  a  traveller  in  the  jewellery  line.  He  had 
successfully  passed  the  examinaticm  of  his 
bovcs,  and  paid  the  duty  on  the  few  articles  he 
had  shown,  when,  on  his  way  out  of  the  salk  tie 
viu'/et  he  was  met  by  ;i  sub-ins|x;etor,  who  asked 
liim  casually  if  he  had  'passed'  his  things. 
Ilie  iravelk-r,  fearing  he  was  siisptcted,  faltered, 
lumctl  pale,  and  wjs  thL-reupun  requestetl  to 
wiihdiaw  tu  tlic  inner  search  room,  where  a 
partial  undressing  disclrjsed  to  view  the  vest 
artd  its  well-tilled  pockets.'' 

'1  he  hookah,  or  long  pipe,  also  shown  in  this 


figure,  renewed  the  subject  of  hasheesh.  I  ex- 
pressed my  surprise  at  the  apparently  wasteful 
expenditure  of  energj'  and  ingenuity  on  a  com- 
merce involving  such  risks  uf  detection  and 
punishment. 

"  Despite  the  risk,  the  gains  are  large,"  said 
the  official.  "Our  seizures  auumnt  to  perhaps 
one-sixth  or  one-tenth  nnly  of  the  qiKintity 
' run  '  in  contraband.  Ibe  drug  costs  about 
two  fr;mcs  a  pound  at  the  port  of  ship- 
meni,  and  it  can  bt:  sold  at  fifteen  to  twenty 
francs  a  pound  in  the  country.  Many  of 
the  up(>t:r  •  class  Kg}*ptians  use  hasheesh,  as 
the  KurD|)ea])  takes  a  glass  of  curu<;oa  or 
absiothe,  without  being  tempted  lo  any  excesses; 
and  it  is  used  in  the  pharmacopreia  as  a  sutstl- 
lute  for  ojiium.  Our  dej»artnient  has  received 
petitions  from  several  influential  personages  in 
favour  of  the  importation  of  the  drug;  there  are, 
however,  great  diHiruliies  in  the  way  of  a  proper 
control  of  the  distribution  and  .sale  in  Egypt  of 
any  article  under  license,  owing  to  the  capitula- 
tions. But  that  is  another  and  a  longer  story," 
added  my  courteous  guide,  as  I  took  leave  of  him. 
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A  Fight  with  a  Conger, 
Bv  C.  Revnolus. 

The    LTOphic    narrative    of    a    long   and    terrible    fight    between    a    iktlful    fisherman    and    a    giant 

conger  seven  feet  in  length. 


HK  siyhl  of  some  very  large  conger 

CL'ls  in  Billingsgiic  Fish  Market  has 
rt'cullod  an  incident  in  my  Hsbing 
experience  which  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  interesting  lo  many  of  your 

readers.     I  had  heeu  staying  during  the  autumn 

upon  the  south  WeUh   roast   near    renb>v  and 

had  frc([uenlly  occupied  myself  with  sea  fishriig. 

fralcmiiing  with  the  fishermen,  occasionally  going 

out  with  them  in  their  smacks  tor  a  whole  night, 

and    making   my«:lf  aajti:iintc(I  with  all   ihcir 

o[)erations. 

1   heard  wonderful    jams  of  sharks,  whales, 

porpoises,    dogfish,    and   other  denizens  nf  the 

deep  which  they  had  met  with  in  the  course  of 

their  business,  but   was  |KiTticulaily  struck  with 

their  re[H)ris  of  the  great  congers  which  were  to 

he  found  in  the  liristo!  Channel.     The  accounts 

of  their  size,  strength,  and  ferocity  excited  my 

interest  so  much  ihat 

Ibecam  every 

anxious     to    meet 

and    tiy  conclusions 

with    one    of    these 

monsters. 

With  this  object  in 

view    I   applied    n»y- 

sclf  more  [wnicularly 

to  conger  fishing, 

and  gathered  all  the 

infonnatiun   I   could 

on  the  subject.     For 

some  weeks    I    had 

var)'ing     success  ;    I 

caught   a  variety  of 

fish    and    a    few 

congers  of  good  size, 

up  to  2olh.  in  weight, 

hut  the  giants  I  was 

hoping  for    did    not 

visit  me.      Those  of 

lesser  size  and  other 

kinds   of   lish  being 

so     much     more 

numerous,   the    hails 

fell     to     their    share 

before  the  rare  mon- 
sters came  nigh,  and 

I    saw  that    I    must 

devise  some  fresh 
metftof/    af    baiting. 
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or    I    might   go  on  fishing  indefinitely  without 
a<rronip]ishing  my  purpose. 

Wlijt  I  wanted  was  a  bait  not  very  tempting 
to  the  majority  of  fihh,  but  which  a  big,  om- 
nivorous conger  would  not  refuse,  atid  also  too 
large  for  the  smaller  eels  to  swallow  entire,  'i  his 
might  lie  long  unroeddled  with  by  the  common 
crowd  of  the  deeps,  and  thus  give  an  opjwr- 
tunity  for  one  of  the  great  eels  to  come  within 
range  of  its  attraiiions.  I  might  have  to  wait 
long,  but  I  did  not  mind  that,  and  could  occupy 
myself  meanwhile  by  ordinary  fishing. 

Having  talked  the  subject  over  with  mj 
fishing  friends,  various  suggestions  were  madi 
for  feasible  boiLs,  when  one  more  promising  than 
the  rest  was  unexpectedly  presented  lo  me. 
One  of  the  fishermen  called  at  my  lodgings,  and, 
uiKin  my  appearing,  he  pulled  two  dead  sucking 
pigs  from  under  his  arm,  ^vrapped  in  paper. 

"  Them's  the  bails 
as1l  do  ic,  sir,  I 
believe,"  said  he. 
"  They's  only  a  week 
old,  and  was  overbid 
by  the  .sow-  fast  night. 
My  neighbour  as 
owns  her  chucked 
*em  away,  but  as 
soon  as  I  spotted 
'em,  I  says  lo  nijsclf: 
'  Thai's  the  bait  as  the 
gentleman  wants; 
it'll  do  the  job  if 
anything  will.  I'll  gut 
um  and  stuff  um  wi' 
herrin',  they'll  want 
that.  " 

I  thought  the  idea 
a  good  one.  and  re- 
solved lo  try  them 
without  delay,  and 
made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  man 
lo  go  out  lishing  the 
same  night.  I  had 
also  an  idea  of  my 
own,  which  I  thought 
might  increa.se  oiur 
chances  of  success. 
This  was  lo  intro- 
duce something  like 
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the  freshwatfr  angler's  plan  of  ground  bailing 
imo  my  sen  fishing.  I  arcordintily  promred  an 
old  sack,  got  it  filled  with  fre>h  fish  ^arhagii 
and  bira).!)  :itoncs.  and  proi^'jsL.d  to  sink  it  at  our 
fisliing  place. 

The  smell  was  stifticicntly  pronounct;<l,  and 
as  water  conveys  the  scent  of  anything  within  it 
very  readily^  when  there  is  a  current,  and  as 
ecb  have  good  noses,  I  expected  the  tide  flow 
would  advertise  its  whereabouts  to  congers  afar 
00",  and  they  would  be  sure  to  follow  it  up  and 
come  within  range  of  my  lines,  witliout  being 
able  to  glut  themselves,  unless  they  swallowed 
the  sack  whole.  Congers,  like  fresh-water  eels, 
being  chiefly  nocturnal,  we  purposed  fishing  all 
night,  but  it  being  nitfltiummer,  we  should  have 
daylight  most  of  the  time. 

We  had  all  aboard  an  open  rowing  boat  by 
the  evening.  The  ft-iherman,  his  boy,  and 
myself  went  off  fur  n  bank,  or  elevation 
of  the  bottom,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
where  there  was  about  seven  or  eight  fathoms 
of  water  at  high  tide.  Having  sunk  our 
nek  by  a  rope,  so  as  to  know  its  exact 
whereabouts,  I  Iwitcd  my  conger  line  and  let 
it  lie  near  the  sack.  I  had  about  6oyd5.  of 
good  strong  line,  with  a  double  gorge-hook  of 
large  sue  fastened  on  to  a  thin  zinc  cJiain  about 
ift-  6in.  long,  for  the  conger's  teeth  to  operate 
upon.     The  bait  was  threaded  lengthways  with 


part  to  the  sack  having  attracted  them  and 
stimulated  their  feeding. 

I  kept  a  slurp  look  out  upon  the  coiner 
line,  which  was  fastened  to  the  thwarts  within 
rcjch,  fflr  there  w.is  no  necessity  to  hold  it 
and  to  pull  up  at  the  first  sign,  as  we  intended 
any  worthy  aspirant  for  the  pig  to  gorge  the 
bait,  and  he  would  doubtless  give  ample  signs 
of  his  proceeflin^s  before  it  was  time  to  pull  in. 

I  lighted  my  pi|>e  and  confined  my  attention 
to  the  conger  line,  while  Sim  and  his  boy  went 
on  with  their  ordinary  fishing.  The  sack  had 
evidently  gathered  many  fish  about  the  place  and 
excited  their  appetite,  for  they  bit  well,  and  we 
had  a  good  show  of  flounders,  plaice,  whiling, 
etc.,  and  several  of  the  wretched  dog-fish,  which 
were  summarily  murdered.  Of  eels  there  were 
plenty  about,  as  the  boy  caught  one  about  lolb. 
and  the  father  one  a  little  smaller,  besides 
hooking  a  heavy  fish  which  broke  away,  and 
which  he  knew  by  the  feel  to  be  a  conger. 

My  bail  did  not  apjiear  very  tempting  lo 
them,  but  I  was  in  I^oj^e  thai  wlien  taken  it 
would  be  by  a  giant  My  previous  visitors,  the 
crabs,  favoured  me  several  times  again,  and 
forced  mc  to  raise  the  line,  but  their  movements 
were  now  familiar  (o  nie,  and  excited  no  false 
expectations. 

About  ihree-cpiarters  of  an  hour  had  passed  in 
this  manner.    I  was  again  raising  the  line  slowly 
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the  points  of  the  hooks  at  the  mouth,  like  a 
night  line  for  freshwater  eels.  A  heavy 
plummet  was  needed  to  prevent  dragging,  and 
we  fished  ledger  fasliion. 

Having  set  this  principal  lino,  w^e  got  out  our 
ordinary*  tackle  fur  general  ^t!^lling,  and  soon 
began  lo  catch  fish  fast,  which  I  attributed  in 


in  the  hope  of  bringing  a  good  crab  to  the 
surface,  when  the  bait  was  suddenly  seized, 
dragged  downwards  with  a  violent  pull,  and 
held  for  some  moments  at  the  bottom  and  then 
carried  straight  away  from  the  boat. 

"That's  him,  sir !"  yelled  Sim.     "(.live  hii 
time !     I^t  him  get  it  down ! " 
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I  did  so,  and  let  him  have  about  half  the 
length  of  the  line  before  I  struck.  It  did  not 
turn  him  one  whit,  and  then  I  fek  his  weight 
and  power  hnth  were  ttL-mendoiis.  No  shooting 
or  darting  as  with  the  dot^-fi.sh,  hut  a  sironj-, 
heavy,  stiui;};Iiny  strain  forwards ;  it  wns  hlic 
a  man  pulling  ag.iinst  nie,  and  the  boat 
was  swept  round  into  the  hnc  of  tension  as 
though  it  were  but  a  band-box.  As  I  tried  to 
liaul  in  I  could  not  gain  a  yard  of  line ;  in  fact, 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  hold  him,  and  I 
feared  every  moment  that  hook  or  cord  must  j;o. 
It  couUl  not  last,  and  1  let  out  more  tine,  not 
knowinj;  what  else  todo.  Sim  was  much  excited. 
*'  He's  .1  conger,  I'll  lay  a  crown,  and  a  raliler 
too!  I  know  his  pull  ^  'I'hai's  nodoyl"  crictj 
he.  Of  course  we  might  luvc  dragged  in  at  all 
risks,  but  I  dared  not  do  this  and  dreaded  a 
break  every  moment,  for  the  line  was  as  taut  as 
a  bow-string     when  a  ihoiiplii  stru<;k  me. 

"  Vp  with  Iht-'  anchor,  Sim  !  tjuick,  quick  I 
that'll  ease  him  a  bit,"  said  I. 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  Sim  at  the  anchor, 
the  boy  at  the 
sack,  which  he 
cut  free,  and 
we  were  loose 
u  ]]  o  n  the 
waves.  Now 
began  a  singu- 
lar and  excit- 
ing contest. 
The  boat  was 
fairly  lowed 
about  in  vari- 
ous directions, 
w  li  i  1  e  t  h  t: 
slniggle  went 
on  between 
myself  and  the 
monster.  Kor 
more  than  a 
quarter  of  an 
hour  this  went 
on,  without 
our  catching  a 
glimpse  of  him.  As  he  frequently  bored  furiously 
for  the  bottom,  I  kept  a  heavy  strain  on  to  pre- 
vent this,  for  fear  of  rocks  or  sunken  wreckage, 
and  toavoid  his  twisting  himself  with  the  line,  for 
eiiherof  these  contingencies  would  have  been  fatal. 

The  boat  being  loose  was  a  great  advantage, 
as  we  were  lugged  about  liither  and  thither  in  u 
most  extraordinary  way.  Had  it  been  fast 
1  am  convinced  the' j  •voutd  have  been 
a  smash  with  my  tackle.  There  appeared  no 
probability  of  bring  him  out  or  drowning  him — 
t-els  are  not  to  be  vanquished  thus — and  the 
soo/tcr  J  got  him  in  the  better. 


The  extent  of  line  out  made  this  a  lengthy 
task,  but  I  shortened  by  degrees  until  1  had  but 
,1  dozen  yards  out ;  then  for  the  first  time  we  saw 
the  great  white  roils  bencnih  the  water,  and 
presently  the  ghastly,  hideous  head  of  a  huge 
conger  appe;ired  above  the  surface.  Now  was 
the  ciittral  time!  How  I  bL-ssed  my  stars  for 
'good  lat  kle  ! 

Sim  stood  ready  with  the  gaff,  while  I  hauled 
in,  for  gel  iiini  aboard  we  must. 

His  struggles  became  increasingly  violent  as 
he  neared  the  boat,  plunging,  writhing,  and 
diving  like  a  mad  thing. 

He  was  now  clo.sc  in,  within  striking  distance, 
lashing  the  water  into  fuani  and  splashing  it 
over  the  hoai  like  a  shower  l>aih.  He  must  he 
gatfed  and  dragged  alioard  wuhcmt  the  loss  of  a 
moment's  lime  or  the  line  will  ]>:irt,  but  this  is 
no  easy  feat,  for  Ite  is  not  an  exhausted  fi^h 
even  yet. 

Sim  makes  several  aUirtive  strokes,  getting 
no  sure  hold.  I  ani  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
and  apprehension,  when  a  lucky  blow  at   the 
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mouth  strikes  the  big  meat-hook  through  his 
lower  jaw,  and  gaff  and  line  together  wc  haul 
him  into  tlic  boat  with  a  loud  "  Hurrah  !  " 

But  we  have  not  done  yet:  he  is  full  of  life, 
longer  than  anyone  In  the  boat,  and  thicker 
than  my  thigh  —  a  veritable  sca-hcr[>ent,  and 
writhes  himself  clear  of  the  gaff-hook  almost 
immediately — only  the  line  holds  him  !  *l'he 
boat  is  not  big  enough  for  such  a  floundering 
monster,  and  he  will  be  in  the  sea  again  if 
do  not  cripple  him  speedily. 

I   kept  hold  of  the  line  despairingly.     Sim 
suikes  again  and  again  with  the  gaff  and  wounds 
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him,  but  can  get  no  huld  on  his  tough,  slimy 
»kin  as  the  moni.lcr  dashes  al>out  the  Coal.  Hit: 
buy  b;in-s  him  wiih  an  oar  and  is  knocked  over 
by  a  U\o\v  from  his  python  hke  ht.'ad.  Me  fights 
SAvngdy,  striking;  hke  a  snnki.',  .iiid  his  huge  jaivs 
grind  upon  the  chjin  and  snap  toi^eihcr  like  a 
steel  Imp  ;  I  am  anii/cd  to  sec  hut.li  fetotily, 
and  a  bite  from  that  great  mouthful  of  serrial 
teeth  would  bj  indeed  terrihle.  lilows  appear 
to  have  liule  dTect,  and  he  flounces  half  over 
the  gunwale.  I  pull  frantically  and  j^et  him  hack, 
just  as  a  clumpy  blow  from  an  oarstrikes  my  tii^ht 
hnc  close  at  his  head,  and,  to  my  utter  horror, 
the  rhain  snap.s  front  the  hooks. 

l.>iaboIus  I  he  h  loose,  and  we  shall  miss  him 
yet.  Sim  drops  the  gaff,  and,  sei^iiii;  a  big  oil- 
skin ovei.ill,  pitches  it  over  the  iwistinji  t>rute 
ai>d  fling-s  himself  on  the  top  of  it.  This  is  only 
a  niomi.*nury  exjiedient,  for  he  cannot  keep  liitn 
under,  but  it  may  ^'ve  nie  a  tliance  with  the 
li.ifl,  and  1  stand  back  ready  and  look  out  for 
the  head. 

Sim  keefts  up  the  Ixiltle  grandly,  rolling  and 
^rapplini^  like  a  man  In  coivvutsion:>,  and  shouts 
for  his  fish-knife,  with  which  ho  siixbs  through 
the  oiUkin  furiously.  Out  comes  the  grizzly 
head,  bloody  and  lorn,  up  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  1  (jet  a  fair  stroke  and  drive  the  gaff-hook 
right  through  both  u|)]itT  and  lower  jaws  into 
the  pbnkiiig  ;  I  drag  it  down  against  the  bottom 
ol  tile  boat  and  hold  on  as  for  my  Ufe.  'I'he 
fdthv   cotJs  wind  toiiini    my    hips   like   a    boa- 


con.strictor't:,  and  I  can  lurdly  keep  my  feet, 
and  am  covered  with  blood  and  slime. 

Now  is  Sim's  chance,  and  he  sLibs  into  the 
monster's  gills  up  to  the  hilt,  lime  ;i(ier  time. 
The  blood  Hows  copiously,  and  this  (]uiokly  tells 
upon  the  twisting  lyass  ;  his  contortions  l>ecamc 
weaker,  and  in  another  rninute  ilic  giant  conger 
lies  dying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  It  has 
been  a  dt?.siK:rate  struggle,  but  the  fight  is  won 
and  wc  have  time  lo  breathe. 

From  the  lime  we  got  "  the  King  of  the 
Congers,"  as  Sim  dubs  him,  on  board,  not  more 
than  five  or  six  minutes  have  el.iiK*.'d,  thouglt  it 
may  appear  longer  in  the  telling,  and  it  lias  been 
the  most  exciting  five  minutes  1  l>avc  ever 
exixTieiiced.  We  Were  in  high  glee,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  I  never  tired  cf  gazini;  cm  my 
gigantic  capture.  I  had  never  seen  anything 
like  him  before.  The  expression  of  the  head 
impressed  me  as  truly  diabolical :  a  brutish,  cold, 
cruel  ferocity  is  siamjied  strongly  upon  it,  as 
with  congers  generally,  but  far  more  pronounced 
in  one  of  such  an  ama/ing  sii:e.  We  stretched 
him  out  full  length,  and  he  reaches  .almost  from 
stem  to  stem  of  the  boat. 

"Over  seven  ftiot,  if  he's  an  incli  !  I've 
never  seed  a  bigger  and  but  one  or  two  as  big, 
and  on  the  water  over  thirty  ye:ir,  man  and 
boy,"  says  Sim,  who  was  English,  and  had  been 
bred  upon  the  Dec  shore-  "  I  reckon  we'd 
better  go  ashore  and  clean  oursel's,  mister  ! " 
added  he,  with  a  triumphant  grin.  "Ami,  Jim, 
thert;'s  a  nice  job  o' 
swabbin' fur  thee,  lad!" 
referring  to  the  state  of 
the  boat,  besmeared  with 
blood  and  slime ;  as, 
indeed,  were  the  crew 
also. 

Wc  accordingly  rowed 
ashore  with  our  prize, 
which  proved  to  be  ^U, 
jin.  in  length  and  37in. 
in  girth.  Sim  made  a 
good  thing  of  showing 
it  round  Tenby.  The 
skin  and  head  1  had 
stuffed  and  afterwards 
pr.cscntcd  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of 
my  native  town,  where 
it  was  long  an  object  of 
interest  in  the  reading- 
room.  Of  its  fate 
upon  the  collapse  of 
that  institution  1 
have  no  information, 
having  since  left  tlie 
locality. 


An   Italian    Jerusalem, 

Bv  G.    E.    TiioMi'suN. 

Here  13  an  almOBt  unknown  European  town  in  which,  centuries  ago,  a  monk  discovered  a  wonderful 
rcBCniblancc  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  reproduce  the  holy  places.  Forty  chapel* 
arc    ftciillered    among    the    woods   of   Ihe  Sacred    Mount,    and   are    filled    with    iriBrvcIloUB    terra-colla 

Agurct  and  frescoes. 
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mC  enrly  sculptors  and  painters  of 
iht'  Muhlle  Ages  s\wnl  tlu'ir  lives  in 
working  with  an  inspired  zeal  in 
many  a  far-away  spot  of  the  fair  land 
of  Italy.  We  Rock  in  thousands  to 
view  the  jireat  fjiillcries  of  Rome,  Klorence,  and 
Venice.  We  go  to  Ravenna,  Palermo,  and 
Monrealc  to  study  the  finest  mcK>aie  work  of  the 
Italians  ;  to  Padua  and  Awisi  to  view  the  frescots 
of  tliotto  ;  hut  how  few  of  our  countr^'nicn  arc 
acquninled  with  the  mine  of  wealth  which  they 
may  see  within  a  day's  journey  uf  the  Italiait 
Lakes. 

You  may  reach  Novara  by  way  of  Turin,  and 
from  Novara  three  lines  of  rail  branch  off:  [he  one 
lo  I-akc  Maggiore ;  the  second,  further  west,  to 
I^ke  OiLi;  and  the  ihlcd,  yet  farther  west  (a  line 
of  but  forty  or  fifty  niiks),  to  Varallo.  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch.  You  can  enter  the  l-ake 
liistrict  from  Varallo,  enjoying  a  glorious  walk 
over  llie  pass  of  the  Colma,  and  down  lo  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Orta.  IVom  thence  you  may 
proceed  by  way  of  five  other  lakes,  finishing  at 
the  great  lake  of  (larda,  to  take  train  for  Venice. 
In  a  willcy  domirwted  by  mountains,  with  the 
wilt-ring  crest  of  Monie  Rosa  to  the  north,  we 
jSm£/f/jc  ancJcnt  and  ronMnoc^anO  amaiing— 


town  of  Varallo.  Modern  civihiation  has 
reached  without  as  yet  spoiling  it.  Krom  the 
railway  italion  you  soon  reach  the  market- 
square,  and  find  yourself  among  a  people 
whose  picturesque  dress  stamps  them  with  an 
individuality  of  ihrir  own.  The  girls  of  Varallo 
still  dress  in  Masaniello  cap,  white  front,  and 
embroidered  jacket,  with  short  skirt  of  dark  blue 
cloth,  and  trousers  and  boots  of  the  same  material. 

The  pnniitivc  but  comfortable  hotcL«,  and 
the  beautiful  old  houses  of  the  town,  stand 
along  the  banks  of  the  clear,  rushing,  ruek- 
slrewn  torrent  of  Sesi.i.  The  wooded  bcighu 
tower  up  all  round,  while  immeiliately  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  its  summit  crowned  with 
an  extraordinary  collection  uf  churches  and 
chapels^  stands  the  wonderful  Sacro  Monte 
which  we  have  come  to  vi.sit.  Varallo  is 
1,500ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  Sacred  Mount 
is  500ft.  higher. 

In  the  year  1686  Canon  Torrolti  wrote  of 
Varallo  :  "The  neighbourhocd  of  this  our  own 
Jerusalem  is  the  exact  counier[».iTt  of  that  which 
IS  in  the  Holy  !.and,  having  the  Mastallone  on 
the  one  side  for  the  brook  Kedron  ;  the  Sesla 
for  the  Jordan,  and  the  lake  of  Orta  for  that  of 
Caesarea." 
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It  «a&  in  the  year  1491  tbat  nt-rnnrdino 
Caimi,  a  niotik  anJ  [xttnarch  of  ilic  Huly  IjiiilI, 
C3UUC  to  VaralUx  It  is  sard  lliat  lu:  utslitrd  to 
prtxluce  in  Iinly  a  copy  of  Jerusalem  and  some 
of  its  fuo^  iropoitani  sites.  He  thought  he 
found  it  in  V'urjilo,  and.  cllmbinj;  the*  mount, 
threw  htiuMrlf  ii»  an  ecstasy  on  the  ground, 
tluitking  (hxI  for  the  fortuitous  liistovery.  He 
ohoinrd  from  the  authorities  the  ri^ht  to  buitd 
a  new  Jerusalem  on  the  summit     'I  he  circula- 


oT  him  :  "  Mine  old  Master  (iaudeniius  (though 
l»e  tvfls  nut  much  knowne)  was  inferior  unto 
fcwc,  in  giving  the  apt  motions  to  the  saintes 
and  AiigelR.  He  was  not  onely  a  very  witty 
painter,  but  also  .1  niosi  profound  philosopher 
and  nialhematician,  nmong^t  all  whose  all- 
prai-icworthy  worVes  («hicli  arc  ahiiost  infinite, 
es|)eci3lly  in  thi^  (>i»nt  of  motion)  tliere  are 
divetii  mysteries  of  ('hriste's  passion,  of  His 
doing ;    but  chiefly   a   erucifix   called    NfounI 
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tton  of  certain  miraculous  stories  soon  brought 
pil^^rims  and  money,  and  the  work  was  begun 
wich  t-nthusiasui  and  vigour.  Calmi  died  in 
1496.  having  seen  practically  the  comptelion  of 
his  unique  work. 

While  examining  certain  of  the  chapels,  we 
can  speak  of  the  various  artists  who  we:e 
r:r^ged  in  rorniin^  the  ^reat  collection  of 
5f;urcs  and  fresco  Luekgrounds  that  are  to  be 
found  within  the  forty  rhapcis  congregated  on 
this  mar^'cllous  nmimt. 

Passing  through  the  town  itself,  we  find,  in  the 
rxntre  of  .1  larg;  pia/za,  a  statue  of  Gaudenzio 
Icrr.iri,  an  artist  of  whose  work  we  shall  see 
niu<I»  when  we  reach  die  chapeU  on  the  hill, 
born  aboui  1484.     Loniaz20  wrc'.e 
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Calvary  at  the  sepulchre  of  Varalto;  where  hj 
hath  made  admirable  horses  and  strange  angels 
not  only  in  painting  but  also  in  plasticke,  a 
kinde  of  earth  wrought  most  curiously  with  his 
hands." 

The  Church  of  S.  Maria  delle  (Jrazie  faces 
the  piazza  behind  the  statue.  'Ilw  interior  is 
.'domed  by  a  famous  si:reen,  the  work  of 
Caudemio  during  the  years  1510  to  1513.  It 
illustrates  the  principal  events  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  looks  wonderfully  Irehli, 
considering  the  centuries  which  ha\c  passed  by 
since  it  was  pamtcd. 

We  soon  reach  the  path  winding  up  the  hill 
ihioiigh  the  clitstnut  woods  to  the  [liawa  on  the 
top  of  iho  Sacrd  Monte,  where  sLmds  a  fountaiii 
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surrounded  by  many  cluipcls  haviiiK  1\k  3ppair- 
Anve  aomewhal  of  dens  in  u  zoological  garden, 
for  they  are  each  viewed  through  glass  or  wire- 
work  fronts. 

Fur  (he  purpose  of  photography.  I  was  per 
milted  loenler  the  chapels  ofci-ii  havinj"  lo  creep 
through  an  unlocted  wooden  door«\iy  near  the 
ground,  for  all  thi?  woi  td  like  ihe  hack  entrance 
to  ihc  lions'  cages  at  ihc  Zoo.  The  floors  of  ihe 
varioilj  clmpt-'ls  are  strewn  with  copper  coins, 
thrown  there  through  the  wire-work  by  the 
fjithful.  When  the  custodian  is  absent,  I 
grieve  to  say  the  wz-faithful  the  small  boys  of 
Varallo,  that  is  to  say  -abstract  those  coins 
which  they  are  able  to  reach  by  the  aid  of  limed 
iwig^i,  from  which  it  is  evident  th.it  the  species 
gamin  is  f]uite  universal. 

A  larpe  number  of  iiilgrinis  visit  the  sanctuaries, 
many  with  the  liope  of  obtaining  benefits  both 
Kpiritually  and  bodily.  Whether  the  numbers 
arc  as  great  as  they  were  two  hundred  years 
back,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  in  Torrotli's  day  Varallo 
must  h.ive  attracted  people  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  that  I /iiirdes  does  at  the  present 
day.     Hear  hiti  as  follows  ;  — 

"  Assuredly  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 

world    to  see   here,   auiid   the   amenities  and 

allurements  of  the  country,  es[>ecially  during  the 

summer  season,  what  a  continuous  I'esta  or  holy 

/>/>  is  /uai/iiaJDvd.     For   hither  come  and  go 


torrents  ol  mert 
and  women  of 
every  nation 
under  heaven. 
Here  you  see 
pilgrims  and  |>cr- 
sons  in  rdigion 
of  every  ilcs«-rip- 
tion ;  prorcJisions, 
prelates,  and 
often  princes  and 
princesses,  car- 
riages, litters, 
calaches,  equi- 
pages, cavalcades 
accomikanied  by 
trumpeters,  gay 
irooijs  of  cava- 
liers, and  ladies 
with  plumes  in 
their  hats  and 
rich  apparel 
wherewithal  to 
make  themselves 
aiirartive  ;  and 
at  intervals  you 
shall  hear  all 
manner  of  songs, 
concerts,  and 
niusiatl  instruments,  both  civil  and  military,  all 
done  with  a  niodesl  and  devout  cheerfulness  of 
demeanour,  by  which  I  am  reminded  of  nothing 
so  strongly  as  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  in 
which  he  saith.  '(7ouie  and  sec  the  works  of 
the  Ixird,  foi  He  hath  done  wonders  upon 
earth.'" 

The  first  chapel  one  comes  to  contains  Itfe- 
sized  figures  in  terra-cutta  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
'ITiey  are  coloured  to  life,  and  have  real  hair. 
Animals  of  somewhat  quest ioiLible  make  ploy 
about  in  the  foreground,  while  live  hands 
Adam  an  apple.  The  ser|h;nt-  a  weird  reptile 
^leers  ai  them  from  a  bough  of  a  tree.  They 
have  stood  here  for  upw.iids  of  three  centuries, 
and  are  the  work  of  tlvc  great  Tabachetti,  of 
whom  comparatively  little  is  known.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Dinant,  in  Belgium, 
and  worked  hard  at  many  of  the  groups  on  the 
mount. 

The  chapels  of  "The  Circumcision  "  and  of 
'"The  Second  Vision  of  Josq>h  "  follow,  and  wc 
next  reach  "  The  Flight  into  ligypl.'* 

Though  not  r.inking  very  high  as  a  work  of 
art,  this  is  a  telling  picture,  and  one  pleasant  to 
look  u[K>n.  The  background  in  fresco  shows  a 
wide  stretch  of  landscajie  with  palm  trees  dotted 
about.  A  small  window  at  one  end  of  the 
chapel  lights  up  the  group,  as  though  the  sun 
vrcre  shining  on  the  landscape.    An  angel  points 
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the  way,  leading  llie  ass  by  a  cord.  The 
Mother  nnd  the  Child  sit  naturally  and  easily 
an  the  aninul,  and  Joseph  follows,  cnrrying  a 
basket  :iiid  ,i  gnunl. 
His  figurx:  in  su  actu- 
ratdy  and  beaiiiilully 
moclclled,  that  it 
photographs  as 
though  il  were  direct 
from  Nature.  Alto- 
gether, the  represen- 
tation is  simple  and 
realistic,  leaving  a 
pleasant  inipie^NJon 
on  the  mind  of  tht- 
intcrestcd  l>ehoIder. 

'I"he  next  chapel 
contains  a  marvellous 
group,  but  one  as 
harrowinR  in  rhamr- 
tcr  as  *'  The  Massarrc 
of  the  Innocents  " 
coutdwell  be.  Herod 
looks  on  from  his 
throne  while  the 
Roman  soldier!>  are 
snatchrng  and  mur- 
dering the  young 
children,  iheir  diii- 
iracted  mothers  in 
vnin    trying   to    save 

L— IS. 


them.  It  is  said  that 
the  graces  vouchsiafed 
to  woThhipptrs  at  this 
chapel  are  chiefly  on 
behalf  of  sick  child- 
ren. The  authorship 
ieems  to  l)e  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Michael 
Angelo  Rossctci. 
Though  quaint,  the 
fijiurcs  nte  wonder- 
fully lift- like,  and  the 
whole  wonderful 
tableau  leaves  a  |>ain- 
lul  impresision  on 
one's  mind. 
'  AHcr  "The  Bap- 
tis  m  in  the  Jordan,"  we 
come  lo  the  striking 
chapel  of  "The 
Temptation  in  the 
Wildernoss.'  which  is 
faithfully  depicteil  in 
the  iie.\t  one  of  the 
photographs  to 
lie  reproduced. 
Christ  is  rcprescnled  sitting  on  a  ruck  .iniong 
numerous  animals  and  birds.  ^Ve  have  a 
porcupme  (vrith  very  real  quills) ;  a  fierce  lion 
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(levourin;^  a  kid  :   a  l>car   and  her  cubs  ;   and 

many  olht-r   bc-ists  more  or  k'ss   peculiar.     A 

bt-nevoleiu-looking,   louj^  bearded    individii.it    is 

represented    ns    olTcrinf;    tlirist    stont-s.       Mr. 

Bullcr,inhiscxci.llcnl 

book,  "  Ex  Voto." 

says  :  "  This  last  per- 

sonflge  is  a  most'rL-- 

fip2Ctablc-loukiiii{  and 

pairinrchnl    Jewish 

Kabbi.     1  should  say 

htf   was    thu    leading 

solicilor  in  some  buvh 

lowu  as  S:tmari.i,  and 

thai  hi'Kave.in.innuaI 

tea  lo  the  <  hoir.     He 

U  DfrcringCbrisiMjnit: 

stones,  jusi  the  same 

as  any  oihrr  respcci- 

able  person  might  do; 

and  if  it  were  not  for 

his  formidable,   two- 

clawetl     feet,     there 

would  be  nothing  to 

U'trayhif.  real  nature." 

'fhis   curious  looliuij,! 

work  is  also  by  Taba- 

chelti. 

The  nevt  photo- 
graph we  reproduce 
depicts  the  impressive 


we  come  lo  "  'ITic  Kntry  into  Jeiusalem,"  which 
is  also  depicted  in  the  pholuHmph  we  reproduce 
here.  L'luist  rides  on  an  ass,  while  the  people 
«rew  iheirgnrntciits  in  the  road  and  l.iy  branches 
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in  l!>e  way.     The  miihorsliip  is  uncc-riain,  but 
DMiiy  ol  liic  Ggurcs  an-  slrJkiits'y  IwrfecL 

"The  l^M  Supper''  is  the  next  clwpel  we 

visit    with     our    nll- 

icCQnling  cantt:ru. 

Tills  is  one    of    llie 

olil«l  gioups.      TliL' 

t\'U'p^  ,ire   of  wood, 

I  1  -ire  by  no  mt-ans 

■•■'  iii'c-likc  or  nntur.il 

■'^  the  laltf  works  by 

''ii:  atttsLs    in    ttrm- 

'■otla      Wool!  was 

'  '    wlicn  tliL' 

1^  ilic  cl.-iy 

.isrov(n-<i. 

;^    -lies     li;ivc 

real    napkin:>    rounil 

'heir  sTioulders.   and 

''"■I'ing  linen-coven-'ii 

i-i  >l(-  is  set  out  nitli 

'  "'ifiiily  incongruous 

^nii  anachronistic 

modern    rroikery, 

^^t^  and   fruits  of 

•"D  Vi-^s   Wfought  in 

After   "  I  h.- 

*    V  inlh(f  (.larden," 

Sleeping;  Apos- 

.    uid  "The  Cap- 

•uie  of  Chrisl."   vre       rr^m .,  fi^r^.  h) 


statue  of  Our  Saviour 
feeling,  and  reality.     A  small 
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find  a  chapel  contain- 
ing an  eighteenth 
reniur)*  group  (llie 
blest  on  the  mount), 
*'C  hr  ist  before 
Annas."  The  figures, 
however,  do  not 
ai>ix:ar  to  have  the 
repose  and  dignity 
which  characterize 
those  of  the  earlier 
masters. 

Ill  ilie  chapel  con- 
taining "Chrisl  before 
Caiaphas"  there  are 
i;o  fewer  than  ihirty- 
tluee  figures,  llie  best 
of  which  are  those  of 
the  artist  D'Enrico. 
Caiaplias  has  stepped 
down  from  his  throne, 
which  is  Irft  vacant ; 
his  figure  iS'  remaik- 
ably  life-lil^e  as  he 
commands  Jesus  to 
say  whuther  He  is 
really  Christ  the  Son 
of  God.  The  bowed 
is  one  full  of  nature, 
cliapet  contains 


"  Repentant   Peter  and  a  Cock."     l*he  said 


cock  has  been  known  to  crow-  ftl  least,  so 
the  reverent  local  gos«ii}>  hoiS  it  :  and  he  lus 
uvtrn  gone  su  far  :is  to  flap  his  wings — both 
actions  twing  miraculous  deinunstrations  on  the 

fiart  of  a  terra  -  cona  bird.  "  C"hri^t  before 
*ilale  "  adjoins  the  <;ha])cl  of  Repentant  Ptier. 
Tliis  chapel  conLainii  nineteen  statues  iiy 
D'lCniico.  Pilate's  face  and  general  expression 
are  exteilent,  and  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
wears  a  look  as  thouj^h  he  were  much  interested 
in  the  proceedings. 

In  thL-  group  uf  -Christ  Ijcfore  Herod,"  there 
are  thifty  five  siatues  by  D'linrico,  the  Roman 
(jovernof  himsell  sealed  on  his  throne  and  two 
taughiiiK  boys  amonj;  the  crowd  being  the  three 
best  figures  in  the  wliole  chapel.  'Hie  boy  to 
the  riyht  looks  exceedingly  like  a  Scottish  laddie 
nlwut  to  dance  the  *'  Highland  fling."  The 
chapel  of  "  Tlje  Fbgellaiion  "  is  small  and  rather 
dark.  Some  of  the  figuresare  of  the  highest  order 
of  arlisric  merit,  and  arc  protwbly  the  work  of 
'I'aljachctti ;  thu  Christ  is  admiralile,  and  is  said 
to  be  an  actual  portrait  comnMinicated  by  iJivtne 
inspiration.  The 
figure  of  the  man 
binding  Christ  to  the 
cohimn  is  also  very 
fine. 

Passing  a  few  of 
thi;  smaller  chapels  we 
find  n  masterpiece  by 
H'Enrico.  the  "Eccc 
Homo."  The  figures, 
thirty-seven  in  num- 
ber, are  in  a  roomy 
hall.  Christ  los  been 
led  out  on  to  a  marble 
balcony,  and  tlu' crowd 
below  stand  apjiar- 
eiuly  in  an  unstudied 
and  careless  way,  look 
int;  upward,  an<l 
talking  ainongbt  them 
seKes.  The  central 
figure  is  painfully 
realistic. 

In  tlie  next  chapel 
is  seen  "  Pdale  \\''a>li- 
ing  His  Hands."  The 
figures  in  this  chapel 
are  again  the  work  of 
D'Lnrico,  and  that  of  Christ  presents  a  somewhat 
dreadful  s[>ectacle  through  the  effects  of  the 
fliigcllation.  Then  follows  "Christ  Condemned 
to  Ueaili."  comprising  twenty-seven  statues  by- 
D'Knrico. 

'''I'he  Nailing  to  the  Cross,"  by  Giovanni 
d'Enrico,  though  not  equalling  Tabachetti's  great 
vroik,  is  a  wonderful  production,  containing  as 


it  does  sixty  human  figures  and  ten  horses,  aU 
wrought  in  fully -<xilourcd  terra-cotta. 

"'rhe    Crutifixion  '    chapel,    by    Gaudcn^i 
Ferrari,  is  a  very  early  one,  dating  from  151 
Tlie  two  thieies  are  said  to  be  i>f  wood,  whil 
the  a'st  of  the  statues  are  in  terra-cutta. 
has  already  been  »tatcd.  the  artist  was  a  grea 
paniter  as  well  as  sculptor  i  and   in  this  cha 
his    fresco    background    shows     1 50    figures 
besides    M'hich    there   arc    twenty-six   lifc-sij[< 
statues,  two  of  them  on  horse-Uick. 

Of  our  last   illustration,   "The   Journey   t 
Calvarj','  Mr,  liuilersayi:  "This,  having  rega 
Id  the  tena-coita  figures  alone,  is  by  far  the  linest 
work  on  the  Sactro  Monte,  and  it  is  hardly  tou 
much   to  say   thai    no  one  who  has  not  see 
it  knuws  what  sculpture  ran  da."      ]t  was  th 
work   of   Tabachetti.    a^d    was    complLicd     in 
160A.       Ilie    grouping,    which    is    natural   and 
easy,  comprises  forty  figures  of  men,  women,  an 
children, and  nine  horses— all  of  lite  si/eorlargtr. 
The  fresco  background  introduces  many   inoi 
figures,  which  harinoiiij"v  *\e!I  ^vith  the  icnacot 
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crottd.     Christ  is  stumbling  under  the  weight 
the  cross.     All  the  figures  Larry  out  the  idea  of 
surging  mass  of  people,  and  it  would  be  hard 
imagine  anything  more  perfect  or  natural  than' 
this  magnificent  Ublcau.      Tabachctii  lost  hi 
reason  for  a  short  time,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  mental  strain  caused  by  this  gigantic 
was  the  actual  cause. 


iinfl 

lis  V 

lat 
ilic  worl^_ 


versus 

Itv    Lieutenant    C.    A.    Cleghorn,    R.A. 

Telline  how  a  man  fell   into  a  pit  that  had  been  dug  for  a  liscr  trap,  and  the  amaiinglv  ingenious 
way  in  which,  during  the  whole  of  that  fearful  night,  he  kept  the  man-ealer  at  bay- 

I  walked,  ihouf-h  ihc  path  was  too  liroken  torido 
over  comfoiubly  at  night.  In  my  heated  condi- 
tion, the  idt-a  of  a  moonhght  stcoll  through  the 
fresh  night  air  wa^  dchcious,  and  tt-mptcd  me 
strongly.  Telling  my  sais  to  put  a  blanket  over 
the  pony,  I  sent  them  home,  and  s«rt  out,  feelinj^ 
in  the  hcst  of  tempters  xvJih  niysclf  nnd  nil  the 
world;  well  ]irinietl  witli  my  friend's  excellini 
whisky,  and  with  one  of  hii  bcbt  t;hcroaLi  in  my 
mouth.  "J'cn  similar  be. lu tics  reposed  in  my  case, 
which  he  had  insisted  on  filling  iK-fore  1  started. 
The  night  was  beautiful,  as  only  an  Indian  night 
can  be.  The  exquisite  freT.hne5.s  of  the  air^ 
the  calm,  mysterious  [K-nce  which  seemed  to 
reign  over  everjthing;  the  silvery,  delicate  light 
(loudin;;  the  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  .nccen- 
tiiated  by  the  mysterious  blackness  of  what 
sliadows  there  were — all  seemed  as  if  Nature, 
touched  by  remorse,  had  resolved  to  make 
amends  for  the  burning  heat  of  the  day  by  her 
|)erfect  night,  All  the  jungle  seemed  alive — 
calmly,  peacefully  alive,  and  basking  in  the  cool 
moonlight— free  from  man  the  tyrant,  who  alone 
was  sunk  in  sleep.  .Suddenly  from  out  the  silence 
tlicrc   arost!  a  pLiintivc   bleating  ;  and  a  short 

w.iy  from  the 
{Mth  1  s:iw  that 
iheie  was  a  kid, 
apparently  en- 
tangled in  a 
thorn-bush,  and 
crying  plteously 
for  help.  In  my 
benevolent  frame 
of  mind  (due,  I 
fear,  partly  to  the 
excelleiux-  of  my 
friend's  whisky), 
the  little  crea- 
ture's distress  ap- 
pealed to  ine 
strongly,  and  1 
left  my  path  to 
set  it  free.  Forc- 
ing my  way  with 
some  difficulty 
through  the  thick 
undergrowth,  I 
liad  just  reached 
it  when,  with  a 
crash,  and  with- 
out a  momenta 
warning,  the 
ground  gave  wa) 


1 1  li  following  sloiy  is  not  a  personal 
experience  of  my  own,  but  was 
I•_■!.^ted  to  me  whilst  on  leave  at 
Simla,  by  an  old  civilian  of  the 
U'uods  and  Forests  Ilefxirtmcnl, 
tthom  I  knew  well,  and  in  whose  word  I  have 
perfect  conSdencx-  :  — 

"Some  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  a  young  forest- 
oHicer  in  (.Liitral  India,  full  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience, perfectly  happy,  and  with  a  thorough 
cnjoyuieni  in  the  novelty  of  my  new  life.  I  had 
hten  asked  to  come  over  and  dine  with  Barrett^ 
*ho  was  my  senior  in  the  district,  and  whot^e 
iHingalow  was  about  five  intles  distant.  I  had 
a'Ccptcd  gladly.  Harrctt  was  an  excellent 
idlow,  kept  the  best  of  whisky,  the  finest  of 
iigan,  and  a  ruttve  cook  who,  with  a  few 
btickii,  a  cliarcoal  fire,  and  some  round  tin 
pot%  turned  out  dishes  worthy  of  a  cordon  hltii. 
llicn;  were  five  of  us  — all  young,  all  uinnarrted, 
and  all  determined  to  get  as  much  enjoyment 
nut  of  lite  as  possible  ;  and  we  had  a  most 
■tinvtrial  dinner.  When  it  was  over  we  played 
a  few  rubbers  of  whist,  had  some  supper,  and 
then  sat  smoking  in  the  veranda  our  feet  up 
un  the  armf  of 
uuf  long  chairs. 
With  refreshing 
ppg«  by  our 
iid^  to  ftjp  as 
the  inclination 
leijted  us.  wc 
talked  fitfully  and 
gutd  into  the 
toft  niounli^lu. 
which  III  up  ili'- 
iungle  >urroiin.i- 
ing  ihe  house. 

■^  Al  last  it  wiis 
time  to  go.  1 
lad  ridden  over 
to  dinner,  and 
my  pony  with 
ginlu  tightened 
w  a  .t  waiting; 
sleepily,  with  a 
yet  more  sleq>y 
'Mis,*  ready  to 
take  me  back 
again ;  but  I  rc- 
niemlKrred  that 
there  was  a  short 
cut  home  by 
vbichlcouldgoif 
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under  my  feet,  and  I  fell  heavily  into 
darkness.  For  a  few  moments  I  was  too 
bewildered  to  think  ;  and,  the  wind  having  been 
knocked  out  of  me,  I  lay  where  I  had  fallen. 
Then  I  rose  slowly,  and  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way 
stretched  out  my  arms  and  l^s ;  t  felt  a  bit  stiff 
and  bruised,  but  there  was  nothing  broken,  at  all 
events. 

"  Where  was  I  ?  What  on  earth  had  happened? 
I  got  on  to.  my  feet  and  looked  about.  At  first 
I  seemed  to  be  in  blank  darkness,  but  on  look- 
ing up  I  perceived  that  a  faint  light  entered 
through  an  irregular  hole  above,  evidently  that 
through  which  I  had  fallen.  Its  edges  were 
ragged  with  pieces  of  stick,  twigs,  and  leaves, 
and  the  light  of  the  moon  filtered  weakly 
through,  much  broken  by  the  foliage  over- 
head. There  was  a  smell  of  damp  earth, 
and  my  hands  and  clothes  on  the  side  on 
which  I  had  fallen  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a 
sandy  sort  of  mould.  Ciradually  getting  my 
sight,  I  found  that  on  each  side  there  was  a 
wall  of  soft  earth.  These  walls  were  about  12ft. 
apart,  and  at  the  end  nearest  to  me  were  joined 
by  a  similar  one  ;  at  the  far  end  they  ran  down 
into  darkness.  I  had  matches— what  real 
smoker  is  ever  without  them?— and,  advancing  to 
this  far  end,  I  made  out  that  the  pit  ran  funnel- 
shaped  into  a  sort  of  natural  cave.  The  other 
sides  seemed  to  have  been  artificially  sloped 
inwards,  effectually  precluding  any  chance  of 
e5Cai>e  by  climbing  out. 

"  Evidently  I  was  in  a  place  fashioned  by 
man  ;  and  then  in  a  flash  the  whole  truth  broke 
upon  me.  Infernal  idiot  that  I  had  been — in 
my  whisky-born  benevolence  I  had  confidingly 
walked  straight  into  a  tiger  trap  '.  Hence  the 
bleating  kid,  the  hollowed-out  walls,  the  roof  of 
twigs  and  brittle  sticks  covered  lightly  with  sods 
and  vegetation.  Very  little  work  had  been 
needed  to  convert  this  natural  pit  to  its  present 
use,  and  once  in  it  there  was  but  small  chance 
of  escape  to  man  or  animal.  A  nice  fool  I  felt, 
and  nicely  I  should  be  chaffed  by  my  friends 
when  the  adventure  got  about.  However, 
there  was  no  use  in  worrying  about  future 
contingencies.  I  was  in  it — that  at  least  was 
obvious ;  I  could  not  get  out  of  it — that 
appeared  equally  plain  ;  and  in  the  face  of 
these  two  facts,  all  I  could  do  was  to  sit 
down  and  philosophically  make  the  best  of 
my  enforced  imprisonment. 

'*  Someone  would  come  in  the  morning, 
to  see  what  luck  there  had  been,  and  I  should 
be  released.  Meanwhile,  I  was  stiff,  sleepy, 
cold,  and  thoroughly  uncomfortable ;  and  I 
heartily  ho|jed  that  the  morning  release  would 
be  an  early  one,  and  that  I  should  not  be  left 
lonely  for  long.      My  wish  was  granted :   tny 


loneliness  was  indeed  soon  relieved,  and  by  .1 
visitor  moreover  in  whose  company  it  was 
impossible  to  feel  bored — in  whose  engrossing 
presence,  in  fact,  all  the  minor  inconveniences  of 
the  situation  disappeared  tike  magtc. 

**  Hardly  had  I  settled  myself  down  in  the 
dark  corner,  with  a  cheroot  in  my  mouih  and 
resignation  in  my  heart  to  await  the  morning, 
when  there  was  a  crash  overhead,  a  deafening 
roar  ;  and  with  a  heavy  thud,  a  dark  mass  struck 
the  floor  of  the  pit  immediately  in  front  of 
me,  quickly  resolving  itself  into  the  striped 
coat  and  powerful,  evil-looking  shape  of  a  young 
tiger.  My  cheroot  dropped.  1  sprang  up, 
only  to  quickly  crouch  down,  however,  trembling 
in  every  limb  and  trying  to  make  myself  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible  in  the  back  of  my 
cave.  For  a  short  time  the  creature  hardly 
moved ;  he  seemed  stunned  and  dazed  by  his 
fall,  but  presently  he  began  to  utter  low  snarls 
of  rage  and  fear,  and  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet ; 
but  he  had  evidently  hurt  himself  in  falling,  and 
the  effort  was  [gainful.  So  he  lay  down  again 
and,  still  growling  at  intervals,  looked  about  him 
suspiciously. 

"  It  took  him  a  very  short  time  to  discover  that 
my  corner  was  not  empty ;  the  growls  increased, 
and  two  wicked  eyes,  which  in  that  semi-dark- 
ness shone  like  those  of  a  cat,  were  turned  upon 
me.  I  broke  into  a  cold  sweat ;  all  sorts  of 
wild  ideas  flashed  through  my  brain— things  1 
had  heard  of  the  power  of  the  human  eye  — 
escapes  by  shamming  dead — all  sorts  of  wild  pro- 
jects. If  only  I  had  a  revolver,  or  even  a  sword, 
or  knife  !  But  I  had  nothing  !  The  tension  of 
my  nerves  became  awful.  I  felt  inclined  to  spring 
upon  the  animal  and  end  the  dreadful  suspense  ; 
when  suddenly  my  good  genius  sent  niea  lucky 
thought.  All  animals  hate  and  fear  fire,  and 
most  of  them  dislike  tobacco  smoke.  Hastily 
picking  up  the  cheroot  I  had  dropped,  and 
taking  out  two  more,  I  put  them  all  three  into 
iny  mouth  ;  but  my  hand  shook  so  much,  I 
could  hardly  light  up. 

"  At  Inst,  however,  I  got  them  into  a  fine 
glow,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  almost  suffo- 
cated me  —  hardened  smoker  though  1  was. 
Up  to  this  time  the  animal  had  seemed 
too  bewildered  to  take  much  notice  of  any- 
thing, but  when  I  lit  the  cheroots  he  started 
up,  making  me  give  such  a  jump  that  I  almost 
dropi>ed  them  again.  He  then  began  to  sniff 
suspiciously,  but,  to  my  joy,  seemed  as  much 
afraid  of  me  and  my  three  glowing  cigar-ends  as 
I  was  of  him,  and  crouched  back  as  far  as  he 
could  into  the  opposite  side  Poor  creature ! 
It  must  have  seemed  a  strange  experience  to 
him,  to  be  first  precipitated  into  the  bowtls  of 
the  earth,  and  then  to  find  himself  in  company 
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;i  dill)  And  rcurful  ulijcti,  surruiiiKlL-ci  hy 
|-srat.-llin|>  smoke,  out  of  which  slione  Uikt 
iwing  points  of  fuc.  Thus  wc  sat  in  mutti:il 
f»>r  vrni:  time. 

At  Inst  I  bt'^'an  to  have  such  nchcs  .nid  [xjjns 

11  squattinjt  down  in  that  cranipc-d  pusition 
It  1  ciiuliuusly  es^snyed  lo  rise.  My  first  move- 
;nt  [jfoduwd  a  dLcp  gnnvl,  and  I  sat  down 
lin.  Anything  nither  than  provoki;  his 
lljesiy.    'ITjc  next   move  in  our  little  dr.unn 

w  from  him.  He  rose  (iuid  ns  lie  did  so  my 
trl  leapt  into  my  nioudi),  :tnd  l>egan  to  limp 

irly  backwards  and  fumards  — up  and  donn 


— on  the  far  «de— alwnj-s  keeping  his  head 
turned  unuisily  in  my  direction.  How  long 
was  this  io  bst  ?  I  ba\'c  been  a  pretty  constant 
smoker,  Ijut  nevertheless  three  ciyats  at  a  time 
were  beginning  lo  tell.  Besides  which,  the 
first  three  Ikul  been  burnt  out,  and  1  had  had  to 
^t.1^l  three  fresh  ones.  It  was  a  question 
whetlier  my  case  full  would  last  until  the 
mornini'. 

"  Again  —  ramlliarity  breeds  conleiiipt,  and 
my  ccmpaniun  ieemod  alread>  to  l>e  becoming 
te&s  afraid  of  me.  Would  that  he  might  become 
indifferent  also,  but,  alas  !  thai  seemed  honlly 
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likely.  Thi:  f;ill  could  »oi  Iui\i:  improved  liU 
tcmiK-T,  ihc  smoke  w.is  irritaiin^  bis  eyes  and 
threat.  Ilcing  his  nalurnl  luinting  time*,  hu 
was  probably  hungry;  and  all  animals— nj;in 
included  ■ -become  ajy restively  inclined  if  ihc 
dinner  hour  is  unduly  dt-layed.  Worst  of 
all,  niy  own  ft-elings  Ix^n  to  tell  that  Nature 


enuugli,  but  when  llic  only  barrier  between  one- 
self and  a  lively  young  tiger  consists  of  the  fire 
and  smoke  which  one  i^  producing,  it  must 
be  admitted  lliat  the  idea  of  succumbing  to 
tliem  becomes  wonc  than  the  sensations  them- 
selves. 

"Soon   the  second   batch  of  three  liecanie 


^' I    iii.ilit.li  r  kkwi  (.tbAKA.. 


might  soon  demand  an  interval  in  my  smoking. 
I  wtU  not  enter  into  details,  but  those  who 
remember  the  emotions  succeeding  the  fearjul 
joy  of  the  first  cigar,  when  as  schoolboys  tliey 
tasted  this  forbidden  (jleasure,  will  synipathi/e 
with   me.      The  feelings    thcmstlves  are  bad 


near  their  end.  Cautiously  removing  one  at  a 
time  1  lighted  fresh  ones,  this  lime,  however,  per- 
force contenting niysi.'lf  with  two.  The  smoke  now 
W.IS  lunging  so  thickly  ai  my  end  of  the  cave, 
that  in  the  weak  light  tlut  struggled  through 
from  above  noihinti  furlJicr  ufT  than  a  couple 
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feet  v&s  visible,  and  1  could  not  observe  the 
coemys  niuvtmenls, 

*'  As  .1  maitcr  of  fatt,  I  was  rapidly  becoming 
so  da^ud  and  stuiK-fitd  by  the  coiitinuii!  nicotine, 
ihat   I  leally   hfirdly   larcd   to  know,  and  in  a 
iliurl   lime  should    probaftly    have   suwumbed 
aIttK;ciher,  whi-n  ihcfv  suddenly  4-anie  .a  sound 
wbifh   lousid  n»e   fiooi   my  lethargy.      Voices 
were  approaching  -  came  nearer  and 
louder  —  then   louder  still  in  exclie- 
inrnt,  as  it  was  seen  that  the  roof  of 
iwigs  was  broken !     The  Utile  liKht 
il>cre  was  in  the  cave  became  obscured 
for  a  niDinent :  I  ^zvc  a  haaisc  shout. 
There  was  ii  shriek,  and  yell,  rollowed 
liy  an  outburst  of  native  exelaniations, 
getting    fainter   and    fainter    aii    the 
owners    of    the    voices    fled.      Then 
fcilcncc.      My   hoped-for  vi:>ilor.s  had  . 

conie— and  gone !  m  U 

'•  1  noiitcd,  in  a  dull  way,  that  the 
anoke  Msenied  lighter ;  dawn  mui^t 
have  come  ;  and  then  the  sudden 
Tc^'ulbion  from  the  hapti  which  h.id 
Toufk-d  nic  to  utter  despiiir,  and  mv 
actual  bodily  stale  uf  nauseu  and  sick- 
ness, proved  too  much  for  nie.  My 
head  swam  ;  s[Jols  of  light  danced 
before  roy  eyes,  and  ruslied  upward.s 
•m  I  seemed  to  be  falhng— (aUmg  into 
a  bLick  nbyfi.'i.     1  lo^it  consciousness. 

'*  budflcniy  there  was  a  ban;;,  a 
roar,  then  another  bang,  seemin;;ly 
«U  in  one  Next  someone  was 
lifting  mc :  1  felt  a  cool  wind  in  my  face :  a 
strangely  faniiliar  voice  sccuud  to  be  giving 
orders ;  and  I  went  off  again.  The  rest  is 
soon  told.  When  I  at  last  awoke,  with  a 
s[^lit{ing  lica<}.iybc  -ind  a  p:>ison(>us  lasti:  in  my 
TDouth,  I  heard  a|l  about  it.  It  appears  that 
Barrett  was  tahnly  enjoying  his  morning  sleep 
when  he  was  roused  by  a  hubbub  of  native 
vi>ices.  With  sturdy  Hriti^h  epithets  he  sprang 
up,  and  demanded  In  knuw  the  reason  why  such 
'suor-tug' (pig  people)  dared  in  thiit  manner 
to  di:^turb  the  rest  of  it  sahib.  His  aged 
shikaree,  Uiiddhoo  Khln,  came  forward  salaam- 
ing to  the  ground. 

"*Oh,  huitoor,  defender  of  the  needy,  verily 
here  is  Sli.nt5n  ke  bat '  (a  doiny  of  Satan's). 
•The  sahib's  coolies,  according  to  order,  h.id 
Uid  a  cunning  trap  fur  the  tiger  fiend,  which 
had  been  preying  on  die  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  vtllagcts— nay,  f:v^:n  upon  tlie  villagers  tliem- 
selics  ;  and  on  gOing  in  the  e.irly  morning  to 
JoiJk  at  the  pit,  b(.-hold  the  tiger  devil  himself, 
smoking  "  lanu'ku,"  and  !>huuling  at  them  with 
die  voice  of  a  white  man.' 


"  Their  constemalion  was  so  evidently  genuine, 
that  Barrett  concluded  something  extraordinary 
really  must  have  happened,  and,  throwing  on 
some  clothes  seized  his  rifle  and  hurried  off 
with  them.  No  one  would  accompOTiy  liim  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  but,  stepping  gingerly  to 
the  edge  of  its  brittle  roof,  he  peered  in,  and 
catching  sight  of  the  tiger,  at  the  close  range 
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quickly  disposed  of  liim,  giving  a  second 
Ixirrel    to    make    sure.     Then   after    throwing 

a  few  stones  down  to  ascertain  lhat  the 
animal  was  quite  dead,  he  had  himself  lowered 
into  the  pit— to  find  me  lying,  as  he  thought, 
dead  also  in  the  far  cave.  'I'he  rest  has  been 
tuld. 

"  There  were  marks  of  the  tiger's  feet  right 
up  to  me  ;  but,  evidently  concluding  lhat  I  was 
dead,  he  had  not  louchcd  me,  so  my  fainting 
was  probably  the  best  thing  I  could  have  done 
under  die  circumstances.  In  any  case,  1  do  not 
suppose  1  was  a  |jarticularly  temptmg  Iwiking 
morsel.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  completely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  my  night  out 
with  the  tiger ;  and  yet  longer  before  my 
friends  let  me  hear  the  kist  of  it,  or  ceased 
niuking  inijuines  as  to  whether  I  lud  caught 
any  more  tigers  ktely,  or  rescued  any  more 
lambs  ;  but  the  adventure  was  a  serious 
enough  one  to  me,  and  for  months  I  could 
not  even  smell  a  cheroot  without  feeling  sick ; 
and  to  this  day  I  cannot  bring  myself  Co  smoke 
one." 
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Everyone  pholographa   nowadays.      H«re  is  a  selection  from  thousands  of  photos,  dealing  only  with 
extraordinary  and  remarkable  thinffs  seen  in  every  country  of  the  world,  civilised  acd  uncivilized. 

nnd  (rendmill.  In 
Mankow,  how- 
ever, ii  h  not 
convicts  wI»o 
iUufi  the  roller, 
but  hired  coolies, 
whose  wagiis  are 
cxcc'cdingly  small 
— a  few  pence  a 
day  constituting 
.1  first-rate  living 
©vage.  These 
men  work,  as  you 
may  see,  like 
liorses,  and  they 
live  on  next  to 
nothing  in  the 
way  of  food. 

Very   diftcreiit 

indL'L-d  is  the  next 

photo,  wc  have  to 

deal  with,   which 

is  a  mo6t  curious 

and  aniusinij 

snapshot  by  an 

lCni;lish     lady. 

'I'he    remarkahle 

little  creature  seen  is  the  changing  Uzard,  and  it 

lemyined  in  the  posiUon  here  depicted,  tuk!i/ig 

lis  nosf  xvilh  its  mvtt  tiiii^  (V)r  upwards  of  t»vtniy 

minutes.    The  photo,  was  taken  through  a  thick 

sheet  of  plaie  gbbs,  and,  therefore,  is  the  more 

creditable  to  the  lady  who  took  it. 
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K  first  pass  to  that  incomprehensible 
and  topsyturvy  country,  China,  and 
reproduce  an  extremely  interesting 
pholo.  taken  in  Hankow.  Human 
labour  is  almost  exclusively  employed 

throuj^hout  the  Celestial  Empire.     The   phoio. 

here  given  shows  how  the 

streets  in  the  British  con- 
cession    at     Hankow     are 

rolled,    and,    if    ihey    are 

not  kepi  in  absolutely  per 

feet  order,  ihcy  are  at  least 

a  little  better  than  the  un- 
speakable "  thoroughfares  " 

characteristic    of    most 

Chinese  cities.  In  Shanghai 

the  convicts  of  the  muni- 
cipal prison  are  made  to 

pull  the  road-roller;  which 

should    teach    the    British 

prison   authorities    how    to 

utilifU:  convict  labour  in   a 

sensible    manner,     instead 

of    wasting    the    prisoner^.' 

energy    in    such  detestable 

and      utterly     indefensible 

./wuishntents  as  tlie  crank 
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The  next  photo,  is  spi  lo  give  .1  wronj; 
impression  without  some  few  words  of  descrip- 
inm,  At  first  ii.nht  you  nii^;ht  think  you  were 
looltjnc  al  some  blotKl-curdlint;  stcnc  of  public 
execution.  The  group  sujyj;csts  executioner, 
asiisuni,  unwilling  victim,  olTicials,  and  Press- 
men, and  complt^tus  a  somewhat  remarkable 
illusion  ;  whilst  the  presence  of  fair  women  and 
>oung  rhildren  in  the  crowd  o(  inierested 
sp«xUlnrs  strikes  a  still  hij^her  note  of  horror. 
'I  he  incident  depicted,  however,  is  of  a  very 
lwrmle.s«,  entertaining,  and  novel  chameter. 
The  seene  is  Rosslani],  a  little  township  in 
Brilibh  Columbia,  which  is  the  diatiibulini; 
centre  of  a  veri,'  rich  goKi 
bearing  rotmtry.  It  is 
Jubilee  Day,  and  ihi' 
ruinvrs,  as  loyal  sons  uf 
the  British  Empire,  ar.- 
holding  high  festival  in 
honour  of  the  occasion. 
In  our  photo,  a  wedge- 
driving  contest  is  in  ful] 
swing.  One  of  the  com 
]>etiior$  Rwm^s  aloft 
mighty  sledye  -  linmmi  i 
and  brings  it  down  upon 
a  rock-drilling  tool,  which 
jiiuiher  miner  holds  in 
position  upon  a  block  u! 
quartz.  Time-kee|)eni  and 
iimpir^  chronometer  in 
_handt    occupy    ihc    fore 


ground,  in  order 
to  judgf  the  per- 
formance fairly. 
Scarcely  five 
years  have 
n.iised  since  the 
'est  Kootenay 
Jistriet  was 
opened  up  by 
that  giant  pio- 
neer, ihc  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  in  tiiose 
days  Rossland 
had  no  pLice  on 
the  map.  Now, 
however,  an  ever- 
growing town  of' 
8,000  or  g.ooo 
inhabitants  has 
sprung  up, 
lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  well 
supplied  with 
churches,  banks, 
public  schools, 
[lewsp.ipers,  hospitals,  and  watt-rworks. 

Probably  the  most  magnificent  instance  on 
record  of  municipal  red-tape  is  illustrated  in  the 
ntxt  photo.,  whicl)  has  a  history  so  amazing  as 
to  be  all  but  incredible.  The  city  of  South 
Noru-alk,  Conn.,  wanted  lo  widen  a  certain 
street.  The  owners  holding  property  along  the 
side  to  be  Midened.  however,  refused  to 
sell  their  land  at  any  price.  The  city  then 
countered  heavily  u[>on  these  people  by  com- 
pelling ihem  to  sell  by  process  of  bw.  On  one 
lot,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  phoiu., 
there  were  two  old  boilers,  which  were  ct)n.sidered 
worlhleis.     These   boileis.  after  ihc  street  had 
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bten  lurveyerl,  lay  across  the  line  of  improve- 
inciit  at  an  angle  of  about  4$(lQg.  Now,  one  boikr 
by  ulnioftt  entirely  ujwn  city  properly,  whilst  iht; 
other  lay  almost  entirely  on  private  property 
— the  lot  aforesaid.  The  South  Norwalk 
authurtticfi  then  iiuiificd  the  owner?  to  remove 
the  obftructiouH  witliout  delay.  "  Uut/'  said  the 
ownen,  "  that  amount  of  boiler  which  is  on  ciiy 
projicTty  U-long!!  to  you,  wliilst  the  boiler  on 
otir  land  belongs  to  Uii.  If  you  wont  your  piece 
moved  away,  why,  move  it,  but  don't  touch 
our  properly."  Now,  the  city  considered  the 
|iropcr>iitton  .  it  found  favour  in  their  sighL 
Forthwith,  they  hired  two  men,  who  cut  up  the 
U>iler  in  the  astonishing  manner  shown.  "  I'he 
job  wax  lintly  executed,"  we  learii,  "  and  rcfieclcd 
Urcnt  credit  on  alt  parties  concerned.  The 
cintint;  ctist  the  city  $150.  What  remains  of 
ihc  boiler  is  y  veritable  monument  of  nieanncss, 
mid  a  curiosity  lo  all  travellers  on  the  New 
Votk,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railway." 

'*  Here  we  grow  cabbages  lofi.  high,"  is  a 
more  or  less  well  known  boast  of  the  beautiful 
Uland  of  jersey,  liut  the  .sLitcmint  has  oflcti 
litvn  doubled  by  those  who  have  never  Ijeen 
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'I'he  Scotch  kail  grow.s  upon  a  central  stem 

about  2ft.  high,  and  the  tall  or  (jcrntan  greens 
grow  to  a  height  of  4ft. ;  but  the  kind  of  cabbage 
we  are  describing  far  excels  them  all.  It  is 
found  in  tluernsey,  and  also  in  parts  of  Hriiiany, 
where  it  is  planted  in  rows  wide  enough  apart  to 
allow  of  a  borrow  being  wheeled  between  thein. 
It  is  an  open-leaved  variety,  called  the  (/ioi/.\ 
cavaiier,  or  great  cow-cabbage,  and  sometimes 
the  Jer.»Mr)',  or  branching  cabbage.  As  it  grows, 
il  throws  out  leaves  from  the  central  stem, 
which,  when  large,  arc  stripped  off  and  form 
food  for  pigs  and  calves,  or  are  used  for  p.icking 
butter  and  p.:>taioes.  A  small  "crown"  is  left 
to  grow  at  the  top,  which  gives  the  pbnt  some 
resemblanee  to  a  palm  tree ;  and  this,  when 
left  through  the  winter  and  allowed  to  he 
nipped  by  the  frost,  becomes  sufficiently 
succulent  to  be  eaten  by  the  Jersey  fanners 
thcMiselvus.  The  roots  are  small,  and  sown 
deeply,  but  the  stems  when  dry  tiecomc 
as  hanJ  as  boxwood,  and  are  very  serviceable  for 
palisades  ai.J  pea-sticks  ;  while  some  i>f  litem 
are  used  by  the  islanders  as  rafters  to  bear  the 
llialch  on  the  cottage  roofs.     The  stouter  stalks 

are  made  into 
walking  -  sticks, 
and  few  visitors 
lo  Jersey  return 
without  one  or 
more  of  these 
curiosities  as  a 
memento  of 
their  stjiy. 

OF  all  the  pe- 
culiar monarchs 
vi  e  have  yet 
come  across,  we 
should  imagine 
theQueenofOld 
("alabar  to  be  the 
drollest,  as  she 
^tnnfis  up  111  our 
photo,  among 
her  attendants, 
not  over-clothed, 
but  very  much 
in  her  right 
mind.  She  is  a 
person  of  much 
■  1 1  l;  n  i  t  y  and 
w^-.-^X.  "U'hen 
4  in  Old  Calabar. 
West  Africa,  some  four  or  five  years  ago," 
wtiies  the  traveller  who  sent  us  the  photo., 
"  I  was  walking  througli  ihc  European  cenutery 
with  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  passing 
down  a  road  we  mi:[  the  King  and  Queen, 
with  their  slave  atlciiUonl^i.     I  was  introduced 
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lo  ihem,  apd  as  they  spoke  a  weird  kind  of 
En;;ltsh,    they    invited    us    up    to    the   castle 

lo  break  bread  miUi  thcni.  Thi;  'castle'  is  a 
large,  indocriljable  wooden  building  with  .1  court- 
yard in  tlie  middle.  The  living  a|wrtnients  are 
on  top,  and  all  refuse  is  hurled  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  |ialace,  whence,  sooner  or  later  (generally 
later),  It  is  removed  by  the  slaves.  Our  meal, 
too,  was  peeultar.  It  consisted  of  corn-bread, 
fish,  plantains,  and  yams,  washed  down  with  rum 
,ind  gin,  of  which  there  seemed  lo  be  an  (ti- 
e.xhaustible  su|tply.  When  leaving,  the  Queen, 
nmch  to.  n)y  amazement,  presented  me  with  her 
photo,  in  full  regal  dress,  which  she  only  wears 
on  State  occasions.  She  is  (juite  the  ta.l]e^t  and 
heavicit  woman  in  her  tribe,  and  is,  I  should 
S.1/  advisedly,  alwi  the  ugliest  'ihe  crown  she 
wiars  is  mainly  L,f  grass  and  silk,  with  silver  and 
ivor>'  ornankcnls  and  lan^c  ostrich  feathers  on 
top.  The  necklace  is  a  really  beautiful  work  of 
art,  made  by  the  &]j.ves  from  balls  of  silver  and 


ivor)',  shells,  dried  berries^  and  nuts.  In 
the  Queen's  right  hand  is  a  large  ebony 
stick,  ornamented  with  silver  and  ivory ; 
and  her  nriassive  legs  are  covered  with  small 
bells,  which  make  a  hideous  uproar  when 
she  walks.  Her  ankles  are  covered  wiili 
brass,  silver,  and  ivory  anklets,  and  she  has 
several  laigc  rings  on  her  foei.  Her  slave 
attendant.*  include  one  carrying  a  weighty 
bunshade  ;  another  bears  a  casket  contain- 
ing the  Queen's  handkerchief;  and  the  third 
is  a  general  servant,  whose  duties  are  best 
left  undescTJbed." 

Another  very  remarkable  native  Royalty  is 
the  aged  Indian  Princess  Angelin:i,  daughter 
of  the  famous  Chief  Seattle,  after  whom 
.■^e.1tUe,  in  \\'ashington,  is  named.  'I'he 
Princess's  portrait  is  here  reproduced,  and 
a  very  remarkable  portrait  it  is,  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  lining  and  marking  on  the 
picturesque  old  face.  The  photo,  was  sent 
to  an  English  family  by  a  friend  living  in  a 
small  township  in  Oregon,  who  frequently 
mentioned  the  Princess  as  being  a  well- 
known  character,  living  in  the  Indian 
Reservation  close  by.  She  was  often  seen 
in  Seattle  also,  and  was  very  much  beloved 
by  all.  At  the  time  the  pholo.  was  taken, 
the  Princess  was  between  ninety  and  a 
liundred  yeaiii  old  ;  and  no  doubt  her  a-uii- 
niscences  would  make  interesting  and  thrill 
inR  reading,  even  for  the  readers  of  Thf 
Wide  )V'oKi.n  Macazini-;.  No  doubl,  also, 
the  ajrcd  Prince!<s  mourned  over  the  present 
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tlcgeneratc  condition  of  the 
led  people  in  the  Norlh-Wcsl 
Sutes  ;  but  she  always  seemed 
conienicU  with  her  own  lot. 

Our  next  photo,  (on  page 
I  lo)  well  deserves  the  dcstrip- 
lion  of  one  of  the  most  ini 
prcsslve  ever  taken  by  a  camer.i. 
U*e  owe  it  to  the  kindmss  vt 
Mr.  llrent-iilc  K.  M;uhcson,  tht: 
courtcuLU  and  ciiurgctic  reprc- 
!»cnlnti\'c  of  the  famous  and  go- 
ahead  ftnii  oi  Mtssrs.  Donald 
Currie  and  Co.,  owners  ol  the 
Castle  Line  of  South  African 
sitamers.  Mr.  Mat)iehon  bor- 
rowed the  photograph  from  one 
of  his  principals  especially  for 
rvproduL'tion  in  I  Ht  Wide 
WoKi-D  Magazine.  Here  we 
are  looking  right  into  the 
primeval  African  wilderness  at 
a  verj*  extraordinary  .spectacle, 

which  has  ofieti  been  dcscriln.-d 

in  schuol  books  and  elM-'where, 

but    has    never     before    been 

n^^Iized  with  such  giim  and  terrible  power  as  in 

this  majjnificcnt  pluito^raph.     We  £ee  an  enor- 
mous python,  which  was  sudd.;nly  discovered  by 

a  shooting  p;iriy  at  Mount  ICd^ecunibe,  in  Natal, 

on  the  ist  of  Slay,  iSyy.     \Miei'  the  munsler 

was  shot  and  oijcned,  fur 

the  purpose  of  [ire-ierviiiL; 

tiis  su[>crh  skin,  it  w.i-. 

found  that  he  ha<l  swjl- 

(uwedafull  j;roi\ndiuker 

buck,    which    h    shuww 

beside  tite  dead  snake 

in  this  fine  phctogmph. 

l^he    body   of  the  big 

antelope    had     already 

Iwgon  to   be   digested 

The  python  when  killed. 

by  the  wuy,    ntea^uieil 

tjfu   e.Vjin.   in  lenyili- 

So  Amuing  did  the  cit 

CUinMan<*c  ap|n::ir  [o  ib  : 

Ininlers,  in  view  of  tlic 

rwpcctivc  sizes  of  prt-yer 

and    preyed,   th.it   they 

pholoi^aphed  the  M:ene 

then  and  then*. 
The    litUe    snap-shut 

tlut  next  appears  reprt 

scnls  a  very  remarkable 

*llg.  used  by  ihc  Arabs 

in   Tunis    as    n    chnrni 

againsL  the  eiil  eye.     i- 

Es  an  ordinary  hen's  eg;^, 
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with  three  leaden  horseshoes 
fived  on  the  sides.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  the  arrange- 
ment is  the  way  in  which  the 
nails  (which  arc  also  of  lead) 
arc  fastened  into  the  egg.  It  is 
a  little  dif!icuU  at  fust  to  say 
how  they  are  passed  into  the 
shell  and  out  again  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
then  turned  over  ;is  you  see  in 
the  photo.  But  the  most  curious 
thing  of  all  is  that  the  Tunisian 
.Arabs  should  use  the  horseshoe 
for  *'luck,"  so  to  speak,  pre- 
cisely as  il  is  among  certain 
i.t.'isscs  in  our  own  country. 

Photos,  of  supjKised  resem- 
blances in  tree-trunks  are  apt 
to  grow  a  little  wearisome,  but 
the  Austmhan  specimen  here 
reproduce<l  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  It  reprcsenl-s  a  tree 
in  the  forest  of  Tallangatta, 
known  in  the  district  as  the 
*'  Man  Tree,"'  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  formation  taken  by  a  portion 
of  the  old  trunk  in  its  process  of  decay.  Owing 
lo  the  eltwtcd  position  of  litis  remarkable 
natural  curiosity,  the  "  statue "  stands  out  in 
starUingly  bold  relief  a^  one  of  the  last  and 
4  most  curious  reli<-s  of 
il^e  primeval  .Australian 
forest,  which  in  that  dis- 
trict consisted  chiefly  of 
gigantic  guni-trees. 

Japan,  as  everyone 
knows  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  visitinu 
tlun  biAinennd  beautiful 
country,  is  full  of  pecu- 
liar and  uut-of-lhe-way 
sights  lo  the  Western 
obseiver  —  none  more 
( uriou"!,  however,  ih.in 
the  display  of  wistaria, 
•  hcrr)*  -  blossom,  and 
iilher  lovely  (lowers. 
The  lery  rcm-irkable 
photo,  reproduced  on 
the  following  i>agc  was 
tHken  on  !.ake  Shimo- 
barti,  at  N'eiio,  and  it 
-sliows  the  whnic  vast 
surface  of  the  lake 
entirely  covered  with 
lotus-flowers,  whirh  here 
grow  in  incredible  laxu 
riance  and  abundance- 
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■  •  Mitbi-mums  make  very  e.\tr;i ordinary 
.      ,n,l  aIiIkiuk'*  ''•'^  kinds  of  de\ifc-S  Wltl* 
,.  stvti  al  tlti:  exhibition  abo»t-  incntiuncd, 
»o  tigurcs  in  our  illusiralluii  aitra*. ted  more 
LdWi  than  anything  else  in  the  buildings. 
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The  Adventures  of  Louis  De  Rougemont* 

Hum;  a    Narr.vuvk  of   the   Most   Amazing   Experiences   a  Man   Evkr   Lived  to  Teix. 

IV. 

Ity  the  lime  l)ir«e  lines  itre  prinlnl  M.  ilc  Knugcninnl  will  long  agrt  linve  rmil  liii>  grmit  scirnliric  |m)icr»  licfurc  ihc 
ItritiOi  AMUfcriHiinn  al  Ittcir  Brisial  0>iigri'!>^  The  |ml>tk'xlion  of  the  prvccdir);  inM3liitcni»  tins,  wv  may  uy,  cauMril 
WMnc  inily  ttiiui/iiig  ilrvclii)imct>u  uf  tht  siory,  jn-oiilt*  having  luiiRtl  ii)i  whu  wcie  lung  mihi?  tKrlicv<:()  Ui  lie  iIcmI. 
Wcoinnol  yet  say  inacli  alwul  Uicsc  dcvdopincni*.  bitt  *t  carrK-Mly  Advise  out  icAdcn  lo  follow  Ihc  story  willi  llie 
cItneJ  iiilcrfst.  AtrAti^i-Dicnts  iiic  alrr.iily  lM.-iii^  niadr  fur  it&  Itdiislalion  iiili>  every  lvur>>|van  Innj^uo^'  Irnni  S]Min  In 
Sweden.  M.  dr  KotiuciDunt  l^i;-  hl-^  tiiioilmU  of  tlii>ti%ands  df  fritrtxlii  nut  to  tliink  liiin  itiMrtmric-ous  if  he  i^  al  |nt-s<.-i!i 
olili^cd,  [hii^ugh  pii-Antire  ofwoik,  to  Jl-cHdc  .ill  Sijci.il  engagements,  iKltire  a/TAi^eiDcnts,  vie,  etc. 


Ill-ST  1  was  nslccp  the  second 
liuiL",  Yatnlxi  had  gone  off  with  iht 
(lo^  iti  .sc:ircli  of  food,  and  luid 
leiurncd  with  a  young  opossum, 
whii  h  w.is  fri/zling  in  nn  appetizing 
way  on  a  tri|Mid  of  sticks  over  a  bla/ing  fire.  1 
was  nble  lo  cat  a  hitlt:  of  the  flesh,  and  we 
obtained  all  ihL-  water  we  wanted  (Vom  our 
wonderful  iree.  I  have  since  learnt  that  my 
hfc  WHS  saved  hy  the  well-known  Austialiaii 
"boiile-tree,"  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
trunk.  Of  course,  VaiiiUi  was  unacLpiaitifd 
with  the  fact  that  water  was  stored  in  its 
interior,  because  tins  wonderful  tree 
was  unknown  in  her  country.  As  a 
rule  her  instinct  might  be  dependctl 
upon  implicitly,  and  c:ven  after  years 
of  her  cutnpaniurtslitp  I  used  to  be 
6Iled  wiih  wonder  al  the  way  in 
which  she  would  tr.ick  down  game. 

She  would  glance  at  a  tree 
riSX»  casually,  and  discern  on 
ommom.  tl^t^  bark  certain  minute 
scraii-hcs,  which  were  rptitt' 
invisible  to  me  eveti  when  ixjiiiicd 
out.  she  would  tlieii  climb  l|]  like 
a  monkey,  and  would  return  to  the 
earth  with  n  good-sized  opossum, 
which  would  be  rtiasted  in  its  skin 
oikI  accoiu|Ktnied  with  many  differeiil 
varieties  of  delicious  roots.  When  I 
had  recovered,  Vamba  told  mc  she 
lud  walketl  ntany  miles  during  the 
ntghlt  and  had  finally  discovered  a 
full  water-hole  in  a  new  cuuniry,  for 
which  she  said  we  must  make  as 
soon  as  I  was  siitliriently  strong. 
Korlunately  thi.s  did  not  take  very 
long,  and  on  reaching  the  brink  of 
the  water-hole  we  camped  beside  it 
for  several  days,  in  order  to  recujKjr- 
ate.  I  must  say  that  the  licjnld  we 
found  here  did  not  touk  very  inviting 


—it  was,  in  fuct,  very  slimy  and  green  in 
colour ;  but  by  the  time  we  took  our  depar- 
ture there  was  not  a  drop  left.  Zamba  had 
a  method  of  filtration  which  excited  my 
admiration.  .She  dug  anotl.er  hole  alongside 
the  one  containing  the  water,  leaving  a  few 
inches  of  earth  between  them,  and  then  forced 
a  slick  through  the  iwrtition.  W'lien  we  wished 
to  drink,  ihis  siirk  was  withdrawn.  .'V  stream 
of  comiaratively  clear  water  then  spurted 
ihruugh  the  opening.  .She  would  also  filter  the 
water  by  letting  it  drain  from  the  water-hole 
into  another  hole  dug  at  the  side. 
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At  other  limes,  when  no  ordinary 
*^t*y**  human  hemf*  could  deleft  ilie  presence 

of  w.iier,  she  would  point  om  to  me  a 
little  knob  of  cUy  on  the  ground.  'I'his,  she 
lold  mc,  denoted  the  pre:ience  of  a  froy,  and  she 
would  at  once  thrust  down  a  reed  about  iSin. 
long,  and  invite  me  lo  suck  the  upj)er  end.  with 
tlie  result  that  I  imbibed  copious  draughts  of 
dclit*ious  cold  water. 

At  the  watcrliole  described  above  birds  were 
raihcr  plentiful,  and  when  they  came  down  to 
drink  Ynmba  knocked  them  over  without 
diHicully,  and  they  then,  of  course,  appeared  us 
.1  very  welcome  addition  to  our  daily  bill  of  fare. 
In  tliix  way  vrc  had  a  very  pleasant  spell  of  rest 
for  four  or  five  days.  Continuing  our  journey 
once  Miore  wc  pushed  on  till  we  came  to  a  well- 
woodt'd  Lounlry,  where  the  cucilyptus  flourishal 
mighlilyand  water  wuj»  |ilentt(ul,  but  yet,  strange 
10  say,  there  w.1.1  very  lillle  game  in  this  place. 
%oim  aflef  this,  I  noticed  that  Vamba  grew  a 
lillle  nnitoiis.  and  she  explained  that  as  we  had 
nctt  nintc  across  any  kannaroos  Kilcly,  nor  met 
'•ny  hl.i<  kH,  it  wuM  evident  (lut  the  wet  season 
w.iji  fomint(  (in.  \Vr  therefore  decided  lo  steer 
fur  lii){hrr  giutnid,  and  arcordin({ly  went  aUnust 
due  north  for  the  next  few  cUiys,  until  we 
reai.'hed  the  Iwnk'*  i^f  a  big  river,  where  wc 
tliotiglit  it  adviiuhle  to  camp. 


One  day  1  saw  a  numt>er  of  small 
■kKimaur  siiakes  swariniiig  round  the  foot  of  a 
•t  ftnkjM*.  jf^p^  3^j  „.-,j  jyji  atK)ut  to  knoek  some 

of  them  over  with  my  stick  when  Vamba 
called  out  to  me  exciLcilty  not  to  molest  them. 
'i'hey  then  began  to  climb  the  tree,  and  she 
explained  to  me  that  this  clearly  indicated  the 
advent  of  the  wet  season.  '*  I  did  not  wish 
you  to  kill  the  snakes,"  she  said,  *'  because  I 
wanted  lo  sec  if  they  would  take  refuge  in  the 
trees  from  the  coming  flood?." 

Up  to  this  lime,  however,  there  had  not  l»een 
Ihe  slightest  indication  of  any  great  rliange  in 
llie  weather.  Many  months  must  have  ela|>sed 
since  tain  had  last  fallen  in  these  regions,  for  the 
river  was  extremdy  low  between  its  extra- 
nrdinarity  high  banks,  and  the  country  all 
round  was  dr)'  and  parched  :  but  even 
as  we  walked  a  teinarkable  phenomenon 
occurred,  which  told  of  impending  changes.  I 
was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  coming  e^nl.  I 
listened  intently  when  Yamba  drew  my  nitention, 
but  at  first  all  I  could  hear  was  a  curious  rum- 
bling sound,  far  away  in  the  distance.  This 
noise  gradually  increased  in  volume,  and  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  but  still  1  was  utterly  unable 
to  account  for  it.  1  also  noticed  that  the  river 
was  beaiining  strangely  agitated,  and  was  swirl- 
ing along  at^  ever-increasing  speed.    Suddenly 
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an  cnomious  mass  of  water  came  rushing  down 
with  a  frij^htful  roar,  in  one  solid  wave, 
and  then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  it  mubt 
have  already  commenced  raining  among  the 
hills,  and  that  the  tributaries  of  the  river 
wetc  now  sending  down  their  floods  into 
che  main  stream,  which  was  rising  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  In  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  hours  it  had  risen  between  30ft.  and  40ft. 
Yamba  seemed  a  little  anxious,  and  she  ap- 
pro:icl)cd  mc  with  a  suggestion  that  we  had  better 
build  a  hut  on  some  high  ground  and  remain 
secure  in  thai  locality,  without  attcmptin;{ 
to  continue  our  march  while  the  rains  lasted  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  now  upon  us. 

We  therefore  set  to  work  to  construft 
"£^^"^1   comfortable   little   shelter   of  bark, 

fastened  to  a  framework  of  poles  by 
means  of  creepers  and  climbing  plants.  Thus, 
by  die  time  the  deluge  was  fairly  upon  us,  wc 
were  quite  snugly  ensconced  in  our  little  hu 
We  did  not,  however,  remain  indoors  throushoL: 
the  whole  of  the  day,  but  went  in  and  out,  hunt- 
ing for  food  and  catching  game  just  as  usual,  the 
torrciuial  rain  which  VK;at  down  upon  our  naked 
bodies  being  rather  a  pleasant  experience  tlian 
otherwise.  At  this  time  we  had  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  food  in  the  form  of  cabbage- 
palms  and  wild  honey.  We  also  starlt-d  buildinj; 
a  sub&tantbl  caianur.in,  with  which  to  navigate 
the  river  (which  I  afterw.irds  learned  was  the 
koper)  when  the  floods  bad  subsided.  My 
versatile  companion  piocurcd  a  few  trunks  of 
very  light  timber,  and  we  fastened  these  logs 
together  by  means  of  long  pins  of  hardwood, 
and  then  knitted  dicm  still  more  firmly  together 
with  strips  of  kangaroo  hide.  We  also  collected 
a  stock  of  j>rovistons  to  lake  with  us— kangaroo 
and  opossum,  of  course  ;  but  principally  wild 
honej-,  cabbage- pal  in,  and  roots  of  various  kinds. 
These  preparations  occupied  us  for  several  days, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  arranged  everything  for 
our  journey  the  weather  had  be- 
come setUed  once  more.  Yamba 
remarked  to  nie  that  if  we 
simply  drifted  down  the  Koper 
kiver  we  should  be  carried  to 
the  ot>en  sea,  nor  woujd  the  time 
nccessar)'  be  very  long,  since 
the  swollen  current  was  now  ■ 
running  like  a  mill  race.  Our  ■ 
catauiaran,  of  course,  afforded  no 
shelter  of  any  kind,  but  we  car- 
ried some  sheets  of  bark  to  form 
seals  for  ourselves  and  the  dog. 

At  length    we  pushe<.l 
M  lILl   <^^    on    our    eventful 

voyage,  and  no  sooner 
had  we  got  fairly  into  the  current 


than  we  were  carried  along  ttiih  prodigious 
rapidity,  and  without  the  least  exertion  on  our 
part,  except  in  the  mntler  of  steering,  which  was 
conducted  by  means  of  paddles  from  the  side  of 
the  craft.  We  made  such  rapid  progress  that  I 
fctt  inclined  to  go  nn  all  night,  but  shortly  after 
dusk  Yamba  fwrsuaded  me  to  pull  in-shore 
and  camp  on  the  bank  until  morning. 

We  |«assed  any  numl>er  of  submerged  trees, 
and  on  several  of  titese  we  found  snakes 
coiled  among  the  branches.  Some  of  these  rep- 
tiles we  caught  and  ate.  About  the  middle  of 
the  second  day  we  heard  a  tremendous  roar 
ahead,  as  though  there  were  mpids  in  the  bud 
of  the  river.  It  was  now  impossible  to  pull  the 
catamaran  ouL  of  its  couriie,  no  matter  how  hard 
we  might  have  striven,  the  current  being  abso- 
lutely irresistible.  The  banks  narrowed  as  the 
rapids  were  reached,  with  the  result  that  the 
water  in  the  middle  actually  became  comv:!:,  so 
tremendous  was  the  rush  in  that  narrow  passage. 
Y.imba  rrit.-d  out  10  me  to  lie  fiat  on  che  cata- 
maran and  hold  on  as  tightly  as  I  could  until 
we  readied  smooth  water  again.  This  she  did 
herself,  seizing  hold  of  the  dog  also. 

Nearer  and  nearer  wc  were  swept  to 

TntS'inV  '''e  great  seething  cauldron  of  boiling 

"*•'"'*■   :tnd  fo:iiniTV4  waters,  and  :it  last,  with 
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a  tremendous  splash,  we  entered  the  terrifying 
comitiolion.  VVc  went  rj^ht  under,  and  su 
great  was  the  force  of  the  water  that  had  I  hot 
been  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  catamaran  I  must 
infallibly  have  been  swept  away  to  certain  death. 
Preseiilly,  however,  wc  shot  into  less  troubled 
waters  and  then  continued  our  course,  very 
little  the  worse  for  having  hr.ived  these  terrible 
rapids.  Again  we  camped  on  shore  that  night,  and 
were  ofTat  an  early  hour  next  morning.  As  wc 
glided  swiftly  on,  I  noticed  ihat  the  river  seemed 
to  l>e  growing  tremendously  wide  as  we  went. 
Vamba  explained  thai  we  were  now  getting  into 
very  flat  country,  and  therefore  llic  great  sirctcli 
of  water  we  were  now  paddling  over  was  caused 
by  the  flooding  of  the  river.  Sliealso  prophesied 
a  rather  bad  time  for  us,  as  wc  should  not  be 
able  to  gu  ashore  at  night  and  replenish  our  stock 
of  provisions.  Fortunately  we  had  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food  with  us  on  the  catamaran  lo  last 
at  least  two  or  three  days  longer.  The  last  time 
wc  landed  Vanilxi  had  stocked  an  additional 
quantity  uf  edible  roots  and  smoked  meats,  and 
although  we  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
in  shooting  the  rapids,  there  stilt  remained 
enough  for  a  (cw  days'  supply. 

In  conse(iuenee  of  Uie  ever- increasing  width 
of  the  river,  I  found  it  a  dilTicult  matter  to  keep 
in  the  channel  where  the  current  was,  so  I  gave 
up  the  steering  p.iddle  to  V'amta,  who  seemed 
instinctively  to  know  wliat  course  to  take. 

A  wmu  On  and  on  we  went,  until  at  length  the 
ai  w>Mr«.  whole  country  as  far  as  the  eye  coulil 


reach  was  one  vast  sea,  extending  virtually 
to  the  horizon,  its  sluggish  surface  only  broken 
by  the  tops  of  the  submerged  trees.  At 
length  we  sighted  a  number  of  little  islets 
some  distance  ahead  of  us,  and  then  we  knew 
we  must  be  nearing  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  open  sea  could  not  be  many  miles  away. 
The  bst  flay  or  two  had  been  full  of  anittcty 
and  inconvenience  for  us,  for  we  had  been 
simply  drifting  aimlessly  on  without  being  able  lo 
land  and  stretch  our  cramped  limbs  or  indulge 
in  a  coinfQrL'il)lc  sleep.  Thus  (he  sight  of 
the  islands  was  a  great  rcUef  to  us,  and  my 
ever  faithful  and  considerate  cumpaninn  re- 
marked that  as  wc  had  nothing  to  fear  now,  and 
as  I  wjis  weary  with  my  vigil  of  the  previou.s 
nighl,  I  had  better  try  and  get  a  little  sleep. 
Accordingly  I  lay  down  on  the  catamaran,  and 
had  barely  extended  my  limbs  when  I  fell  fast 
asleep.  1  awoke  two  or  three  hours  later,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  our  catamaran  was 
not  moving.  I  rjiscd  myself  and  looked  round, 
only  to  lind  that  we  had  apparently  drifted 
among  the  lops  of  a  ring  of  trees  rising  from  a 
submerged  island.  "  Halloa  !  "  I  cried  out  to 
Vamlw,  "are  we  stuck?"  "No,"  she  replied, 
quietly,  "  but  look  round." 

Vou  may  judge  of  my  horror  and 
su^Un!  amazement  when,  on  complying  with 

her  direction,  I  saw  outside  the  curious 
ring  of  tree-tops  scores  of  alligators  peering  at 
us  with  horrid  stolidity  through  the  branches, 
some   of  them   snapping   their  capacious  jaws 
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with  a  vidousness  ihat  left  no  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning.  Yamba  explained  to  me  chat  she  had 
been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  this  curious  but 
convenient  sheher,,  because  the  alligators  seemed 
to  be  swarming  in  vast  numbers  in  that  part  of 
the  river.  She  had  easily  forced  a  way  for  the 
catamaran  ihroufsh  the  branches,  and,  once 
past,  had  drawn  them  together  again,  so  as 
effectually  to  prevent  the  ferocious  monsters 
from  following  her.  Judge,  then,  our  position 
for  yourself — with  a  scanty  food  supply,  on  a 
frail  platform  of  logs,  and  literally  besieged  by 
crowds  of  loathsome  alligators  !  Nor  did  we 
know  how  long  our  imprisonment  was  likely  to 
last.  Our  poor  dog,  too,  was  terribly  frightened, 
and  he  sat  whining  and  trembling  in  a  most 
pitiable  manner  in  spite  of  reassuring  words  and 
caresses  from  Yamba  and  myself.  I  confess 
that  I  was  very  much  alarmed,  for  the  monsters 
would  occasionally  emit  a  most  peculiar  and 
terrifying  sound — not  unlike  the  roar  of  a  lion. 
Hour  after  hour  we  sat  there  on  the  swaying 
catamaran,  praying  fervently  for  the  hideous 
reptiles  to  leave  us  and  let  us  continue  our 
journey  in  peace.  As  darkness  began  to  descend 
upon  the  vast  waste  of  waters,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  make  a  bold  dash  through  the  serried  ranks 
of  our  besiegers,  but  Yamba  restrained  me, 
telling  me  it  meant  certain  death  to  attempt  to 
run  the  gauntlet  under  such  fearsome  circum- 
stances. 

The  night  came  on.  How  can  I 
Aultffttors.  describe  its  horrors  ?  Even  as  I  write, 
I  hear  the  ceaseless  roars  and  barks  of 
those  horrible  creatures,  and  the  weird  but 
gentle  lappings  of  that  limitless  waste  of  waters 
that  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Often  I  was  tempted  to  give  up  in  despair, 
feeling  that  there  was  no  hope  whatever  for  us. 
Towards  morning,  however,  the  alligators 
apparently  grew  tired  of  their  vigil,  and  one 
after  another  they  slid  backwards  and  dis- 
appeared. Some  little  time  after  the  last  alli- 
gator had  gone  under,  the  catamaran  was  being 
swept  swiftly  and  noiselessly  down  the  stream 
again. 

We  made  straight  for  a  little  island  some 
distance  ahead  of  us,  and  found  it  to  be  unin- 
habited. Black  and  white  birds,  not  quite  so 
large  as  pigeons,  were  very  plentiful,  as  also 
were  eggs.  Soon  my  Yamba  had  a  nice  meal 
ready  for  me,  and  then  we  lay  down  for  a  much- 
needed  rest.  After  this  we  steered  for  a  large 
island  some  nine  or  ten  miles  distant,  and  as  we 
approached  we  could  see  that  it  was  inhabited 
from  the  smoke-signals  the  natives  s«it  up  the 
moment  they  caught  sight  of  us. 
I  lu  As  we  came  nearer  we  could  f 
*        »*blacka  assembling  on  the  be 


meet  us,    but,  far  ffi....   .. 

ness,    they   held   their   spears   puised   tn 
ingly,  and  would  no  doubt  have  tbrowt 
had    I  not  suddenly  sprung  to   my  fe 
made  signs  that  I  wished  to  sit  down  wit! 
— that  I  wished  to  parley  with  them.    Th 
lowered  their  spears,  and  we  landed,  but 
great  disappointment  neither  Yamba  nor  1 
understand  one  word  of  their  language, 
was  totally  different  from  the  tongue  spol 
Yamba's  country.     Our  first  meeting  was 
ducted  in  the  usual  way — squatting  dowi 
our  haunches,  and  then  drawing  nearer 
nearer  until  we  were  able  to  rub  noses  on 
anothei^'s     shoulders.       I    then    explainer* 
means  of  signs  that  I  wanted  to  stay  with 
a  few  days,  and  I  was  inexpressibly  relievt       ^ 
find  that  my  little  passport  stick  (which  never 
left  my  possession  for  a  moment)  was  recognised 
at   once,   and  was   most  efficacious  generally. 
After   this    I    became   more   friendly   with   my 
hosts,   and   I   told  them  by  signs  tJiat  I  was 
looking  for  white  people  like  myself,  whereupon 
they   replied    I  should  have  to  go  still  farther 
south  to  find  them.      They  then  took  us  to 
their  camp,  and  provided  us  with   food,  con- 
sisting  mainly   of    fish,    shell-fish,    and    roots. 
So    far    as    I    could    ascertain,     thcrt     were 
no    kangaroos    or  opossums    on    the    island. 
After  two  or  three  days,  1  thought  it  time  to  be 
continuing  our  journey,  but  I  decided  nut  to  go 
south  at  all,  but  to  strike  due  north,  where  I 
felt  certain  Cape  York  lay ;  and  I  also  resolved 
to  travel  by  sea  this  time,  the  blanks  having 
presented  me  with  a  very  unsubstantial  "dug-out" 
canoe.     Leaving  behind  us  the  catamaran  that 
had  brought  us  so  many  hundreds  of  niilts,  we 
set  out  on  our  travels  once  more — taking  care, 
however,  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast-line  on 
account  of  our  frail  craft.     We  passed  several 
beautiful  islands,  big  and  Uttle,  and  on  one  that 
we  landed  I  came  across   some   native  chalk 
drawings  on  the  face  of  the  rock.     They  depicted 
rude  figures  of  men — I  don't  remember  any 
animals — and  they  were  not  nearly  so  well  done 
as  the  drawings  I  had  seen  in  caves  up  in  the 
Cape  Londonderry  district. 

We  also  landed  from  time  to  time  on 
Bngiiah-  the  mainland,  and  spoke  with  the 
^fg^SSf  chiefs  of  various  tribes.     They  were 

all  hostile  at  first.  On  one  occasion 
we  actually  met  one  or  two  blacks  who  spoke  a 
few  words  of  English.  They  had  evidently  been 
out  with  pearlers  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  but 
had  returned  to  their  native  wilds  many  years 
before  our  visit.  I  asked  them  if  they  knew 
*>  where  white  men  were  to  be  found,  and  tl 
pointed  east  (Cape  York),  and  also  ind 
that  the  whites  were  many  moons*  iouraeii 
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rroni  us.  As,  however,  I  felt  confidem  Cape 
York  lay  immediately  to  the  north,  I  continued 
my  course  in  that  direction,  [laddling  all  day 
and  running  in-shorc  to  camp  at  night  Wclivcd 
mainly  on  shell-fish  and  sea-birds'  eggs  ai  this 
time,  and  altogether  life  became  terribly  weari- 
some and  monotonous.  This,  however,  was 
mainly  owing  to  my  anxiety.  Day  after  day 
we  kept  doggedly  on.  hugging  the  shore  very 
closely,  going  In  and  out  of  every  bay  and 
«siting  every  island,  and  never  seeing  a 
single  human  being.  We  were  apparently 
still  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  our 
destination.  To  add  to  the  wretchedness  of  the 
situation,  my  poor  Vamba,  who  had  been  so 
devoted,  so  hurdy,  and  so  contented,  at  length 
began  to  nunifcst  symplums  of  illness,  and  to 
complain  geJilly  of  the  weariness  of  It  all  '*  V'ou 
are  looking,"  she  would  say,  "  for  a  place  that 
does  not  exist.  You  are  looking  for  friends  of 
whose  very  existence  you  are  unaware."  I 
would  not  give  in,  however,  and  I  persuaded 


with  all  possible  despatch.  We  very  soon  canie 
np  with  her,  and  found  lior  almost  stranded,  in 
consequence  of  Ihe  lowness  of  the  tide.  Nor 
was  there  appcircntly  a  soul  on  board.  I 
thought  this  rather  strange,  but  as  I  could  see 
a  hut  not  very  far  away,  close  to  the  beach,  1 
steered  towards  it.  This  little  dwelling,  coo, 
was  uninhabited,  though  T  found  a  number  of 
tra>-s  of  fish  lying  about,  which  afterwards  I  found 
to  be  Mchedenttry  being  dned  and  smoked. 
Suddenly,  while  Yamba  and  I  were  investigating 
the  interior  of  the  hut,  a  number  of  Malaya 
unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  I  then 
realized  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
across  a  MaLiy  bichedt-mtr  expedition  in  these 
regions. 

ihe  fishermen  were  exceedingly  sur])ri.scd 
al  seeing  Vamba  and  myself,  but  when  they 
found  I  could  speak  their  language  a  little 
they  evinced  ever)'  sign  of  delight,  and  forth- 
with entertained  us  most  hospitably  on  board 
their  craft,  which  was  a  boat  of  ten  or  fifteen 


her  that  all  would   be  well   in  lime,   if 
only  she  would  continue  tu  bear  with  me. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  wc 
MiSun^i    '">d   begun    our  usual   trip  for 

the  day,  and  were  just  rounding 
a  headland,  1  was  alinutjt  stupefied  to  behold  in 
front  of  me  the  masts  of  a  boat  (which  i  after- 
wards found  to  be  a  Malay  proa)  close  in-shore. 
The  situation  was  between  Cook's  Islajid  and 
the  main.  I  bpmng  to  my  feet  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  excilemenL  "  Thank  (lod!  thank 
God  !  "  I  shouted  to  Vamba  ;  "we  are  saved  at 
last !— saved— saved  —saved  !  "  As  I  shouted,  I 
pulled  the  canoe  round  and  made  for  the  vessel 


tons.  They  told  me  ihcy  had  come  from  the 
Dutch  islands  south  of  Timor,  and  they  promptly 
made  ine  an  olTer  that  set  my  heart  beating 
wildly.  They  said  they  were  prepared  to  take 
me  back  lu  Kopang,  if  I  wished.  They  even 
offered  Varaba  a  passage  along  with  me ;  but,  to 
my  amazement  and  bitter  disappointment,  she 
said  she  did  not  wish  to  go  with  them.  She 
trembled  as  though  with  fear.     She  was  afraid 
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that  when  once  we  were  on  board,  the  Malays 
would  kill  me  and  keep  her. 

One  olher  reason  for  this  fear  I  knew. 
'  *h5f12?"  but   it  in  no  way  mitigated  my  acute 

grief  at  being  obliyeil  lo  decline  what 
would  probably  be  n)y  only  cttance  of  returning 
to  civiliiation.  Kor  this  1  had  pined  day  and 
nighi  for  four  or  five  yi-ars.  and  now  that  escape 
was  within  my  grasp  I  was  obliged  to  throw  it 
away.  For  lei  me  empl»atically  state,  even  if 
civilization  had  been  but  a  mile  away,  I  can 
truthfully  say  I  would  not  have  gone  a  yard 
towards  it  without  lt\at  devoted  creature  who 
had  been  my  salvation,  not  on  one  occasion 
only,  but  practically  ever)-  moment  of  my 
exislencf. 

I  trifd  to  iiersuadc  Yamla  to  change  her 
mind,  but  she  remained  firm  in  her  decision,, 
and  so,  almost  choking  with  bitter  regret,  and 
in  a  state  of  utt<^r  colbpse,  I  had  to  dechnc  the 
offer  of  the  Malays.  We  stayed  with  them, 
liowever,  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  at  length  they 
accompanied  me  to  a  camp  of  black  fellows 
near  some  lagoons,  a  little  way  farther  south  of 
ibc  Malays'  own  camp.  Before  they  left,  they 
pa-senlc-d  mc  with  a  quantity  of  ff^che-de-mer^  or 
sea  slugs,  which  make  most  excellent  souji,  At 
ihis  place,  whieh  was  in  Raffles  Bay,  the  chlt-f 
spoke  quite  ctrel- 
lent  Knglish.  One 
of  his  wives  cuuki 
even  say  the  I-ordV 
prayer  in  Knglish, 
tlioiigh,  of  course, 
she  did  not  know 
what  she  M'ns  talk- 
ing about.  "  Cap 
tain  Jack  Davis,"  as; 
he  called  himself. 
hod  ser\ed  for  some 
little  lime  on  one 
of  Her  M.ijesiy".«; 
ships,  and  he  told 
mc  that  not  many 
hiarcbes  away  thi^re 
was  an  old  l-^uro- 
pcan  settlement, 
and  he  offered  even 
to  guide  me  lo  this 
place,  if  1  Ciired  to 
gc.  He  first  showed 
me  to  an  old  white  settlement  in  RafRes  Bay, 
called,  I  think,  I-'ort  Wellington,  where  1  found 
some  l.nrge  fruit  trees,  including  ri|ie  yellow 
mangoes.  There  were,  besides,  raspberries, 
Btrawbcnies,  and  Ca|>e  gooseberries.  Needless 
toreni.trk,  all  this  made  me  ver>'  hap[>y  and  con- 
tented, for  1  fflt  I  mnst  now  be  getting  near 
the  home  of  buinc  white  mui.     I  thought  that, 
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after  all,  perhaps  Vamha's  refu.sal  to  go  with 
the  Malays  was  for  the  best,  and  with  high 
hopes  I  set  out  with  Captain  Davis  for  another 
deserted  settU*ment  he  sjjoke  of.  This  turned 
out  to  be  Port  Essington,  which  we  reached 
in  Imo  or  three  da)'s.  Another  cruel  blow  wa.s 
dealt  me  here. 

Vou  ran  perhaps  form  some  idea 
D^'n^  I'ly  I>rngnaiit  dismay  ami  ctisa[iiK}int« 
*'"'•"*"'•  menl  on  finding  that  this  dreary-look- 
ing place  of  swamps  and  marshes  w; 
quite  deserted,  although  there  were  a  numlfer 
ruined  houses,  gardens  and  orchards  there., 
The  blacks  told  nie  that  at  one  time  it  ha* 
been  one  of  the  most  important  penal  settle-' 
mcnis  in  Australia,  but  that  it  had  to  be 
alrantloned  on  acet)unt  of  the  jirevalcnce  of 
malarial  fever  arising  from  the  swamps  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  came  across  a  number  of 
graves,  whieh  were  evidently  those  of  the  exiled 
settlers.  There  was  fotxl  in  abundance  at  this 
place— raspberries,  bananas,  and  mangoes  grew 
in  profusion — whilst  the  marshes  were  In- 
liabited  by  vast  flijcks  of  gec.se,  ducks,  while 
ibis,  and  other  wild  fowl.  Indeed,  in 
Ihe  swamps  the  birds  rose  in  such  prrv 
digious  numbers  as  actually  to  obscure  the 
face  of  the  sun.     The  blacks,  by  the  way.  had 

a    Very    peculiar 
method  of  catching 
water  -  fowl.      Tliey 
wuuld  simply  wade 
through    Ihe   reeds 
into   the    water    al- 
most   up    to    their 
necks,   and  then 
co\-cr    their    hL*ad$  ^ 
with   a    handful    ofH 
green  stuff.      Re-  ^ 
maining  perfectly 
still,    they  would 
watch    their  oppor- 
tunity, and   simply 
seize  a  goose  or  a 
duck  by  the  l^and^f 
drag  it  down  under^l 
the    water    until    it 
was  drowned.    The 
number    of    water- 
fowl caught  in  this 
way     by    a    single 
black  fellow  was  truly  astonishing, 

After  having  remained  a  fortnight  at  Port 
Essington  itself,  we  returned  to  Rallies  Bayt^ 
where  Yainba  and  1  made  a  camp  among  the^| 
blacks  and  took  up  our  residence  among  ihcin  ; 
for  Captain  Davis  ha<l  loIH  me  that  shi|is  called 
thcTe  casually,  and  il  was  possible  that  one 
might  call  soon  from  PoiL  Uaww.   ANmin* 
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he  added,  came  for  buffalo  meat,  of  which  more- 
hereafter.  I  had  decided  lo  remain  anioiij' 
these  people  some  little  linic,  liei-aiise  they 
knew  so  much  about  Europeans,  and  I  felt  stirt: 
of  picking  up  knowledge  whicJi  would  be  useful 
to  me. 

I    had  not   been    established   in    this 

T^^pt  camp  many  days,  however,   before   I 

**'•*•    WIS  struck   down,  for  the   first   time, 

with  a  terrible  attack  of  malarial  fever, 
probably  induced  by  the  many  hours  I  had 
sptnt  wading  in  the  swamps  at  Port  Essington. 
Iht^Tc  wcru  iht  usual  symptoms^ — quick  flushings 
and  fever  heats,  followed  bv  violent  fits  of 
shiverinj,'.  which  no  amount  of  natural  warmth 
could  niitif^;itt'.  My  faithful  Yamba  was  terribly 
distressed  .it  my  condition,  and  she  waited  upon 
me  with  mij«it  beautiful  devotion  ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  that  could  be  done  for  me,  I  grew  gradually 
weaker  ami  weaker,  until  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  I  was  wildly  delirious.  The  blacks,  too, 
were  very  good  to  me,  and  doctored  me,  in  their 
quaint  na  tive  way,  with  certain  leaves  and 
pciwriers.  All  to  no  purpose,  however,  and  for 
sevcr.ll  days  I  was  even  unable  to  recognise  my 
Yamba.  Then  the  fever  subsided  somewhat, 
and  I  was  left  as  weak  and  helpless  as  a  little 
child. 

When  I  came  round  a  little,  I  fancied 
DiHa"ry'.  '  "uticed  a  great  change  in    Yamba, 

and  I  asked  her  if  anything  had  oc- 
curred lo  lier  during  my  illness.  I  then  learned 
something  ivhich  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying 
day.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  extraordinary 
instance  of  womanly  devotion  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race.  To  my  unspeakable 
horror,  Yamba  quietly  told  me  that  she  had 
recently  given  birth  to  a  child,  which  she  had 
kiikd  and  ttiim !  It  took  me  some  time  to 
realize  a  thing  so  ghastly  and  so  horrible,  and 
when  asked  why  she  had  done  it,  she  pleaded  : 
'*  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  die— going  to 
leave  me  \  and  besides,  you  know  I  could  not 
have  nursed  both  you  and  the  baby,  so  I  did 
what  I  considered  best." 

Here  I  ought  to  explain  that  the  women 
among  the  Australian  aborigines  did  frequently 
eat  thcii  children,  but  the  reason  is  one  which, 
if  possible,  palliates  in  some  degree  this  shock- 
ing custoiTK  You  understand  that  the  various 
tribes  or  sections  of  the  blacks  are  perpetually 
shifting  their  quarters  according  to  the  state  of 
the  various  water  supplies  and  other  conditions, 
and  when  the  mothers  find  themselves  with 
several  young  children  to  look  after,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, nay,  almost  impossible,  for  them  to  carry 
the  little  ones  about  from  place  to  place  and  yet 
fiilRI  their  own  ilomestic  dutie;       \  time. 

T/m  system   af  kiJJing  and  <  ;n  is 
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(heTefore  dictated  solely  by  motives  of  love  and 
consideration,  strange  as  this  may  appear. 
Rather  than  leave  the  Irttlc  ones  to  perish  of 
ncijk-cl  and  deajy  before  their  eyes,  the  mothers 
kill  and  eat  them,  as  I  have  before  described. 
They  do  this,  however,  when  the  child  is  only  a 
few  da\s  pld,  ai^d  before  they  have  learnt  to  iove 
it  very  much. 

There  are  things,  of  course,  too  sacred  to  be 
spoken  about  here,  but  I  think  it  may  be 
menrioned  as  an  instance  of  wonderful  devotion 
that,  as  I  lay  raving  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  the 
heroic  woman  who  attended  me  had  given  me 
her  own  breast  as  nourishment.  This  she  also 
pleaded  to  me  as  an  additional  palliation  for  the 
horrible  act  she  had  done.  I  felt,  therefore, 
that  I  could  not  reproach  her,  and  indeed,  by 
mutual  consent,  we  let  this  fearful  matter  drop, 
nor  did  we  ever  mention  it  again. 

She  saw  I  was  perfectly  horror-struck,  but  she 
altogether  failed  to  understand  my  point  of 
view.  For  a  long  time  after  this  incident,  how- 
ever, Yamba  carried  a  little  parcel  wrapped  in 
bark  round  her  neck,  and  this  she  appeared  to 
treasure  very  much. 

One  day  when  I  had  quite  recovered 
she  told   me  that   the  little  kig  con- 
tained some  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
infant,  which  she  was  preserving  out  of  love  for 
its  memory. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  quite  recovered 
from  the  fever,  and  I  was  frequently  seized  with 
distressing  fits  of  shivering.  I  also  experienced 
an  overwhelming  desire  for  a  drink  of  milk  ; 
why,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Therefore,  when 
some  of  the  blacks  told  me  that  wild  buffalo  wen; 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood — beasts  that 
had  formerly  belonged  to  settlers,  but  were  now 
run  wild — I  resolved,  when  sufficiently  strong, 
to  try  and  capture  one  of  the  cows  for  the  sake 
of  its  milk. 

Yamba,  of  course,  accompanied  mo  on  my 
expedition,  and  her  bushmanship  was  altogt-thfr 
quite  indispensable.  We  came  upon  bulTalo 
tracks  near  a  large  water-hole,  close  to  my  hut, 
and  here  we  each  climbed  a  gum-tree  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  our  prospective  prey. 
We  waited  a  long  lime,  but  were  at  length 
rewarded  by  seeing  a  big  cow  buffalo  and  her 
calf  meandering  leisurely  in  our  direction.  My 
only  weapons  were  a  lasso  made  out  of  green 
kangaroo  hide,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  ; 
and  my  bow  and  arrows.  I  slid  down  the  tree 
a  little  way,  and  when  the  calf  was  near  enough, 
I  gently  slipped  the  noose  over  its  neck,  and 
promptly  made  it  a  prisoner  under  the  very  nose  of 
its  astonished  mother,  who  bellowed  mournfully. 
A  cmumu  My  success  so  elated  Yamba  that  she 
"•"•■*•  too  slid  down  from  her  hiding-place, 
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and  W3LS  making  tier  way  over  to  me  and  the 
calf,  when  suddenly  an  cnornjoiis  hull  which 
we  hatl  not  previously  sen  rushfd  at  hrr 
at  full  sp€ed.  Vamta  Instantly  rcidincd  her 
danger,  and  swarmed  up  a  tree  again  like  light 
niii;;,  just  as  the  great  brute  was  up<in  her.  I 
called  out  lo  hiT  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
nid  bull  while  I  attended  to  the  mother  and 
catf.  I  dropped  my  pole  to  which  the  lasso  was 
attnched,  and  allowed  the  little  one  to  walk 
quirkly  away  with  it ;  hut,  as  1  anticipated,  the 
trailing  pole  soon  caught  between 
the  stumps  of  »ome  trees, and  made 
the  calf  a  more  secure  prisoner 
than  ever.  It  was  a  curious  repe- 
tition of  the  story  of  the 
two  whales.  'I"l>e  irtither 
walked  round  and  round, 
and  ap{>eared  to  be  in 
the  greatest  distress.  She 
never  left  her  little  one's 
iide,  but  continued  lo 
bellow  loudly  and  lick 
the  calf  to  <:oax  it  away. 
Quietly  sliding  down  my 
tree,  I  made  my  way  to 
where  Vamlu  was  still 
holding  the  attention  of 
the  bull— a  ru-r\-  Iiniie 
who  was  p;iwinfj  the 
ijround  with  ra^e  at  the 
r*:>ot  of  her  tree.  I  had 
fitted  an  arrow  to  mv 
how,  and  was  preparinj^ 
to  shoot,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, the  bull  detected 
the  noise  of  my  ap- 
proach, and  rushed 
straight  at  me.  I  con 
fess  it  was  rather  a 
lr)-inK    moment,    but     I 

never  lost  my  head,  feel-  "> 

inj;  confident  of  my  skill 

with  the  how  which  I  had  practised  ofTand  on 
e%"er  since  I  had  left  school  at  Monireux.  I 
actually  waited  until  the  charging  mcinstKrwas 
within  a  few  patxa>,  and  then  I  let  fly.  So  close 
was  he  that  not  njucli  credit  is  due  to  me  for 
accurate  aim.  The  arrow  fairly  transfixed  bis  right 
eye,  causing  him  to  pull  up  on  his  haunches,  and 
fairly  roar  with  pain  in  the  most  agoni/etl  way. 

Vamlw,  full  of  anxiety,  hurried  down 
^oS!tlr."  her  tree,  hut  she  had  scarcely  reached 

the  ground  when  the  baflled  bull 
wheeled  and  charge<l  upon  her,  with  more  fury 
than  ever.  She  sini|jly  hurried  behind  a  tree, 
however,  and  then  I  showed  myself  and  induced 
him  to  charge  down  upon  me  onre  more.  Again 
iled  uniil  he  was  almost  upon  me,  and  then 


I  sent  another  arrow  into  his  other  eye,  blind- 
ing him  fomjtlelely.  On  this,  the  poor  brute 
brought  uj)  sharp,  and  commenced  to  kirk  in 
an  uncertain  way,  bL-llowIng  with  iraln.  I  forgot 
ail  my  fever  in  the  excitement,  and  rushed  ujKjn 
the  bull  with  my  tomahawk,  and  dealt  him  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  madi;  him 
stagger.  I  brought  him  to  the  earth  with  two 
or  three  other  blows,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had 
administered  the  cmtft-de-^tiee.  No  sooner  was 
the  big  bull  dead  than  1  determined  lo  test  the 
etTicacy  of  a  very  popular 
native  remedy  for  fever — for 
shivering  fii^  still  continued 
lo  come  upon   me  at  most 
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awkward  time%  usually  late  in  the  day.      No 

mailer  how  much  grass  ))oor  Vamlu  brought 
me  I  never  could  get  warm,  and  so  now  I 
thought  I  would  trj-  some  animal  heat. 

Scarce  had  the  life  left  the  body 
*■«*!*    before    I    ripped    the    buffalo    open 

between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and 
then  crawli-<l  into  the  interior,  fairly  burying 
myself  in  a  deluge  of  warm  blood  and  intestines. 
My  head,  however,  was  protruding  from  the 
animal's  chest.  Yamba  imderstood  perfectly 
well  what  I  was  doing,  and  when  I  told  her  I 
was  going  to  indulge  in  a  long  sleep  in  my 
curious  resting  place,  she  said  she  would  kee]) 
watch  and  «;ee  that  I  w.^s  not  disturbed.  \ 
remained  t)uried  in  the  buU's  \v\v.v:\\vi\  ^iw  ^ 
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rest  of  the  day  and  all  through  the  night  Next 
moming,  to  my  amazement,  I  found  I  was  a 
prisoner,  the  carcass  having  got  cold  and  rigid, 
.  so  that  I  had  literally  to  be  dug  out  As  I 
emerged  I  presented  a  most  ghastly  and 
horrifying  spectacle.  My  body  was  covered 
with  congealed  blood,  and  even  my  long  hair 
was  alt  matted  and  stiffened  with  it.  But  never 
can- I  forget  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  and 
,  strength  that  took  possession  of  me  as  I  stood 
there  looking  at  my  faithful  companion.  /  jvas 
absolutely  cured—^  new  man,  a  giant  of  strength  ! 

1  m.tde  my  Muy  down  to  the  lagoon  and 
washed  myself  thoroughly,  scrubbing  myself 
with  a  kind  of  saipy  clay,  and  afterwards  taking 
a  run  hi  order  lo  gu-t  dry.  This  extraordinary 
sysU;ni  of  applying  the  carcass  of  a  freshly  killed 
animcil  is  invariably  rcsaritd  to  by  the  natives  in 
ca.se  of  serious  illne-,'*,  and  they  look  upon  it  as 
an  all  but  inralliljle  cure,  t'ertainly  it  was  sur- 
prisingly efficacious  in  my  own  case.  Next  day  we 
directed  our  attention  to  the  capture  of  the  cow, 
which  was  still  wanderintf  .Tround  her  imprisoned 
little;  one,  and  only  (easing  it  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  m  order  to  gel  food.  ■  I  constructed  a 
small  fence  or  inclosurt  of  slicks,  and  into  this 
we  niannged  to  drive  the  cow.  We  then  kept 
her  fur  two  dsys  without  food  and  water,  in 
Order  lo  tame  her,  and  wl-  did  not  even  let  her 
Utile  ca.lf  comt  tiear  her.  Wt  then  approaclied 
her,  and  found  h^^r  fwrfcftly  subdued,  and 
willing  to  take;  food  and  water  from  us  precisely 
as  though  she  were  the  geiidest  Aldemey. 

1  found  I  was.  even  able  to  milk  her, 
■*ii*Md!T  iind  I  can  aMiirc  you  that  I  never 
tasled  .inything  mort  delightful  in  my 
life  than  the  copious  draughts  of  fresh  milk  I 
indulged  in  on  that  eventful  morning.  In  fact, 
I  practically  lived  on  nothing  else  for  the  next 
few  days,  and  it  pulled  me  round  in  a  most 
surprising  way.  The  flesh  of  the  dead  buffalo 
I  did  not  touch  myself,  but  handed  it  over  to 
the  blacks,  who  were  vastly  impressed  by  my 
prowess  3fi  a  niighly  hunttr.  '[  Key  themselves 
liad  often  tried  lo  kill  bufialo  with  their  spears, 
but  had  never  succeeded.  I  rentoved  the  bull's 
hide^  however,  and  made  a  big  rug  out  of  it, 
wliieli  I  found  veiry  serviceable  indeed  in  sub- 
senuent  wet  seasons.  It  was  as  hard  as  a  board, 
and  St  least  half  an  inch  thick. 

\V|it:n  I  returned  to  Captain  Davis  and  (he  rest 
of  niy  friends  ftt  Raffles  Bay,  I  was  qyiie  well 
and  sirong  once  more,  and  I  stayed  with  tliem 
three  or  four  months,  hunting  almost  every  day 
(there  were  even  wild  ponies  and  Knglish 
eaitle — of  course,  relics  of  the  old  setdement), 
and  picking  up  ad  the  infrt6''«>»*ini  1  coiihL  I 
had   many  cnnvirsationii  ''f, 

mtd  he   loU  mc  th;it   t  d 


white  men  at  Port  Darwin,  which  be  said 
was  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles 
away.  The  tribe  at  Port  Essington,  I  may 
mention,  only  numbered  about  fifty  souls,  'jhis 
was  about  the  year  i868.  Captain  Davis  — 
who,  by  the  way,  was  iKissionately  fond  of 
tobacco,  and  would  travel  almost  any  distance 
to  obtain  an  ounce  or  two  from  tlie  Malay 
biche-de-mer  fishei^  —  pointed  out  to  me  a 
blazed  tree  near  his  camp  on  which  the  following 
notice  was  cut  :— 

Liinwn;   Leuiiardt, 

Overland  from  Sydney, 

1847. 

It  was  therefore  evident  that  this 
ci'ilSStS»n.di strict  had  already  been  visited  by  a 

white  man,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
come  overland  filled  me  with  hopes  that  some 
day  I,  too,  might  return  to  civilization  in  the 
same  way.  The  English-speaking  black  chief 
assured  me  that  his  lather  had  acted  as  guide  to 
Leichardt,  but  whether  the  latter  got  back  safely 
to  Sydney  again  he  never  knew.  The  white 
traveller,  he  said,  left  Port  Essington  in  a  ship. 

Having  considered  all  things,  I  decided  to' 
attempt  to  reach  Port  l)arwin,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  Europeans  living  there  ;  and,  after  some 
preparations,  Yamba  and  I  and  the  dog  pushed 
out  into  the  unknown  sea  in  our  frail  canoe, 
which  was  .only  about  15ft.  long  and  i4in. 
wide.  Of  course,  we  kept  close  in -shore 
all  the  time,  and  made  pretty  good  progress 
until  we  passed  Ajjsley  Straits,  avoiding  the 
huge  Van  Dtemen's  Culf,  with  its  alligator- 
infested  rivers  and  creeks.  We  must  have  been 
close  to  Port  Darwin  when,,  with  little  or  no 
warning,  a  terrific  storm  arose,  and  quickly 
carried  us  out  to  sea  in  a  souih-westerlv  direc- 
tion. In  a  moment,  of  course,  our  frail  Utile 
craft  was  partially  swamped,  and  ^'.^ulba  and 
I  were  compelled  to  jump  overboard  anil  liang 
on  to  the  gunwale  on  either  side  to  pre\ent  the 
canoe  from  totally  swampmg.  This  was  about 
a  fortnight  after  I  left  Captain  Davis.  We  knew 
that  if  we  were  swamped,  all  our  belongings, 
including  my  f)00r  old  dog,  my  live  geese,  water, 
and  other  provisions,  would  be  lost  in  the  raging 
sea.  The  night  that  followed,  by  the  way,  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  appalling  experiences 
that  ever  befell  me;  but  I  had  by  this  time 
become  so  inured  to  terrible  trials  that  I  merely 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Imagine  for  yourself  the  scene.  The 
'^R^^  giant  waves  are  rolling  mountains  high, 

the  darkness  of  night  is  gathering 
round  us  fast,  and  I  and  my  heroic  wife  are 
immersed  In  the  billows,  hanging  on  for  dear 
life  to  the  little  dug-out  canoe,  only  i4in. 
wide.      Although    we    were    soon    thoroughly 
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exhausted  With  our  long  iminersion  in  the  water, 
wc  dared  not  diinli  abtxird.  Will  it  he  bclifvod 
that  all  night  long  wc  were  compelltd  to  renuiit 
in  the  sea.  cliiijiinK  to  ihc  canoe,  half  drowned, 
and  tosstij  about  like  the  merest  insignificant 


perfect  calm  settled  on  the  sea.  \Vhen  we 
Were  sonn-what  rested  we  pnddleil  on  in  a 
difLTtinn  whcrx;  «c  concluded  land  must 
he  (we  steered  south-east  for  the  main),  and 
in    the  course  of  a  few  hours  had  llie  satis- 
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atoms  in  the  midst  of  the  stupendous  waves, 
which  were  literally  ablaze  with  phosphorescent 
light?  Often  as  thusi:  terrible  hours  urawKd  by 
1  M'ould  have  lei  go  my  hold  and  given  up  alto- 
gether weru  it  not  for  Vamha's  cheery  and 
encouraging  voice,  above  the  terrific  roar  of  the 
storm,  pointing  out  to  inc  how  umch  wc  had 
bee.i  through  already,  and  how  many  fearful 
dangers  we  had  safely  cncountcretl  together. 
Towards  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  she 
advised  mc  to  get  into  the  canoe  for  aMp<:ll,  but 
she  herself  remained  hanging  on  to  the  gunwale, 
trying  to  keep  the  head  of  the  little  canoe  before 
the  immense  waves  that  were  still  ninning.  I  was 
very  cold  and  stiff,  and  found  it  dimcult  to 
climb  into  the  canoe.  As  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, the  sea  bt.'gan  to  abate  somewhat,  and 
presently  Yaniba  joined  me  in  the  ciinoe.  We 
were,  howc-vcr,  unable  to  shape  our  course  for 
any  set  quarter,  since  by  Uiis  lime  wc  were  out 
of  sight  of  land  altogether,  and  had  not  evt-n 
the  slightest  idea  about  our  position. 
DHMni.  '^Il  tli^t  day  wc  drifted  aimlessly 
OrntmE  about,  and  then,  towards  evening,  a 
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faction  of  seeing  a  little  rocky  island,  which 
we  promptly  made  for  and  landed  ujion.  Here 
we  obtained  foud  in  plenty  in  the  form  of 
birds ;  but  drinking  water  was  not  to  be 
found  anywhere,  so  we  had  to  fall  hack  on  the 
small  stock  we  always  carried  in  skins.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
smeil  that  pervaded  the  place.  I  imagined  that 
this  must  Iw  a  guano  island.  I  now  knew  that 
we  were  near  Port  I  'anvin,  fiuf  had  passed  // 
in  the  ^rtat  storm,  whik  wt  ivfre  _fig)t/in^^  for 
our  iivci,  Wc  slept  on  the  isbnd  that  night, 
and  felt  very  mucli  better  next  morning  when 
we  started  out  on  our  voyage  once  more. 
visiting  every  bay  and  inlet.  Ho{>e,  too,  began 
to  reassert  itself,  and  1  tirought  that  after  all 
wc  might  be  able  to  reach  I'ort  Darwin  in  spile 
of  the  distance  we  must  have  been  driven  out 
of  our  course.  Several  islands  studded  the  sea 
through  which  we  were  now  steadily  threading 
our  way,  and  that  evening  we  bnded  on  one 
of  these  and  caniiwd  for  the  night.  Next  day 
we  were  of{  agam,  and  as  the  weather  continued 
iHrautifuUy  fine  we  tnade  splendid  progress. 
(antinucd. ) 
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A    Piignmage    to   Mecca* 

Bv  Bech[r  iriN  Ali  ei,  Haj, 

tSi'K^TAI.  "Hm^^ rAolff^'raph}  of  Mi€fa  att  nH^y  pnpaicd  at  fhf  immimut  n'ii-  of  ihf  i>perahr's  life.     These  photos, 
imrfiaief  ^J'  a   7'urJtuA  o^^er,  uini  il  /i  wv//  kuown  in  Tunis  that  hi  hit  Hh  life  in  i-omfi/Hfti^f  of  taking  them.] 

This  narrative,  wc  venture  ta  ^ay,  i$  perfectly  unique,  being  a  faithful  account  of  the  Burpming 
Mperience*  of  a  Christian  ge;it]«man.  who  actually  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca, 
the  merropolis  of  Islam,  into  which  no  ChristianB  are  admitted  ;  his  narrow  eficapee  from  detection, 

the  muddles  he  got  into,  and  his  final  iriumpb. 


FORIiEAR  to  set  down  my  real 
n,irae,  or  evt;n  iJit;  tiatin;  by  which 
I  W.1S  knoivn  to  my  fLllow-pilgriins, 
lor  I  iiope  before  Inii;^  to  accomplish 
other  pilijrittiflgcs  to  the  holy  citit-s 
of  Mecra  and  Mtrdina,  and  perhaps  even  to  visit 
the  mysterious  Snoussi,  who,  in  lYie  deserts  of 
'['TipjII,  are  hatuhing  schemes  for  [he  subjuga- 
liari  of  iail  ('hristtrndoin.  Should  it  bccuilit^ 
known  that  I  had  re^e;tl(_'d  my  ohsLT\ation:i^  of 
iIk*  «acri.^d  recesses  of  I  shim  in  tlit:  luges  of  a 
yiaour  magazine,  my  [purpose  would  be  mis- 
understood, and  it  might  one  day  go  hard 
with  nie. 

I  must  ht-^tn,  however,  by  SLttinR  forth  that  I 
hear  no  iHwill  to  the  reli^iorv  which  circiim- 
stJiices  have  compelled  me  durin^^  many  nioiuhn 
to  pTfjfei^s.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  lo  embody 
the  hTghest  civjilizing  infliience-^  sui[.;ble  to  the 
lower  grades  of  hiinianity.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  may  noi  even  yo  further,  and  iieccpl  in  a 
measure  the  Moslem  contt-ntion  th^it  Islam  is 
the  compleniL'nt  of  Christianity,  and  thai  [he 
I'mplift  (nn  whose  name  be  peace  :)  wa^  "  die 
L'oniForiLT"  foreshadowed  by  Christ. 

In  any  case.  I  have  had  abimdant  evi- 
Jt;ni"e  that  the  MohanumUan:  rclli^ion  tends 
t"  [nuke  all  its  adherents  buHer  citizens,  as 
welt  as  more  sober  and  more  chivalrous* 
men.  It  ha^;  it^  fanatics  like  every  other 
rclfgion,  but  some  of  their  Misrepiibiljties 
arc  after  all  by  no  means  unreasonable. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  disturbance  of 
devotion  in  Christian  cathedrals  by  chattering 
Luiirists  can  syinjmthize  with  the  feelings  of  |iiou5 
MosEcms  who  ohjccE  to  the  dirty  boots  of  infidels 
upon  prayer  car[je!s  where  thty  must  prostrate 
'head^.  lleyond  this  the  suspicions  of 
s  rarely  go,  and  I  consider  that  tnost  of 
•filers  who  have  made  the  pilgrtmatre  to 
gieatly  exaggerate  its  danger.  This 
increase  their  reputation  and  to  swell 
ilation  of  their  books,  but  it  re""' 
n  as  a  libel  upon  the  teachin"  '^*' 
ubt  a  stranger  who  rw—'-trntpH 
ithoutdue  preparal 
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do  something  to  offend  zealous  pilgrims,  and 
might  fare  badly  if  he  exposed  himself  to  their 
resetJlment.  But  no  Moslem  would  venture  to 
kin  on  ruli^ious  t;rotiiid^  a  man  who  had  pro- 
liuuMced  the  formula,  "  l^  jla  ilalla  Mohammed 
Ras  ou  I'Allah  "  (there  is  no  Cod  but  Allah  ; 
Mohamnifd  is  the  prophet  of  Allah).  With  this 
sentence  carefully  coumiitted  to  memory,  and 
with  a  reverent  respect  for  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others,  any  man  may  go  where 
be  will  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world. 
[Jankers  there  are,  of  course,  for,  though 
religious  men  will  respect  him,  he  may  need 
proleciiijn  against  robbers  in  a  country  where 
there  is  pr^Jctically  no  police  ;  he  must  have 
a  fever -proof  constitution,  and  he  must  be 
inuttd  lo  bad  fuod  ajid  a  complete  absence 
of  drainai;e. 

My  first  idea  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
arose  From  a  conversation  I  had  with  Abdullah, 
my  leaclicr  of  Arabic,  one  evening  at  Tunis. 
U'c  had  been  discussing  the  alleged  dangers  of 
the  pil^rinia^e,  snd  I  had  sought  for  confima- 
tion  of  my  theory  that  a  mere  profession  of 
belief  was  a  sufficient  jiassport  for  any  Euro;."ean 
w1iti  vvisliC'd  to  go  to  Mecca.  Finding  he  agiecd 
wiih  me,  I  wtnc  on  to  ask,  half  in  joke,  whether 
1  could  not  become  a  Mussulman  and  set  out 
at  once. 

To  my  surprise^  thouf^b  I  could  see  he 
thought  I  vvos  merely  inspired  by  motives  of 
curiosity,  he  jompcd  at  Ihc  suggestion,  and 
volunteered  to  accompany  me.  'Ihe  fact  was, 
he  had  hastened  to  the  ronHusion  that  I  must 
be  a  very  rich  man,  anrl  he  foresaw  pretty  pick- 
ings if  be  accompanied  me  on  such  an  expedi- 
tioti.  He  ahsured  me  that  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  accompany  him  next  morning  to  make  a 
declaration  of  faith  before  the  Sheik-ul-Islam, 
give  up  wearing  a  hat,  become  a  teetotaler, 
pray  at  stated  times,  and  observe  the  fast  of 

Ramad.nii.       "  N'our  only  d.T.iig!T,"  he    Said,  ''will 

Ka  >k-  r^^wciUjjiity  of  not  n*.nlcing  yourself  under- 

if  I  am  with  you,  I  can  always  guard 
ti 
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he  evidently  meant  it  seriously,  and  constantly 
returned  to  the  charge.  As  for  ine,  the  more  I 
thought  about  it.  the  better  1  hked  It.  I  am,  of 
course,  a  Christian,  but  1  could  not  see  that  I 
iiliould  be  in  any  way  abanUuning  Christianity 
by  the  adoption  of  Islam.  I  should  be  merely 
adding  to  my  creed,  not  taking  away  anything 
from  it. 

So,  one  fine  morning,  1  went  with  Abdullah 
to  the  baxaars  and  liouj^hl  a  rArt-Aw,  ihe  fez  uf 
Barbar)'.  We  then  repaired  to  the  Sheik  ul- 
Islam,  who  received  me  in  a  priiaie  room 
adjoining  the  chief  tno!>que,  and  embraced  me 
with  much   cordiality.      He  was  an  old  nun. 


il  ^*^ 
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with  a  long,  white  beard,  and  a  verj-  benevolent 
expression  ;  but  his  piercing  eyes  looked  me 
through  and  through,  and,  if  I  had  meant  any 
harm,  1  should  have  felt  exrcedingly  uncomlori- 
able.  As  it  was,  however,  I  came  through  the 
ordeal  very  satisfactorily.  A  f^-w  formal  qutsiions 
were  put  to  me,  and  when  I  mentioned  that  I 
was  going  upon  a  journey  ( I  took  care  not  to 
say  where)  with  Abdullah,  he  was  told  to  give 
me  the  neccs^ry  instructions  in  the  faith  by  the 
way. 
^/fr  appearance  in  the  hotel  and  among  my 


European  friends  wearing  a  cktchia  aroused  so 
much  comment  that  1  thou};ht  it  better  to  make 
a  start  as  soon  as  possible,  and  within  ten  days 
I  found  my.self  at  C^iro,  where  1  visited  some 
friends  in  the  (iovernment  service,  and  obtained 
a  few  hints  as  to  the  methods  and  objects  of  my 
exploration.  'J'he  pilgrimage  is  naturally  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  and  interest  to  tlioso 
responsible  for  the  guvernnient  of  Mohammedan 
countries,  and  an  Englishman  who  went  tu 
Mecca  could  be  very  useful  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  sanitary  and  commercial  questions. 
I  felt  that  in  falling  in  with  these  views  I  was  at 
the  same  time  serving  the  interests  of  future 
pilgrims  and  obtaining  useful 
facilities  for  my  journey. 

After  accustomini^  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Moham- 
medan ritual  by  regular  attend- 
ance at  mostiue,  and  obtaining  as 
many  ideas  as  possible  of  the 
manners  of  an  average  Arab  by 
frequenting  the  houses  of  all 
Abdullah's  acquaintances,  1 
arrayed  myself  in  the  dress  of 
a  well-to-do  Arab  merchant  and 
set  out  on  my  journey.  I  had 
so  p>ersuaded  myself  of  the  sint- 
plicity  of  my  undertaking  that  I 
re;illy  felt  no  anxiety,  although 
most  of  my  acquaintances  seemed 
lo  look  upon  It  as  highly  danger- 
ous, and  even  desperate. 

It  was  only  when  I  was  actually 
embarked  upon  the  Arab  tioat 
which  was  to  take  nie  from  Sue/, 
to  Jedilah  that  I  began  to  nati/c 
that,  even  if  I  were  niiHiing  no 
great  risk,  at  a  ny  rale  1  was 
exposing  myself  to  e\ery  sort  of 
discomfoTL  I  like  the  Arabs 
immensely,  and  know  no  oilier 
race  of  men  who  can  hold  a 
candle  lo  them  for  courtesy  or 
benevolence ;  but  their  ideas  of 
comfort  arc  almost  nun-existent, 
and  ]  shall  never  forget  the 
hardships  1  went  through  during  the  days 
1  was  compelled  to  spend  on  that  boat.  I 
am  not  fa.stidious,  but  it  took  nie  same  time 
to  grow  used  to  an  exclusive  diet  of  high 
meat  cooked  in  rancid  oil,  and  I  found 
the  habit  of  eating  everything  with  the  fingers 
out  of  a  dirty  di.sh  did  not  increase  my 
appetite.  Moreover,  the  commissariat,  U/ing 
included  in  our  fares,  had  evidently  been  done 
on  the  cheap,  and  several  days  before  wc 
reached  our  destination  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  but  mouldy  biscuits,  putrid  dales,  and 


bread  harder  than  bricks.  I  tried  to  solace 
niysell  by  smoking  an  itiluruitnablc  succession 
of  pipes,  but  found  that  this  unly  rendcri;d  mc 
more  nervous  and  irritable  ;  besides,  1  seemed 
to  have  a  chronic  headache.  My  fellow- 
iravellers  viewed  me  with  suspicion,  and  I  never 
got  on  terms  of  anything  approaching  intimacy 
with  them. 

Abdullah  explained  m>  Jack  of  Arabic  by  a 
rash  statement  tliat  I  came  from  a  remote  |urt 
of  India,  but  there  were  several  Indians  on 
board,  and  1  knew  so  tiule  about  their  country 
thai  I  could  see  ihey  thought  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  However,  the  journey  was  a  very 
strjnge  exjKricncc,  and  one  which  I  am  f-Iad  lo 
luve  dune  once.  I  obtained  an  insigbl  into 
the  life  and  character  of  all  ^orts  of  Arabs 
in  a  way  whidt  years  of  ordinary  investi- 
gation wuuld  not  have  afforded  me.  Arabs, 
who  are  intensely  suspicious  and  a-served 
when  Uilking  with  infidels,  become  absurdly 
confiding  in  conversation   with   iheir  own  co 


tomantic  endeavours  to  win  for  themselves  an 
immortal  soul,  the  pranks  which  they  played 
upon  their  enemies,  and  ttie  marvels  whic1) 
they  would  accomplish  for  those  who  had  any 
hold  upon  them.  I  was  also  astonished  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  amulets  which  were  worn 
as  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye,  the  spells 
against  shipwreck,  and  the  various  preservatives 
against  the  bites  of  serpents. 

I  am  not  a  good  .'wilor.  and  had  hitherto  only 
been  able  to  endure  a  sea  journey  by  the  help 
of  every  possible  comfort  on  a  luxurious  boat. 
But  here  we  were  as  closely  packed  as  sardines, 
and  had  to  i»iss  ihe  night  huddled  together  in 
hard  bunks,  measuring  at  the  very  utmost 
7ft.  by  aft.  Luckily,  however,  the  sea  wa.s  fairly 
smooth  during  the  greater  pstl  of  the  passage, 
and  we  managed  to  while  away  the  lime 
exchanging  confidences  over  our  pijies  on  deck 
or  listening  to  the  simple  performances  of 
monolojious  musicians. 

1  do  not  know  when  I  have  experienced  so 
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rcligionisLs  even  when  they  liave  no  particular 
sympadiy  for  them.  \\'hat  most  impressed  me 
was  the  extreme  Lhiidibbiicss  of  their  faith  in 
everything  supernatural.  They  went  through 
their  prayers  five  times  a  day,  and  made  use  of 
all  sorts  of  pious  expressions  on  all  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  but  always  in  a  spirit  of 
formality.  Real  religious  enthusiasm  seemed 
only  to  be  provoked  by  narratives  of  the 
Jinns— dieir  acquaintance  with  burled  treasures, 
their  obedience  to  magic  rings  or  lamps,  their 
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complete  a  feeling  ol  relief  as  when  at  last  we 
beheld  the  long,  low  stretiti  uf  the  houses  of 
Jeddah.  A  murmur  of  satisfaction  issued  Irom 
every  man  an  board,  and  we  began  to  ilalter 
ourselves  that  now  at  last  we  were  almost  In 
sight  of  the  holy  city,  and  I  cursed  Abdullah  for 
a  croaker  when  he  assured  me  with  a  long  face 
that  my  troubles  were  now  only  beginning.  He 
seemed  to  have  re|.)enled  somewhat  of  his 
venture,  and  lo  have  changed  the  tone  of  hope- 
fulness with  which  we  set  out.     Then  he  had 


prKCtM.  Tii<v\^—Phctoj(raphi  of  Mtiia  art  o»iy  prepaitd  al  ihf  immiunit  n'\t  of  the  aprratn'i  liff.      Tktst  pkitos. 
■tvfrr  taken  Ar  a  Tttrkiih  cfiui,  ami  it  i,  -M^littuKvii  in  Timh  tkal  kt  hit  Hit  lift  in  itmtqufn.t  ef  takitrg  ikenr.] 

This  narrative,  we  venture  to  say,  is  perfectly  unique,  being  a  faithful  account  of  the  surprtiing 
experiences  of  a  Christian  gentleman  who  actually  underiook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca, 
the  mciropolis  of  Ijalam,  Into  which  no  Chriatians  are  admitted  ;  his  narrow  escapes  from  detection, 

ihe  muddles  he  got  into,  and  his  final  triumph. 


FORBEAR  ro  set  down  my  real 
iMme,  or  cvcti  thi;  name  by  whith 
I  was  known  to  my  ftllow-pilgriiiis, 
li»r  1  ho[H;  before  luiif^  to  accoiBpIish 
■_rihcr  pilgrimages  lo  the  holy  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  iHrrhaps  even  to  visit 
thtf  mysterious  Snoussi,  who,  in  ihc  deserts  of 
Tripoli,  are  hatching  schemes  for  the  suhjviga- 
lion  of  all  Christendom.  Should  it  become 
known  that  I  h:id  revealed  my  ol»scrvations  of 
the  *acr(^l  n-cesscs  of  Nlam  in  the  pages  of  a 
giaour  maga/ine,  my  purpose  would  t»e  mis- 
iniderslood,  and  ti  might  one  day  go  hard 
with  me. 

I  must  begin,  however,  by  Rettin;:;  forth  thnt  I 
bear  no  ill  will  to  the  religion  which  circum- 
stamf-i  have  compelled  ine  during  many  months 
to  profeH«.  Indeed,  I  con-iider  it  to  embody 
the  highest  civili^in^  intliiences  suit.ible  to  the 
lower  grades  of  humanity.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  may  not  even  j-o  further,  and  accept  In  a 
measuK'  the  Moslem  contention  that  Islam  is 
ttw  complement  of  Clhristtantty,  and  that  the 
I*rophcl  (on  whose  name  be  peace  !)  was  "  the 
Comforter  "  foicshadowed  by  Christ. 

Ill  any  ease,  I  have  lud  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  Mohammedan  reliijion  lends 
to  make  all  its  ndhetenis  belter  citizens,  as 
well  an  more  sober  and  more  chivabous 
men.  It  has  its  fanatics  like  every  other 
reli|;iun,  but  some  of  their  siisreplibitliits 
are  after  all  by  no  means  unreasonable. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  disturbance  of 
devotion  in  Christian  r.nhedrals  by  chattering 
tourists  can  sym[)athize  with  the  ffclmgs  of  pious 
Moslems  who  oIjJl-cI  to  the  dirty  boots  of  infidels 
upon  prayer  carpets  where  thty  must  prostrate 
iheir  foreheads,  lleyond  thi.s  the  su*;picr(pns  of 
^!oslelns  rarely  go,  and  I  consider  that  most  of 
the  travellers  who  liave  made  the  pilgriinai-e  to 
Mecca  gieaily  evaj;gerate  its  danger.  This 
serves  lo  inereasi*  their  rcpulntion  nnd  to  swdl 
the  circulation  of  their  hooks,  but  it  requires 
correclion  as  a  liliel  upon  the  leaching  of  Islam, 

No  doubt  a  stranger  who  penetrated  loiiiehuly 
:c^  without  due  preparation  miglii  unwittingly 


do  something  to  offend  zealous  pilgrims,  and 
might  fare  badly  If  he  exposed  himself  lo  their 
reseiiiment.  But  no  Moslem  would  venture  to 
kill  on  religious  grounds  a  man  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  formula,  *'  Ia  ih  ilalla  Mohammed 
Ras  ou  I'Allali  "  {there  is  no  (lod  but  Allah; 
Mohammed  is  the  pro[>hcl  of  Allah).  With  this 
sentence  carefully  conmiitled  to  memor)*,  and 
with  a  reverent  res[x;et  for  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others,  any  nian  may  go  where 
he  will  throughout  the  Moliarnmedan  world. 
Dangers  there  are,  of  course,  lor,  though 
religious  men  will  resjKxt  him,  he  may  need 
protection  against  robbers  in  a  country  where 
there  is  practically  no  police  ;  he  must  have 
a  fever -proof  cunsiiLution,  and  he  must  be 
inured  to  bad  food  and  a  complete  absence 
of  drainage. 

My  first  idea  of  making  a  pilgrimage  (o  ^tecca 
arose  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Abdullali, 
my  teacher  of  Arabic,  one  evening  at  Tunis. 
We  had  been  discussing  the  alleged  dangers  of 
the  pilgrimage,  and  I  had  sought  for  confirma- 
tion of  my  theory  that  a  mere  profcssior  of 
belief  was  a  sufficient  [>xs<;port  for  any  Kuro:»an 
who  wished  logo  to  Mecca.  Finding  he  ag-ccd 
with  me,  I  went  on  to  ask,  half  in  joke,  whether 
I  could  not  become  a  Mussulman  and  set  out 
at  once. 

To  my  surprise,  though  I  could  see  he 
thought  I  was  merely  inspired  by  motives  of 
curiosity,  he  jumped  at  the  suggestion,  and 
volunteered  to  accompany  me.  The  fact  was, 
he  lud  hastened  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
be  a  very  rich  man,  and  he  foresaw  pretty  pick- 
ings if  be  accompanied  me  0:1  such  an  expedi- 
tion. He  as.sured  me  that  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  acrnmpany  him  ne\t  morning  to  make  a 
declaration  of  faith  before  the  Sheik-uMslam, 
give  up  wearing  a  hal,  become  a  teetotaler, 
pray  at  stated  times,  and  ohsen-e  the  fast  of 
Ramadan.  "  Vour  only  danger,"  he  said,  "will 
be  the  ijossibility  of  not  making  yourself  under- 
stixnl.  but,  if  1  am  with  you,  1  can  always  giiatd 
against  thai." 
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he  evidently  meant  it  seriously,  and  constantly 
returriied  to  the  charge.  As  for  me,  the  more  I 
thought  about  il,  the  better  1  liked  it.  I  am,  of 
course,  a  Christian,  but  1  could  not  see  that  I 
should  be  in  any  way  alwrnloning  Christianity 
by  the  adoption  of  Islam.  I  should  be  mertly 
adding  to  my  creed,  not  taking  away  anything 
from  it. 

So,  one  fine  morning,  I  went  with  Abdullah 
to  the  bazaars  and  bought  a  ch«hia^  the  fez  of 
Barbary.  We  then  repaired  to  the  Sheiku!- 
Islam,  who  recei%ed  me  in  a  private  room 
adjoining  the  chief  nio^^citie,  and  embraced  me 
with  much  cordiabty.      He  w^s  an  old  man, 
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with  a  long,  white  beard,  and  a  verj-  benevolent 
expression  ;  but  his  piercing  eyes  looked  me 
through  and  through,  and,  if  I  tud  mt-ant  any 
harm,  1  should  have  felt  exceedingly  uncomtbrt- 
able.  As  it  w.is,  however,  I  came  througli  the 
ordeal  very  satisfactorily.  A  few  formal  questions 
were  put  to  me,  and  wlu-n  I  mentioned  that  I 
was  going  upon  a  journey  (I  look  care  not  to 
say  where)  with  AbdulLih,  he  was  told  to  give 
me  the  necessary  instructions  in  the  faith  by  the 
way. 
My  sppcamncc  In  the  hotel  and  among  my 


[Curopean  friends  wearing  a  ch<(hiti  aroused  so 
much  comment  that  t  thought  it  better  to  make 
a  start  as  soon  as  possible,  and  within  ten  days 
1  found  myself  at  Cairo,  where  J  visited  some 
friends  in  the  Covernment  service,  ami  obtained 
a  few  hints  as  to  the  methods  and  objects  of  my 
exploration.  'J'be  pilgrimage  is  iiaiuratly  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  and  interest  to  those 
responsible  for  the  government  of  Mohammedan 
countries,  and  an  Englishman  who  went  to 
Mecca  could  l>c  very  useful  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  sanitary  and  commercial  questions. 
I  felt  that  in  failing  in  with  these  views  1  w.is  at 
the  same  time  .serving  the  interests  uf  future 
pilgrims  and  ubtaining  useful 
facilities  for  my  journey. 

After  accustoming  myself  as 
much  a.s  )>us.sible  to  the  Muhnm- 
medan  ritual  by  regular  attend- 
ance at  mosque,  and  obtaining  as 
many  ideas  as  possible  of  the 
manners  of  an  average  Arab  by 
frequenting  the  bouses  of  all 
Abdullah's  acquaintances  I 
arrayed  niy.self  in  the  dress  of 
a  Well  to  do  Arab  merchant  and 
set  out  on  my  journey.  I  h,'nl 
so  persuaded  myself  of  the  iim- 
plicity  of  my  undertaking  that  ] 
re.-iUy  felt  no  anxiety,  although 
most  of  my  acquaintances  seemed 
to  look  upon  it  as  highly  diinger* 
ous,  and  even  desperate. 

It  was  only  when  1  was  actually 
embarked  ujKin  the  Arab  boat 
which  was  to  lake  me  from  Sue/, 
to  Jeddah  th.it  I  In-gan  to  realii^e 
ihai,  even  if  I  were  running  no 
great  risk,  at  any  rate  1  was 
exposing  myself  to  every  sort  of 
discomfort.  1  like  the  .Arabs 
immensely,  and  know  no  other 
race  of  men  who  can  hold  a 
candle  lo  them  for  courtesy  or 
benevolence;  but  their  id^^as  oF 
comfort  are  almost  non-existent, 
and  1  shall  never  forget  the 
hardships  I  went  through  during  the  days 
I  was  compelled  to  spend  on  that  l>oat.  I 
am  not  fastidious,  but  it  took  me  some  time 
to  grow  used  to  an  exclusive  diet  of  high 
meat  cooked  in  rancid  oil,  and  I  found 
the  habit  of  eating  everything  with  thi"  fingers 
nut  of  a  dirt)'  dish  did  not  increase  my 
appetite.  Moreover,  the  commrssiiriat,  tielng 
included  in  our  fares,  bad  evidently  been  done 
on  the  cheap,  and  several  d.iys  belore  we 
reached  our  destination  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  but  mouldy  biscuits,  putrid    dates,  and 
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bread  harder  than  bricks.  I  tried  to  solace 
tiiyscif  by  smoking  an  interminable  succession 
of  pipes,  but  found  that  this  only  tendered  me 
OKjre  ncivous  and  irritable ;  besides,  I  seemed 
to  have  a  chronic  headache.  My  CdJow- 
travellcrs  viewed  me  with  suspicion,  and  I  never 
got  an  terni!)  of  anything  approaching  intimacy 
with  them. 

Abdullah  explained  my  Jack  of  Arabic  by  a 
rash  sutement  that  I  came  from  a  remote  part 
of  India,  but  there  were  several  Indians  on 
Ixwrd,  and  I  knew  bO  little  about  their  country 
t!mL  I  could  see  they  thought  there  was  some- 
l-iing  wrong.  However,  the  journey  was  a  veiy 
strange  c\i)criencc,  and  one  which  I  am  glad  to 
have  dune  once.  I  obtained  an  intiiglit  into 
ihc  life  and  eluiracter  of  all  sorts  of  Arabs 
in  a  way  which  years  of  ordinary  investi- 
gation would  not  have  afTorded  mc.  Arabs, 
who  arc  intensely  suspicious  and  reserved 
when  talking  with  infidels,  become  absurdly 
cunltding    in    con  versa  tinti    with    their  own  co 


lomantic  endeavours  to  win  for  themselves  ar»| 
immortal  soul,  the  pranks  which  they  played' 
upon  their  enemies,  and  the  marvels  which 
they  would  accomplish  for  those  who  had  any 
hold  upon  ihem.  I  was  also  astonished  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  amulets  which  were  worn 
as  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye,  the  spells 
against  shipwreck,  and  ttie  %aiious  preservatives 
against  the  biles  of  serpents. 

1  am  not  a  good  sailor,  and  had  hitherto  only 
been  able  to  endure  a  sea  journey  by  the  help 
of  every  possible  comfort  on  n  luxurious  boat. 
But  here  wc  were  as  closely  packed  as  sardines, 
and  had  to  pass  the  night  huddled  together  in 
liard  hunks,  nieasuring  at  the  very  utmost 
7ft.  by  2ft.  Luckily,  however,  the  sea  was  fairly 
smoDth  during  the  greater  part  of  the  pai^sage, 
and  we  managed  to  while  away  the  lime 
exchanging  confidences  over  our  pipes  on  deck 
or  listening  to  the  simple  |)crfunnances  of 
monotonous  musicians. 

I  do  nui  know  wlicji   I  have  experienced  so 
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religionists,  even  when  they  have  no  particular 
symjwthy  for  them.  \Mjat  most  impressed  me 
was  the  exiienie  ehildistuiesa  of  their  faith  in 
everything  superaaiural-  They  wenU  through 
their  prayers  five  times  a  day,  and  made  use  of 
all  sorts  of  pious  expressions  on  all  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  but  always  in  a  spirit  of 
formality.  Real  religious  enthusiasm  seemed 
only  to  be  provoked  by  narratives  of  the 
Jinns — their  acquaintance  with  buried  treasures, 
their  obedience  to  magic  rings  or  lamps,  their 
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complete  a  feeling  of  relief  as  when  at  last  wc 
l»eheld  the  long,  luw  stretch  of  the  houses  of 
Jcddah,  A  murmur  of  snlisfaction  issued  from 
every  man  un  board,  and  we  t>egan  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  now  at  bsl  we  were  nlinosi  in 
sight  of  the  holy  riiy,  and  I  cursed  .AUlulIah  for 
a  croaker  when  he  assured  me  with  a  long  face 
that  my  troubles  were  now  only  In-ginning.  He 
seemed  to  have  re)H;nted  somewhat  of  his 
venture,  and  to  have  changed  the  tone  of  hope 
fulness  with  which  we  set  out.     'I'hen  he 
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Ihougnt  ,  ard  he  wns   to  earn, 

and  had  ^puntrtj  umy  oi  the  simplicity  of  our 
undertaking ;  but  now  he  seemed  fiUed  with 
apprehension,  and  I  could  see  that  he  anticipated 
a  catastrophe  in  which  he  might  easily  be 
involved, 

His  impstience  increased  visibly  when  we 
were  straiid<?d  out'iide  the  town  for  nearly 
siv.  hours  wailing  for  a  pilot,  and  when  he  found 
that  fttsh  difficulties  confronted  us  on  shore,  it 
needed  aU  try  fimmess  to  induce  him  to  per- 
severe with  the  undertaking.  I  am  very  fond  of 
the  "lurks  in  private  life,  both  in  their  towns  and 
in  their  villaf;c:i,  but  their  officials  do  not  appeal 
to  (iic  oii  ;icri\iii^  in  their  territory.  Though 
my  passport  was  in  perfect  order,  they  took  it 
away  for  some  hours  and  plied  me  with  all  sorts 
of  unnecessary  questions.  'I'hougli  we  had  a 
clean  IjiU  of  beallh,  we  were  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  vexatious  medical  examinations,  and 
even  threatened  with  quarantine;  and  when  I 
incautiously  proposed  a  bribe  as  a  short  cut  out 
of  tht'  diflicukies,  we  were  all  hurried  off  to  the 
icK.*k'U|i.  I  began  to  reproach  myself  for  not  having 
Temcnibered  that  it  would  be  a  sus[)icious  action 
on  ihi:  part  uf  a  piljijrim  to  offer  a  bribe,  but  I 
found  afttrr  :i  few  hours'  detention  tlint  it  had 
really  been  gucul  policy,  for  so  soon  as  I  had 
paid  as  much  as  could  be  squeezed  out  of  me 
I  was  released  with  many  apologies,  while  the 
rest  of  my  companions  were  still  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  I  obtained  at  this  lime  many 
illustrations  of  the  antipathies  which  exist 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  tliink  that  if  I  had  begun  by  taking 
the  Turkish  officials  into  my  confidence,  and 
telliiiig  them  that  I  was  a  well-to-do  Englishman 
travelling  to  Mecca  out  of  curiosity,  they  would 
have  done  all  they  could  to  help  me  on  my  way. 
As  it  was,  I  Found  it  a  great  deal  more  difficult 
to  obtain  Abdullah's  release  than  my  own,  and 
during  the  two  days  of  our  enforced  separation 
I  ran  many  serious  risks. 

Being  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim,  I  thought  it 
wiser  to  take  up  my  quarters  at  an  humble  Arab 
caravanserai,  but  my  ignorance  of  Arabic  and  the 
strangeness  of  my  manners  aroused  suspicions, 
which  were  quickly  reported  throughout  the 
whole  town,  U'hat  told  most  against  me  was,  I 
believe,  the  grtat  ilumsiness  of  my  attempt  to 
wrestle  with  a  diish  of  boiled  rice  in  the  absence 
of  fork  and  sjioon,  and  many  were  the  sneers 
of  my  felloiv-guesis  at  this  gross  mark  of  ill- 
breeding.  Three  times  I  was  mobbed  in  the 
streets^  and  ran  2  grave  risk  of  being  stoned. 
fJnce  I  WAH  ubser\ed  making  my  ablutions  in 
the  mosque  in  an  anusual  way,  and  came  very 
near  being  knocked  on  the  head  at  the  instiga- 
tion   of  a:)  old^   green-turbaned    fanatic^   who 


cursed  me  for  a  spy  and  an  infide].  Several 
times  1  was  awakened  in  the  night,  and  had  to 
defend  myself  by  a  display  of  my  revolver 
against  stealthy  designs  upon  my  purse,  without 
which  I  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  be  able  to 
proceed  on  my  journey.  But  most,  if  not  all, 
these  inconveniences  would,  I  am  cc.-:,inced, 
have  b^en  avoided  if  I  had  been  iiii  a  position 
to  make  myself  understood,  and  to  win  the 
friendship  of  my  associates  by  lavishing  the 
compliments  which  are  the  most  acceptable 
currency  among  every  kind  of  Arab. 

When  at  last  Abdullah  rejoined  me,  I  had 
come  very  near  to  despair  of  being  able  to 
continue  the  journey,  and  had  indeed  already 
begun  to  make  arrangements  v.ith  the  captain  of 
a  merchantman  for  my  return  to  Egypt.  With 
Abdullah,  however,  I  found  that  all  serious 
difficulties  were  at  an  end.  I  was  never  popular, 
to  be  sure,  for,  by  Abdullah's  advice,  I  took 
refuge  in  the  utmost  taciturnity  in  order  to  hide 
my  shortcomings,  whereas  cheerful  confidences 
are  always  expected  of  a  pilgrim  on  his  way  to 
the  holy  city. 

Now  began  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect 
would  prove  the  most  dangerous  part  of  my 
journey,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  all  my  troubles 
seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and  I  grew  to  look 
upon  the  pilgrimage  as  the  simplest  of  prome- 
nades. Before  starting,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  exploring  Jeddah,  which  has  little  to  dis- 
tinguish it  Irom  the  average  town  in  the  East. 
It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  stone  houses  in 
a  sandy  plain  close  to  the  sex  Its  position 
as  the  portal  of  Mecca  makes  it  natural  that 
you  should  find  there  an  unusual  number  of 
mosques  and  minarets,  but  it  is  equally  rL-marlc« 
able  as  a  trading  centre,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
more  animated  bazaars.  It  is  surrounded  by 
what  was  no  doubt  once  a  strongly  fortified  wall, 
but  now  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  only  sights  worth  visiting  are  the 
tomb  of  Eve,  the  interest  of  which  dLjjends 
entirely  upon  your  faith  in  tradition :  and  a 
deserted  cemetery,  where  a  small  number  of 
Christians  have  been  buried  unceremoniously  in 
the  sand. 

Abdullah  insisted  upon  my  having  my  head 
completely  shaved  before  starting,  in  accordance 
with  strict  Mohammedan  usage.  I  confess  I 
did  not  much  enjoy  the  operation.  I  had  to 
sit  down  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  while  the  barber  plied  a  murderous- 
looking  but  very  blunt  razor  upon  my  head  ; 
and  it  was  aggravating  to  find  that,  whenever  I 
received  a  cut,  not  only  the  barber  but  the 
crowd  of  loafers  who  had  gathered  round  to 
witness  the  sport  were  moved  to  huge  merri- 
ment    I  am  no'  hat  he  did  not  give  me  a 
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few  extra  cuts  for  the  amusement  of  the  gallery  ; 
at  3ny  rate,  my  Hcud  sinaited  fo.  a  j^fcat  many 
days  afterwards. 

When  all  ulher  prepara- 
tions bad  been  completed, 
I  Iiad  to  divebt  myself  of  my 
flowing  Arab  rohes  ami  put 
on  the  ir/iitiii,  which  is  the 
only  garment  permitted  to 
a  pilgrim.  It  consists 
merely  of  a  seamless  piece 
of  stulT,  twisted  roumi  the 
loins  9.0  that  the  end  in.iy 
be  thrown  over  one  shoulder 
at  pleasure.  I  found  it  a 
very  Insufficient  proicctioii 
a^inst  the  Uroilinij;  sun,  Uul 
there  was  nolhing  for  it  but 
to  submit.  The  unwritten 
law  is  Very  strict  on  thi: 
subject,  and  no  jiilyrim 
would  be  allowed  to  enter 
Mecca  withuui  thi>  garment. 
Even  an  inhabitant  of  the 
holy  city  who  absents  him 
self  for  forty  d.iys  is  bound 
to  wear  it  on  his  return. 
One  great  disadvantage  of 
tbc  costume  is  the  difTicultv 
of  accommodating  it  with 
pockets.  I  had  a  girdle 
undenieaih  it  to  hold  ilie 
little  money  I  took  with 
me,  and  I  managed  to  stnw 
a    revolver     and    a     small 


I3t 

detective  camera  into  the 
folds,  though  Abdullah 
warned  me  that  they 
might  expose  me  to  much 
imnecessary  risk. 

The  distance  from 
Jeddah  to  Mecca  is  only 
some  fifty  four  miles,  so 
that,  for  those  who  have 
arrived  by  sea,  the 
pilgrimage  really  amounts 
to  a  very  small  under- 
taking. After  all  the 
vauntings  of  my  prede- 
cessors on  this  journey, 
and  the  many  warnings  of 
well  -  meaning  friends,  it 
seemed  something  of  an 
anti-climax  to  find  that  I 
was  only  confronted  by  a 
pilgrimage  which  could 
easily  be  accomplished  on 
donkey  -  Iwck  practically 
at  0[ie  sitting.  As  I 
was  by  no  means  accustomed  to  ride  a  donkey 
sideways  without  a  saddle  as  the  Arabs  do,  I 
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was  anxious  to  tiavel  on  a  camel,  but  Abdullah 
IJointed  out  that  I  should,  in  thai  casf,  have  lo 
spend  a  riij;ht  by  the  way  in  a  caravanserai  full 
of  suspicious  pilgiiras,  and  the  sooner  I  reached 
Mecca  the  better. 

I  have  known  many  bad  roads  during  my 
tiavcU  in  the  East,  but  none  of  them,  I  think, 
can  quite  come  up  lo  this  one.  For  the  first 
ten  miles  or  so  we  passsed  throui^h  a  lildcous 
plain,  where  my  donkey's  legs  sank  fully  loin. 
into  lite  sand  at  every  step,  and  a  stiflin|^  wind 
raised  blinding  clouds,  which  prevented  our 
seeing  more  than  a  dozen  yards  or  so  ahead. 
This  had  ilie  advantage  of  distracting  my  com- 
jianions'  attention  from  thu  shortcomings  of 
my  Tiding  ;  but  when  we  came  To  the  rocky  hills, 
where  the  track  was  like  the  dried  lied  of  \ouie 
huge  torrent,  and  The  joltiiifi  of  iny  mount  was 
like  that  of  a  switch-back,  1  came  off  again  and 
again,  to  the  intense  annisement  of  my  fellow- 
travellers  and  the  evident  anxiety  of  Abdullah. 
It  was  a  great  relief  when  a  cool,  fresh  night 
came  on,  and,  though  I  was  by  this  time  horribly 
tired,  I  could  nut  be  insenitible  to  the  many 
charms  of  my  surroundings.  Tlie  brilliant  lii;ht 
of  the  moon  cist  blue  shadows  among  the 
bronzed  rocks,  and  a  deep  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  tinklin;^  of  :intm:ils'  belts,  brought  home 
to  us  the  solenniity  of  our  i;reat  religious  enler- 
priae.  Kew  remarks  were  e\chnnged  and  no 
Kfeelings  were  offered  to  passing  travellers,  as  is 
the  custom  auion^  Arabs  everywhere  else.  On 
the  top  of  the  \\\\U  we  ronld  discern  the 
twinkling  red  liglits  of  Turkish  iniliury  posts, 
but  somehow  or  other  they  seemed  strangely  far 
off.  and  did  nut  add  to  our  sense  of  security. 

On  and  on  I  It  seemed  as  If  the  pilgrimage 
would  never  come  to  an  entl.  The  only 
ineideiits  were  the  various  hours  of  prayer, 
when  ive  dismounted  to  prostrate  ourselves  by 
the  ro-itlside,  and  the  various  stumblings  of  my 
ass,  which  checked  all  possible  desire  (o 
slumber.  At  last  we  mounted  a  crest,  and 
perceived  in  the  rosy  rays  of  the  rising  sun  the 
fanciful  outline  of  Mecca— an  infinity  of  houses 
huddled  together  in  a  hollow,  and  satisfying 
every  expectation  by  the  mystery  of  their  out- 
line and  the  romance  uf  llieir  site. 

Ijy  the  road  usually  taken,  you  get  no 
glimpse  of  Mecca  until  ynu  are  actually  within 
its  streets,  but  after  we  Imd  passed  through  the 
gateway  which  marks  the  avenue  to  sacred  soil, 
we  found  the  crowd  so  great,  that  it  was  quicker 
to  take  a  side  p-ith  and  climb  one  of  the  bills 
which  surround  the  basin  in  which  the  city  is 
built  Once  on  the  sacred  soil,  no  life  may  be 
taken— with  the  exception  of  the  sheep,  whicii 
are  slain  by  heads  of  households  at  one  of  the 
chief  Mohammedan   festivals  ;  and  excepting, 


perhaps,  also  any  infidel  who  might  be  suspected 
of  having  come  to  spy  out  the  holy  mysteries- 

As  in  many  Christian  churc'es- Saint  Mark's 
at  Venice,  for  instance—there  are  large  flocks 
of  pigeons  maintained  by  the  faithful  in  the 
princijul  mosque  at  Mecca,  and  sacred  associa- 
tions would  render  it  doubly  henious  lo  kill  any 
of  them.  As  a  large  number  of  These  birds  were 
now  hovering  about  the  road,  picking  up  what- 
ever fragments  the  pilgrims  had  to  Ijcsiow  upon 
them,  and  as  my  donkey  was  by  no  means 
under  proper  control,  I  fell  considerable  anxiety 
as  lo  wlut  would  happen  if  it  troil  upon  one  of 
them  and  crushed  it.  It  was.  thcrfforc,  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  fell  in  witli  the 
sugi^estion  that  we  should  turn  aside  and  enter 
Mecca  by  the  moie  arduous  passage  over  the 
hills.  And  the  glory  of  the  panorama  atoned 
for  every  difficulty.  To  my  dying  day,  I  shall 
never  forget  iIk;  wonders  of  that  scene,  TIk" 
mysterious  blue  hills,  stretching  away  in  every 
direction;  the  huddled  houses,  with  their  long 
verandas,  like  Veneiian  palaces,  or,  better  still, 
like  the  liice-work  of  some  ex(|uisite  arabesque; 
the  -slender  minarets  and  graceful  domes  stand- 
ing out  at  intervals  on  every  hand  ;  and,  beyond 
all.  the  br*»a<l  square  of  the  great  mosque,  with 
nil  its  inspiring  associations — all  these  made  up 
an  impression  which  lias  not  its  like  ujioii  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

My  fir^t  duly  on  entering  the  city  was  lo 
present  myself  lo  my  mehvaf.  This  is  a  kind 
of  authorized  guide  and  landlord  in  one.  There 
is  a  ///c/7£'>i/'a[>|)ointed  for  each  of  the  peojjles, 
nations,  and  languiigea  that  congregate  ai 
Mecca:  one  fur  tlic  Algerians,  intother  for  the 
Syrians,  another  fur  the  I^gvptians,  another  for 
the  i'ersians  another  for  tli<:  negroes  of  Central 
Africa,  another  for  the  Indians,  and  so  on. 
Though  ue  liave  a  sni;ill  baud  of  Moham- 
medans id  Iviigland,  the  number  of  their 
pilgrims  lo  Mecca  h:is  not  yet  U-eii  large 
enough  lo  warrant  ihe  appointment  of  a  sejwralc 
$n(tifa/  for  their  con\cniencc,  and,  ms  I  was 
(Kissing  myself  off  as  an  Indian,  1  had  to  diiect 
myself  lo  the  mettt'tt/  responsible  for  my  fellow- 
subjects  of  Hindustan.  'I'o  my  dismay,  l»e 
.iddressed  me  in  luiglish,  but  1  pretended  not  to 
uiiderstand  him,  as  I  might  have  been  subjected 
lo  inconvenient  questions,  and  he  was  gtad  lo 
delegate  his  duties  as  a  guide  to  .Abdullah,  who 
had  |K:rformed  the  pilgrimage  before.  lie  was, 
however,  very  polite  and  accommodating,  \yax- 
licularly  after  I  had  made  him  a  [>resent  rather 
liirger  llian  the  ordinary,  and  he  promised  to  do 
all  he  could  for  my  comforL  After  seeing  the 
roof  on  which  I  was  to  sleep  during  my  stay,  I 
set  out  willi  Abdullah  lo  visit  the  great  mosque^ 
in  accordance  with  custom. 
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It  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
The  centre  of  attraction  is  ihc  large  courtyard, 
on  three  sides  of  which  is  a  heautiful  colonnade, 
surmounted  by  some  seveniy-tivc  white  doinfs. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  circular  white 
pavement,  on  which  stand  the  Kaaba  and  other 
sacred  edifices,  inclosed  with  iron  posts  and  a 
rope  some  isft.  high.  The  Kaaba  is  a  high 
cubic  construction  entirely  draped  in  black. 
Some  travellers  have  imagined  that  it  was  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet ;  but  he  was  buried  at 
Medina,  and  this  appears  to  be  merely  a  stone 
construction,  known  to  Moslems  as  the  "  House 
of  Allah,"  and  supposed  to  occupy  a  site  at  the 
centre  of  the  world.  It  is  towards  this  buildinj^ 
ttwi  all  Mohammedans  in  ever)'  part  of  the 
world  turn  wh^Mi  they  say  their  prayers. 

I  found  an  immense  mob  of  pilgrims  con- 
gregated in  the  square.  The  greater  number  of 
ihcm  were  lounging  or  squalling  about,  discuss- 
ing the  incidents  of  their  pilgrimage.  Some 
were  reciting  portions  nf  the  Koran,  and  new 
arrivals  were  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
nurching  solemnly  strven  times  round  the  Kaaba. 
In  this  I  had  to  take  iwrt.  Then  I  was  taken 
up  by  AbdulLih  to  kiss  the  sacred  black  stone 
which  is  ^cl  in  silver  ax  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
Kn.nba,  This  is  one  uf  the  must  itniMjrljnt  i>arts 
of  the  ritual  connected  with  a  visit  to  Mecca, 
for  ihe  stone  is  sup|>osed  to  confer  all  sorts  of 
good  fortune  upon  those  who  press  their  lips 
upon  it.  When  I  did  so,  I  seemed  to  breathe 
in  a  strange,  delicate  perfume,  not  unlike  llut  of 
amber,  and  the  stone  was  unusually  warm, 
almost  like  the  face  of  a  human  being.  I  could 
uniierstand  iliat  it  s)iould  have  given  rise  to 
superstitious  feelings  as  indeed  black  :-toncs 
have  dorie  In  all  ages.  Among  other  anuilets 
I  possess  a  piece  of  black  stone  from  the 
amphitheatre  of  K\  Jem,  in  Tunisia,  whi«:h  is 
considered  to  be  a^-  x>lutcly  infallible  in  keci>- 
ing  oft*  serpents. 

The  next  business  was  to  accompany  a  hand 
of  pilgrims;  on  a  i>roccssion  of  some  four  miles, 
seven  limes  round  a  holy  portico  outside  the 
mosque.  We  went  at  a  great  pace,  and  the  diy 
was  growing  ho:.  I  l)ugaii  to  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  my  insufficient  food  during  the 
pilgrimnge.  When  the  proco-ssion  was  over  we 
came  back  to  th::  mos<]ue,  and  were  each  given 
a  buwl  of  limpid  water.  I  was  so  thirsty  that  I 
drank  niiiic  down  at  a  draught  and  asked  for 
more,  which,  I  noticed,  produced  a  very  good 
impression,  for,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  this  was 
the  sacred  water  of  Zemzem,  which  an  infidel 
c.mnot  drink  without  being  choked  in  the 
process.  'I'hen  a  t;irge  razor  was  produced,  and  an 
olTicial  of  the  mosque  gave  us  each  a  sharp  lik 
w.tli  it  upon  oursluvcn  pates ! — aceremony  which 


made  me  turn  dizzy  for  the  t^otnent,  but  which 
is  indispensable  and  highly  valued.  For  the  rest 
of  Ihe  day  1  was  left  pretty  much  to  my  own 
de%'ires,  and  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  repose, 
spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  mos(]ue  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  or  meditation,  digesting  all 
my  new  experiences,  and  observing  the  manners 
of  the  infinitely  %-aried  crowd. 

Towards  evening  Abdullah  and  I  strolled 
through  the  town,  and  made  a  meal  of  mutton 
in  one  of  the  principal  eating-houses,  amid  a 
babel  of  nil  the  languaijes  of  the  earth.  I  soon 
found  iliai,  so  long  as  I  was  with  Abdullah, 
I  arouited  tieitl:er  conmicnt  nor  suspicion.  Hut 
when,  bier  on,  afier  he  had  retired  to  rest  at 
the  quanvrs  selected  by  his  mttivaj,  I  presumed 
upon  my  sense  of  security  and  sallied  forth  to 
explore  the  town  alone,  I  had  reason  to  regret 
my  temerity.  There  is  a  close  comradesliip 
among  all  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  ih<.y 
re<iuire  no  introduction  to  address  each  ot)u-r. 
When  I  was  with  Al>dullah  he  was  always  able 
to  satisfy  inquiries,  wit'i  some  well-imaginetl  ^lory 
about  me ;  but  when  I  was  alone,  1  seemed  to 
develop  a  peculiar  knack  for  blundering. 

One  night  when  the  array  of  sleepers  on  my 
terrace  seemed  denser  than  ever,  and  the 
]}rospecls  of  slumber  most  hopeless  among 
perspiring  pilgrims  and  every  variety  of  vermin, 
1  looke(l  out  over  the  jwrapel  uf>on  the  siber 
city,  and  fell  that  at  all  risks  I  must  wander  fortli 
in  pursuit  of  my.stery  and  atlvcnture.  I  would 
have  Icfl  my  camera  behind,  for  it  protruded 
both  uncouifornbly  and  suspiciously  under  my 
irhatHy  where  I  had  secured  it,  but  I  hail  no 
pbce  wliero  I  could  safely  dispose  it,  and  I 
dared  not  confide  it  to  the  cue  of  my  mehvaf. 
As  b.id  luck  would  ha^c  w—mektui' !  It  was 
written—  1  had  not  gone  very  far  when  1  ran  into 
a  dervisli  at  tlie  comer  ol  a  small  street,  near 
the  satldlery  ba/.na.r,and  eontri\ed  to  knock  bim 
with  the  butl-cnd  of  my  revolver. 

He  would  probably  have  contented  himself 
with  .^n  expostulation  and  passed  on,  if  I  lud 
known  enough  Arabic  to  make  some  show  of 
apology-  and  explanation.  IJut,  what  is  slrarige 
in  a  town  so  full  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  nol  to  understand  Anibic  always 
arouses  suspicion.  Moreover,  the  dervishes  are 
always  among  the  most  intolerant  of  their 
religion,  and  the  [>resence  of  a  parcel  concealed 
inside  a  pilgrim's  garment  was  unusual  enough 
to  require  explaining.  The  dervish  began  tn 
hustle  me,  and  was  soon  joined  by  three  or  four 
members  of  his  brotlierliocxl  who  had  just  issued 
from  their  little  mosque  hard  by.  They  had  no 
weapons,  but  they  were  men  of  great  physical 
strength,  and  my  only  chance  of  resistance 
would  have  been  to  draw  my  revolver,  wluel 
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could  only  ^ave  Served  to  attract  a  mob  and 
seal  my  fate. 

So  1  iufTcred  myself  to  be  gradually  pushed 
into  the  courtyard  of  their  mosque,  where  they 
searched  nie  with  some  roughness  and  took 
away  my  camera  and  revolver.  Then  they 
sought  to  uilcrro(jale  inc  in  various  dialects,  of 


ing  some  sort  of  explanation  before  further 
suspicions  were  aroused,  I  thought  it  batter  to 
admit  that  I  spoke  English,  ihuuyh  there  \fas 
always  a  risk  that  he  might  put  himself  into 
communication  with  my  mctiva/,  to  whom  I  had 
said  the  reverse. 
To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  was  put  through 


I. 


ich  I  did  not  understand  a  word.  ]  could 
only  appeal  to  iheni  by  gestures,  and  stammer 
out  the  fact  that  I  was  a  pilgrim  residing  with 
the  mttwaf  Hamed  L'llah.  At  last  I  heard 
ihem  use  the  word  "  sheik,"  and  I  conchided 
that  they  were  going  to  lake  me  to  their  chief. 
Accordingly,  I  made  no  resistance  when  they 
conducted  me  along  a  corridor  and  pushed  me 
through  a  dfwrway.  I  found  myself,  however, 
in  a  dark  and  very  unsavoury  cell,  where  I  was 
left  in  a  stateofgreat  anxiety  for  what  seemcdan 
interniiiMhle  age,  but  was  I  dare.say  not  more 
tfaui  half  an  hour.  Then,  at  last,  I  lieard  a  key 
torn  in  the  lock,  and  I  was  led  into  a  long,  low 
fiXHn,  where  a  venerable  old  man  ruclined  upon 
Buny  cushions  on  a  divan.  To  my  aniaxement 
he  addressed  me  in  a  kind  of  pigeon-Knglish, 
Kfnaricing  Uiat  as  I  was  residing  with  the  metivaj 
of  ihc  Indians  no  doubt  I  could  understand 
*Hm.     As  my  best  hojx:  seemed  to  lie  in  afford- 


an  endless  interrogatory  on  all  kinds  of  irrelevant 
subjects,  and  1  had  begun  to  fiaitcr  myself  that 
1  was  acquitting  myself  very  well,  when  my 
revolver  and  camera  were  produced,  and  I  was 
called  upon  to  ex[)lain  tlic  unusual  act  of  carpr'- 
ing  such  things  inside  a  pilgrim's  irhum.  AX'iih 
respect  to  the  revolver,  I  said  thai  1  had  come 
from  barbarous  countries  and  Iwd  forgotten  for 
the  moment  that  I  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
inhabiting  the  holy  city,  where  a  true  believer 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  his  co-religionists. 
'I'his  was  allowed  to  pass,  after  I  had  been 
read  a  long  homily  on  my  foolishness  and  my 
barbarous  instincts. 

But  the  camera  was  far  more  difti<ult  to  get 
over,  and  I  had  a  lough  job  to  find  out  whether 
they  knew  what  it  was.  .After  much  iKrating 
about  the  bush,  I  !.aid  that  I  was  a  physician, 
and  that  this  was  an  instrument  for  testing  the 
diseases  of  men.      I'o  my  horror,  however,  when 
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the  sheik  had  translated  this  to  ihe  other 
der\'ishes,  one  of  Ihcm  coolly  rtrmarked  that  he- 
had  seen  ii)  Cairo  a  similar  instrument  which 
was  used  among  ihe  giaours  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sun-pictures.  I  replied  with  an  affecta- 
tiun  of  astonishment  that  indeed  it  did  outwardly 
resemble  those  accursed  instruments,  but  that 
the  construction  was  different,  and  I  had  said 
nothing  hut  the  truth.  The  sheik  .secmetl 
still  suspicious,  but  presently  he  observed  that 
it  was  easy  to  put  my  veracity  to  the  test.  I^et 
me  Like  iny  instrument  and  pronounce  what 
lilmeni  nov\  afHicttd  him. 

Luckily  it  was  easy  lo  see,  without  the  aid  of 
a  photu^rnphic  c:imeTa  or  any  other  instrumtiil, 
ihat  he  was  suffering  from  a  touch  of  fever, 
and  I  judged,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  [>asscil 
his  hand  constantly  over  his  forehead,  that  he 
had  a  bad  headache.  I  accordingly  bade  him 
pLice  his  ear  against  my  camera,  and,  when  he 
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liad  done  so,  I  examined  it  deliberately  at  the 
back,  and  proceeded  to  describe  his  symp- 
toms. His  gratifioaiion  was  only  equalled  by 
his  astonishment,  but  he  took  mc  somewhat 
nluck  when  he  called  upon  me  lo  cure  him  at 
once.     I  replied  that  I  could  only  do  so  if  ne 


would  dismiss  the  other  dervishes  and  allow  me 
to  administer  my  remedy  tn  private.  I  was 
trusting  lo  an  o0'-cliancc  of  being  able  either  to 
bribe  him  or  to  overpower  him  and  make  good 
my  escape;  but  the  latter  1  soon  saw  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  he  bade  the  others  wait  out- 
side within  hearing.  So  I  put  my  hand  lo  my 
money-belt,  and,  presenting  him  with  a  'I'urkish 
pound,  said,  with  a  smile  :  "This  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  every  ill."  However,  this  only 
;noused  his  indignation,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
.ibout  to  summon  the  other  dervishes  when  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  1  had  also  in  my  Ixjll 
a  small  box  of  quinine  pills.  I  liastened  to 
assure  him  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  had 
meatil  to  give  hiiu  one  of  my  pills.  'I"hen  he 
smiled  somewhat  grimly,  pocketed  my  coin, 
and  proceeded  to  swallow  all  the  pills  before 
1  could  stop  him.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
ihcre  were,  but  I  am  certain  that  they  contained 
enough  quinine  tn  make  me  very 
anxious.  It  was  a  case  of  kill  or 
cure,  and  in  the  former  alternative 
I  (elt  that  I  should  have  ai\  unensy 
time  of  it.  I  half  rxpccted  him  as 
it  was  In  shut  mt  up  again  tn  rr  y 
black  cell  for  the  rest  of  the  nighl, 
but  I  suppose  he  rcfletltd  thai  if 
anything  went  wrong  with  him  Ut; 
couldalwayslind  me  at  iny /«c/t*'.?/V. 
So  he  allowed  me  to  dejwrt  wiili  a 
certain  show  of  apology  for  the 
inconvenience  I  had  undergone, 
and  even  returned  the  possessions 
which  had  brought  about  all  the 
trouble. 

Luckily  the  c^uinine,  aided  no 
doubt  by  a  large  provision  of  ho|w, 
comi)letely  cured  him,  and  next 
day  he  came  round  to  the  house 
of  my  metrttj/Xo  express  his  llianks, 
and  even  went  so  flir  as  lo  offer 
lu  return  the  pound  I  had  given 
him.  When  I  begged  him  to 
accept  it  as  a  contribution  lo 
his  mo5t]ue,  his  <lelight  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  adjured  me  never 
to  fail  lo  apply  to  him  il  1  ever 
found  tnyself  in  difficulties  .ngnin. 

A  detailed  description  of  all  the 
various  ceretiionies  at  Mecca  would 
be   beyond  the  scope  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  but  I   must  not  omit 
to  mention   my  visit  to  Muna,  which  is  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  famous  of  the  sights 
of  the  place.     Il  is  the  place  where,  every  year, 
on  the  festival  of  Kurban   Uairam,  each  head  of 
a  family  must  slay  a  sheep  in   memory  of  the 
sacrifice  of   Abraham.      Moslems  go  through 
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this  ceremony  all  the  world  over,  but  it' is' their 
great  amtntion  to  perform  it  at  Muna,  and  the 
great  mass  pf  pilgrims  arrange  tbar  journey  so 
as  to  be  there  on  the  right  day. 

The  ceremony  there  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  to  be  seen  in  the  world. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  are  imported 
from  all  parts  of  Arabia  for  the  purpose,  and 
many  people  have  asserted  that  the  putre- 
faction of  the  bodies  after  the  carnage  is  one 
oi  the  main  causes  of  the  cholera  which  so 
oftien  has  its  origin  at  the  ptlgrimj^e.  This, 
however,  I  believe  to  be  an  error.  I  visited 
Muna  the  night  after  the  sacrifice,  and  have 
auried  away  indelible  impressions  of  the  grue- 
some sight  presented  by  all  these  dead  bodies, 
and  all  the  streams  and  pools  of  blood  on  every 
hand.  The  whiteness  of  the  starlight  increased 
the  fantastic  character  of  the  scene,  and  the  rocky 
wilderness  around  suited  the  ghostly  surround- 
ings. But  as  only  one  sheep  is  killed  for  each 
bmily,  the  meat  is  nearly  all  either  eaten  up  or 
taken  away,  and  the  bones,  which  are  left, 
^  though  they  suggest  an  immense  open-air 
'^Xbamel-house,  do  not  cause  any  danger  to 
liaalth.  Indeed,  pilgrims  who  have  been  there 
At  other  periods  of  the  year  tell  me  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  bones  have  all 
either  turned  to  powder,  or  been  covered  up  by 
,  Xhe  sand. 

The  place  where  Abraham  performed  the 
sacrifice  is  supposed  to  be  close  to  Muna,  and 
you  may  still  see  a  cut  in  the  rock  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  the  sword  of  the  patri- 
arch when  he  cut  off  the  head  of  his  sheep  with 
<me  tremendous  blow.  Mohammedans  assert 
that  this  sacrifice  at  Muna  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  that  the 
Israelites  wished  to  come  there  when  Pharaoh 
would  not  let  them  go,  and  that  Christ  came 
there  when  He  spent  forty  days  in  the  desert. 
Another  inter^ttng  sight  at  Muna  is  the 
SkaiUtn,  a  little,  whitewashed  building  supposed 
to  represent  the  devil.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
pilgrim  who  comes  here  to  throw  seven  pebbles 
at  the  edifice  to  show  their  detestation  of  the 
Evil  One,  but  as  they  use  the  same  stones  over 
and  over  again,  I  did  not  find  a  very  large 
4xillection  there. 

If  the  holocaust  of  sheep  is  not  dangerous  to 
health,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  practice 
of  bathing  in  the  fountain  of  Zolraida,  a  kind  of 
tank  in  a  narrow  valley  near  Muna.  Every 
pilgrim,  whatever  hts  state  of  health,  is  expected 
to  take  a  plunge  here,  and,  as  the  water  supply 
of  Mecca  passes  through  the  tank,  infection  may 
be  easily  and  rapidly  spread.  Many  writers 
Jiave  ignorantly   confused  this   tank   with  the 


fountain  of  Zemzem ;  but  this,  whidi  is  supposed 
to  have  supplied  Hi^r  with  water  when  she  was 
perishing  in  the  desert,  is  situated  in  the  court 
of  the  t»g  mofque,  and  is  as  clear  as  crystal. 

The  water  of  Zerozem  has  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion among  Mohammedans,  that  every  pilgrim 
is  always  entreated  by  his  friends  to  ^ing  back 
a  supply  with  him,  and  the  manufacture  ^little, 
air-tight  tin  boxes  for  holding  it  has  assumed 
immense  proportions.  Besides  this,  pilgrims 
generally  bring  back  with  them  green  turbans 
and  certain  peculiar  rosaries  which  can  only  be 
purchased  at  Mecca.  A  pilgrim  may  generally 
be  recognised  when  he  comes  home  by  the 
possession  of  these  articles,  which  it  would  be 
considered  bad  form  for  anyone  who  had  not 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  display.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  green  turban 
is  in  any  sense  the  badge  of  the  pilgrim. 
It  is  generally  worn  by  Mohammedans  to  show 
that  they  claim  descent  from  the  Prophet, 
and  it  is  only  a  green  turban  of  particular 
material  which  affords  incidental  evidence  of  the 
pilgrimage.  Pilgrims,  however,  always  assume 
the  title  of  Ei  Haj^  the  pilgrim,  which  is  for 
ever  after  associated  with  their  names  and 
earns  them  the  respect  of  all  their  acquaintances. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  to  Mecca,  for  apart 
from  the  intense  interest  of  a  visit  to  that 
niy.sterious  city,  it  is  important  to  show  that 
stories  of  Mohammedan  intolerance  are  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  that  a  traveller  who  knows 
how  to  behave  incurs  no  greater  risk  than 
he  would  do  in  other  out-of-the-way  parts 
of  the  world.  I  am  also  glad  to  be  able  to 
testify  to  the  e.xcellence  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  entertainment,  comfort,  and  sanitation  of 
the  pilgrims.  These  are,  of  course,  of  a  rough- 
and-ready  ch-iracter,  and  must  remain  so  in 
presence  of  the  vast  numbers  who  congregate 
annually  in  one  small  corner  of  the  globe. 
Mohammedans  are,  for  the  most  part,  repre- 
sentatives of  conservative  races,  by  whom  all 
change  is  viewed  with  suspicion,  but  the  reforms 
which  have  been  accomplished  during  the  last 
few  years  have  been  accepted  without  serious 
opposition,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  by  a 
continuance  of  the  same  enterprise,  there  will 
soon  remain  small  cause  for  reproach. 

Improved  arrangements  still,  however,  remain 
necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  pilgrims  and 
for  a  more  stringent  application  of  quaran- 
tine, both  on  arriving  and  departing  from 
Jeddah.  The  various  European  Powers  have,  no 
doubt,  concerned  themselves  with  this  aspect  of 
the  case,  but  if  I  can  induce  them  by  any  words 
of  mine  to  redouble  their  vigilance,  1  shall  feel 
that  I  liave  not  made  my  pilgrimage  in  vain. 


By    Bahon   Cokvo. 


Bixon  Corvo's  fearful  experience  deftcribed  in  minute  detail  by  himself-  and  illustrated  with 
drawings  done  under  his  own  supervision. 


OUARUS  tht:  end  of  i88-  I  went 
into  a  Roman  calkiie  to  make  a 
I  oiirse  of  study  for  the  priesthood. 
1  L'ntcred  as  what  is  called  a  "Church 
Student,"  which  means  thni  I  had 

promised  my  Archbishop  thnt   I  would  ser\-e  as 

a  priest  in  liis  arclvdiocese  till  ihc  L-nd  of  my 

life.     But,   after  some   nujiilhs,   1   was  kicked 

out  into  the  streets  of  Rome  late  on  a  Saturday 

night,    it    being    a  1  Itgcd 

that  1  had  no  Vocation. 
It  happened   that  my 

friends  were  away  at  the 

lime,   arranging   for   thr 

coming  villesiatura. 
When   they   returned, 

I    (JTcsented    myself    to 

them     as     an     expelled 

Church  student  widi  no 

V<Kation.      They     were 

disgusted    with    me    for 

making    myself    ill     for 

what  they  called   a  fad, 

and  quite  surprised  when 

a     closer     acquaintance- 

tlian    can    be    made  at 

afternoon    leas   revealeri 

hoflr  very  nearly  I   harl 

come    to    wreck ing    m v 

constitution     altogeth.r 

Rome  was  beginning  to 

get   very   warm,    and    s.^ 

we  packed  up  and  wcni 

to   ft  villa   on  the  hills  ; 


the  idea  being  that  we  should  spend  the  summer 
there,  and  that  I  was  to  be  carefully  fed  and 
cockered  back  to  health  again  before  considering 
any  plans  for  my  future. 

I  was  very  happy  indeed.  I  do  not  think 
there  IK  a  more  beautiful  place  in  the  world 
than  the  Villa  San  Ciiorgio.  U  stands  on  the 
top  of  a  Tock  amid  the  hills.  Behind  it,  a 
glorious  old  garden  winds  down  the  crags  to  the 
l-ago  San  tliorgio. 
Before  it.  the  little  town 
ripples  tu  tlie  foot  of  the 
rock  till  It  meets  the 
(.anipagna,  and  there 
the  broad  magnificences 
of  Verdant  plains  lose 
their  outlines  in  the 
horizon  of  a  turquoise 
sea.  Close  at  hand  wc 
had  a  convent  of  Cap- 
puciiii,  and  at  least  once 
a  week  mass  wa-;  said  in 
the  cKnpel  in  the  garden. 
It  would  be  strange  if  I 
failed  to  get  well  and 
strong  in  this  lovely  sjwt, 
where  I  had  only  to  com- 
mand, and  where  I  was 
surrounded  by  delightful 
l^ople  of  all  ages  and 
ranks,  who  were  devoted 
to  me. 

I  was   not    so  feeble 
to  be  unable 
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about,  or  lo  be  precluded  from  following  my 
favourite  pursuits ;  but  i  had  to  be  cnreful  not 
lo  do  too  much,  and  to  refrain  from  prolonged 
exertion  either  of  mind  or  body.  The  doctor 
seemed  to  think  that  mine  was  not  a  case  for 
medicine:  bui  he  exhil-itcd  SiftfaHeUa  to  make 
me  sleep,  nnd  said  that  time  and  a  good  rest 
from  mental  worry  were  all  thut  was  neet-ssa-ry 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  ni\  he.-ilih  had 
sustained  from  the  long  strain  t  had  put  upon  il. 
I  ought  to  have  fxplaincd  I  have  a  horror 
of  all  reptiles  and  creeping  ihitigs,  loads, 
iijtards,  snakes,  tt  hoc  gcNus  onine.  And  already, 
while  at  Che  villa,  1  had  received  one  serious 
shock,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  frights.  1  got 
my  second  shock  on  the  iSth  of  Stpleinber. 
It  was  Saint  Michael's  Kve,  and  I  went  to  ihe 
chapel  in  the 
garden  for  a 
niou  thf  u  1  of 
prayer  before 
going  to  bed. 
As  tlie  night 
was  dark,  [ 
took  a  lantern 
•ind  one  uf  the 
Duke's  wnlking- 
iiCicks.  Coming 
back  through 
the  still,  dark 
Italian  night,  I 
heard  a  strange 
f^ip-llap,  flit>-nap 
on  I  he  path 
behind  m  c . 
Thinking  that  it 
was  Picchio, 
the  l^owager's 
(R.I.P.)  black- 
.indtnn,  who  h 
very  pious  and 
will  always 
accom[)any  any- 
body to  rlwpil, 
Itook  nonot!C<'; 
but  presently  I 
became  aware 
that  Ihe  old  feel- 
ing of  fright  was 

coming  over  me.  Resolved  not  lo  give  way 
to  it,  I  looked  round  for  Picclno,  turning 
the  light  from  the  lantern  on  to  the  |imh 
behind  me.  He  was  not  there ;  but  1  found 
that  I  was  followed  by  a  lot  of  yellow  liump- 
b:ickecl  fio^s,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
light  of  the  l.miern  from  the  fountain  where 
they  lived.  Thert;  was  a  positive  swarni,  and 
wherever  tht;  light  fell  upon  the  ground  thither 
they  hopped    wiili    rhythmic.d    regubrity.      I 
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swept  them  away  with  the  Duke's  great  stick 
(he  affects  the  branch  of  a  tree  for  walking 
purposes),  and  they  solemnly  picked  themselves 
up  again  and  went  on  hupping  after  the  light 
I  did  this  ;igain  and  again,  and  the  same  thing 
happened.  I  might  have  put  the  light  out,  but 
the  idea  of  U'ing  alone  in  the  dark  where  I 
could  tread  on  or  fall  over  one  of  these  horrors 
was  not  lo  my  liking,  and  so  I  took  to  my  htjcls. 
When  I  got  home  I  was  ill.  I  suspected 
everything  on  the  floors,  and  was  nearly 
hysterical.  But  I  did  not  lose  hold  of  my 
resolution,  and  fought  hard  against  my  weakness 
until  I  was  fairly  myself  again,  'i  hen  I  took  a 
dose  of  solfantlhx,  and  they  advised  me  to  gt-t  a 
good  night's  rest,  promising  that  I  would  be 
none  the  worse  in  the  morning.  But  I  was  nut 
at  all  sleepy,  and  sat  and  played 
Ijcziquc  with  Mario  till  the  small 
hours.  Before  I  went  lo  bed  I 
felt  quite  well,  and  cxceeclingly 
cock-a-hoop  at  the  thought  th;ir 
once  more  I  had  conquered  my 
habit  of  losing  my  faculties  in  the 
presemx*  of  reptiles. 

Toio  rou.seri  me  at  half  past  tix 
in     the    morning.       \    was    very 
drowsy  and  all   my  limbs  ached, 
but  I  got  up,  and  went  down  to 
the    chapel    fur    mass   at    eight. 
After  breakfast  I  did  not  feel  up 
lo  work,  and   lay  on  the  couch  in 
my  studio  reading  the  Gulhlan  of 
Saadi.     I  seemed  tuo  tired  lo  do 
anything    else ;    but    my    mental 
faculties  were   alt  right,   and   the 
day  was  a  drowsy  one.     I  exerted 
myself  to  go  down  to  the  family 
breakfast  at  noon,  and  I  remember 
we  were  very 
merry  because 
one  uf  the  boys 
accused    hi.« 
sister  of  wearinj; 
false    liair,   and 
pulled  out  somu 
I'f    her    front 
riirls   with   hair- 
pins at  the  VLWil-n 

to    prove    lii»] 
words.    I  on  mjrl 
part  had  n  most] 
agreeable     con- 
versation on  ih< 
subject  of  Afri( 
with     P 

A ,  the  greal 

C  a  r  d  i  n  a  1 '  1 
nephev,     no\ 
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son,  who  went  out  to  the  "  rsfugium  pecxii- 
torum  "  at  Mas^owah,  after  Ih.it  little  alTair  with 

M B .     At  four,  I  took  the  bodyguard 

and  went  out  to  calch  butterfiies. 

A  new  billiard-room  had  been  added  to  ihc 
■\illa  jusl  l>efore  we  bej^an  our  ^-illegiaturn.  It 
was  entered  eitlier  from  the  garden,  or  from  the 
corridor,  which  Uiads  from  the  round  dining- 
room  where  the  Prince  of  W' lunched  when 

be  was  on  his  tour  in  Italy  many  years  ago. 
The  roof  of  the  blUiard-room  was  paved  with 
red  tiles,  and  there  was  n  marble  parapet  round 
three  sides  of  it.  The  fourth  side  was  formed 
by  the  wall  of  the  housL%  and  thus  the  window 
of  my  studio  hnd  become  a  door  opening  upon 
this  new  terraee.  Vou  descended  from  it  to  the 
garden  by  a  straight  flight  of  steps  at  one  side. 
When  the  terrace  was  still  in  the  builder's  bands, 
I  had  given  strict  orders  that  all  liirards  found 
thereon  were  to  he  put  to  death,  because  I  did 
not  *want  to  give  them  a  chance  of  brecdnig 
there,  that  I  might  keep  at  least  one  place  free 
for  myself;  and  my  orders  had  been  carried  out 
BO  far  that  1  had  not  as  yet  been  troubled  with 
the  pests. 

I  came  back  from  my  walk  a  little  before  six, 
without  having  caught  anything,  and 
the  wallt  had  been  more  of  a  toil 
than  a  pleasure,  because  of  the  limp 
and  drowsy  feeling  which  still  [kt- 
vaded  my  frame.  The  hoys  went 
into  the  lower  regions  of  the  house 
with  the  sticks  and  the 
lethal  bottles,  and  Toto 
came  with  nic  to  the 
foul  of  the  lerrace  steps, 
where  I  look  the  butterfiy- 
nct  from  him  because 
I  like  to  keep  it  in 
ihe  studio.  When  I  got 
lo  the  lop  of  the  steps 
tliere  was  a  snull  grey 
li/ard  on  the  parapet,  and 
I  switched  at  it  with  the 
butterily-net.  I  was  (pjite 
close  lo  it,  and.  dropping 
its  (ail,  it  Jumped  up  my 
left  skevc.  I  ga\  e  a  yell, 
and  Toto  came  nishing 
up  the  stejjs.  Frantic,  I 
lore  off  my  clothes,  ex- 
plaining the  reason  of  my 
fright  amid  gasps  for 
breath.  1  had  stripped  off  my  coat  and  shirt, 
and  then  alt  the  power  went  out  of  me  and  I 
(ell  to  the  ground. 

1*1  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  w.is 
perfectly  conscious. 

I  mado  an  effort  to  move,   and  I  tried  to 


speak,  but  I  could  do  neither.  My  eye-glasses 
fell  off  and  I  wanted  to  put  them  on  again, 
but  I  had  no  power  to  do  so.  Hence,  after  this, 
though  I  could  hear  what  went  on  well  enough, 
I  could  only  sec  indistinctly. 

Toto  howled,  and  tried  to  pick  me  up,  and  a 
lot  of  people  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
I  made  out  Francesco,  the  butler,  and  1  heard 
him  send  Toto  flying  for  the  doctor.  AVhile 
he  was  gone,  I  was  lifted  up  and  carried  lo 
my  bed. 

This  is  curious— that  I  did  not  feel  them  carry 
me.  1  saw  them  stoop— it  was  Sabbatino  and 
V'iitorio,  the  porter's  son — atid  I  saw  the  latter 
take  my  legs  round  the  knees,  and  the  former 
lift  me  under  the  arms ;  also  I  saw  that 
I  was  lifted  and  airried  through  the  studio 
window  .ind  up  the  main  staircase  to  my  bed- 
room ;  but  I  felt  neither  the  grasp  of  their  arms, 
the  movement  of  carr)'ing,  nor  the  putting  oie 
down  on  the  bed. 
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Toto  came  in  with 
the  doctor  and  the 
old  lady.  She  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  while  the 
doctor  felt  my  pulse 
and  listened  at  my 
chest  Tlien  he  told 
the  SL'rvanls  to  fill  the 
I  heard  them  turn  the 
taps  on  in  the  next  room.  While  this  was 
being  done,  the  I  low.iger  kissed  my  hand  and 
retired,  sayiny  nothing,  but  when  she  stooped 
I  saw  that  she  was  crying.  This  hurt 
me,  and   t  tried   to   rou*.c  myself,  to  speak  to 


haih  with  warm  water. 
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her,  but  could  not  When  she  was  gone  the 
doctor  and  Sabbatino  took  off  the  remainder  of 
my  clothes :  my  flannel  trousers,  socks,  shoes, 
cord,  and  scapular,  and  I  was  put  in  the  bath. 
I  could  see  that  the  water,  which  came  up  to 
my  chin,  was  steaming,  and  that  Toto,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  supported  me.  Presently  the 
doctor  put  a  thermometer  under  my  tongue, 
and  took  my  temperature.  After  a  while  he 
told  them  to  take  me  out  of  the  water  and  rub 
me  briskly  with  the  towels.  I  saw  them  do 
this,  but  felt  nothing.  The  doctor  left  the 
room  while  they  were  rubbing  me,  and  when 
he  returned  I  saw  that  he  had  a  Winchester 
quart  botde  in  his  hand,  like  those  I 
used  in  my  photc^^phic  dark  room.  He 
poured  some  of  its  contents  into  a  basin, 
holding  his  nose  at  the  same  time,  then  he 
put  in  water,  and  brought  it  to  the  marble 
slab  on  which  I  was  lying.  Now  the  room 
was  filled  with  a  somewhat  pungent  smell, 
which  I  recognised  at  once.  The  bottle  con- 
tained my  ammonia  at  '880.  Toto  and  Sab- 
batino sponged  my  body  and  Hnibs  with  this 
solution,  and  the  doctor  held  a  little  sponge, 
which  he  bad  squeezed  out  after  soaking  it 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  undiluted  ammonia,  to 
my  nostrils,  and  at  intervals  he  pressed  the 
same  sponge  to  my  temples.  I  perfectly 
remember  wondering  why  niy  eyes,  which 
I  was  unable  to  shut,  though  I  had  in- 
stinctively tried  to  do  so  several  times,  did 
not  water,  and  why  the  smell  of  the  aninioniii 
did  not  seem  up  to  its  normal  strength.  I  could 
make  out  that  both  the  servants  and  the  doctor 
were  gready  inconvenienced  by  it,  but  on  me  it 
had  no  unpleasant  effect  whatever.  In  fact,  1 
may  say  that  all  through  these  proceedings  my 
mental  atdtude  was  that  of  an  onlooker  with 
not  very  much  interest  in  the  affair. 

I  tried  to  make  out  the  expression  on  the 
doctor's  face,  but  it  did  not  come  within  my 
limited  focus,  and,  though  I  could  see  well 
enough  to  distinguish  outlines  to  some  extent,  I 
was  not  able  to  fill  in  the  details. 

It  b^an  to  get  dark,  and  the  doctor  sent  for 
lamps.  Then  he  refilled  the  bath  with  hot 
water,  and  had  me  placed  in  it,  Toto  supporting 
me  as  before.  The  doctor  turned  up  his  sleeves, 
and  he  and  Sabbatino,  instructed  by  him,  began 
a  kind  of  massage  on  my  body  as  it  lay  in  the 
water. 

In  a  little  while  they  stopped  this,  and 
opened  the  waste-pipe  of  the  bath.  1  saw  the 
water  flowing  away.  Then  Toto  laid  down  my 
head,  and,  directed  by  the  doctor,  stood  on  a 
chair  by  the  side  of  the  bath,  having  in  his  hand 
the  rose  which  hangs  from  the  ceiling  by  an 
india-rubber  tube.    The  doctor  turned  the  tap 


at  the  bath-foot  which  governs  the  shower,  and 
I  saw  the  spray  rush  out  from  the  rose  and  come 
down  upon  me.  Toto  moved  it  about  for  some 
time,  so  that  each  part  of  my  body  and  limbs 
received  the  shower.  Then  he  held  it  off  while 
Sabbatino  turned  me  over  on  to  my  face,  and 
when  this  was  done  they  gave  me  the  shower 
on  the  back. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  it ;  but  whether 
through  some  natural  process  unknown  to  me, 
or  whatever  else,  I  did  begin  tb  think  that  I 
could  distinguish  between  hot  and  cold.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  the  bath  water  was  hot, 
because  I  .saw  the  steam,  and  that  the  shower 
water  was  cold,  because  I  could  see  no  steam. 
Besides,  I  knew  that  the  shower  was  not  supjiHcd 
from  the  hot-water  pipe.  Nevertheless,  wl.cn  I 
had  been  rained  on,  back  and  front,  for  some 
minutes,  I  was  certainly  conscious  of  a  new 
sensation. 

After  a  bit  the  doctor  shut  off  the  shower, 
and  Toto  came  down  from  the  chair.  Wliile 
Sabbatino  turned  me  over,  so  that  I  lay  on  my 
back  in  the  b:ith,  the  doctor  took  Toto's  place 
on  the  chair  and  unscrewed  the  rose.  Next  he 
had  the  shower  turned  on  to  the  full,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  directed  the  solid  rush  of  water 
on  to  my  chest,  holding  the  lube  from  which  it 
flowed  high  over  his  head.  As  this  went  on, 
the  sensation  of  being  able  to  feel,  as  well  as  to 
hear,  snicll,  and  see,  came  more  strongly  upon 
me,  and  I  began  to  be  conscious  of  the  bottom 
of  the  bath  in  which  1  was  lying  and  of  the  sides 
against  which  my  arms  rested.  As  the  stream 
of  water  fell  upon  me,  I  heard  it  trickle  away 
down  the  open  waste-pipe.  1  felt  the  glow  of 
my  skin  with  the  friction  and  the  cold  water, 
and  a  drowsy  peace  seemed  to  overwhelm  me. 
That  is  the  last  thing  I  can  remember. 

In  relating  this  experience  I  am  taking  great 
[xiins  to  be  very  minute  about  the  things  I  can 
speak  of  from  personal  knowledge.  What  h.ip- 
pened  during  my  unconsciousness  was  gathered 
by  me  from  the  people  actually  concerned,  and 
I  place  the  facts  here  to  render  my  narrative  a 
consecutive  one. 

After  I  had  been  subjected  to  the  cold  douche 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was  taken  out 
of  the  bath  and  dried,  laid  on  a  bed,  and 
covered  with  a  sheet.  Then  I  was  left  alone, 
while  the  doctor  went  downstairs  and  informed 
the  family  that  all  his  efforts  to  restore  me  had 
failed,  and  that  I  was  dead  through  the  failure 
of  the  heart's  action,  which  had  undoubtedly 
been  caused  by  a  shock  .of  fright  to  a  hyper- 
sensitive organization. 

The  arrangements  following  a  death  in  an 
Italian  family  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
which  have  place  in  England,  and  according  to 
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the  law  tlic  burial  must  be  accomplishal  within 
forty  tight  hours  of  the  death. 

The  i-'r.  liuardian  of  the  Cappucini  had 
Iwen  summoned  with  the  doctor,  nnd  w.is 
present  when  the  latter  made  his  report.  On 
hcarinji  il  he  went  up  to  the  convent  for  sonu- 
of  the  friars  to  get  me  ready  for  the  tomb,  nnd 
meanwhile  the  whole  household  left  the  villa, 
and  went  to  a  house  .icross  tlie  gardens  for 
the  nii;hl,  for  it  was  now  tlevcn  o'clock.  The 
friars  came  down  and  dressed  nie,  put  me  in  a 
coffin  whirh  they  brought  with  iheni,  nailed  nu.- 
up,  and  carried  me  down  to  tlic  ch;ij>c!  in  the 
garden,  wht-re  they  left  me  for  the  nishl. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  the  whole  convent 
came  to  make  the  final  arrangements.  The 
masons  had  been  at  the  chapel  since  six.  and 
their  work  was  already  done.  The  friars  then 
put  the  cot?in  on  a  small  catafalque  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  covered  it  with  a  pall  (the 
Italian  collin  is  not  made  fur  show),  and  stood 
lighted  candles  round  il.  Then  they  made  the 
usual  preparations  for  a  Black  Mass,  At  ten, 
the  family  filled  the  chapel,  nnd  servants  and 
the  Icnanlry  knelt  on  the  steps  and  in  the 
garden. 

I  had  better  describe  the  chapel  before  going 
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further.  ltw;rebuikby  the  Dowager  (R.I.P.)  as  a 
resting  place  lor  the  body  of  her  second  son,  Don 
MuJiio,  who  died  excommunicated  for  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  the  Unification  of  Italy.  The 
shape  was  an  oblong,  about  4ofi.  by  2ofL  At 
one  end  was  an  apse  isfi.  deep,  wherein  the 
altar  stood,  nnd  at  the  other  end  a  large  door- 
way, approached  from  the  yarden  by  a  Hight  of 
steps.  The  side  walls  were  double,  each  wall 
being  2ft.  thick,  and  there  was  a  space  of  sft 
between  them  This  space  was  fitted  up 
like  the  walls  in  the  catacombs,  with  a 
series  of  *'!oL-uli."  They  were  oblong  cham- 
bers, loft.  long,  by  $fi.  deep,  by  5ft.  higli, 
and  the  while  marble  slabs  which  closed  iheni 
ffiimed  the  interior  walls  of  the  chapel.  Only 
one  of  the  wall  sbbs  bears  any  inscription  yet ; 
it  is  the  loctilusof  Don  Muzio  mentioned  above, 
which  is  the  middle  one  of  the  second  tier  on 
the  epistle  side  of  the  chapel.  The  loculus 
they  had  ojicned  for  me  was  Owictly  over  it. 
The  methoJ  of  burial  w.is  simple  enough.  The 
coffin  was  placed  on  the  shelf  prepared  for  it 
when  the  scnice  was  n-.er,  and  after  the  j>eople 
had  gone  away  ihe  masons  filled  up  tht.*  space 
with  conerLie,  and  closed  il  with  the  marble 
slab,  on  which  the  name  and  style  of  the  dead 
person  were  afterwards  engraved. 

I  am  now  able  to  take  up  the  story 
from  my  own  point  of  view.  1  men- 
tioned before  that  i  lost  consciousness 
just  as  I  was  gaining  my  sense  of  touch, 
and  that  this  losing  of  consciousness 
was  like  nothing  else  than  failing 
asleep^  F  cannot  fix  the  exact  moment 
when  I  did  fall  asleep,  any  more  than 
I  can  say  to  a  minute  or  two  exactly 
when  1  woke  up.  The  first  thing  I 
can  disiinctly  remember  is  a  slight 
chinking  of  metal,  the  sound  of  fool- 
sieps.  and  the  rustle  of  silk,  then  1 
smell  incense  {p/t;t  o/idii/tu/n,  a  smell 
one  can  never  mistake),  and  fell  the  air 
lu  be  warm  and  very  stuffy. 

'ihe  foot^tejK  and  the  rustling  ceased, 
and  the  strong  voice  of  Fra  l^eone 
chanted  ciuitc  close  to  nie,  "  Et  ne  nos 
inducas  in  tcntalioncm  ' ;  and  a  IxKly 
of  voices  responded,  "  Sed  libera  nos  a 
malo."' 

^\'hether  my  eyes  were  open  or  shut 
I  could  not  toll,  beijuiuse  I  could  not 
feel  them,  but  I  knew  that  I  was  in 
darkness  and  covered  with  perspiration. 
I  had  by  no  means  as  yet  realized 
my  situation,  though  I  was  conscious 
that  1  w.is  lying  on  my  l>ack,  with  my 
hands  folded  over  something  on  my 
breast,  in  some  hot,  dark  place. 
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Presently  I  heard  Fra  Leone  break  out  again  : 
*  Pater  nosier,"  and  then  the  clanking  of  the 
chains  of  the  thurible,  and  the  rustling,  and  the 
footsteps. 

"  This,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is  a  Requiem." 

I  lay  there  quite  undisturbed,  except  by  the 
heat,  and  listened  to  the  rest  of  the  service. 
When  it  was  over,  I  heard  the  people  go  away. 
The  old  lady  waited  behind  the  rest,  and  chatted 
with  the  Fr.  Guardian  at  the  door.  She  was  not 
many  feet  away  from  me,  and  I  heard  distinctly 
every  word  she  said.  I  will  not  put  it  all  down, 
for  reasons  of  my  own  ;  but  I  was  amused  when 
she  suddenly  got  into  one  of  her  rages  and  said 
it  was  a  murder. 

"  A  cold-blooded  murder.  The  poor  boy 
swore  that  he  had  a  \'ocation,  and  he  put  up 
with  all  the  miseries  in  the  world  for  it,  and 
never  told  us.  They  ruined  his  nerve  and  broke 
down  his  health,  and  then  turned  him  otit, 
because  he  wouldn't  take  the  rector's  hints  to 
give  him  his  dressing-bag  (it  was  my  present  to 
him,  the  dear  child),  and  pretended  that  lie  had 
no  Vocation.  I  sent  Lucio  to  find  out  all  about 
it,  I  did." 

"But,  Excellency,"  protested  tlic  unfi>rtunate 
Fr.  Guardian,  "  they  were  lioly  men,  and  niLii 
of  rank  and  experience,  who  [irotiounccd  u[)on 
h's  Vocation " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  the  I)<iw;i;zct, 
"and  though  I  can't  excuse  their  hrutality,  I 
thought  they  might  be  riglit  about  the  priest- 
hood. Who  could  be  if  tliey  were  not?  Uut 
the  boy  stuck  to  it  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
I  didn't  let  him  know  my  opinion  because  he 
was  so  very  sore  about  it,  and  I  just  filled  tlie 
house  all  tiirough  the  summer  with  the  loveliest 
girls  I  could  get  hold  of,  any  one  of  whom 
would  hnve  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  I 
watched  to  see  if  he  would  take  a  fancy  to  any 
of  thsm,  but  no,  not  a  bit  of  it.  He  was  always 
very  nice  and  kind  and  polite,  and  all  that,  and 
made  himself  very  much  liked  by  everyone,  but 
he  never  took  any  interest  in  them  — he  wasn't 
that  sort  of  man.  Oh,  and  you  know  whr.;  I 
mean."  And  so  on  and  so  on.  Then  she 
walked  away  with  the  Fr.  Guardian,  still 
rhapsodizing. 

When  she  had  gone  there  were  some  more 
movements  in  the  chapel — footsteps,  and  men's 
voices  speaking  low,     I  heard  Fra  Leone  say  ;  — 

"Takeoff  the  pall." 

I  heard  the  movement  of  a  heavy  cloth,  and 
immediately  the  air  in  my  box  became  much 
cooler ;  then  I  tried  to  open  my  eyes,  and  suc- 
ceeded. I  could  see  narrow  streaks  of  light 
between  the  planks  in  front  of  my  face.  While 
I  was  looking,  I  became  aware  that  the  coffin 
was  being  slowly  raised  with  a  kind  of  swinging 


motion.  Presendy  it  stopped  rising,  and  went 
sideways.  Then  the  bottom  of  it  grated,  and 
it  remained  still.  I  felt  them  take  off  the  loo|is 
at  the  head  and  foot,  and  I  felt  them  push 
the  coffin  a  little.  I  heard  them  tidying  uj) 
the  chapel,  and  then  I  was  left  in  silence.  Still 
I  was  not  able  to  make  any  sign,  nor  did  I  fetl 
either  anxiety,  or  fear,  or  interest  of  any  kind 
whatever.  I  was  quite  comfortable,  and  rather 
drowsy. 

It  appears  that  I  must  have  succumbed  to  my 
desire  to  sleep  and  that  I  must  ha\e  slept 
soundly  for  some  hours.  I  should  state  here 
that  after  opening  the  loculus  early  in  the 
morning  the  mason  had  been  obliged  to  send 
to  Rome  for  the  concrete  to  wall  me  up, 
which  did  not  reach  San  (iiorgio  till  the 
evening. 

When  I  woke  again  I  confess  that  I  woke 
with  a  start.  At  first  I  could  not  understand 
the  positional  all,  but  on  collecting  my  thoui;hts 
I  began  to  recall  what  had  passed  since  I  saw 
the  li/ard  on  niv  parapet.  I  did  not  move  ; 
indeed,  I  made  no  atte!n|)t  to  do  anything  but 
to  mentally  recapitulate  my  recollections.  While 
I  was  doing  tliis.  1  noticed  that,  tliougli  the 
li;^lit  which  came  through  the  four  crevices 
in  front  of  my  face  was  dinnner  tiian  I  re- 
membered it  before,  it  was  stronger  from  tlic 
left  hand  one  than  from  the  others.  Cln 
cnnsideririL,'  this,  after  I  had  settled  with 
myself  thai  I  w.is  slnit  up  in  a  cotfin  in  niv 
timib  ill  the  chapel  wall,  with  a  crucifix  in  my 
hands  {I  could  distinctly  feel  the  feet  of  the 
figure  under  the  ball  of  my  forcfuijier)  and  the 
bjads  of  a  rosary  trickling  over  my  knuckles.  I 
was  able  to  judge  that  the  light  was  stronc;er  nn 
the  left,  because  tliat  side  of  the  loculus  w.-.s  still 
oj)en  to  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  wliile  on  the 
other  side  was  the  blank  wall.  'I'hen  1  wnndeied 
whether  I  really  should  be  buried  aii\e.  I 
resolved  to  say  some  prayers  (it  arranges  one's 
thoughts  somehow),  and  I  reix^ated  the  one: 
"  (.),  Angelo  benignissimo,  mio  custode,  tutore, 
maestro,  guida,  e  difesa.  sapientissinio  con- 
siglicro,  e  fedelissimo  mio  amico,  al  qual  io  sto 
raccomandato  per  la  bonta  del  Signore,"  etc. 
I  concluded  by  begging  my  Angel  (luardian  to 
help,  if  it  were  God's  will  that  I  should  get  out. 
and  to  take  my  soul  to  purrjatory  if  I  hati  to  die 
where  I  was. 

Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  to  move.  I 
said,  "Glorious  Saint  Michael,  give  me  some  of 
your  strength  with  which  you  drove  the  devil 
down  to  hell,"  and  then  I  moved  my  head  a 
little  to  one  side.  That  was  all  right,  and  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  get  out. 

I  was  quite  liappy,  and  very  deliberate  in 
what  I  did.     First,  I  began  to  investigate  the 


dimi-nsions  of  my  coffin,  and  found  that  il 
fitted  nut  tigliliy.  It  was  just  a  long  bus  of 
iinpbncd  pbnics  like  an  orange  •  liox,  and 
ihc  lop  -Hjuniicd  thinner  thjn  the  sides.  1 
could  lower  my  bands  on  tu  my  tliighs,  and 
pass  them  over  my  face,  and  1  could  jusl 
uncross  my  feet  'J'he  thing  to  do  was  to 
try  and  turn  over  on  to  my  side  so  that  with 
n»y  bands  under  me  I  could  lever  the  lid 
open  with  my  shoulder.  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  I  ought  to  be  cautious,  for  the  shelf  on 
which  my  coflfin  rested  miyht  verj'  well  be  on 
the  top  row,  and  in  thai  case,  if  1  bur^it  it  open 
with  much  violence,  I  might  break  my  neck  by 
falling  about  2sft.  on  to  the  chapel  floor.  So  I 
bt^n  slowly  to  try  to  turn.  Pressing  my 
shoulders  and  heels  against  the  bottom  was  the 
first  movement,  for  the  box  was  too  narrow  for  me 
to  get  my  hands  to  my  sides.  In  this  way  1 
found  that  1  could  make  a  good  lever  with  my 
knees,  and  after  all,  though  my  natural  desire 
was  to  get  my  head  free  first,  il  seemed 
belter  to  loosen  the  bd  any  way,  and  do  the 
turning  over  when  1  had  made  a  little  more 
room.  So  I  started  again  by  planting  my 
heels  firm,  and  drawing  my  body  down  lo  my 
feet  I  remember  chuckling  when  1  became 
aware  that  I  had  on  a  pair 
of  sandals  and  a  loose  gown, 
but  1  found  out  what  it  was 
later  on. 

Gradually  I  felt  the  lid 
bending,  and  the  momtni 
when  1  experienced  the  fust 
slip  of  the  nails  was  one  of 
absolute  bliss.  My  head  was 
soon  off  the  pillow,  and  then 
I  gained  a  good  purchase  on 
the  lid.  A  steady  pressure 
loosened  the  nails  thoroughly 
and  I  heard  a  riving  and  a 
rending.  Now  I  was  aljle  to 
use  my  hands  lo  push  upwards, 
and  little  by  little  1  got  the 
three  planks  loose,  and  pushed 
lliem  away.  One  clattered 
down  into  the  chn[>el  on  aiy 
left  hand  and  another  re- 
mained sticking  to  the  side  of 
ihe  coftin  by  its  own  sjjlinters. 

Then  1  sal  up.  Ihe  one 
thing  in  tlie  whole  world  thai 
1  wanted  ai  that  moment  was 
my  eye-glasses.  My  short  sight 
was  bad  enough,  but  added 
to  ihai  I  could  hardly  bear 
the  light  which  streamed  in 
through  the  open  door.  Dut  to 
tike  things  calmly,  1  sat  there 
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shading  -my   eyes,  and  saying  the  IJtanies  of 
Loretto  lo  the  Madonna  del  I'ortone. 

'Ihirn  1  considered  how  I  should  gel  down. 
Il  did  tiol  then  occur  to  me  llial,  if  I  only 
waited  long  enough,  the  masons  or  somebody 
would  be  sure  to  turn  up,  bui  I  .set  lo  work  lo 
rarry  out  plans  of  my  own.  1  he  floor  looked 
a  long  w*ay  off,  and  I  was  afraid  to  let  myself 
drop  on  to  the  lops  of  the  faldstools  which  lined 
the  wall  under  me.  If  I  jumpe^'J  dear  of  them 
I  should  land  on  the  marble  floor,  which  was 
as  slipjK'r)'  as  glass,  and  hard,  too.  Then  I 
remembered  thai  the  friars  had  raised  ihc  cotTin 
lo  its  loculus  by  something  o(  the  nature  of 
a  pulley ;  and,  sure  enough,  I  could  make 
out  a  rope  dangling  from  .some  |Kiini  in  the 
roof  of  the  chapel,  which  was  beyond  ray 
sight  1  fished  for  it  with  one  of  the 
planks  of  my  coffin  lid,  and  thanks  to 
a  lin.  wire  jiail  which  projected  at  right 
angles  to  one  end,  I  soon  had  the  rope  in  my 
grasp.  I  pulled  on  it  and  found  that  it  went  up, 
perhaps  a  yard.  Then  I  lei  it  out  the  other 
way,  and  found  that  it  ran  over  a  grooved  wheel 
and  had  a  large  hook  at  the  other  end.  So  I 
pulled  again  till  1  ^o\  ihe  hook  fixed  in  such  a 
way  that  il  janmicd  in  the  wheel,  and  then  I 
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swung  myst_-If  »ut  of  my  grave,  sliding  down  ihe 
rope  at  tlie  same  time. 

There  was  a  iiiosl  awful  clatter  as  I  came 
away  from  the  loculus,  for  my  dcath-ctutlurs 
caught  on  one  of  ihe  totftii  nails  .ind  brought 
the  whole  thing  down.  The  wci(jhl  of  the 
box  was  more  than  the  cloth  would  stJiid,  and 
.IS  I  descended  it  ripped  the  gown 
from  the  hip  to  the  lioltom,  and  tore 
my  legs  at  the  same  time.  On  alight- 
ing on  the  floor,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  buried,  as  1  always  desired,  in 
the  Franciscan  habit,  for  I  have 
nuidc  my  profession  in  the  Third 
Order ;  and  that  I  wa-t  none  the 
worse  for  what  I  had  gone  through, 
except  my  scratched 
legs  and  the  ctiafing 
of  my  hand!)  as  I  slid 
down  ihe  rope.  • 

The  next  thing  to 
do  was  evidently  to  i 

gel  home,  but  I  knew  f.  i 

that  there  would  be 
a  scene,  and  that 
everyone  would  be 
frightened  into  fits,  if 
I  made  my  appear- 
ance unannounced, 
and  so  I  resolved  to 
go  up  to  the  Cappu- 
cini.  An  application 
to  the  sacristy  pin- 
cushion disguised  Ihc 
rent  In  my  habit,  and 
having  brought  the 
hood  well  down  over 
my  face,  I  set  out  with 
my  head  t.K:m  down, 
in  rjse  1  should  meet 
anybody.  If  I  had  done  so,  it  would  not  have 
nialtered,  fur  no  one  could  have  known  nie 
from  one  of  the  Frail. 

There  is  little  more  to  say.     Ol  course,  there 
was  a   hiillaitaloo  at  the  convent.      Padre   I'ia 
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went  to  the  family 

with  the  news  of  my 

resuscitation,      and 

lUey  sent  him  and 

my  eye-glasses  back 

in  the  brougham  to 

fetch    me    at   once. 

As  we  drove  up  to 

the  garden  door  we 

saw  the    masons 

come  tearing  down 

the  Olmala  with  the 

rragmenls     of     my 

cofhn. 

Oh,  and  then  I  was  put  to  bed,  and  wept 

over,  and  made  a  lot  of,  and  a  few  days  later 

tht  old  lady  and  I  made  our  escape  to  Spezzia, 

and  went  for  .i  little  yachting,  till  we  all  went 

back  tn  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  November. 


A   collection    of  extremely    interesting    photographs    showing  children   at  school    in    Mrange    lands, 
savage  and  otherwise,  and  giving  many  remarkable  facts  about  these  peculiar  seminaries. 


Nliof  ihc  most  striking  resiills  of  the 
American  Civil  War  was  th«  nunilk:r 
of  schools  that  iinmwii.itely  sprang 
up  in  the  Southern  SUilcs  for  the 
List  of  hljcrated  slaves.  These  un- 
fortunate people  had  been  purposely  kept  in  the 
darkest  ignorance,  not  merely  as  regards  the 
nidimenls  of  general  knowk-dgc,  but  also  in 
the  most  eleiuentar)-  prini-iples  uf  religion.  The 
story  is  oft  repeated  how  after  the  war  a  jjcgro  was 
asked,  "  Who  is  tlod  ?  "  and  how  he  answered 
with  pathetic  simplicity^  "  Massa  Linkun."  He 
lud  vaj^uely  heard  of  an  all-fKiwerful  and 
benevolent  Ueing  -  and  concluded  that  it  must 
be  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  when  the  chains 
of  bondage  were  broken,  no  grcatL-r  jirDof  of 
the  [xissionatu  eagerness  of  these  men  for 
knowledge  could  be  adduced  than  the  vast 
multitude  of  Iil)erated  slaves  that  flocked  to 
school.  Hoary-headed  men  were  seen  doubled 
up  on  hard  benches,  side  by  side  with  their 
own  grandchildren,  learning  the  alphabet  with 
visible  earnestness. 

And  so  it  is  in  all  savage  or  semi-ci«liy*d 
lands.  '  With  the  first  taste  of  knowledge,  the 
first  (glimpse  of  a  new  and  wondrous  world, 
llicse  people  hanker  after  truth  with  an  Inten- 
sity that  would  put  to  shame  the  children  of 
Ihey  drink  deep  of  the  I'arian  springs 


till  the  fountain  cea<.es  to  flow.  No  matter  what 
be  the  age,  or  what  the  condition  of  life,  it  is  the 
same.  In  this  first  photograph  of  ours  Is  seen  a 
group  of  Zuiiiibari  natives  leariiing  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  knowledge  from  an  Knglish 
teacher.  'I'hcy  are  of  Iwlh  sexes,  and  all  grown 
up.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Allen,  was  a  carpenter 
and  builder  cmjiloyed  in  one  of  the  shambas 
(plantations)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zanzibar. 
His  duly  it  was  to  instruct  the  workmen  on  the 
plantation  in  carpenlr)*,  building,  repairing,  etc. 
But  after  the  regular  hours  of  work,  he  would 
sometimes  lake  a  class  of  older  natives  in  the 
o|«;n  air,  and  leach  them  higher  things.  'I'he 
classes  were  quite  voluntary,  no  compulsion 
being  deemed  neccss:iry  to  Induce  the  workmen 
to  attend.  Whenever  Mr.  Allen  found  that  he 
had  some  S|wre  time  to  hold  a  class  he  merely 
rang  a  bell  (shown  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
photo.),  and  the  pupils  caiuc  to  him  for  their 
inblruction.  The  environments  were  highly 
picturesque— tall  grass  in  the  immediate  back- 
ground, a  dense  jungle  in  llic  distance,  and  a 
cool  evening  bree/e  blowing  from  the  sea  in 
front.  Thus,  in  the  verj-  lap  of  Nature,  ihey 
improved  their  morals  and  extended  thcii 
knowledgu. 

In    most    Moliammedan    countries,  on   the 
other  hand,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  knowledge 


« 
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is  limited  lo  the  Koran,  'i'he  same  siiirii  rules 
there  niw  as  in  ihr  cJa)*s  of  Omar,  who,  in 
ordering  ihc  priceless  Alexandrian  Library  to  be 
burnt,  argut-d  llut  if  it  Luntained  the  truth,  it 
was  superfluous —as  the  whole  truth  was  already 
embodied  in  the  Koran— but  if  it  contained 
auglu  that  was  false,  then  it  was  pernicious :  in 
cither  case  it  was  lo  be  destroyed.  Nntwitii- 
standing,  therefore,  a  temiwrary  Saracenic 
renaissance,  the  Koran  still  continues  to  \>c 
the  sole  source  of  knowledge  in  most  Moham- 
medan lands. 

In  our  second 
photograph  is 
shown  an  ligyptian 
ka/it,  or  villaj^e 
school,  forfelahL(.ri 
bo)'8.  Their  niir 
object,  of  course, 
is  to  learn  by  heart 
certain  texts  of 
the  Koran.  The 
method  of  pro- 
cedure is  unique. 
In  lieu  of  so  many 
copies  of  the 
sacred  book,  large 
sheets  of  tin  are 
used  —  made  out 
of  onipty  kerosene 
oil  cans  !  On 
these  are  written, 
by  means  of  reed 
pens,  the  sunas  or 
precepts  of  Ma- 
homet One  of 
these  tin  sheets  is 
given  to  each 
pupil,  while  the 
teacher  holds  one 
also.  He  reads  a 
sentence  from  his 
copy  and  the 
pupils  repeat  it 
after  him,  refer- 
ring to  their  own 
sheets  to  aid  the 

memorj-  ;  then  the  next  is  read,  repeated 
by  the  pupils,  and  so  on  lo  ihc  end.  Then 
llie  pupils  start  again  in  chorus,  and  go 
through  ihe  whole  sheet  repeatedly,  till  it  is 
committed  to  memory.  They  don't  speak 
the  words,  but  cluiiit  them  in  about  two  lull 
notes  of  our  musical  scale,  and  sway  their 
bodies  to  and  fro  the  while  in  unison — the 
teacher's  stick  serving  the  purpose  (among 
others)  of  a  Imnduiaster's  ^ion.  As  Arabic  is 
not  an  unmusical  language,  ibc  voices  are  rather 
/fjftisanl  to  hear  when  the  sinjjers  manage  to 


keep  perfect  time  together.  The  mJscfitef 
begins  when  the  fiirni^iivt:  influence  of  the 
teachers  presence  hapi»ens  to  be  withdrawn  for 
a  while.  Then  a  iK-rfecl  Ixibel  arises,  as  some 
of  the  mischievously  inclined  (boyi&h  nature 
being  identically  the  same  all  the  world  over)  go 
up  tu  a  shrill  soprano,  or  fall  to  the  lowest  bass, 
sijjg  positively  Hat,  run  ahead  of  the  text,  or 
bg  behind,  and  generally  make  themselves  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.  Harmony  Is 
instantly  restored,  however,  ut  the  first  glimpse 

of  the   master's 
cane. 

In  the  back- 
ground of  the  pic- 
ture may  be  seen 
a  screen  of  the 
beautiful  numck' 
ntibttn  work,  for 
which  Kg>pl  is  so 
(amous. 

In  some  of  the 
Indian  niissioiiary 
schools,  in  con- 
trast, knowledge  is 
imparted  under 
less  gorgeous  sur- 
roundings and 
more  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Next 
we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  a  school- 
room at  Chupra, 
India,  damaged 
by  the  late  earth- 
quake. The  room 
was  in  the  mission- 
house,  and  very 
simply  furnished 
— ju.«  a  few  plain 
benches,  a  table,  a 
biack  board  prop- 
ped up  on  a  desk 
against  a  door, 
and  that  was  all. 
And  yet  these 
missionary  school 
in  India  form  the  nucleus  of  secondary  educa' 
tion  in  the  countrj'  (as  optMiscd  to  primary^ 
which  shall  be  mentioned  presently),  and 
have  repeatedly  merited  the  highest  encomium 
of  the  (iovernment.  The  pupils  are  chiefly 
drami  from  the  native  Christian  community  of 
the  town,  though  there  are  a  large  number 
of  heathen  children,  owing  to  the  policy 
of  non-interference,  in  religious  matters,  in  the 
case  of  such  pupils.  As  will  be  noticed  from 
the  photo.,  the  walls  of  this  schoolroom,  as 
indeed  the  whole  mission -ho  use,  were  in  such  a. 
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dangerous  condition  after  the  earthquake,  that 
itiey  lud  tu  bt;  pulled  do>vn  and  built  anew. 

If  one  were  to  consult  Indian  :^tati!ttics  he 
would  find  that  out  of  a  total  population  of 
287,000,000  mentioned  in  the  last  census  (1891), 
Only  about  2,000,000  were  returned  as  "literate." 
From  this  he  would  natumlly  conclude  that  the 
vast  mass  of  people  in  India  were  "  illiternte," 
r>.,  unable  to  read  and  write,  'lliat  would  be  a 
serious  error.  ^\s  Lord  Beaconslleld  once 
observed,  statistics  are  the 
worst  form  of  lies,  because 
they  give  only  a  part  of  the 
truth,  and  consequently  are 
plausible  and  inislcadhig. 
The  fact  is,  those  2,000,000 
pcfer  only  to  thoise  literate 
as  regards  the  English 
lanf(uagc.  As  regards  ilie 
vemacular,  there  is  hatdly 
an  Indian  child  that  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  it.  In 
every  Indian  village  there 
is  a  patshala,  or  vernacubr 
primary  school,  attended  by 
the  children  of  even  the 
poorest  classes.  In  the  ad- 
jacent photo,  will  be  seen 
such  a  school  in  Bengal 
It  is  simply  a  mud-walled, 
straw-thatched  hut,  and  thai 
not  in  the  best  of  condition 
A  number  of  ragged  llttk- 
urchins  are  seen  sitting  on  a       r-.^mas 


s(|uatliiig  on  the 
.unround.  [In  this 
[ihoto.  the  dass  ts 
iciiig  licld  outside 
owing  to  (he  heat ; 
in  case  of  rain, 
etc.,  the  hut  itself 
is  rec)uisitioiied. 
In  front  is  the 
guru,  or  master, 
sitting  on  a  low 
cane  stool.  The 
»u|'ils  vary  in  age 
rom  about  five  to 
iwelve.  and  are 
joth  sexes — 
though  girls,  as  a 
rule,  are  rare.  In 
he  foreground 
will  be  seen  a 
Ittle  girl  si[uatiing 
on  the  ground, 
who  Iws  come  W 
look  on  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  her  own  admittance.  The  in- 
struction is  given  orally,  though  cheap  spell 
ing  -  books  and  elementary  readers  are  some, 
times  used.  Some  of  the  older  boys  possess 
a  number  of  palm  leaves  on  which  thej 
practice  writing  or  sums  with  a  reed  pen.  the 
writing  being  erased  with  a  wet  rag  for  fresh 
work.  These  Indian  children  are  terribly 
precocioas.  The  writer  has  personally  met  with 
boys  of  twelve  who  knew  practically  the  whole 
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of  arithmetic,  and  sonifeven  a  few  proposition:) 
of  Euclid.  Moreover,  their  knowledge  of 
gt'ogwi^hy  and  history  would  put  to  blush  many 
a  European  child  of  the  s;ii]ie  age. 

The  method  of  iniii.iiion  into  these  schools 
is  highly  interesting.  In  the  above  pholoi^mph 
a  quaint  ceremony  is  depicted  with  a  liille  girl 
candidate  (the  same  one  as  in  our  last  photo.) ; 
but  it  may  he  mentioned  in  jxisstng  that  the 
ceremony  is  identically  the  same  tn  the  case  of 
boys  as  well.  As  soon  as  a  child  has  passed  the 
age  of  four  years,  four  months,  and  four  days,  an 


auspicious  day  is  clrascn, 

and  i\\i-  rhikl,  aft«.r  Ixith 
ing  ami  putting  on  a  new 
^^armeiit,    proceeds  to  tlw 
temple  of  ^imsat/n'  {the 
(loddeji-s  of  \>isdom),  .-ind 
there  prostrates  himself  (tw 
licrself)  before  the  shrine 
in     humble     supplication. 
Then   he  (or  she)   comes 
to  the   school  .and   pros- 
trates himself  again  before 
the  master  (as  in    the 
photo.)  who,  as  the  vice- 
gerent  of    Snritsti//u',   is 
entitled  to  such   honour. 
The  master  then  performs 
the  L:cremony  of  Mthkhor- 
hfc,  or  "putting  tlic  chalk 
into   the  hand  of  the  neo- 
phyte"- a  sort  of  baptism 
of  learning.   He  sits  on  the 
ground     by    the    side    of 
the  candidate  (as  in  the 
photo.),  places  a  piece  of  chalk  between   his 
fingers  and  guides  them  to  trace  on  the  ground 
the   first  five  letters  uf  the  veniuculur  alpb:il>eL 
After  this  ceremony  the  name  of  the  candidate  is 
enrolled  in  the  school  register,  and  lie  thenceforth 
attends  as  a  regular  pupil.     The  ceremony  lias 
to  be  performed  in  every  case,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  pupil  having  well-to-do  parents,  it  is  done  at 
home  by  a  tutor,  who,  in  fact,  instructs  the  pupil 
privately  through  the  entire  elementary  course. 

We  now  eoine  to  something  equally  inlerest- 
ing,  though  in  a  different  manner.      In  our  next 
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photo,  will  Ix:  seen  the  hoys  of  the  Christian 
Training  School,  1  ),iskn,  Punjjb,  M  tlinncr. 
There  being  no  question  tif  casit-  in  their  i-ase 
(being  at)  t-hri:iiians)  ihey  of  course  tlJne 
together.  This  is  the  method  of  procedure : 
At  the  appointed  hour  all  the  boys  assemble  in 
the  school  compound  (wtuiiher  [>ennitting)  and 
sit  round  in  a  circle,  each  with  a  plate  and  a 
curious  drinkingcup  in  front.  At  the  centre 
will  be  seen  the  master  with  a  large  dek(hi 
(tnaniclled  vessel)  containing  curry  and  rice. 
Behind  him  stands  the  Mmti  (water-carrier) 
with  his  muisuck  {water  ■  skin),  from  which 
he  fills  the  cups  of  the  pupils.  This  gentle- 
man, it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  has 
bfX'n  imniurtalized  by  Kipling  in  his  appre- 
ciative poem,  "  Gunga  Dcen."  Each  pupil 
in    turn    goes    to    the  master,    and    has    his 


school  when  hts  pupils  began  to  incrcas*^ 
beyond  the  dimensions  of  a  humble  hut. 
Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  building  or 
carpentrj',  and  guideii  merely  by  a  few  bints 
from  books,  he  started  a  large  stone  structure 
with  the  eager  aid  of  his  pupils.  In  the  p!ioto. 
he  is  standing,  square  in  hand,  superintending 
the  work  of  the  boys  around.  It  turned  out  a 
fjiie  building,  and  the  boys  were  justly  proud  of 
their  handiwork.  Indeed,  one  of  ihem  was 
overheard  boasting  of  the  important  part  he  had 
played,  and  when  asked  what,  replied  with  due 
solumnily,  *'Sir,  I  helped  to  carry  the  stones!" 
lividentiy  he  was  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 
Irish  hodman,  who,  having  emigrated  to  AnYerica 
in  search  of  work,  wrote  to  Biddy  in  Ireland  to 
come  over  and  join  him,  '"as  he  fwas  havin"  a 
foine  toime  av  ut ;  he  merely  carrid  the  brricks 
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share  of  the  curr)'  and  rice.  When  all  are 
served  they  stand  up,  and  grace  is  said  ;  then 
they  fall  to  with  a  gusto,  the  curry  and  rice 
disap|x:aring  under  their  nimble  fingers  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  A  second  helping  is  given, 
or  perhaps  a  quota  of  chappaties.  They  seem  a 
merry  lot,  and  are  all  grinning  in  happy  expecla- 
lion— especially  the  boy  on  the  extreme  left. 

We  next  luve  what  is  perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phase  of  primitive  education,  to  wii, 
boys  building  their  own  school.  Missionary 
work  in  heathen  lands  has  to  be  carried  on 
hand  in  hand  with  general  education,  so 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hills,  of  I^uUimoega,  New 
Guinea,  deemed    it  necessary   to   build  a    new 


to  th'  top  "  (up  thirteen  stories  !)  "an'  th'  spal- 
peen there  did  ail  th'  wurrk  ! "' 

In  our  next  photo,  will  be  seen  a  very  in- 
teresting little  group,  coini>osed  of  the  boys 
of  the  Kilimani  School,  Universities  Mission 
to  Central  Africa.  Its  origin  is  of  unique, 
if  not  pathetic,  interest.  The  youngest  boys, 
Rscued  from  slave  dhows  by  the  British 
men  of- war  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  hnnded 
over  to  Miss  Mills,  a  lady  w-ho  for  many  years 
has  been  a  true  mother  to  about  fifty  of  these 
oiphancd  or  kidnapped  children.  The  photo, 
represenu  a  few  of  these  boys  at  her  school  in 
Kilimani.  They  are  baptized,  tnughi  the  rudi 
nients  of  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  some  u*  '  ' 
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trade.     As  tlicy  grow  up,  tlicy  art  transferred  to 

(he   Mission's  college  at   Kiungani    fur  further 

irainiiig^ai  least,  if  they  be  promtsini;  pupiK 

^inc  of  tht.'sc  Itttcr  b^umc  missionaries  in 

time,  and  Miss   Mills  has   had  the  happiness 

to   see   one    of    her  little  waifs    grow    up    to 

t>e  ordained  deacon.     Another  pupil  of  hers 

came    under    licr     charge 

under    most    remarkable 

circumstances.      When    a 

mere   baby,   he  fell  ill   on 

board    tlie  slave    dhow, 

and    was    in    consequence 

thrown    ovcrbanrd    by   the 

Arab    slavers   to    save   any 

bollicr.       He  was  washed 

ashore  by  the  tide  in  some 

miraculous  manner,   and 

picked    up  alive    by   some 

of  Miss  Mills's  boys.      Uy 

constant  care  and   nursing 

she    managed  to  pull   him 

through,     and     ihenceforth 

he  became  the   pet  of  the 

whole  school. 

In  some  of  the  poorer 
parts  of  India,  the  work 
of  mere  education  in  the 
vernacular  primary  schools 
has  TO  be  supplemented 
by    that    of    mamtenancc        A'rvM  «■ 


This  is  done  chiefly  with 
fund-s  contributed  by 
kind  hearted  Kurojieans, 
iir  wealthy  natives  of 
the  neighbourhood.  In 
(he  photo,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  will  be  seen  .such 
a  ragged  school,  in  the 
district  of  Jubbuliwre, 
bei  ng  washed  and 
cleansed — a  very  neces- 
sary operation  —  as  a 
preliminary.  A  barber 
(that  man  -  of-  all  -  work 
in  India)  is  deputed  for 
the  purpaw.  \Vhere  the 
hair  lias  been  unwashed 
and  unkempt  for  a  long 
period,  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  odorif- 
erous accumulation  is 
to  shave  the  head  clean 
as  a  billiard-ball — as  in 
the  photo.  After  that, 
the  urchins  are  well  soused  in  a  pond  and 
scrubbed  hard  with  pieces  of  burnt  brick- 
in  lieu  of  soap.  Though  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  the  very  poorest  classts,  (hey  neverthe- 
less look  plumper  and  fatter,  owing  to  the 
charitable  aid  they  receive,  than  moat  children 
of  Indian  villages. 
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Vo  be  continued.^ 


A   Brush  with  a  Sea  Lioa. 


Bv  Theo.  GikT. 

A  remarkable  story,  idling  how  a  gentleman  in  the  Fslkland  Islands  went  to  sketch  some  sea  lions 

from   Nature  and  was  attached  by  one  of   these  savage   monsters.      The  fight  is  terrible  and  thrilling, 

and  the  identical  sketches  that  brought  about  the  encounter  arc  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time. 


TON  my  word."  said  the  Manager, 
'  it's  a  regular  family  party." 

He  had  dismounted,  and,  still 
r.ulding  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
wus  gaxing  steadily  at  a  group  of 
ohjecls  on  the  sands  some  little  disinnce  off. 
Hclow  him  was  a  steeply  shelving  twnk  of  large, 
loose  sbinglf,  extending  for  some  twenty  yards, 
and  terminating  in  a  strip  of  sandy  beach,  which 
marked  the  inner  circle  of  a  hitle  crescent- 
shaped  Ijay.  At  either  paint  of  this  crescent 
a  rugged  headland,  formed  by  an  advancing 
spur  of  the  mnge  of  bleak,  dark  -  coloured 
hills  filling  up  the  back- 
ground, sheltered  it  from 
the  winds  ;  and  between 
those  hills  and  the  beach 
stretched  an  expanse  of  flat. 
bogg)'  countr)*,  covered  with 
totig,  yellowish  grass,  and 
broken  here  and  there  by 
clumps  of  the  grey  -  green 
vatchinal  bushes  or  pouU  of 
shallow  water,  shining  faintly 
in  the  pale  sunbeamii, 
whcrt:  both  tejl  and  sttipe 
were  disporting  themselves 
witli  a  freedom  which  showed 
how  little  cause  they  had  as 
yet  found  for  fear  in  the 
vicinity  of  tnnn. 

"  A  regular  family,  by 
Jove  !  '*  the  Manager  re- 
I>i.'aied.  "  'I'wo  lions  t"ie 
"jnly  a  young  'un  ;  and  three 
— four-  6ve  ladies  and  their 
babies.  What  an  opportunity  fi>r  a  sketch,  if 
one  can  only  get  near  enough  ! " 

He  had  turned,  while  speaking,  to  take  a 
battered  tin  [>aint-box  and  sketching-block  from 
the  valise  at  the  back  of  his  saddle;  and  having 
only  waited  to  hobble  his  horse,  which  was 
already  quietly  cropping  ai  the  thin,  stunted 
grass  fringing;  the  lop  uf  the  bank,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  di-scend  the  Utter  :  not  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  standing  —  there 
the  -  shingle  was  so  deep  and  loose,  that 
at  ihc  first  attempt  to  pltmgc  through  it 
his  legs,  in  theit  long,  heavy  riding-hoots,  sank 
Ctr  abovr  the  ankle— but  about  a  dozen  yards 

vata.  — 
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in  the  rear,  where  a  row  of  rock  ledges  jutting 
through  this  shingle  afforded  a  securer  foothold  ; 
and  having  gained  the  sands  he  walked 
briskly  ak^ng  till  he  had  (^ssed  ihc  spot 
above  which  his  horse  was  tethered,  and  was  in 
full  view  of  the  objects  of  his  que!5t ;  two  fine 
sea  lions,  one  still  only  a  calf;  the  other  a  full- 
grown  and  truly  magnificent  S[>ecimen,  measuring 
nearly  15ft.  from  head  to  tail,  and  with  a  great, 
ruddy  brown  m.Tne,  sprawling  lazily  on  the  wet 
sands  ;  while  about  him  lay,  or  fawned,  three  or 
four  slender  lady  seals,  looking  :dn;oht  im- 
possibly small  beside  their  huge  mate,  and 
accompanied  by  their  young 
ones. 

They  could  not  sec  the 
Manager,  who  was  sheltered 
from  their  view  by  a  big 
boulder  of  rock,  behind 
which  he  crouched  ;  besides, 
the  wind  was  blowing  from 
them  to  him  ;  so  that  be  had 
no  fear  of  their  delecting 
his  vicinity  and  making  a 
sudden  bolt  into  the  sea  ; 
while  of  any  other  sign  of 
the  disturbing  presence  of 
humanity  the  place  was  as 
free  as  though  these  sea 
animals  were  the  fir>it  ever 
created  on  the  ifuiet  bosom 
of  the  new  made  world 
before  the  Voice  had  spoken 
which  called  man  into 
the  world  for  their  destruc- 
tion. 

calm   and   pleasant :    calmer, 
the  Falkland    Islands 


The  djy  was 
indeed,  than  days 
generally  are  in  the  brief  spring  and  summer 
which  visit  their  desolate  shores  ;  the  sea  rolling 
in  in  I'mg,  lazy,  grey-green  ripples,  striped  with 
a  broad  band  of  dark  brown,  where  the  kelp 
Iwds  showed  their  stiff  entanglement  of  fleshy 
leaf  and  stem,  imiienetnibic,  unbreakable, 
tougher  and  more  cruel  than  the  tentacles  of  an 
octopus,  in  their  power  of  clutching,  constrict- 
ing, and  embracing  in  a  thousand  and  unc 
knots  and  meshes  the  most  powerful  swimmer 
that  ever  tried  to  reach  shore  from  a  foundered 
vessel,    and    holding    him   until    he    droii 
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beneath  ihc  surface  of  the  waves.  Between  this 
kelp  line  and  the  sands,  big  speckled  "ledger- 
head  "  ducks  and  a  whole  crew  of  scarlet -eyed, 
spry-looking  little  liell-divcrs  were  dipping  and 
floating  in  the  sunny  space  of  smoother  water 
within^  while  further  out  the  sleek  black  head  of 
a  king  penguin  was  just  visible  above  the  waves 
making  steadily  fur  the  opposite  headland  ;  and 
high  oveihead  a  long  string  of  gulls,  many 
hundreds  in  mimtx-'r,  were  ijassing  out  to  sea, 
uttering  their  shrill,  w-ailing  cries  as  they  flew. 

As  for  tlic  sea  hons,  unconscious  of  observa- 
tion, ihey  were,  as  the  Manager  said,  disporting 
themselves  like  a  happy  family :  Ihc  young. 
ungrown  male  sitting  up,  his  round,  clumsy  head 
thrown  liackwards,  engaged  in  a  sort  of  romp- 
ing game  with  two  still  more  juvenile  members 
of  iIh*  household  ;  while  his  huge  senior  lay  on 


sketching  block  propped  upon  his  knees,  the 
tin  paint-box,  and  a  little  flask  of  water  he 
always  carried  in  his  pocket,  on  the  sands  beside 
him ;  and  placed  so  that  he  saw  bis  group 
framed  between  two  granite  boulders,  which  also 
served  as  a  shelter  for  himself-  Me  had  already 
put  in  the  main  outlines  with  a  few  broad 
touches,  and  was  begiiming  to  work  at  the 
details  of  the  old  lion's  head,  chuckling  gently 
to  himself  at  how  envious  Abbott  would 
be  when  he  showed  him  the  sketch  next 
day  (Abbott  was  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  small  detacliment  of  marines  whom 
a  disdainful  Drilish  Government  considered 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  this  smallest 
and  loneliest  of  liritish  colonics,  and  the 
only  person  in  that  colony  who  shared  its 
Manager's  taste  for  natural    history),  when  it 
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his  side,  submHling  to  the  worshipful  attcnlions 
of  his  harem,  his  enormous  dark-brown  body. 
still  wet  from  the  sea,  glistening  like  polished 
rosewood  against  the  smooth  dun  yellow  of  the 
sands;  his  mancd  head-  the  great  white  tusks 
showing  fiercely  as  if,  even  amid  endearments, 
warning  ofT  possible  foes —slightly  lifted  from  the 
ground,  while  every  now  and  then  he  emitted  a 
low,  thunderous  sound  less  like  a  roar  tlian  a 
deep,  ]mrrtng  groan. 

But  for  this,  and  the  cry  of  the  gulls  over- 
head, the  silence  was  so  intense  that,  in  the 
pauses  between,  the  Manager  could  hear  the 
crop,  cropping  .sound  of  his  horse  litill  trying  (o 
make  a  scanty  meal  along  the  crest  of  the  bank 
twenty  yards  away. 

He    was   getting    on    splendidly,  with    his 


struck  him  that  the  lion's  roar  pcalcd  out  much 
more  loudly  and  angrily  llian  it  had  done  before. 
He  looked  tip  sharply  from  his  block.  The 
huge  beast  was  still  extended  on  its  side,  its 
he:id  a  little  turned  as  if  to  [H.Ttnit  one  of  the 
lady  seals  to  ])ress  her  check  in  quite  a  hun)an- 
womanly  fashion  against  his,  No  Lastern 
Sultan  could  be  taking  life  more  luxuriously; 
but  in  the  same  moment  the  angry  roar  sounded 
again,  still  nearer  than  before,  and-  -the  Manager 
recognised  the  fact  now  with  a  start  of  anything 
but  pleasure— from  ithinJ,  not  in  I'rnnt  of  him  ! 
He  turned  quickly  ;  and  there,  about  twenty 
paces  from  him,  just  coming  up  from  the  sea, 
which  slill  washed  over  Us  tail  and  hinder 
quarters,  was  a  second  lion  fully  as  large  as  the 
other,  its  big  white  teeth  bared   as  if  for  the 
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i-mission  of  a  lhir<l  roar,  its  yrtat,  (lark,  blooil- 
!>hnt  eyes  Tixcd  menacingly  on  ihu  puny  human 
intruder  on  this  pritnt;val  suliluilc. 

At  the  same  instiint  the  irop,  cropping  sound 
above  ceasfd,  and  there  cainu,  instead,  a  shrill, 
sUrtlcd  ndgh  from  tho  horse,  friglitcncd  by  the 
sudden  intrusion  q(  this  strange  apparition  on 
the  sands  below  him.  "By  Jove!"  cried  the 
Manager,  and  sprang  to  his  feet;  for  simul- 
taneovrRly  with  the  horse's  neigh,  as  if,  indeed, 
talcing  it  for  a  sliout  of  defiance  from  his  human 
ania}'<.ini>t.  the  sea  liun  had  made  a  hinyc  ft)r- 
ward  which  brought  bitn  clean  out  of  the  water 
and  within  a  do/en  paces  of  the  l-mer. 

The  Manager  was  not  a  cowar<l,  ami  he  was 
an  ardent  naturalist :  two  statements  which 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  include  one  another. 
Ten  minutes  before  he  had  been  exceedingly 
anxious  to  get  near  enough  to  n  fine  male 
specimen  of  the  sjx.'cics  otaria  jubata  to  be  able 
to  paint  its  portrait  accurately  and  i[)  detail. 
Only  a  month  prior  to  that  be  had  inspected 


with  ndmiration  not  unmingled  with  emy  a 
niagnificeiil  and  remarkably  [Jt^rfcct  set  of  lion's 
teeth  which  his  friend  AUImU  had  obtained 
from  a  sailor  who  had  shot  the  owner  of  them 
from  a  boat. 

Ktit  the  lion  to  whom  Ihost  teeth  had 
belonged  was  dead  and  skinned  before  they 
were  prepared  and  handed  round  for  admira- 
tion by  tlieir  exhibitor :  and  the  lion  whose 
portrait  the  .Manager  was  desirous  of  [winting 
was  well  in  front  of  him,  and  in  such  a 
pusiiion  as  to  keep  the  arlisi  out  of  view  of  his 
model ;  lK>th  of  which  cases  were  very  different 
from  having  ttie  linn  wiihin  a  few  paces' 
distance  in  your  own  rear,  and  the  teeth  all 
generously  visible  indeed,  but  firmly  fixed  in  their 
owner's  jaw,  and  gnashing  and  dripping  foam 
with  perfectly  insane  fury  at  your  discovery. 

A  seal  is  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  help- 
less beasts  in  creation.  A  child  might  butcher 
it  with  impunity  so  far  as  resistance  goes.  Even 
a  sea  lion  is  peaceful  and  non^oiubauv«. «,«;:» 
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except  in  such  seasons  as  Kipling  styles  the 
"  time  of  new  song,"  and  that  which  the 
Manager  called  "the  fomily  party  season";  but 
at  these  times  he  waxes  as  fierce  and  dangerous 
to  those  who  rashly  intrude  upon  his  company 
as  any  of  his  maned  brothers  of  the  desert ;  and 
when  a  creature,  weighing  something  like  a  ton, 
measuring  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and 
with  teeth  powerful  enough  to  crack  the  thigh- 
bone of  an  ox,  waxes  ferocious,  it  is  not  well  to 
be  within  his  reach. 

The  Manager  realized  all  that  in  the  second 
in  which  he  looked  into  the  red,  vicious  anger 
in  the  lion's  eyes,  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  kicking 
ova"  paint-box  and  water-botde,  and  letting  his 
sketching-block  fall  unheeded  on  the  sands. 

"The  deuce! "he  said  to  himself.  "What 
has  put  the  old  man's  back  up  ?  Has  he 
just  escaped  from  some  sealers  with  the  point  of 
a  harpoon  in  him  ;  or  is  he  a  soured  bachelor 
irritated  by  the  connubialities  of  Mahomet  and 
his  spouses  over  yonder ;  or,  has  Mahomet 
stolen  one  of  his  wives  to  add  to  the  harem, 
and  does  he  mistake  me  for  the  despoiler  ? 

Anyhow "  his  hand  went  to  the  pistol-pocket 

at  the  back  of  his  belt,  but  it  came  back  empty. 
The  revolver  was  there,  but  unloaded,  as  he 
remembered  at  the  moment,  and  the  cartridges 
were  in  his  valise.  It  was  a  case  for  heels,  and 
the  Manager  took  to  them. 

Not  for\vard !  It  would  have  been  easy 
enough  for  a  man  to  distance  a  sea  lion  on  level 
sands  or  dry  land.  Five  seconds  would  do  it ; 
but  in  front,  and  taking  up  the  entire  width  of 
that  strip  of  sand,  sprawlud  lion  number  one; 
and  Mahomet  surrounded  by  his  wives  was 
likely  to  be  even  more  pugnacious  than  Mahomet 
wifeless,  who,  in  his  turn,  barred  the  way  to  that 
rocky  staircase  by  which  the  Manager  had 
descended  to  the  sea  level.  He  dashed  upwards 
through  the  shingle. 

And  exactly  the  same  thing  hapi>ened  as 
on  his  previous  attempt  in  that  direction  !  At 
the  second  step  his  legs  sank  so  deeply  in 
the  loose,  shifting  pebbles  as  almost  to  engulf 
him.  He  dragged  them  out  with  such  force  as 
to  leave  one  boot  partially  behind,  and  with  it 
still  dangling,  half  on,  half  off  his  foot,  sprang 
forward  just  as  the  huge  body  of  the  lion 
came  with  a  kind  of  flopping  leap  right  across  the 
wet  sand  and  on  to  the  shingle,  making  the 
whole  surface  of  it  quiver,  and  sending  a  rain  of 
pebbles  clattering  downwards  under  its  weight. 
It  was  so  close  behind  him  that  he  had  barely 
time  to  tear  off  the  encumbering  boot  and  fling 
it  from  him  as  he  ran ;  and  in  doing  so  he 
stumbled  again,  righted  himself  with  a  jump, 
struck  his  unshod  foot  (he  had  forgotten  its 
cemSition)  ^gainst  the  sharp  edge   of  a  rock, 


cutting  it  to  the  bone  and  making  the  blood 
spout  as  from  a  siphon,  staggered  wildly  under 
the  sudden  pain,  and  fell,  head  foremost,  with 
outstretched  arms  clutching  at  the  shingle, 
within  two  yards'  length  of  his  pursuer, 
whose  blunt  snout,  flaked  and  dripping  with 
foam,  inflamed  eyes,  and  gaping,  cavernous 
jaws,  seemed  to  tower  over  him  like  a  ghastly 
vision  above  a  mountain  of  rough,  greasy  mane 
and  dark,  evil  •  smelling  flesh,  inflated  with 
blubber  and  slimy  with  foam,  seaweed,  and  the 
scales  of  countless  small  fishes  which  had  served 
it  for  its  prey. 

In  the  same  instant  there  came  a  mighty, 
booming  roar ;  the  monster  stopped  short,  and 
lifted  up  a  huge,  clumsy  flipper,  solid  and 
massive  as  a  block  of  living  ironwood.  The 
Manager  saw  it  rise  between  his  face  and  the 
sky  as  he  lay  there  for  the  moment  beneath  it ; 
and  in  that  moment  he  also  saw  quite  distinctly, 
painted  as  it  were  against  it,  an  old  Elizabethan 
manor-house,  gabled  and  creeper-covered,  seven 
thousand  miles  away  across  the  troubled  ocean 
in  Old  England,  with  the  Squire,  6ft.  4in. 
in  his  shoes,  lean,  upright,  and  ruddy  skinned, 
despite  his  sixty-odd  years,  pausing,  gun  under 
arm,  before  starling  for  his  morning  tramp  over 
the  turnip  fields,  to  listen  to  a  letter  just  received 
from  abroad,  which  his  wife,  a  tiny,  bright-eyed, 
little  old  lady,  in  a  lace  mob-  cap  and  kerchief, 
was  opening  with  dainty  mittened  fingers  .... 
the  ktkr  that  was  to  tell  them  of  their  soil's 
death!  while  on  the  sunny  lawn,  just  outside, 
Jack,  the  black  retriever,  and  Spot,  the  good  old 
|)ointer — be  could  rememl)er  how,  as  a  boy,  he 
once  shot  Sjwt  by  accident  while  fooling  with  a 
fowling-piece,  and  how  Spot  would  lick  his  hands 
all  the  while  the  pellets  were  being  extracted  to 
show  he  bore  no  malice— whimpered  impatiunlly 
under  the  keeper's  hands.  He  saw  all  this  ;  and 
yet  more  clearly,  and  in  the  same  instant,  he  saw 
four  little,  motherless  children — three  curly-haired 
girls  and  a  small,  blue-eyed  boy — racing  along 
the  broad,  wooden  veranda  of  the  Managerial 
house  in  Stanley,  some  fifty  miles  away  across 
the  island,  to  bid  him  good-bye  before  he 
started  on  his  ride  to  the  distant  cattle  station 
from  which  he  was  now  returning.  He  could 
see,  gazing  wistfully  into  his,  the  grave,  steadfast 
eyes  of  his  little  Lily — Lily,  his  eldest  and 
favourite,  who  had  all  her  dead  mother's  gentle 
ways ;  and  beyond  them — what  he  was  not 
conscious  of  having  noticed  at  the  time — the 
shamed  flush  on  Dora's  face  (careless  little 
^gg^g^  that  Dora,  always  !)  because  he  spoke 
sharply  at  the  sight  of  an  ungartered  stocking 
wrinkling  down  her  chubby  leg.  Fathers  h(^ 
to  speak  sharply  when  there  was  no  mother  to 
teach  tidiness ;  still,  if  that  was  the  last  time  1 
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,  .  .  .  And  what  a  selfibh — vrbat  an  insensate 
fool  he  had  been  lo  ketp  ihe  cliildTf  n  wiili  him 
in  tliat  desolate  island  after  their  mother's 
death,   instead  ot  sending  them   home  to  be 

properly  cared  for  by 

The  hu}4<-'  flipper  came  down  with  a  '*snias!i" 
like  a  hod  of  coals ;  but  in  that  instant,  and 
with  those  two  [lirturt'S  in  his  eyes,  he  had 
managed  to  twist  round  and  Sing  himself  on 
one  side,  so  that,  instead  of  descending  on  his 
face  and  crushing  the  hfe  out  of  it  and  him 
simultaneously,  it  struck  the  shingle  just  six 
inches  away,  with  such  force  as  to  scoop  out  a 
deep  hole  in  it  and  tu  send  half  a  bushel  of 
stones  scattering  over  the  prostrate  man.  He 
was  struck  on  the  face,  the  hands,  the  head, 
bruised,  half  hidden,  almost  stunned  by  them  ; 
but  before  the  un\vicldy  menilxT  could  be  drawn 
out  for  a  second  blow,  he  had  struggled  on  lo 
bis  knees,  and  seizing  a  great  lump  of  stone 
from    the    loost'  ni.'i-s-s   mound   him,  hurled  it, 


straight  and  true  as  ever  he  launched  a  cricket 
ball  in  the  old  school  house  playing  fields  years 
before,  full  in  the  brute's  mouth. 

There  was  a  stifled  roar.a  crunching,  grinding 
sound  as  the  huge  jaws  closed  on  the  rock, 
crushing  and  splintering  the  solid  granite  like  a 
crust  of  bread  in  a  mortar ;  and  in  that  momentary 
chi-<-k  the  Manager  was  on  his  feet  and  liad 
gained  a  dozen  paces.  Then  he  stumbled  again ; 
bul,  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  clutclicd  at  another 
boulder  and  hurled  it  at  bis  pursuer  with  the 
same  result  as  before,  only  this  time  his  next 
stride  brought  him  within  reach  of  a  straggling 
branch  of  valcbinal  bush  overhanging  ihe  bank. 
He  caught  hold  of  it,  sprang,  and  the  next 
moment  was  standing  on  the  grass,  breathless, 
hatless,  panting,  with  only  one  boot  on,  and  the 
blood  streaming  from  his  wounded  foot ;  but 
ft^t— as  safe  as  in  his  own  diawingroom  ! 

His  horse  stopped  cropping  at  the  poor,  dry 
herbage  (he  seemed  to  have  heard  the  sound 
going  on  all  the  lime),  and, 
lifting  its  head,  looked  at  him 
in  mild  inquir)'.  Far  off,  the 
nnichniarried  lion,  initated  and 
disturbed  by  the  roars  of  his 
unseen  rival,  roared  in  response, 
\i.hile  hi.s  wives  huddled  ihem- 
sujves  behind  him,  or  glided 
discreetly  down  to  the  water, 
diiving  ihcir  offspring  before 
iht'm  ;  and  the  second  lion, 
baffled  and  l)ewilderL:d  by  ihe 
disappearance  of  his  human 
^  irtim,  and  beginning  lo  he 
stupidly  awarr,  through  this  dls- 
unt  trumpeting,  thai  the  real  foe 
n;is  in  that  direction,  sinpiied 
short,  and,  after  an  instant's 
hesitation,  began,  slowly  and 
lumberingly,  lo  turn  round. 
In  another  minute  he  might 
lu\e  been  gone  —  but  for  ihe 
Manager ! 

And  jiLst  then  the  Manager 
was  a  very  angry  man  ! 

In  thai  minute  be  had  loaded 
the  heavy  Colt's  revolver  he 
rarried  ;  and,  coming  to  ihe 
(ilgc  of  the  slope,  knell  down, 
:  >uk  steady  aim,  and  fired.  The 
liullct  hit  the  brute  full  on 
ihe  head,  fltUtentd  itielf  against 
the  skull,  and  fell  with  a  clink 
on  to  the  stones  below.  The 
animal  never  even  troubled  to 
mm.  The  Manager  fired  again, 
the  second  bullet  hilling  the  ear, 
cutiuig  a  dce^  ^l\.c«.  ' 
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losing  itself  among  the  dense  tangle  of  the  mane. 
The  lion,  irritated  by  the  smart,  lifted  its  head 
and  stared  anj^ily  in  the  direction  whence  it 
came  ;  and  in  the  same  moment  the  .Manager 
fired  a  third  time,  the  shot  piercing  the  centre  of 
tJic  right  eye  and  penetriiting  lo  the  brain.  He 
only  knew  what  he  had  done  when  he  saw  the 
huge  carcass  quiver  from  end  lo  end,  heave 
suddenly  upwards^  and  roll  over  with  a  crash 
which  shook  the  solid  ground  and  raised  every 
echo  in  the  bay. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when  ihe  Manager 
(having  refreshed  himself  with  a  pull  of  brandy, 
bound  up  his  foot,  got  his  boot  on  again  ;  and 
last,  not  leobt,  achieved  a  very  fair  sketch  of  the 
head  of  his  now  prostrate  foe)  climbed  back 
again  into  his  saddle  and  gave  the  reins  a  jerk. 
Il  had  been  iminful  tvork  hobbling  up  from  the 
beach  with  his  recovered  painting  materials. 
His  hat  was  gone  altogether,  cnished  under 
the  enormous  carcass  of  the  dead  sea  lion. 
There  was  a   bruise  on   one   uf  his  temples, 


and  a  cut  on  his  under  lip  where  a  sharp  frag- 
ment  trom  thai  rain  of  sliingle  had  struck  il ; 
but  the  Manager's  eyes  were  full  of  serenity,  and 
the  lips  under  liis  long  moustache  smiled  con- 
tentedly. 

"  Abbott  will  lie  mad  with  envy,"  be  said  to 
himself,  "  when  he  sees  both  the  sketches  and 
the  head.  The  teeth  mayn't  be  as  perfect  as  his 
set ;  but  he  hadn't  chipped  those  by  feeding 
their  owner  on  granite  pills.  And  it's  a  magnifi- 
cent skin  !  I'd  belter  get  back  to  the  station 
and  send  two  of  the  peons  over  to  tike  it  off. 
It'll  mean  not  seeing  the  children  for  another 
night ;  but  this  cursed  foot  of  mine  isn't  fil  for 
a  sixty-mile  ride  till  I've  doclored  it  a  bit, 
and"  (the  smile  deepened  under  his  mous- 
tache) "Now,  1  wondej,"  he  said,  aloud,  "if 
that  Dora  child's  stockings  will  Ijc  wriggling 
round  her  ankles  when  she  comes  to  meet  me  ! 
Well : •' 

I'or  once  the  thought  of  his  little  daughter's 
iniquities  crossed  his  mind  with  a  half-[iatlietl<' 
sense  of  amusement  rather  tiian  reprobation. 


ilt  nwi  uihiiit  tn.tiin£  Iktit  u/tutii^  lithUti  llml  Ml   Iftntrt  nwi  mtUeJitif  fy  Ihr  a^ry  mumm/zt.) 


Bv  S.  Ri-Aik  McBtATH. 


A  remarkable  festival  pictured  by  snap-ahots.  and  dcicribed  by  the  am  ueur  photographer  himself. 
This    article  reveals  the    peculiar    inventive    genius  of    the    great  American    nation  for  organizing 

ceremonial  functions. 


I  HIGH  way  would  most  [wople  direct 
any  gentleman  requiring  a  carnival  ? 
To  Rome,  of  course,  or  lo  Nice,  or, 
ni.iybe,  Menione — perhaps  by  pre- 
krence  to  Rome,  because  the 
proverb  assures  us  that  all  rnads  lead  that  way, 
and  the  gentleman  wouldn't  get  lost.  Hut  the 
New  World  can  supply  a  carnival  as  well  as  the 
Old  —  tan  supply  carnivals,  in  fact,  in  good 
number.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  is 
thai  of  New  Orleans,  taking  place  at  the 
orthodox  lime — just  before  lA*nt.  In  future  let 
Fargo,  of  North  Dakota,  rear  its  head  as  proudly 
as  New  Orleans. 

Fargo's  carnival  takes  place  ever)'  June,  and 
it  coinmemoratc^s  the  destruction  of  the  town 
on  June  7th,  1893.  Here  arises  the  voice  of  the 
Superior  Person.  *'  No,"  observes  the  Superior 
Person;  "you  mustn't  rail  a  June  festival  a 
carnival— that  applies  only  to  the  festival  before 
Ix-nt,  because  the  word  carnival  means  a  fare- 
well to  Hesh  eating."  Hut  the  Su]x:rior  Person 
is  wrong  as  usual  —the  word  means  nothing  of 
the  kind,  It  conies  from  the  late  Ijlin  carnek- 
vamen.  and  it  means  "  soiace  of  the  flesh."  And 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  calendar  to  pre- 
vent the  good  people  of  Fargo  from  solacing 
their  mortal  flesh  in  June  if  it  please  them— 
then  the  word  is  right,  and  Kargo  is  right,  and 
everything  is  <]uile  corrtcl.  And  if 
anybody  is  justified  in  solacing  his  flesh, 
it  is  the  man  who  has  had  it  scorched  in 
the  fire  of  1893.  Hut  as  a  fact,  the  (ire 
did  Fargo  ultimaTe  good.  It  swept  aw.ny 
a  prairie  town  of  shanties  and  cabins, 
and  now  Fargo  is  a  decorous,  prosperous 
town  of  the  brickiest  and  stoniest.  .Sn 
the  anniv'ersary  of  the  hrc  is  celebrated 
in  Fargo  with  much  rejoicing. 

The   secret   society  is  an   institution 
thai    flourishes    exceetlingly    in    Fargo, 
and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of    ihi- 
"  F.I    Zagal    Temple    of     the 
Shrine"  (vcr>'   noble,  that),   a 
uf    Ihe    Freemason's  order,   that 
ramivat   took    lis    Ix^innln-^s.   in 


the  procession.  Money  is  spent  also,  and 
this  year  the  procession  alone  cost  $4,000, 
of  which  tl^:-  Kl  Zagal  Templars  ex[K-udcd  half. 
W'e  give  a  'few  photographs  of  parts  of  this 
procession. 

First,  in  the  morning  there  was,  of  course,  a 
baseball  match.  'J'hen,  In  the  afternoon,  the 
Fire  Departincnl  gave  an  exhibition  run  to  an 
imaginary  fire.  At  i.\\  pin.,  the  exact  time  at 
which  the  fire  alarm  w.is  given  in  earnest  on  the 
day  when  Fargo  was  destroyed,  an  alarm  in  sham 
was  given.  Out  came  the  engines,  and,  amid 
great  excitement,  they  lore  off  to  tlie  terrible 
scene  of  desiruction,  gallantly  put  out  nothing, 
and  returned  amid  enthusiastic  plaudits.  Then 
the  procession  started. 

First  came  thj  herald  of  Rnmeses  the  Great, 
with  oflirers  of  .State  at  his  heels,  bearing  the 
King's  arms.  Then  the  monarch  himself,  sitting 
on  a  gorgeous  tlirone,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  many  slaves.  His  majesty  was  a  very 
popular  character,  and  was  received  with  vast 
enthusiasm,  a'markable  in  a  democratic  country. 
His  perspiring  slaves  toiled  sturdily  under  the 
hot  sun,  and  the  chocolate  slain  on  their  faces 
ran  gay  in  st.irs  and  stripes.  After  his  majesty 
came  a  mighty  retinue,  and  the  bearers  of  the 
treasury  on  foot.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph,  these  latter  carry  a  mighty  strong  box 
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year  1894-  In  the  four  anniversary 
fescivals  since  that  date  great  pro 
grcss  has  been  made,  so  tliat  now 
great  preparations  are  made,  and  vasi 
quantities  of  brain  power  and  mid 
night  cJeciricity  are  squandered  iwi 
Cb«   devices     intended    for    display   in 
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on  their  shoulders,  ha^ed  nnd  clasped  and 
masaivc,  sufy^cstivc  of  Inilliun  and  diamoiid** 
in  pecks  and  bushels.  No  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  the  crowd  lo  capture  this 
chusl  en  route,  which  is  a  great  teslimoiiy  to  the 
honesty  of  Fargo  ;  for,  indeed,  it  vras  as  valuable 
a  soap  box  as  the  town  could  produce,  embel- 
lished with  most  excellent  paint ;  and  it  b.id 
been  found  most 
convenient  to 
carry  it  empty. 
It  is  not  stated 
what  penalty  was 
decreed  for  any 
sightseer  so  dar- 
ing as  to  lool:  .it 
the  heels  of  lliu- 
treasury-  beareI^, 
and  there  to  pc;- 
ceive  the  endi  ot 
their  ancu  nt 
Egyptian  tweed 
trousers. 

Then  there  were 
more  priests,  and 
after  tliem  Apis, 
the  sacred  bull, 
with  a  neat  cm 
blcniatical  rloih 
across  his  back. 
Beliind  him  came 
the  masters  of  the 


l>edight,  and  the 
lorsesthcm-wlvcs 
brillianUy  cajari- 
buned,  and  kick- 
ing up  nobly  be- 
fore and  behind ; 
and  then  such  a 
LTowd  of  *'  speci- 
mens— ^warious," 
..s  would  have  be- 
nmddled  the  wits 
of  Mr.  Venus ; 
I'.ic  kee[K:r  of  the 
records,  more 
banner  -  f>earers, 
■<1avc!i  with  rolls 
t'f  papyrus,  over- 
M.-ers  of  public 
buildings  with 
instruments  of 
i»;?ice,  and  others. 
Next  Ciime  an 
obelisk  curiously 
inscribed,  drawn 
by  sixteen 
"  slaves,'*  got  up, 
as  the  photograph  shows  (although  it  doesn't 
show  all  of  them),  in  a  sott  of  rational  dress  with 
white  skirls,  and  presided  over  by  a  hairy,  choco- 
late-hucd  despot,  with  a  long  whip.  On  one  side 
of  the  obelisk  (not  visible  in  the  picture)  there 
appeared  the  inscription:  "(jreat  Kii^g  Rameses 
greets  the  nobles  of  the  desert,  and  hangs  out 
the    rope    of  welcome    to    the    nonces  —  Es 


\.-  Aj'to. 


THK    CARNIVAL    OF    THE    MYSTIC    SHRINE. 


Selamux  Aleikune."  Which  noliody  can  deny. 
There  w.is  also  added  the  remark  :  **  The  sands 
are  hot,"  tvhidi  was  very  hkely  indeed. 

After  the  obelisk   cime  a   sort  of  panorama, 
mestnl  to  iUu.stratf:  an  Egyptian  hnrvtst  scene. 
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Labourers  brandished  ancient  implements,  and 
bullocks  drew  an  ICyyptiaii  pIou;;h  fashioned  of 
a  forked  log,  while  behind  walked  the  sowers 
with  their  liags  of  seeds  .iKoiit  their  iiciks  all 
correct,  of  course, 
though  perhaps 
rather  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for 
the  lares  slartin;: 
out  on  a  [>aik;r 
chase.  Then 
came  a  siring  of 
mules,  wilb  sacks 
of  grain  —just 
visible  in  the 
photograph,  be- 
hind the  sowers. 
And  ilie  agiicul- 
lural  dcjiartincnt 
finished  up  with 
an  Egyptian 
thrashing  ma- 
chine drawn  by 
oxen. 

Next  a  big  wag- 
gon carried  a 
tableau  npreseni- 
ing    the  tinbaliii- 

ing  of  the  dead. 

v«i.b.— at. 


In  the  photograph  one  gets  cipital  views  of  the 
grave  and  reverend  stgniors  presidint;  over  the 
opei  ation,  but  the  corpse;  is  to  M>me 
extent  hidden  by  mystic  drapt-ries.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know,  however,  tliai  he  took  readily  to 
the  embalming  fluid,  and  (the  day  being 
hot)  was  even  understood  to  ask  for 
more ;  also  that  the  process  was  so 
entirely  successful  that  he  is  in  excellent 
healih  now,  and  very  active.  A  terrible 
warning  to  politicians  was  hung  from  the 
tail  of  the  waggon. 

After  the  emiialming  of  the  dead 
natunlly  followed  the  judgment,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  Egyptian  ideas,  and  a 
tablciu  of  the  allegory  of  the  passing  of 
the  soul  of  Menes  over  the  sacred  lake 

in  care  of  Charon,      And  then //it 

feature  of  the  procession.  This  was 
a  sinuous  low,  niany-Iegged  monster, 
140ft.  long,  illustrating  the  trans- 
figumtion  of  unaccepted  .wuls.  It  would 
seem  that  the  unaccepted  soul  of 
the  naughty  ancient  Egyptian  was 
apt  to  be  transmigrated  into  the 
body  of  a  gigantic  centipede  gr  cater- 
pillar —  unless  the  thing  is  a  dach- 
shund. A  long  61e  of  small  boys 
provided  the  legs  and  the  locomotion, 
and  great  enthusi.nsm  greeted  the  some- 
what wobbly  progress  of  the  brute.  But  disaster 
awaited  this  procession  within  a  procession. 
The  burden  of  the  unaccepted  souls  grew  very 
heavy,  and  the  close  he.it  under  the  covering, 
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warmed  by  the  blazing  sun,  grew  more  than 
the  Ikij's  (uniJoetic  rascals ')  would  stand, 
and  so  the  weird  monster  droo|H;d  and  died 
by  the  wayside,  became  lrans(ij;urcd  into  a 
rebellious  and  thirsty  mob  of  parboiled  school- 
boys, and  ihy  procession  knew  it  no  mare. 
But  it  was  a  great  wonder  while  it  lasted. 
No     Egyptian 

Crocession  would 
e  complete  with- 
oul  Cleopatra, 
and  t  h  e  r  e  s  h  e 
was,  hargi:  and 
all,  being  drawn, 
as  an  improve- 
ment on  classic 
traditions,  by 
mules.  And  a 
very  handsome 
Cleopatra  he  was, 
too,  and  she  bore 
himself  right 
royally,  with  her 
majestic  head  on 
his  broad  shoul- 
ders to  weri  ng 
above  those  of 
her  attendants 
in  his  barge  — 
a  mixture  of 
genders  due  to 


[he  fact  that  the  cliaracter  was  sustained  by  a 
big  man.  And  then  cimc  a  rush  of  dancing 
dervishes,  and  all  was  gas  and  gaiters. 

Hut  there  was  no  bigoted  adherence 
to  things  Kgyptian  in  (his  procession.  Topical 
matters  had  their  share,  and  Admiral 
Dcftcy's  flagship  O/jm/n'a  came  steaming  down 

the  street,  as  the 
ivexi  photograph 
shows,  banging 
off  terrific  can- 
nonades at  the 
shop-windows.  It 
(Hd  actually  steam 
down  the  street, 
I'L-ing  neither 
tirawn  nor  pushed, 
but  carried  by  a 
traction  engine 
In  its  interior. 
Perhaps  to  repre- 
sent the  trail  of 
foam  beaten  up 
by  her  propeller, 
a  detachment 
of  sailors  in 
white  uniforms 
followed,  every 
man  bearing 
the  national 
fiag. 


Hoys,  moreover,  were  nol  done  with  the 
procession  yet  Thuy  mlftht  be  beaten  at 
ct;nlii»ede  or  a  dachsliund,  but  they  iouid  play 
at  soldiers  all  the  lime.  And  so  tliey  m;irc:hcd, 
a  full  coni|)any  of  tlieiii,  willi  ^iin!)  at  the 
slope— terrible  guns,  made  of  the  most  mur- 
derous broomsticks  in  all  North  Dakota,  with 
flat  stocks  nailed  on. 


A  long  lorry  carried  a  representitlon  of  the 
log  cabin  that  was  familiar  in  the  district  ages 
a^-o,  in  iSy3.  Tlie  washing  was  realistically 
hung  out,  anri  round  Ix-hlrul  ihe  neighbours 
fiddled  mtrrily  the  old  dance  tune  of  "  Hoe 
Down."  This  tableau  (or  "  float,''  as  it  is  called 
in  America)  was  the  contribution  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Woodmen. 


i6d 


^^m  Another    secret 

^^H  society       a    weird 

^^H  anil  icrhl)lc  organ- 

^^M  tzatian    spoken  of 

^H  (with  bated  breath) 

^m  as  the  "Order  of 

^B  the    Hoo-  Hoo^' 

^^B  came    out    with 

^^1  their  own  ship  of 

^^B  wnr,    with    di:£idly 

^^P  sto\-e  •  pipe     guns 

^^  complete.     The 

terror! nspiring  en 
sign  of  the  order 
— the  direful 
Black  Cat— was 
conspicuously  dis- 
played, and  a 
vigilant  look-out 
was  kept  from  the 
tower  by  an  eagle- 
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ntK  ORIMK  or  IHIt   M(W  WUUL 


eyed  member  armed  with  a  pair  of  binoculars, 
made  especially  targe,  by  the  simple  process  of 
lashing  together  two  empty  beer  hollies.  It  is 
freely  rumoured  that  upon  news  reaching  Madrid 
of  the  completion  of  this  formidable  war-vessel, 
the  Spanish 
Government  in- 
stantly made  over- 
tures for  peace. 

Another  topical 
feature,  and  not 
[he  least  of  ihem, 
nor  the  last,  was 
furnished    by    the 


mspinng  spcclacle 
of  Uncle  Sam  and 
John  Hull  march- 
ing side  by  side. 
Certainly  they  are 
rather  a  long  way 
apart  in  the  photo- 
graph, but  the 
appearance  is 
largely  due  to  the 
short  focus  of  the 
c:imem,  and,  any 
way,  the  intention 
is  good  enough. 
It  may  be  taken  to 
typify  the  march- 
ing side  by  side  of 
John  Hull  and 
Uncle  Sam,  each 
on  his  own  side  of 
the  way,  and  not 
crowding  tlie  other ;  also  that  Uncle  Sam  and 
John  Hull  take  up  all  the  street  between  thtrn. 

And  so  went  the  June  carnival  of  iS(;8  at 
Fargo,  North  Dakota  no  bad  bit  of  fun  in  its 
size  for  a  town  of  no  more  than  ic.ooo  inhabit- 
ants. And  in  the 
evening  there  was 
great  business  at 
the  lodges  of  the 
societies,  for  it 
was    the  great 


l/A^^. 


occasion   for 
tialion    of 

members. 
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A  Storv  of  THE  I.ATE  Masiionai.vnd  Ri:nELi.roN.      Uv  EowAxn  John  Hakt. 

A  plain,  unvarnished    tale   Irotn    South  Africa,  dealing  with  the  glowing  heroism   that  Bcems  to  be 
part  and  -parcel  of  every  one  of  our  Colonial  kinsmen.     This  incident  will  be  particularly  interesting 

to  South  African  folk. 


ALISBURY,  the  capital  of  Mashona- 
larid,  w:is  sctrlliing  with  consterna- 
tion, and  in  a  state  bordering  on 
panic,  in  the  month  of  Junt*,  1S96. 
Against  all  likclihuod,  the  Mashonas 
to  aid  llieir  former  oppressors,  the 
from   the    :5th    to  the   18th  of 


had   ri:iei) 

Mauibele,  and 

June,  and  ihence  onward  for  many  terrible  days, 

ahnost  evt-ry  hour  brought  tragic  tidings. 

Prospectors,  miners,  and  tra- 
vellers, unsuspicious  of  danger, 
were  bcin;{  attacked  and  slaugh- 
tered in  alt  directions.  Stores  and 
lonely  houses  were  besieged,  looted, 
and  burned,  after  the  owners  were 
sbin.  Refugees  were  cut  off  in 
attempting  to  come  in.  On  a  farm 
a  few  miles  from  Salisbury,  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norton,  their  infant 
daughter,  an  English  nurse,  and 
two  white  aiisislanls,  were  all 
massacred  and  hideously  muti 
lated,  and  even  the  very  sheep- 
di^s  were  asscgaied,  in  the  brief 
Interval  of  time  it  required  for  a 
mes.senger  to  cycle  iqto  town  for 
news  and  out  again  to  the  farm  at 
topmost  speed.  Various  little  out- 
lying communities  were  fiercely 
Ixsicged ;  and  on  several  roads 
waggons  were  standing  abandoned, 
near  the  remains  of  wh.\t  had  once 
twen  human  beings,  but  were  now 
an  outrage  and  offence  against  the 
morning  sun. 

Judge  Vincent,   the   Chartered 
Company's    acting    administTatnr, 
could  only  muster    250    burghers 
armed  with  but  eighty  rifleb  and 
one  Maxim  l>etween  them,  to  pro- 
tect the  300  women  and  children 
in    Salisbury.      Desperate    efforts 
Were  being  made  to  divert  a  column  on  its  way 
to  (be  front  from  Natal,  but  transport  difficulties 
connected  with  rinderpe'il  were  hkely  long  to 
deity  its  arrival. 

Mr.  iJari  Judson,  chief  inspector  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  Telegraph's,  and  a  then 
recently  gazetted  cajunin  in  the  Khodesia 
Horse,   was   one   of    the    few    men    who    had 

*  Tlir  Rwin  uuilim-i  ol  iSit  Mirriri^  incidcni  virre  nUinl  to  th* 
_?{**>'  try  Cit|Ji»n  l>Bi'i  IiidwHi.  Uii  ijvutl*  of  tht  p*n  pby««l  by 
At   l.trtcr   in   Ibe   px[inmii>n  luid   lo   t>«  liloned    iriMn  otlier,  ImiI 


prophesied  that  the  Mashonas  would  rebel. 
Though  a  young  man,  he  was  an  old  pioneer, 
had  taken  part  in  two  campaigns,  and  knew  the 
country  well.  He  liad  recently  perfonmnt  the 
daring  feat  of  riding  alone  and  by  night  through 
the  enemy's  camp  fires  from  Gwelo  in  Matabele- 
land,  across  country  into  MashonaLind,  and  had 
been  struck  by  the  appearance  of  armed  watch- 
fulness he  had  observed  among  the  Mashonas. 
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Having  friends  at  the  Mazoe— a  small  settle- 
ment centring  round  the  Alice  Mine  at  the 
head  of  the  Ma/oe  Valley,  about  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Salisbury — Judson  wired  lu  Mr. 
Salthouse,  manager  of  the  (loldlields  of  Mazoe 
Company,  the  news  of  the  murders  as  it  came 
in.  This  was  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against 
treachery,  as  the  first  crimes  were  not.  for  the 
most  port,  accepted  as  indicating  u  general 
uprising.  When,  however,  early  on  Wednesday, 
the  17th  June^  the   Inspcc-lor  had  occa&MM>  *" 


wire  the  Mazoc  people  the  terrible  list  of 
murders  ending  for  that  day  with  ihc  blood- 
curdling Norton  iiiiis&icrc,  he  sug^tstcd  iliiil 
their  womenfolk  at  least  had  belter  come  into 
Salisbury,  where  a  strong  langer  was  being  con- 
structed. A  little  later  the  same  c^-ening  the 
(loveriimcnt  reecivetl  reliable  information 
that  a  large  inipi,  evidefitly  the  same  re- 
sponsible for  the  Norton  and  other  massacres, 
was  marching  on  to  the  Mazoe.  This 
made  matters  so  much  more  serious  that 
the  Inspector  went  to  Judye  Vincent  and 
obt.imed  his  permission  to  take  a  conveyance 
to  the  Mazoc,  there  being  no  oiher  means  of 
the  women  netting  <]uickly  into  the  town. 
C'onsL-qucntly  at  midnight 
a  waggon,  or  large  wagon 
etle,  atul  six  mules  left 
the  telegraph  o^ice  in 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Illakislon,  Ciiptain  Jud- 
son's  clerk,  and  'I'rooper 
Zimmerman,  of  the 
Rhodesia  Horse.  Hlakis- 
ton,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven,  the  son  of 
an  English  \icar,  had  per 
suaded  the  Ins[)octor  to 
be  allowed  to  lake  hi:^ 
place,  having  previously 
extracted  a  promise  from 
his  superior  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  him.  He 
had  pleaded  hard  for  this 
indulgence,  saying,  "  Let 
me  go,  Mr.  Judson.  I 
lla^  had  no  excilenienl 
since  I  came  to  this 
country  ;  there  is  sure  to 
be  some  now.  Let  me 
go  (his  once  !  "  A  speech 
of  infmite  pathos  as 
seen  by  the  light  of 
after  events. 

It  may  be  here  said  iImi  the  [urty  at  the 
Mazoc  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Sallhouse, 
sonic  CaiK"  boys,  fourteen  Mashonas  (who 
afterwards  revollcd) ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cass,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dickenson,  and  Messrs.  Archer- 
Burioii,  Sprerkley,  Koutledge,  Kiirlxiirn,  Fascoe, 
Stoddard,  Faull,  C.oddard,  and  Darling.  Most 
of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cass,  whu 
had  a  farm,  and  Mr.  Routtedge,  who  was  in  the 
Telegraph  Department,  were  connected  with  the 
niiites. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  (Thursday,  the 
iSth)  a  telegram  was  received  from  Blakision 
announcing  his  safe  arrival  ;  thai  he  had 
met  nothing  on  the  road,  and  was  ready  to 


tin.  »Ar< 


Wl 

breakfasted. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  outside  had  l>ecome 
increasingly  grave.  There  was  no  longer  room 
to  doubt  that  the  rising  was  general,  and  that 
swarms  of  rebels  were  moving  rapidly  over  the 
face  of  the  counlry,  lo  atuck  the  whites. 
Therefore  the  refugees  w..re  warned  that  they 
would  run  less  danger  in  laagering  up  at  the 
Mazoe  than  in  attempting  to  come  in,  as  hadij 
been  previously  arranged.  The  answer  to  this 
was  that,  oning  lo  a  misunderstanding,  some  of 
the  men  had  already  started  off,  and  hence  the 
remaintler  were  not  m  a  position  to  hold  their 
own.  Judson  then— by  wire,  of  course— imme- 
diately ordered  the  Mazoe 
telegraph  orti<e  to  be 
closed,  after  first  instruct-' 
ing  Blakision,  Sallhouse, 
and  the  men  with  them 
to  start  off  at  once  with 
the  ladies.  The  Inspector 
[Kissed  the  next  few  hours 
feverishly  anticipating 
their  arrival. 

On  going  into  the  office 
later  on,   he  was  aston- 
ished -  -  t>elieving    Mazoe 
to    have    been    deserl 
since  moming^to  h 
the     Mazoe     inslrumeni 
clicking.    It  ceased  as 
i-ntered,  and   Lieutenant 
Harrison,  then  in  charge 
of    the    Salisbury*    Tele- 
graph,    silently     handed 
him  this  message : 

"  IMakiston  to  Inspector 
Judson.  Three  men  killed. 
Alice    Mine   surround 
.Seiui  help  at  once.     O 
only  Chance,    (lood-bye. 

Three     minutes 
ihc     instrument     c 
clicking  in  the  Salisbury  office  the  heroic  si 
iwller  of  that  nwssage  was  lying  dead  on  th 
grass.      The    news    from    the    Mazoe    great 
distressed  Judge  Vincent,  for  he  was  now  bei 
harassed  on  all  sides  with   the  most  pit* 
appeals  for  assistance,    which,    for    the    m 
jiart,    he   was   unable    to    grant.      Now,    w 
Judson  jsked  him  if  nothing  t;ouId  bu  done 
a-ssist  the  Mazoe  people,  be  said  he  was  afmid 
no   men   could   be  spared.      After  some   talk. 
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however,  ilie  Inspector  was  granted  permissioB^H 
tu  take  four  men,  and  these  he  chuse  from  the^l 

did  not 

ledgers 


members  of  the  Rhodesia  Horse.     He  did  not 
tell  them  the  contents  of  Blakiston's  mes&\ 
which  he  also  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
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his  own  young  wife— the  parting  with  whom  and 
his  four  months'  old  child  wns  not,  under  the 
ircumstanccii,  an  easy  matter. 

Just  bcfaru  sunsL-t,  the  little  patrol  of  uiii; 
officer  and  four  men  rode  out  of  the  town  on  its 
forlorn  errand.  The  party  consisted  of  Captain 
tidson,  and  Trooptrrs  Honey,  (luyon,  (iodfrey 
Icing,  and  Hecidriks ;  but  three  miles  out  It  was 
joined  by  Captain  Stamford-Brown,  who  was 
chief  (xiymaster  of  the  Rhodesia  Horse,  but 
not  on  its  onlinary  fighting  strength. 

Five  miles  out  the  patrol  met  two  Salisbury 
outposts,  who  reported  that  tliey  bad  been  ten 
miles  .along  the  road  without  seeing  a  sign 
of  anything  coming  in  the  distance.  This  news 
deepened  the  grsivity  of  the  situation.  The 
fact  that  no  sign  of  the  refugees  was  forth- 
coming was  strong  presumptive  evidence,  either 
that  the  part)*  had  been  cut  up,  or  were  in  laager 
somewhere,  and  in  urgent  need  of  assistance. 
After  consultation,  Judson  decided  to  ask  for 
reinforcements,  and  accordingly  ordered  Trooper 
King  to  ride  back  to  Salisbur)*  with  a  letter  to 
the  Commandant  describing  the  situation. 

Thti  patrol  then  pushed  on,  and  near  the 
Gwebi    Kiver   unearthed  a   native,  who,  when 

allengfcd,  fled  precipitately.  After  a  brief 
;hase  he  disappe;»Ted  in  the  dense  bush,  pro- 


"JI.*Dst>H    «(KT   A   SHOT    ACIUH    HE-M. 


ibly  escaping,  though  Judson  sent  a  shot  after 
'I'he  leader  of  the  patrol  {following  the 
sample  of  Colonel  Burnaby  in  the  first  Soudan 
impaign)  carried  a  double  barrelled  duck  gun, 


landed  with  *'  loopers" — a  very  effective  weapcm 
at  short  range. 

With  one  brief  halt  to  loosen  girths  and  allow 
horses  and  men  a  hasty  meal,  the  patrol  rode 
on  to  Mount  Hampden,  and  ,ig;iin  lialted, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  the  while.  Here,  at 
half-past  three  in  the  morning,  they  were  joined 
by  a  reinforcenienl  from  Salisbury,  consisting  of 
Troopers  Finch,  PoUett,  Niebuhr,  Coward, 
Mulvaney,  and  King.  At  4.15  a.m.  the  whole 
party  made  a  start,  and  after  a  series  of 
mishaps  struck  the  Mazoe  River,  proceed- 
ing thence  without  opposition  to  the  farm 
house,  which  was  found  to  have  been  recently 
deserted.  Here,  during  a  halt  of  nearly  two 
hours,  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  drink  fur 
man  and  horse  was  taken,  the  long  halt  and 
refreshment  being  rendered  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  fatigue  of  both  horses  and  men. 

The  Mazoe  Valley  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
It  is  eight  miles  in  length  and  500yds.  wide 
at  the  base,  formed  by  low,  rocky  hills,  heavily 
timbered  on  the  west ;  and  the  lofty  Iron  Mask 
Mountain  on  the  cast.      The  Alice  Mine  lies 
just  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  valley,  but 
.T  little  to  the  westward  ;  and  near  it  are  the 
Mining     Commissioners'    and      Native     Com- 
inissionerb'  offices,  two  stores,  and  some  houses, 
while  at  the  foot  of  a 
smalt  kopje,  a  mile  or  so 
north-east  of  the  mine,  Is 
situated     the    telegraph 
ofHce.    The  narrow  road 
from  Salisbury  runs  along^ 
the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
and  on  both  sides  is  com- 
pletely  fenced    by  long 
coarae   grass   and  reeds, 
about  9fi.  high.    At  inter- 
vals it  is  intersected  by 
dongas  or  deep  gulleys. 
Mahobhob   trees,    thorn 
acacias,   and    wild    oats 
abound    in    the    valley, 
which  is    moreover   en- 
livened by  the  chattering 
of    numerous    baboons ; 
but  the  members  of  the 
patrol    this  hot   June 
morning   cursed  its    pic- 
turesqueness,     and     the 
rank    jungle    growth 
which  would  afford  such 
close     cover     for     their 
enemies. 
The  vedettes  posted  during  the  hail  to  guard 
against    surprise  liad  reported    that  they  saw 
swarms  of  natives  running  about  on  the  distant 
kopjes,  evidently  in  a  great  stale  o(  tvc\v«»M 
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Bm  close  ai  hand  there  was  everywhere  a 
strange  silence.  The  at>scnce  of  natives  at 
work  in  the  mcalie  fields  wurc  an  ominous  look, 
and  nil  members  of  the  patrol  fell  they  had 
5lcm  work  before  them. 

Before  starting,  Judson  addressed  his  com- 
rades, pointing  out  that  lliey  were  about  to  enter 
what  might  prove  a  veritable  death-trap,  and 
that  there  must  be  no  thought  of  turning  hack 
after  they  had  once  started.  Not  a  man  of 
them,  however,  shrank  from  the  mission ;  and 
descending  the  rise  on  which  the  farm  stands, 
they  crossed  the  Taiagora  River  and  proceeded 
in  single  tile,  judson  leading,  with  Captain 
Brown  a  close  second.  The  commander  now 
dispensed  with  an  advance  guard,  not  feeling 
justified  in  risking  the  life 
of  any  member  of  the  (larty 
for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
mainder- 
After  cxiveri  ng  ha  If  a 
mile  or  more,  they  entered 
a  stretch  of  very  tall,  dense 
grass,  in  length  about 
jooyds.,  terminating  in  a 
perfect  jungle.  It  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  an  ambus- 
cade, and  turning  in  his 
saddle,  Judson  gave  ihc 
abrupt  order,  "  Gallop  ! " 
Still  going  in  single  file 
tbcy  tore  alon}^.  the  only 
sound  being  the  thunder 
of  the  hoofs  of  the 
horses.  Judson  dashed 
through  the  extremity  of 
the  jiatch  about  ten  yards 
ahead  of  Brown,  who  was 
closely  followed  by  the 
others.  Then  he  wheeled 
his  horse  round,  and  mis 
ing  his  gun  covered  the 
thickest  clump  of  grass, 
past  which  Niebuhr  and 
FoIIett  were  then  galloping. 
As  he  did  so,  a  do^en  shots 
rang  out  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  fire  and  smoke  burst 
out  of  the  grass  not  si.\ 
yards  from  the  two  men, 
and  at  the  same  moment 
both  of  them  were  on  the 
ground,  horses  and  all.  In 
the  s.imc  instant  Judson 
caught  sight  of  the  natives 
croucliing  in  the  grass  and 
fired  his  slug  -  charged 
barrels,  felling  twu  of  them. 
This    alone    prevented    a 


volley  being  fired  on  Honey  and  Coward, 
latter  of  whom  was  thrown  by  his  horse — who 
was  frightened  at  the  sudden  discharge — right 
in  front  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  horses  wltc  killed  outright ;  Pollett 
was  badly  shaken  and  Niebuhr  severely 
wounded,  his  hand  having  been  shattered  by 
slugs.  Brown,  Hendriks  Coward,  and  Honey 
then  opened  a  hot  (ire  on  the  enemy  lo  er^age 
their  attention,  while,  with  great  difficulty, 
Judson  got  the  wounded  man  on  to  his  horse 
behind  him,  Pollett  cbmbering  up  behind 
Hendriks.  *I"hcn  they  fired  a  volley  into  the 
rebels  at  forty  yards,  and  again  started  off  at  a 
gallop,  Niebuhr's  wounded  and  useless  arm 
hanging    limply  over   Judson's  shoulder,  j|| 
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S&turating  the  front  o(  the  ktter's  tunic  with 
his  blood. 

Before  they  had  galloped  many  hundred  yards, 
a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  seen  running 
parallel  with  them  along  the  mountain  side  to 
cut  them  off.  Judson  at  once  halted  his  detach- 
ment and  poured  volley  after  volley  into  the 
enemy,  the  Martinis  at  300yds.  range  doing 
good  execution  among  the  natives  and  forcing 
them  to  retire. 

Once  more  the  party  started  forward,  but  this 
time  at  a  gentle  canter,  emptying  their  rifles  as 
they  rode,  and  keeping  up  a  running  fight.  On 
approaching  thick  clumps  of  grass  which  swarmed 
with  concealed  natives,  they  dislodged  them  by 
firing  volleys  into  them  as  they  advanced,  and 
then  rushed  past  the  dangerous  spots  at  a  flying 
gallop.  The  men's  faces,  streaming  with  sweat 
and  grimed  with  powder,  were  set  and  stern,  for 
all  realized  their  imminent  danger,  and  felt  that 
the  odds  were  heavily  against  their  reaching  the 
end  of  the  valley  alive. 

Judson  gave  orders  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
more  getting  wounded,  and  the  survivors  being 
unable  to  carry  them,  they  were  to  stick  together 
and  endeavour  to  secure  a  position  on  one  of 
the  kopjes,  where  they  would  be  able  to  hold 
their  own,  at  least  while  the  ammunition  lasted — 
a  prosj)ect  that  must  have  recalled  to  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  the  fate  of  the  heroic  Wilson  patrol 
on  the  Shangani  River  in  the  last  Matabele  War. 

About  four  miles  farther  on  they  passed  a 
wrecked  cart  with  a  dead  donkey  in  the  traces, 
while  a  wounded  one,  standing  a  few  yards  off, 
looked  at  them  piteously.  Lying  quite  close  to 
the  cart  was  the  body  of  a  white  man,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Faull,  neatly  covered  with 
branches. 

At  this  portent,  the  same  thought  occurred  to 
all — that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mazoe  had 
probably  been  completely  wiped  out,  and  that 
their  desperate  ride  had  therefore  been  in  vain. 
Judson  decided,  and  so  informed  his  comrades, 
that  if  they  were  unable  to  discover  their  friends 
alive,  they  were  to  fight  their  way  to  the 
telegraph  oflice  and  inform  the  Salisbury 
authorities  of  their  plight.  They  would  then 
laager  up  as  best  they  could,  the  fact  of  their 
having  no  food  and  but  little  ammunition  left 
forcing  all  to  realize  that  such  a  proceeding — 
though  the  only  one  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances— could  be  but  a  preliminary  to  certain 
death. 

The  fire  that  was  opened  on  them  as  they 
approached  the  end  of  the  valley  was  simply 
terrific,  and  had  not  their  enemies'  aim  been 
disordered  by  their  return  fire  and  galloping 
tactics,  not  a  man  of  them  could  have  lived 
throuch  it    Just  as  they  were  heading  for  the 


telegraph  office,  they  heard  a  great  shout  of 
mingled  triumph  and  despair,  and  looking 
round  they  beheld,  standing  up  and  waving  to 
them  from  within  an  improvised  laager  on  a 
small  kopje  near  the  Alice  Mine,  the  men  and 
women  they  had  fought  their  way  so  gallantly 
to  rescue.  But  for  that  shout  the  patrol  might 
have  ridden  past,  so  hidden  was  the  laager  by 
masses  of  the  enemy.  Through  these  blood- 
thirsty savages  the  relief  force  now  shot  a 
pathway  for  themselves;  and  whilst  under  a 
hail  of  lead,  but  still  firing  volley  after  volley, 
they  came  up  the  slope  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a 
minute  rescuers  and  rescued  were  united. 

Thus  Dan  Judson's  patrol  had  had  to  fight 
their  way  in  under  a  continuous,  heavy,  close- 
range  fire  from  dense  cover,  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  But  the  besieged  had  also  a 
terrible  experience  to  relate. 

When  on  the  Thursday  it  was  decided  that  all 
the  Mazoe  people  should  proceed  to  Salisbury,  a 
party  of  the  men,  as  before  related,  started  on 
ahead,  taking  with  them  fourteen  native  carriers 
and  a  cart  drawn  by  two  donkeys  to  carry  their 
provisions.  About  ir  a.m.  they  left  the 
rough  laager  of  logs  and  boulders  which  had 
been  constructed  the  previous  day,  but  had  not 
gone  above  three  miles  when  their  carriers  led 
them  into  an  ambush.  Cass  and  Dickenson  were 
done  to  death  on  the  grass  with  assegais  and 
knobkerries,  whereupon  the  rest  turned  the  cart 
round  and  jumped  in,  but  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  Faull.  who  was  driving,  was  shot 
through  the  stomach  by  a  native  concealed  in 
the  grass  not  four  yards  from  him.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  one  donkey  was  killed  and 
the  other  wounded,  and  the  men,  abandoning 
the  cart,  then  ran  for  their  lives. 

They  met  the  wagonette  containing  the  three 
ladies  and  turned  it  back.  Finally  shooting  for 
all  they  were  worth  at  fifty  or  sixty  natives  who 
chased  them  and  fired  as  they  ran,  they  regained 
the  shelter  of  the  laager. 

And  then  occurred  a  strange  thing,  which  for 
heroism  is  not  to  be  excelled  in  the  annals  of 
war.  A  message  had  to  be  wired  to  Salisbury 
for  relief,  but  who  in  the  face  of  certain  death 
would  volunteer  to  take  it  ? 

Then  Blakiston,  who  was  a  telegraph  clerk, 
but  not  an  operator,  volunteered  to  take  the 
message,  if  Routledge,  who  was  an  operator, 
would  accompany  him  to  transmit  it.  To 
plunge  headforemost  down  a  i, 000ft.  precipice 
was  not  a  surer  way  of  ending  existence  than  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  two  miles  separating  the 
telegraph  office  from  the  laager,  with  the  bush 
swarming  with  native  riflemen.  But  the  chance 
of  speedy  relief,  and  possibly  the  lives  ot 
depended  upon  that  tje.ie^W£i\»\w^^«5&- 
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E\"cry  one  in  the  laager  knew  that  it  was 
certain  death  to  whomsoever  of  the  party  should 
take  the  message.  The  two  uen  knew  it  waa 
certain  death,  too— and  yet  they  went 

UlakistoiJ  was  wounded  in  the  fool  before  he 
reached  the  lelej^raph  office,  but  sent  his 
message — and  his  good-bye. 

'flw  people  from  the  laager  caught  sight  of 
them  on  iheir  return,  when  they  were  some 
1,700yds.  disLint. 

They  saw  Blakiston  fall  on  the  road,  man 
and  horse,  riddled  with  bulleLs.  Roullcdge  ran 
for  cover  into  the  bush,  but  was  nevtr  seen  again. 


induna  shouting  to  his  companions  to  call  up 
their  men.  This  meant  either  the  final  rush 
of  the  foe,  or  that  relief  was  at  hand  ;  and  to 
(he  indescribable  joy  of  the  besieged,  it  proved 
to  be  ihe  latter.  Jiuison's  patrol  was  sighted 
more  than  a  mile  away,  and  whc-n  it  was 
obsen"ed  to  be  btr-idiiig  for  the  telegraph  ofTiee, 
men  and  women.  rej;ardless  of  risk,  left  the 
cover  of  the  boulders,  and,  springing  to  their 
feet,  joined  in  one  tremendous  shout. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  relief,  the  enemy  for 
a  time  practically  cejsed  firing,  though  the 
w.iichcrs  knew  tht-y  remained  concealed  in  their 


"  niBif  lAW  aijvKisruN  »*u.  ok  tuk  tm.\u." 


All  through  that  dreadful  day,  under  a 
blading  sun,  the  rebel  Mashonas,  among  whom 
were  the  revolted  n.itive  police,  led  by  Mata- 
bele  warriors,  poured  a  hot  lire  into  the  laager. 
But  its  defenders  shot  well,  and  were  behind 
cover,  and  by  killing  a  number  of  thtir  swarm- 
ing foes,  prevented  them  from  rushing  the 
place.  The  fire  abated  somewhat  during  the 
darkness,  but  was  resumed  with  redoubled 
vigour  at  dawn,  the  enemy  ba\ing  crept  up, 
under  cover,  to  within  isoyds.  of  the  breast 
work.  The  narrow  esca[)es  of  the  besieged 
were  miraculous,  but  they  suffered  from  lack  of 
food  and  water,  and  were  nearly  exhausted, 
when   about  2  p.ra.   they  heard  a    Matabele 


vicinity.  Judson  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  The  i>osiiion  was  untenable  for  a  pro- 
longed defence,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  was  commandtKl  hy  a  higher  knpje  some 
40Dyds.  away.  Hut  to  cut  their  way  through  to 
Salisbury,  more  men  and  more  horses — and, 
aliove  alt,  more  ammunition — were  imperatively 
needed.  ^ 

For  the  promised  reward  of  ^ico,  a  singularly 
phicky  Cape  boy  named  Hendritz  was  induced 
to  ride  to  Salisburj'  with  a  despatch  asking  for  a 
reinforcement  of  forty  men  and  one  Maxim  gun. 
He  started  after  midnight  mounted  on  a  black 
horse,  and  by  ways  inconceivable  to  an  ordinary 
courier,  got  through  the  enemy  unscathed. 


try     ^ 
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On  the  Gwebi  Flats  he  met  Inspector  Nesbit, 
of  the  Police,  with  a  patrol  consisting  of  Troopers 
Ogilvie,  Harbord,  MctJregor,  Byron,  Edmonds, 
Arnot,  A.  Nesbit,  Berry,  Van  Staaden,  Zimmer- 
man, McGeer,  and  Jacobs — thirteen  men  in  all. 
The  Inspector  elected  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Mazoe  without  waiting  tor  further  reinforce- 
ments, and  partly  on  account  of  the  darkness, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  enemy  making  sure  of 
them  on  the  return  journey,  they  reached  the 
Mazoe  without  fighting.  Nesbit  and  his  men 
arrived  at  the  laager  just  before  dawn  {Satarday, 
the  20th),  and  the  anxious  garrison,  who  "had 
suffered  from  several  false  alarms  since  sunset,  "' 
broke  the  ominous  stillness  with  a  second  shout 
of  joy. 

The  party  now  numbered  thirty  men  and  three 
women  ;  and  after  the  new  a>rivals  had  fed  and 
rested  their  horses,  all  hands  set  about  preparing 
for  departure. 

Judson  had  the  two  sides,  and  to  an  extent 
the  back,  of  the  wagonette  armoured  with  sheet- 
iron,  which— as  was  observed  at  the  time— fitted 
so  well,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose.  This  measure  nn(|uestionnbly 
saved  the  lives  of  the  women  and  wounded. 
The  mules  had  all  been  shot  or  lost,  so  six  men 
were  dismounted,  and  the  six  troop  horses 
inspanned  in  their  place,  though  they  had  never 
been  in  harness  before.  The  order  of  march 
was :  an  advance  guard  of  five  mounted  men 
and  eight  on  foot,  and  then  a  rear  guard  of 
seven  mounted  and  eight  footmen.  A  start  was 
made  before  noon. 

The  enemy  had  again  opened  fire  while  the 
wagonette  was  being  fortified,  and  this  was  kept 
up  in  a  desultory  fashion  for  the  first  mile  or 
more  of  the  route.  But  it  became  simply  terrific 
when  diey  reached  the  first  donga,  near  the 
Vesuvius  Mine. 

The  thick  bush  and  kopjes  were  alive  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  enemy, 
officered  by  experienced  mounted  Mataliele, 
and  armed  with  Lee-Melfords,  Martinis,  and 
elephant  guns,  crammed  with  pot-legs  and 
every  variety  of  slug. 

At  the  first  donga,  Pascoe,  who  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army,  climbed  to 
the  roof  of  the  wagonette,  and  with  unconscious 
heroism  remained  there  till  the  end,  indicating 
the  enemies'  movements  so  that  the  rest  might 
direct  their  fire,  and  using  his  own  rifle  the 
while  with  deadly  effect.  Mounted  natives 
never  ceased  to  harass  the  rear  guard,  and 
pressed  it  so  close  that  at  one  point  a  halt  had 
to  be  made,  and  volley  after  volley  fired  to 
drive  them  back.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
lieutenant  McGeer  fell,  and  his  horse  bolted, 
but  was  most  pluckily   ridden  after  and    re- 


captured by  Hendriks.  Then  two  of  the  patrol 
had  their  horses  shot  dead  under  them.  Judson 
and  Stamford-Brown  ran  back  to  see  to  McGeer, 
and  found  him  lifeless,  with  several  bullets 
through  Ills  head.  All  this  while  the  enemy  for 
the  most  part  remained  hidden,  the  grass  edging 
the  roadside  being  from  _8ft.  to  9ft.  high.  In 
this  dense  cover  the  natives  squatted,  and  took 
pot-shots  at  the  patrol,  who  had  only  flashes 
and  puffs  of  smoke  to  aim  at  in  return. 

Half  mad  with  thirst  and  weariness,  the 
forlorn  hope  struggled  forward,  men  and  horses 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  as  they  advanced. 
At  times  many  of  the  men  on  foot  became  too 
exhausted  to  lift  their  rifles,  and  had  to  hang  on 
to  some  part  of  the  waggon,  or  a  companion's 
stirrup  leather,  till  they  regained  a  little  strength. 
A  perfect  hailstorm  of  bullets,  directed  at  the 
armoured  waggon,  made  a  continuous  deafening 
rattle  against  the  iron  plates,  which  soon  became 
a  mass  of  dents  ;  but  amid  the  fearful  uproar 
the  women  uttered  no  sound  and  made  no  move- 
ment, save  to  pass  out  handful  after  handful  of 
cartridges  to  the  men  as  they  emptied  their 
bandoliers.  About  a  mile  from  the  Tatagora 
Drift,  where  the  road  winds  between  the  foot  of 
a  large  kopje  and  the  river,  annihilation  seemed 
certain.  The  blacks  swarmed  to  within  three 
yards  of  the  road,  and  bullets  seemed  to  rain 
upon  the  horses  from  every  quarter.  The  valley 
was  a  raging  hell  of  fire  and  death.  The  very 
grass  bordering  the  loads  seemed  aflame,  from 
the  continuous  discharge  of  rifles.  Here  one  of 
ilie  leaders  of  the  team  was  shot  through  the 
head,  but  not  killed,  and  kept  its  place.  Im- 
mediately after,  however,  the  off-side  wheeler 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  wjiile  Brown 
and  Salthouse  were  struggling  to  cut  him 
loose,  the  near-wheelcr  was  killed  and  almost 
fell  on  Salthouse.  Next  Jacobs  and  Van 
Staaden  were  shot  dead,  the  latter  falling  with  the 
side  of  his  head  Completely  blown  away.  Arnot 
was  cut  off  from  his  comrade,  but  eventually 
escaped.  Hendriks  in  the  advance  guard  was 
shot  right  through  the  jaws  and  mouth,  and 
was  ordered  to  abandon  the  convoy  and  save 
himself.  Ogilvie  was  shot  and  severely  injured  ; 
and  Burton,  receiving  a  terrible  wound — right 
through  the  face— just  managed  to  clamber  into 
the  waggon,  and  fell  bleeding  among  the  horrified 
women. 

Still  the  agonized  procession  forged  slowly 
ahead,  and  still  the  four  remaining  horses  pain- 
fully dragged  the  wagonette,  blood  pouring  from 
the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  wounded  leader. 

The  advance  guard  now  made  a  series  of 
charges  on  the  ambushes  ahead,  and  so  diverted 
some  of  the  fire  from  the  wagonette.  AU  h""^ 
to  be  able  to  slake  their  unb^x^^A^  ^^^a 
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"THB  DRlrr  HAD  TO   BK  TAXSK  AT  A   RL'SH. 


river,  but  ihe  firing  was  too  terrific.  The  drift 
bad  to  be  taken  al  a  rush,  only  a  few  of  the 
men  being  able  to  scoop  up  water  and  mud  in 
tlieir  hats,  as  they  tore  past  in  the  rear  of  the 
flying  waggon.  The  ground  afforded  less  cover 
beyond  the  river,  and  here  the  wliites  were  able 
to  slioot  down  a  number  of  their  cowardly  foes, 
who,  if  they  had  only  had  the  pluck  to  make 
one  determined  rharge,  would  still  have  annihila- 
ted the  entire  party.  At  the  end  of  that  terriWe 
valley,  a  ruse  de  guerre  was  attempted,  the 
advance  guard  riding  forward  and  cheering  wildly 
as  if  [hey  sighted  advancing  relief.  The  cheering 
was  taken  up  by  the  rest — and  the  ruse  succeeded. 


The    6  ring    slackened 
ofl*  perceptibly,  and  soon 
ceased    altogether  ;    and 
Inrforc   they  reached  the 
(twcbi  River  all   pursuit 
was    abandoned.      Nca^H 
this    river    they    unhil^| 
nessed    the    wounded 
leader,  who  had  stood  by 
them     so    gamely,    and 
pulled  Willi  such  splendi( 
pluck,  in  their  worst  pr 
dicamcnt.   With  one  hal 
varied   by  a  false  al 
that     the    natives    wcr 
again  in  sight,  they  toiU 
[Kiinfully  over   the   inier- 
\  en  ing    seventeen    miles, 
rc-arhing  Salishur>'  l.,aagd|H 
iilMtiit  ten  o'clock.  ^1 

1  hey    rectiveti   an    in- 
'Km  riljable     ovation,     it 
having      been      n'lhirted 
that  all  were  killed.    The 
attack  oti  the  Alice  Mine 
and  the  reliefs  had  lasted, —j. 
with    hut   little    inier-Sl 
niiitfioii,  more  than  sixty™ 
hours.      Nearly    50    per 
cent,    of    the    <Iefendin^H 
and  relieving  forces  hn^H 
been     placed     hon     de 
comhat.     In  all  they  num- 
l)cred    thirty  •  five    white 
men,  and  of  these,  eight 
were  killed  outright  and 
six    or    more    wouiulct.1, 
including     Judson,     the 
commander.     Six  mules, 
two  donkeys,  and  eleven 
horses  were  killed,  while 
most  of  the  nine  horses 
that  returned  were  wounded.  ^^ 

Inspector   Nesbit— [lossibly  because  he  wi^| 
connected  with  a  force  more  neariy  allied  to  the 
regular  forces — was  given  a  \'ictoria  Cross,  but 
he  wa.s  the  only  member  of  that  gallant  little 
band  whose  services  were  recognised  by  Govern- 
ment.     Captain    Dan  judson,   the    organi/er, 
leader,  and  moving  spirit  of  the  most  heroiCj— 
expedition    in    Colonial    annals  —  despite    thi^| 
strenuous  recommendations  of  Judge  Vincent— ^^ 
received— nothing  \     Kiit  his  heroic  feat  of  arms 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  the 
veldt  side,  and  will    be  remembered    by    most 
Englishmen  who  know  the  story. 


A  ctaannins  article  on  these  exquiiite  little  creatures,   illustrated  by  remarkable  snap-shots  taken  Jn 

the  Island  of  Dominica. 


ME  businL-ss  of  ihe  camera  Is  to 
represent  things  exactly  as  they  are, 
and  in  photographing  a  bird's  nest 
it  is  just  as  weh  not  to  try  to  help 
oKJ  Dame  Nature  in  any  way.  A 
camera  man  some  little  time  ago  found 
several  birds'  nests  of  the  same  species  close 
together,  and,  thinking  that  he  would  have  a 
good  picture  of  one  of  them  while  he  was 
about  il,  put  two  or  three  of  the  clutches 
together  in  one  nest  and  photographed  them. 
A  short  while  after^vards  he  was  giving  a  lerinre 
dealing  with  his  travels  to  an  audience  com- 
posed largely  of  ornithologists,  and  after  laud- 
ing the  camera  to  the  skies  as  an  instrument 
for  recording  absolute  facts,  he  flashed  his  bird's- 
nest  picture  on  the  screen,  and  a  great  ro.iir  of 
laughter  instantly  went  up  fiom  the  audience. 

Th«j  way  in  which  I  commenced  to  photo- 
graph members  of  the  feathered  world  was 
rather  peculiar,  and  I  propose  to  tell  the  story 
in  this  article,  and  illustrate  my  narrative  by 
reproductions  of  some  of  my  first  attempts  at 
natural  history  photography. 

I  was  wandering  in  my  garden  one  morning 
in  December  with  my  camera  under  my  arm, 
when  a  bumming-hird  poiscti  itself  above  some 
weather- be;i ten  pamjxis  plumes,  and  seizing  a 
tuft  darted  off  with  it.  My  eye  followed  the 
swift  flight  of  ihc  Wee  bird  to  a  low  eucalyptus 
Irec  dose  to  the  path  from  the  street  into  my 
house.  1  watched  her  deposit  the  pampas 
feather  and  then  fly  to  a  cypress  hedge,  where  a 
number  of  spiders'  webs  were  glistening  and 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight.  Setecling  one 
which  appeared  to  commend  itself  to  her 
judgment,  she  collected  as  much  of  it  as  she 
could  carry  in  her  slender  bill,  and  journeyed 
bock  to  her  nesting  site.  She  quickly  placed  it 
in  position  and  flew  off  in  search  of  fresh 
materiols.  Directly  .she  had  taken  her  dejwrtmc 
I  stole  up  to  have  a  [)eep.  Not  two  feet  above  the 
ground  I  discovered  the  beginning  of  the  tiniest 
bird  structure  known  to  science.  It  was  a  mere 
filmy  platform,  fixed  just  where  two  twigs 
branched  out  from  a  stem,  and  well  hidden 
beneath  a  sheltering  cluster  of  pale,  bluish  green 
eucalyptus  leaves. 


I  kept  perfectly  still  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
liltle  builder  return  to  her  work,  but  she  was 
evidently  anxious  not  to  betray  the  whereabouts 
of  her  future  cradle,  and  sat  and  watched  me 
from  a  branch  some  fifty  feet  away. 

Some  acrid  sage  lias  said,  *'  It  is  only  children 
and  fools  who  think  of  attempting  the  im- 
possible." Anyway,  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  attempting  to  photograph  an  object  so  tiny 
and  so  swift  as  a  humming-bird  had  it  not  been 
for  my  liltle  daughter,  who,  joining  me  during 
my  obsfrvaiinns,  said  :  "  Why  don't  you  photo- 
graph the  humming-bird,  mamma?" 

'I'he  idea  took  hold  of  me  from  thai  moment, 
and  I  began  an  attempt  to  establish  myself  in 
the  bird's  confidence.  Hefore  the  nest  was  as 
large  ns  a  walnut  its  builder  liad  Ixrcomc  so 
trustful  of  me,  that  she  would  come  and  work 
away  at  her  neat  litUe  structure  whilst  I  stood 
withiii  a  few  feet  of  it.  Of  course,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  exercise  the  most  important 
faculty  of  all  successful  observers  of  wild 
creatures  at  home,  namely,  that  of  keeping 
absolutely  still. 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  first  elliptical  \vhite 
unspotted  egg  was  laid.  It  was  no  biyger  ilian 
a  navy  bean,  and  looked  like  a  wee  gem  in  a 
setting  of  silver-grey.  By-and-by  another  was 
deposited,  but  I  did  not  attempt  to  make  any 
photographic  studies  of  the  mother  bird  at  the 
nest  for  fear  I  might  make  her  forsake  iL 

Some  i»eople  imagine  that  birds  always  finish 
their  nests  before  they  lay  their  eggs  in  them. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  this  particular 
humming  bird  added  lo  hers  day  by  day  as 
incubation  advanced.  I  watched  her  placing 
frail  bits  of  lichen  and  spiders'  webs  around  the 
edges  of  her  tiny  cradle,  and  turning  roimd  and 
round  rapidly  inside  it,  so  as  to  give  it  sha[)e 
and  symmetry.  Some  birds,  such  as  shags, 
add  freshly  gathered  flowers  to  their  nests,  in  a 
way  that  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  have 
some  ideas  upon  decoration,  right  up  to  the 
time  their  chicks  arc  hatched. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  second  egg  had 
been  kvid  1  peeped  into  the  hnmming  bird's 
nest  and  discovered  two  very  tiny  dark  ohvactA^ 
strangely  suggestive  o(  a.  v^^t.  cS.  m-^-^VvAs.  ^r'iofti 
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The  male  birds  of  many  species  oialce 
excellent  hufihandfi,  and  not  only  feed  their 
mates  whilst  they  are  brooding,  hut  take  a  turn 
at  the  work  then)selves,  and  help  to  gather  food 
for  their  offspring;  but  humming  birds  know 
none  of  these  viitues,  and  when  the  serious 
work  and  responsi- 
bility of  house- 
keeping  commence 
in  carnfst,  away  fly 
the  males  to  the 
mountains,  and 
sjwnd  their  time  in 
sucking  nectar  from 
the  wild  flowers 
and  dancing  about 
in  the  swcel  sun- 
shine. 

I  kept  up  my 
observations  until 
the  female  hum- 
ming -  bird  and  I 
undersiood  each 
other  tliorouglily, 
and  she  had  be 
corns  so  famihar 
with  my  form,  tJiat 
she  would  conic 
and  feed  her  chit  ks 
whilst  I  sioud  quite 

close  to  her  nest ;  then  I  brought  my  camera 
out  and  began  my  work  of  picture  making. 

At  first  the  vonng  ones  kept  quite  law  in  the 
nesl,  which  still  retained  its  beautiful  cup-shape, 
as  if  10  escape  observation  until  their  mother 


I  hear  some  of  my  readers  saying :  "But  I  do 
not  see  any  food  in  ihe  mother  humming  bird's 
bill."  No,  because  she  feeds  her  offspring  by 
thrusting  her  lung,  slender  bill  into  their 
tliroats,  as  shown  in  our  second  illustntioo, 
and   regurgitating  a  supply  of  her  own   balf^ 

digested  food. 

Some  idea  may 
Itc  gathered  of  the 
familiar  terms  upon 
which  I  became 
with  this  particular 
liuinniint;-bird  and 
her  young  ones  by 
a  reference  to  our 
third  illustration. 
^hich  I  induced  a 
friend  to  make  for 
me  whilst  t  ex- 
amined my  tiny 
friends  with  my 
(i\vv  within  a  few 
inches  of  them. 
Indeed,  I  held  my 
fare  so  clirsc  In  the 
nest  on  one  occa- 
•imn,  that  when  the 
jtiirent  bird  retiuned 
to  it  she  fanned 
my  cheeks  with  her 
swiftly  vibrating  wings,  and  even  looked  at  her 
own  reflection  in  my  eyes. 

As  the  chicks  grew  larger  the  nest  lost  its 
Ixauliful  i.ha|X'!incss  and  became  Hittcned  out 
The  upper  parts  of  its  outer  rim  begun  to  look 


t-n/tn  it\ 
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turned  up  with  a  supply  of  food  for  them,  then 
they  shot  up  their  little  heads  like  jacks-in  boxes 
and  opened  their  mouths  ridiculously  wide,  as 
shown  in  our  tirsi  illustration,     I  can  just  fancy 


torn  and  ragged  by  reason  of  its  contact  with 
the  old  bird's  oft-reiurning  feet.  Instead  of 
squeezing  down  into  its  nelhcr  regions  and 
hiding  themselves,   the  two  youngsters  begaa 
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CAMERA. 


"a  CUHri  IKtrACIIOK.' 


to  sit  upsn  its  edge  ami  look  out  eagerly  for  the 
relurn  of  ihetr  muiher. 

About  this  time  1  thought  that  I  mi^ht  make 
up  a  bit  for  the  dcsetiiun  and  neglect  of  the 
humming-bird's  huslwnd  by  assisting  her  to 
feed  her  children,  so  placed  n  small  quantity  of 
sugar  syrup  on  the  tip  of  my  index  finger  and 
placed  it  within  their  reach.  They  sucked  it  up 
eagerly  with  thoir  long,  black  tongues,  which 
were  no  th:;ker  than  a  linen  thread,  and  tickled 
my  Hngcr  greatly  in  the  process.  It  will  be 
seen  In  the  next  picture  that  one  of  the  chicks 
was  just  in  the  art 
of  feeding  from  my 
finger-tip  when  my 
friend  expo«^  the 
sensitized  plate 
uijon  them. 

When  tlie  parent 
bird  came  liack  to 
her  ncsi.  she  seemed 
in  hovering  near  it 
to  be  sus(>ended  in 
the  air  rather  than 
sustained  by  the 
rapid  movements  of 
her  strong  little 
wings,  and  the  buz- 
zing sound  made 
by  their  swift  vibni- 
tions  at  such  cloi^e 
quarters  made  me 
feci  the  very  appro- 
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priateness  of  the  general  name  of  the  family 
to  which  she  belonged,  for  the  noise  was  a 
literal  hum. 

I  was  very  desirous  of  making  an  attempt  at 
the  exceedingly  difficult  feat  of  photographing 
whilst  in  the  atwve-namcd  attitude,  so  chose 
a  day  when  the  light  was  "good  for  rapid 
work  and  sallied  forth,  camera  in  hand,  ready 
for  the  fray.  I  fixed  up  my  apparatus,  focused 
the  nest  and  its  occupani-s  and  waited  for  the 
return  of  the  owner.  By-and-by,  along  came 
the   brilliant    liule    creature    like    a    Hash    of 

light,  and  whilst  she 
hovered  on  the  edge 
of  the  nest  with  her 
rapidly  -  vibrating 
wings  in  full  mo- 
tion, I  snapped  off 
and  secured  the 
picture  which  is  re- 
produced at  the  top 
of  the  next  page. 
The  gaui^y  impres- 
sions left  by  the 
swiftly-moving  wings 
are  strangely  sug- 
gestive of  those  of 
a  dragonfly. 

In  course  of  a 
wh  i  le,  the  two 
chicks  grew  uneasy, 
and  the  circum- 
scribed ct\a^TL«:>.«^  ^ 
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ihe  cradle  in  tthich  ihey  had  lived  since  Ihey  left 
their  htilc  prison  houses  of  white  shell  beciuie 
lou  small  tt)r  thciii,  iind  the  cidor  of  Ihc  twt] 
bc^an  to  hup  out  un  to  jmnll  braiicbes  round 
abou:,  and  boldly  view  the  greater  world 
around  him.  Not  so  his  younger  brniher  — 
he  sat  timidly  upon  the  edge  of  his  now 
dilapidated  old  nest  and  listened  for  his 
mother's  welcome  note  of  •'  Tsp,  tsp,"  by 
which  she  heralded  her  presence  on  u  branch 
above.  Once  or  twice  the  young  adventurer 
snnongst  the  bmnc hcs  did  .t  flutter  round  just  by 
way  of  cxercisinK  what  he  fell  instinctively  to  be 
a  new  power  added  by  the  growth  of  his  feathers, 
and  I  knew  that  my  chances  of  picture  making 
were  soon  lo  be  at  an  end.  I,  therefore,  broke 
off  the  twig  which  supported  the  nest,  and 
bringing  it  away  a  little  from  the  tree  of  which 
it  formed  part,  held  it  in  my  hand  and  w.iited  to 
see  what  would  happen.  'I'he  elder  chick  flew 
out,  and  persisted  in  wandering  aimlessly  about 
for   a  while;   however,  he  omc  Ijack   in    due 


course,  and   perched  upOft 
the  branch. 

The  mother  bird  was 
watching  all  this  from  a 
branch  above  and  called 
out  "Tsp,  tsp."  When  all 
was  quiet  she  flew  down  and 
alighted  upon  the  branch 
which  I  held  in  my  hand. 
She  looked  a  little  sca.red, 
as  may  bt-  seen  upon  refer- 
ence lo  our  last  illustration, 
but  her  eldest  son  seemed 
lo  regard  the  whole  busi- 
ness with  a  great  deal  uf 
equanimity*  whilst  her 
yoimger  one  seemed  chiefly 
concerned  as  to  whether 
she  had  brought  tiini  uny- 
Thc  click  of  n»y  friend's 
the  last  ■tilting,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  the  whole  family 
had  lelt  my  garden,  and  gone  rurtli  into  the 
world  to  enjoy  tlic  sunshine  and  nectar  and 
small  insects  which  they  extract  from  the 
recesses  of  flowers  by  the  aid  of  their  long, 
slender  bills  and  retractile  tongues.  They 
gather  Their  food  whilst  poised  in  ihe  air  upon 
their  wonderful  wings.  'I'hey  are  not  at  all  dis- 
inclined to  the  society  of  mankind,  but  it  is  an 
exceedingly  <]ifticuli  matter  to  keep  them  in 
confinement.  The  males  are  very  bad-tempered 
birds,  and  hatdty  ever  meet  each  other  without 
having  a  fight.  IndeeH,  they  will  atmck  other 
birds  much  larger  than  themseivea,  and  even 
cundescxnd  to  an  engagement  with  a  humble- 
bee  ;  but  (he  last-named  fact  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion tluii  the  members  of  some  species  of 
humming-birds  are  no  larger  than  a  bcc  ihem- 
selves. 
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thing    to    eat. 
camera    ended 
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Those  who  go  (Iqwh   to  Ihe  sea  in  ships  havr  many  strange  and  wcinl    adventureB  lo  relate,  as  many 

thousandiof  our  reidcrt  are  aware.  We  have  to  auppreis  the  real  name  of  the  ihip.  and  the  name  of  the 

author,  who  is  now  a  well-known  officer  in  the  merchant  marine.    The  incident  is  most  extraordinary. 


0\V  wo  came  to  be  let  in  for  the  job 
of  hitlinj;  a  Nihilist,  and  bringinj" 
him  safely  to  KngUnd,  I  never  knew 
exactly.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
aiust^  my  fellow-engineers  and  my- 
self a  period  of  great  anxiety.  Our  steamer 
was  loading  at  Odessa  in  October,  iSSg,  and 
the  Chief,  the  l-'ourtli,  and  myself  {i  was  acting 
as  third  engineer  at  the  time)  were  ashore  one 
evening,  in  a  ship-cliandlcr's  shop,  in  company 
with  many  other  engineers  of  different  steamers 
lying  in  the  port  'J'hc  jsroprietor  of  this  establish- 
ment (whom  for  the  purpose  of  this  tale  I  will 
call  George  Dimelri)  was  a  man  well  known  to 
seafarers  tradinjj  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Several  of  those  present,  who  knew  the  f»reek 
better  than  [  did,  had  remarlced  that  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  most  uncomfortable  mood  that  night, 
and  he  had  evidently  told  them  the  curse 
of  his  troulilc-s,  for  much  whispering  had 
lK*en  going  on  betwi-c-n  llie  Englishmen.  Our 
Chief,  who  appeared 
to  l>c  "  in  the  know." 
later  on  proposeJ 
that  we  should  go 
for  a  n-alk,  in  the 
course  of  which  he 
explained  that  a 
certain  Nihilist,  who 
had  been  captured 
by  the  Russian 
Government,  and 
sent  to  Odessa  for 
transportation  to 
Siberia,  in  one  of  the 
volunteer  fleet,  had 
escaped,  and  was 
actually  at  iJimetri's 
shop  in  hiding.  We 
were  told.furlher- 
more,  that  Dimelri 
had  begged  us 
Englishmen  to  get  the 
man  safely  out  of  Uie 
count  r)-. 

The  Chief  asked 
our  opinions  on  the 
matter ;  sounded  us, 
in  fact,  and  I,  for  one, 
was  strongly  against 
having  anjthing  to 
do  with  the  affair.     1 


cannot  say  whinher  I  was  won  over  by  the 
pitiful  yarn  that  was  spun  about  the  poor  fellow's 
condition,  or  the  Fact  that  it  was  under-itood  that 
money  was  no  object ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at 
last  we  three  engineers  consented  to  smuggle 
this  Nihilist  to  England.  It  had  been  decided 
that  the  represeiilalives  of  those  steamers  in  port 
should  draw  lots  as  to  which  one  was  to  under- 
take the  risk,  for  risk  ii  undoubtedly  was.  We 
fully  understood  that  to  be  ciiught  aiding  this 
man  would  be  a  serious  business  for  us. 

Well,  our  Chief  Inst  the  toss,  and  we  had  to 
arrange  the  matter  as  best  we  could.  I  may 
mention  here  that  the  Icx)ks  of  the  fugitive  him- 
self (we  could  never  grjisp  his  crack-jaw  name, 
and  so  always  referred  to  him  as  "Him")  were 
not  by  any  means  prepossessing,  and  so  reiKilled 
was  I  when  first  I  crawled  into  the  hole  under 
Dimetri's  roof,  and  was  introduced  to  the  manas 
one  of  his  would-be  saviours,  I  could  liave 
recalled  my  decision  there  and  then  to  aid  and 
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abet  his  escape.  You  see,  there's  no  getting 
away  from  facts.  In  fiction  the  fugitive  would 
be  a  really  noble-looking  fellow,  jwssessed  of 
every  attribute  that  commands  one's  admiration. 

"  Him,"  however,  was  fully  6ft.  in  height, 
with  a  shaggy  head  of  hair,  reminding  one  of 
the  traditional  pictures  of  poets  ;  a  beard  that 
covered  the  whole  of  his  chest,  and  had  appar- 
ently never  been  trimmed,  and  a  face  that 
generally  seemed  never  to  have  known  the 
cleansing  properties  of  soap.  His  clothes, 
which  had  evidently  at  one  time  been  Dimetri's, 
and  were  ridiculously  too  small  all  round,  by  no 
means  improved  his  appearance.  Such  were  our 
first  impressions  of  our  romantic  hero.  In  dis- 
may, we  decided  to  leave  "  Him  "  where  he  was, 
for  that  night,  at  any  rate,  and  hold  a  consulta- 
tion with  our  second  engineer,  who  was  aboard 
the  ship,  before  doing  anything  further  in  the 
matter. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  here  how 

matters  stood  in  our  steamer.     The  C was 

a  new  vessel,  owned  by  a  Creek  firm,  and  flying 
the  Greek  flag.  The  whole  of  the  crew,  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  engineers,  were  (Ireeks, 
and  we  were  put  on  board  by  the  builders  of 
the  machinery,  a  well-known  north-country  firm, 
as  their  guarantee  men. 

Now,  four  English  engincors,  nil  fellow-towns- 
men, and  alt  likely  to  be  employed  on  this  same 
steamer  for  about  six  months  only,  and  tlicn  to 
return  to  the  same  engine  sho[)  togctlicr,  were 
more  than  friends.  As  a  fact,  we  were  more 
like  four  brothers.  Therefore,  when  we  told 
our  second  engineer  what  had  occurred,  he 
readily  acquiesced,  and  we  all  four  s;it  down  in 
the  mess  room  and  worked  the  problem  out.  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  .n  epitome  of  the  sug- 
gestions ofiered  ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  we  decided 
that  the  best  place  to  stow  "Him"  in  was  the 
evaporator. 

Without  diving  into  technicalities,  let  mc  say 
that  the  evaporator  is  a  machine  used  in  modern 
marine  engineering  for  making  fresh  water  (in 
the  form  of  vapour)  by  boiling  salt  water.  A 
powerful  jet  of  steam  is  run  through  a  series  of 
coils.  When  the  dome  is  raised,  these  coils  can 
be  removed,  and  then  a  cylindrical  space  is  left, 
some  6ft.  in  height  by  3ft.  6in.  in  diameter.  Of 
course,  the  machine  can  be  worked  or  left  un- 
used as  required,  all  ingress  of  steam  and  water 
being  regulated  by  valves. 

When  we  started  work  as  usual  next  morning 
at  seven  o'clock,  I  got  my  men  to  raise  the  dome 
within  ;  we  then  took  out  the  coils,  which,  when 
clipped,  I  put  carefully  away  in  the  locker  in 
the  Chief's  cabin.  At  dinner-time  the  Chief 
himself^  who  had  been  ashore  all  the  forenoon, 
came  on  board  with  a  stranger.     Believe  me,  I 


should  never  have  recognised  the  uncouth, 
weird  -  looking  "Him"  in  the  person  that  now 
stepped  aboard.  Our  ("hief  had  evidently  not 
wasted  his  time,  for  he  had  taken  a  comb,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  a  razor  ashore,  and  cut  off 
all  the  Nihilist's  sui>erabundant  hair.  Much 
soap  had  evidently  been  used  on  the  large 
person  of  "  Him,"  and  now  he  really  looked  a 
smart  fellow,  arrayed  in  naval  clothes.  Old 
Mac,  our  beloved  chief,  had  bought  a  suit  of 
clothes  from  a  very  tall  engineer  belonging  to  a 
Swedish  ship  lying  close  to  us,  and  had  equipped 
"Him"  in  them. 

That  evening,  when  the  men  had  left  work, 
and  our  steward,  who  was  also  a  Greek,  had 
gone,  as  usual,  to  gamble  on  the  fore  hatch,  we 
took  "  Him"  down  into  tlie  engine-room,  and 
silently  placed  him  on  the  evaporator  base, 
finally  covering  the  dome  over  him.  Next 
morning  I  didn't  forget  to  explain  to  the  stokers 
that  I  had  had  to  lower  the  dome  myself,  as  the 
C!hief  didn't  like  to  see  it  hanging  in  the  slings 
all  night.  We  next  put  in  the  bolts  and  fastened 
down  the  dome  as  if  ready  for  use.  No  one 
would  ever  dream  that  the  coils  of  the  evapo- 
rator were  not  in  the  machine,  their  place  having 
been  taken  by  a  stalwart  Nihilist,  whom  we  were 
kidnapping,  so  to  speak,  in  this  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  This  evaporator  was  fitted 
witli  a  safety  valve  on  top  ;  this  I  took  out,  so 
as  to  give  our  captive  fresh  air.  Through  the 
hole  fiKid  was  also  lowered  to  him,  but  we 
couldn't  send  down  very  large  parcels  because 
the  hole  was  only  3in.  in  diameter. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  received  a  visit 
from  the  Russian  police.  They  had  been  to 
other  ships  also ;  and  let  me  tell  you  they 
searched  our  steamer  from  end  to  end  almost 
as  thoroughly  as  English  Custom  house  officers 
would  do,  but  no  one  dreamt  of  looking  into 
the  evaporator.  I  really  thought  we  had  got  off 
very  nicely  when  we  sailed  for  Antwerp  that 
night ;  but  we  soon  found  out  that  our  troubles 
had  only  just  begun. 

Of  course,  we  had  fully  intended  to  liberate 
"  Him  "  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  fairly  at  sea  ; 
according  to  our  calculations,  he  was  then  to  be 
located  in  the  store-room,  which,  as  it  was  only 
used  by  ourselves,  would  have  made  "  Him  "  a 
comfortable  home  for  the  three  weeks' run.  The 
ship  rolled  so  heavily,  however,  that  the  Chief 
would  not  allow  us  to  raise  the  dome ;  he  was 
afraid,  and  rightly  so,  too,  that  it  would  carry 
away  and  either  smash  something,  or  kill  poor 
"  Him  "  in  its  mad  movements. 

But  what  were  we  to  do  with  "  Him  "?  We 
understood  that  he  had  been  used  to  roughing 
it,  and  could  stand  pretty  nearly  anything.  As 
a  fact,  he  had  to,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not, 


before  he  finished  tliat  journey,  at  all  events. 
Wc  pAKsed  ns  murli  food  down  to  him  as  we 
roultl.  and  :iIlhoii,yh  ht:  didn'i  iirnlerstanri.n  wonl 
of  Kn^hsli,  we  «:liL-LTed  him  up  constantly. 

Kofty   hours'   slcamfni;    b^ou^hl    us    to    the 
Hosphonis   and  as  we  had   to  coal  here,  and 
should  be  ver)'  husy  on  fli?ck,  wi;  pulled  up  the 
dome,  and  dragged  poor  "  Him  "  out.      Oh  ! 
what  a  sight  he  was.     He  had  been  very  sea- 
sick, poor  wretch,  while  the  heat  had  made  him 
lose    much    flesh, 
even    in   that   short 
time,     so    that    his        I 
clothes   hung  about 
him  like  sacks. 

1  think  our  sense 
of  piiy  at  his  condi- 
tion made  us  fairly 
wild  at  our  folly  in 
Icavi  ng  "Him" 
there  so  long ;  wc 
really  hadn't  calcu- 
lated on  the  heat 
of  his  prison,  for 
you  must  remember 
that  he  was  in  a 
part  of  the  engine 
itself.  \Vc  Imlhcd 
him,  however,  and 
chanj^ed  his  clothes 
as  far  as  we  could ; 
we  fed  him  on  beef- 
tea,  wine,  and 
arrowroot  biscuits  ; 
wajked  him  gently 
up  and  down  the 
engine  •  room  floor, 
and  finally,  when 
we  thought  he  was 
coming  round  a  bit, 
we  locked  him  up 
in  the  sioie  room,  ■  ^ 
and  went  on  deck 
to  see  that  we  wire 
not   robbed  of    toal    by  those   rascally  Turks. 

The  usual  bustle  and  excitement  were  at  llieir 
height,  when  the  steward  ran  up  to  me  and  said 
he  had  been  into  the  engine-room,  and  that  a 
strange  man  was  walking  round  examining 
evcryihing. 

Could  "  Him "  have  got  out,  I  wondered, 
crossly  ;  "whni  a  fool  he  mu.tt  be  thus  to  expose 
himself  to  danger."  Hastily  I  told  the  Chief 
the  news,  and  ran  down  to  the  engine-room  lo 
expostulate  with  "Him.''  You  may  judge  of  my 
amazement  on  seeing  quite  another  individual 
calmly  walking  the  "starling  platform,"  as 
though  to  the  manner  bom.  At  first  1  thought 
he  was  a  thief,  but  he  politely  informed  me  that 


he  had  booked  a  passage  to  Antwerp  in  this 
very  boat,  and  he  went  on  to  apologize  for  going 
int<i  the  engine-room  wiihtmi  leave.  I  might, 
he  said,  be  quite  sure  that  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong.  The  fellow  evidently  understood 
modern  machinery,  for  he  calmly  asked  me 
where  the  evaporator  coils  h,ad  got  to.  I  was 
so  thunderstruck  that  I  couldn't  reply  for  the 
moment,  for  there  was  the  evaporator  dome 
still  in  the  slings— you  see,  we   had   been    so 

horrified    at    our 
charge's  condition 
when     we     dragged 
him  out,  that  we  for- 
got  to  put   it  down 
again.     Noticing  my 
enibarras-sment,      he 
smiled    and   said, 
"So    the    bird    has 
flown,  eh?"     With- 
out   waiting   for    an 
answer,  the  stranger 
quickly  ascended 
the     engine  -  room 
ladder    and     was 
rowed     ashore.        1 
didn't  know  what  to 
make  of    the   affair. 
It   wa.s   evident  that 
"  Him  "    had     been 
betrayed,      however. 
.\t    any   rate,    I 
thought  wc  had  got 
rid  of  our  mysteri- 
ous    visitor     pretty 
easily,    and    1    was 
complimenting     my- 
self   on    not    being 
quite  such  a  fool  as 
he    had   evidently 
taken  me  for,  when, 
'■'—       to    my    dismay,    on 
leaving    the   dolden 
Horn    behind   us,   I 
saw  the  same  man  talking  to  the  captain  on  the 
[Kiop.      Evidently  he  had  found  out  that  no  one 
had  left  our  steamer  at  Constantinople,  and  so 
had  hurried  back,  determine<I  not  to  be  baulked 
of  his  prey.    \Vc  held  a  hasty  consultation  as  lo 
what  was  to  be  done  with  "  Him  "  under  these 
very  alarming  circumstances.   'I'he  captain  would 
undoubifdly  search  the  engine-room  and  stoke- 
holds, and  if  found,  put  both  '*  Him  "  and  the 
Russian  officer,  for  such  the  polite  stranger  was,  on 
to  the  hrst  steamer  we  passed  Iwund  for  Russia. 
"Put   'Him*  in  the  evaporator  again,"  said 
the  Second. 

''  VVliat !   and  boil  him  to  death  ? "  said  I. 
horrified. 
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"  Not  al  all,"  said  Xo.  2.  "  W'c  can  run  a  jcl 
of  waicr  <iver  il,  lu  ktcp  ie  cool.  The  «;Ucr 
will  only  wash  ihc  bitgcs  out,  3i)d  thnt  (hey 
sadly  nw*<i." 

"Good,"  said  llic  Chief.  "And  we'll  raise 
the  dome  every  night  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  let  '  Ilim  "  have  a  walk  round." 

These  plans  were  carried  out  al  once.  "Him" 
protested  violently,  poor  chap,  but  we  thrust 
him  into  his  ghastly  tomb,  with  all  the  food 
we  could   lay  our  hands    upon.      It   seemed 


come  to  my  assistance  the  Russian  had 
round  the  evaporator  (I  hiid  shut  off  the  water 
as  soon  as  I  saw  ihem  cnniini;)  and,  good 
heavens  I  I  snw  will)  a  iK^ating  heart  and  feeling 
uf  indescribable  horror  fie  uuts  going  io  opttt  the 
ileam  vahe  on  to  the  foih.  and  inul poor  *" Hint"  to 
deatfu  I  was  about  to  shriek  nut,  so  (jreat  was 
my  exciiemenl,  when  a  noi.sc  overhead  attracted 
my  attention.  The  Chief  with  magnificent 
presence  of  mind  had  dashed  on  to  the  boiler 
top  and  Rhut  olT  the  auxiliary  valve,  a  thing  which 


y.    K^'.  ...im;   lii  orKH  TMK  ftTBAM   Vai.Vb!" 


farlly  like  burying  a  man  alive,  and  partly 
like  thrusting  him  into  an  oven.  All  wont 
well  (ill  (he  mid  day  watch  next  day,  by  which 
time  we  had  left  the  mouth  of  the  Dnrdanelles 
far  behind  us.  I  fancy  our  captain  didn't  want 
to  start  the  search  till  we  were  cjuilc  beyond  the 
|>ower  of  the  Turks,  who  will  do  anything  fur 
Russia  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
captain,  accoin[Kinicd  by  the  Russian,  came  to 
the  engine-room  door,  and  said  he  was  about  to 
search  the  whole  place.  I  called  the  Chief,  who 
was  lying  down  just  then,  but  before  he  could 


I  had  been  told  to  do,  but  had  forgotten  in  the 

excitement. 

Quick  as  lightning,  however,  the  Chief  did  it, 
and  our  ixior,  t>ott!ed-up  fugitive  was  saved.  The 
Russian  police  ofticer  deliberately  opened  the 
valve,  and  then,  turning  round  on  me,  bughed 
sardonically  in  my  face.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  whole  of  our  plot 
had  somehow  been  given  away  to  the  Rn.ssiAn 
police  In  his  pride  at  having,  as  he  thought, 
baffled  us,  however,  he  forgot  to  fed  the  dome  to  see 
if  it  tvere  getting  hot.  I  should  say  thai  the 
anxious  look  on  my  face  had  told  its  own  tale, 
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The  officer  at  any  rate  had  fairly  done  his  work, 
for  when  he  had  kept  nic  talking  lor  soiiit:  lime, 
he  said,  bLindly,  "  Well,  Mr.  Erl^im.•vr,  you  arc 
MOW  at  liberty  to  have  what  is  left  of  that 
fellow.  (IrKxi  afternoon."  And  walking  tint  of 
the  engine-mom,  he  never  troubled  us  again  thai 
run. 

We  had  a  good  laugh  at  his  expense,  though, 
when,  later  on,  we  again  restored  "  Him  "  to 
liberty.  He  was  an  awful  vrreck  when  wc 
lu^cd  hiiT)  out  and  made 
him  a  niee  bed  in  the 
waste  locker,  for  we  now 
wanted  the  evaporator  to 
do  iii  own  legitimate  work. 
Our  next  [Hirt  of  call  was 
Algiers,  and  we  si>ent  our 
spare  time  here  in  maturing 
a  nice  little  surprise  for  our 
Russian  enemy.  We  created 
a  fine,  stalwart-looking  man 
out  of  waste,  using  an  old 
fire  -  bar  for  a  backbone. 
'I'his  dummy  was  about  the 
same  build  a.s  "  Him." 

We  reached  Algiers  after 
dusk,  too  late  to  cail  that 
night,  but  the  agent  at  once 
came  on  board  with  our 
letters.  We  beggtxl  the 
loan  of  a  boat,  and  tlicn, 
lowering  our  dummy  eare- 
futly  into  It,  three  of  us 
jumped  in,  and  pulle<l 
quickly  for  the  .shore.  But, 
OS  we  intended,  our  spy  saw 
us  a^^we  fwissed  the  stern  of 
the  steamer,  and  we  saw 
him  running  frantically  to 
the  captain  for  a  boat  to  be 
sent  in  pursuit. 

When  clase  to  the  quay, 
We  (]uietty  cropped  the 
dunimy  overboard,  and 
pulling  round  some  coal 
lighters  glided  swidly  bark 
alongside  our  ship  ;  we 
then  climbed  at>oard  and 
awaited  the  result. 

All  ni^lu  long  that 
Russian  searched  Algiers 
for  *'Him,"  but  of  course 
in    vain,    and    ne.xt    day 


we  saw  the  indefatigable  officer  dragging  the 
harbour.  If  had  evirk-ully  !eaki-d  out  thai  a 
man  had  been  thrown  from  our  boat. 

It  was  a  gmjd  job  for  us,  by  the  way,  thai  the 
relations  between  France  and  Russia  were  not 
so  cordial  then  as  they  are  now,  othtTwise  we 
might  have  had  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  good 

ship    C at  Algiers,   and    accompany  our 

Russian  U-ick  to  Odessa. 
The  latter  suddenly  declined  to  proceed,  any 
farther  on  his  eventful 
voyage  to  Antwerp,  and 
wc  afterwards  learned  thai 
the  dragging  operations 
were  crowned  wUh  over- 
whelming success  during 
the  evening,  with  the  natural 
result  that  itie  Rus.vian 
became  the  laughing-siock 
of  the  entire  city. 

I'utiing  into  Dartmouth 
for  a  further  supply  ttf  fuel, 
we  smuggled  "Hini" 
ashore,  and  the  Chief  and 
I  were  not  sorry  when  his 
Iniiti  left  for  the  Metropolis. 
On  arrival  at  Antwerp  a 
letter  was  put  into  the 
Chief's  hands ;  it  con- 
tained no  rommuniration, 
Inn  twelve  ^^'5  Itank-notts, 
and  I  confess  that  my 
share  came  in  very  handy. 

Hut  the  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  whole 
story  I  learned  the  follow- 
ing year  when  again  at 
Odessa.  I'oor  "  Mira," 
it  ap[>eared,  was  after  all, 
a  mere  scapegoat  for  a 
far  greater  Nihilist  than 
he— a  "political"  of  high 
ranlc.  *'  Him  "  was  delibcr 
ately  smuggled  out  of 
Odessa  on  bMrd  our  ship, 
not  so  much  because  it 
was  necessary  that  he 
himself  should  escape 
(though  he  certainly  was 
very  much  wanted)  as  to 
throw  the  Russiiin  police 
off  the  Inick  of  the  more 
important  conspirator. 
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The  Quaintest  Country  in  tiie  Worid. 


By  Herbert  Vivian. 

AU  about  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.    The  far-famed  miniature  Republic  illustrated  by  photographs 
and    described    by    a    resident.      Clamorous     Europe    surges     around     this    delightful    relic    of    the 

Middle  Ages. 


jHF2N  wo  rcniL'ml)cr  that,  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  all  Italy  was  a 
jumble  of  kingdoms,  duchies,  and 
little  independent  States,  and  that 
the  successful  revolution  of  (Jari- 
baldi  and  the  Sardinian  (lovernment  dependt-d 
upon  the  fascination  of  their  cry  for  United 
Italy,  it  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the 
only  survivor  of  the  old  state  of  things  should 
be  a  republic  with  an  area  of  thirty-two  stiuare 
miles,  and  a  population  uf  about  eight  thousand 
peasants,  earning  a  precarious  existence  upon  a 
rock  among  the  Apennines.  The  wonders  of 
cannibal  countries,  the  strange  pre -historic 
customs  whicli  still  survive  in  the  unexplored 
interior  of  other  continents,  are  not  more  extra- 
ordinary in  their  way  than  the  survival  of  tliis 
fantastic  pohtical  freak  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
modern  country,  whose  every  aspiration  is  for 
uniformity  and  commonplace  progress. 

No  one  has  been  ahle  to  explain  it,  but  there 
it  is,  a  close  oligarchy,  governed  in  paternal 
fashion  by  two  Captains- Regent  and  a  Council 
of  Sixty,  with  its  own  medieval  laws  and  cus- 
toms, living  on  peacefully  and  happily  in  much 
the  same  way  that  it  has  done  during  the  last 
sixteen  centuries.  It  would  s(rarcely  be  more 
surprising  if  we  found,  on  a  village  green  in 
ICngland,  a  specimen  of  some  antediluvian 
animal  long  pronounced  to  be  extinct  by  the 
naturalists,  antl  learned  that  it  had  heen  allowed 
to  live  out  its  own  existence  without  being 
molested  by  yokels,  shot  by  a  sportsman,  or 
carted  off  to  a  museum. 

It  is  strange  how  few  people  have  taken  the 
small  amount  of  rjuhle  retiuired  to  visit  this 
extraordinary  spot,  'rhere  is  no  diiriculiy  what- 
ever in  reaching  San  Marino.  Rimini  is  on  the 
main  line  t(j  Hrindisi,  anti,  therefore,  lu  l^gypt 
or  India,  and  thousands  of  travellers  who 
have  pa.ssed  that  way  must  have  discerned, 
from  the  windows  of  their  trains,  the  three 
castled  crags  scarcely  three  leagues  away  to  the 
west.  Those  few  whose  love  for  llie  .Middle 
Ages  has  tempted  them  to  stay  and  sei:  this 
their  last  survivor  have  generally  contented 
themselves  with  an  afternoon  drive,  and  come 
away  with  hut  scanty  and  fleeting  impressions. 

'I'he  history  of  San  Marino  has  been  curiously 
uneventful  compared,  that  is,  with  the  exciting 
romance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  It  was 
founded  in  the  third  century  by  a  quarryman  or, 
some  say,  a  hermit  named  Marino,  who  fled 
there   from   a   persecution    of    Christians,   and 


appro[}riated  the  rock  for  himself  and  his 
friends.  The  fact  that  it  belonged  to  someone 
else  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him,  and,  when 
the  owners  tried  to  evict  him,  they  were  struck 
down  by  a  mysterious  illness,  and  only  relieved 
from  it  on  consenting  to  make  over  their 
property  "as  a  free  gift  until  all  time." 

A  still  narrower  squeak— indeed,  the  narrowest 
squeak  which  the  Republic  ever  knew — was  in 
1739,  when  Cardinal  AHieroni  seized  the  town 
and  proclaimed  its  annexation  to  the  Papacy. 
However,  the  sturdy  mountaineers  did  not  lose 
heart,  and,  when  he  assembled  their  notables  in 
the  church  to  swear  allegiance,  he  was  met  with 
.shouts  of  defiance,  in  which  the  very  priest  at 
the  altar  took  part.  The  only  result  of  this  was 
imprisonment  and  pillage;  but,  after  three 
months,  the  traditional  good  fortune  of  the 
Republic  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Louis  XV.,  indei>endence  was  re- 
estahlished. 

The  next  dangerous  visitor  was  Buonaparte, 
who  discovered  the  existence  of  the  Republic 
(hiring  his  Iinli:iii  camjwign  of  1797,  and 
good  humouredly  sent  a  messenger  to  offer 
an  increase  of  territory.  This  was  prudently 
refLiseii,  and,  far  from  being  offended,  he  wrote 
a  very  polite  letter,  jiromising  to  exempt  the 
citi/:ens  from  all  contributions,  and  offering  four 
cannons  and  some  wheat  as  a  mark  of  his 
dislingui^heil  consideration.     •■- - 

If  he  Iiad  pursued  his  inquiries  a  little  Qfiore 
closely,  the  revolutionary  general  would  doubt- 
less have  heen  soincwiiat  less  amiable  to  this 
highly  aristocratic  oligarchy.  Tliroughout  my 
stay,  I  was  constantly  coming  across  examples 
of  ideas  which  were  as  contrary  as  possible  to 
the  modern  acceptance  of  the  word  Republic. 
There  are  various  orders  of  nobility,  and  the 
C'aptains-Regent  maintain  quite  a  show  of 
ceremonial  state,  sitting  upon  a  throne  with  a 
carved  canopy,  and  being  waited  upon  by  an 
individual  known  as  the  Cai/uricre  del  Principe 
— Chamberlain  to  the  Prince.  "What  Prince?" 
1  was  inclined  to  ask  ;  and,  though  I  found 
that  it  was  only  a  convenient  alias  for  the 
Sovereign  Republic,  it  certiiinly  struck  a 
significant  note.  The  Chamberlain  to  the 
Prince  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  my 
landlord,  and  he  was  very  useful  in  get- 
ting me  access  to  all  the  sights.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  hint  that,  if  I  were 
anxious  to  obtain  a  title,  he  could  probably 
arrange  to  obtain  for  me  a  knighthood  or  even 
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a  dnkednm,  if  only  I  were  willins  to  pny  the 
usunl  ft't's,  wliirh,  in  the  rase  of  a  dukedom, 
would  probably  have  bet;ii  rathtx  heavy.  A 
tide  was  dius  conferred  upon  an  American 
named  Tucker  in  return  for  his  subscription  of 
^Too  a  year  to  the  lilirary  of  the  Repubhc. 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  arisiocratic  tradi- 
tions and  their  vfirious  Royal  attributes,  the 
citizens  are  seriously  imimcd  witli  niudcrn 
democratic  notions.  No  doubt  they  find  this 
good  policy  in  the  present  age,  and,  after  all,  it  is 
ojdy  a  Iheor)',  for  they  take  care  to  adhere  to  their 
old  form  of  Government,  and  value  their  national 
independence  more  than  anything  else  they 
possess.  Tor  United  Italy  ihey  express  an 
enthusiastic  regard,  but  they  take  good  care  to 


to  see  San  Marino  must  make  up  his  mind  to 

spend  the  night  there  unless  he  goes  In  his  own 
con*eyance.  The  roads  aa-  rough  and  hilly 
and,  for  the  last  portion  of  the  way,  indulge 
thenis*'lvcs  in  wc-arisome  /igrags.  The  pace  of 
the  diligence  is  disheartening — three  hours  to  do 
three  leagues — and  the  thick  clouds  of  white  dust 
do  not  improve  the  temper.  But  the  driver  proves 
delightfully  garrulous  and  time  fiies  faster  than 
the  horses.  San  Marino  Itself  stands  out  against 
the  horizon  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  imposing  on  closer  acquaint- 
ance. Scarcely  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
•nay  you  see  a  natural  rock  so  fantastic  in  its 
appearance.  Every  detail  bears  out  your  con- 
viction that  it  must  be   the  fastness  of   some 


have  neither  jiart  nor  lot  in  it,  having  a  whole- 
some dread  of  its  conscription  and  grinding 
taxation.  My  landlord,  who  was  quite  a  typical 
citizen,  after  explaining  at  length  to  me  the 
details  of  the  Consti union,  told  me  with  great 
complacency  that  "the  people"  had  nothing 
to  do  mith  the  laws  except  to  obey  them  ; 
and,  when  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  words. 
"We  demand  universal  suffrage,"  'which  had 
been  scribbled  up  on  some  of  the  walls,  he 
replied  indignantly  that  that  was  merely  the 
work  of  a  few  coffee  house  babblers,  and  did  not 
represent  in  any  way  the  sentiments  of  the 
citizens. 

The  Republic  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  leave 
than  to  visit.  A  citizen  of  the  Republic  may 
rise  early,  take  the  diligenre  to  Kimini,  and 
return  home  the  same  evening  after  attending  to 
bis  business  in  Italy.     But  an  Italian  desiring 


mediaeval  roliber  duke,  if  not  the  abode  of  ft 

giant  ogre. 

i*resenily,  as  we  cross  a  little  stream,  the 
driver  gives  a  loud  crack  with  his  whip  and 
exclaims,  triumphantly,  "  £riO  I  we  are  now 
in  the  territory  of  the  Republic."  Some 
authorities  have  sought  to  identify  this  stream 
with  the  ancient  Rubicon,  and  it  is  certainly 
strange  if  that  has  remained  a  frontier  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  inscription  on  its  bridge 
sufTices  to  convince  you  that  you  have  strayed 
back  into  the  old  times.  On  one  side  of 
it  are  the  letters  "R.S.  M."  (Republic  of  San 
Marino) ;  on  the  other  you  may  still  discern 
the  arms  of  the  old  Papal  States,  Where  else 
in  Italy  would  this  have  been  allowed  to  reniain  ? 
Kut  no  one  seems  to  trouble  about  San  Marino, 
and  the  strangest  instances  of  forgetfulness 
might    be    quoted    with    regard    to    \%      ''"' 
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instance,  when  Austria  made  |}cacc  with  Italy, 
she  forgot  thai  the  Rcpulilic  of  Sail  Marino  had 
also  dt.-clared  war  upon  her,  sn  no  scixinitc 
|>eace  was  conrhided,  and,  strictly  s|H:akin{;,  Ihc 
tiny  Ke|>ubhc  still  remains  at  war  with  the  Uual 
Moiurchy. 

The  real  business  of  the  asctni  begins  at  the 
frontier  village,  and,  after  one  more  lung  dcby 
far  rest  and  refreshment,  we  are  supplied  with 
an  extra  hoise,  and  proceed  to  climb  the  hill  at 
a  snail's  pace.  Our  next  stopping-place  is 
Bor^o,  a  flourishitig  village  at  the  neck  of  the 
hill,  just  before  the  ascent  begins  to  be  serious. 
Tliis  is  the  aristo- 
cratic part  of  the 
town,  where  the 
nobles  and  oUier 
rich  peasants  re- 
side, and  the  best 
of  the  humble 
shofis  are  to  be 
found.  It  has  a 
modest  inn,  where 
a  traveller  would 
probubly  do  better 
to  alight,  but  the 
driver  immediately 
decides  for  me 
that  I  must  go  on 
to  "Bigis,"  at  the 
top.  That  is  the 
resort  of  all  inteUi* 
gent  travellers,  for 
Bigi  under^Utnds 
foreigners,  and 
shows  them  all 
that  they  should 
sec  So  to  Higi's 
I  determine  to  go, 
and  we  proceed  up 
an  endless  zigzag 
to  a,  pa'tty  terrace 
with  soothing  trees 
and  creepers, 
where  the  young 
men  and  maidens 
of  the  Republic 
stroll. 

At  last  we  find  ourselves  outside  a  5ne  old 
gateway,  where  a  crowd  of  loafers  awaits  the 
arrival  of  the  diligence,  evidently  tlie  event 
of  the  day.  The  driver  greets  his  wife,  and 
bids  her  shoulder  my  bag  and  conduct  me  to 
Bigi's.  which  turns  out  merely  a  peasant's 
cottage,  with  a  bush  hung  up  outside  it  to  show 
that  it  is  a  place  of  entertainment.  Food 
and  evcrv  necessary  have,  however,  to  be  ob- 
tained all  the  way  from  Uorgo,  and  the  accom- 
modation is  of  the  most  iKimitive  character, 
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are  enjoying  their   evening 


though  Bigi  could  not  have  tieen  |iroudcT  of  a 
jKilatial  caravanserai. 

Outside  his  house  is  a  little  square  with  a 
wine-shop,  a  chemist,  and  a  fHim[i,  forming  an 
obvious  resort  for  all  the  gossips  of  the  Republic. 
It  hccomes  one  of  my  chief  amusements  to 
lounge  at  my  windows  and  take  in  with  c>es  and 
ears  the  cheerful,  happy-go-lucky,  uneventful  life 
of  ihe  Republic  On  iIh:  left  is  a  great  rock,  with 
house's  looking  giddily  down  more  than  loofL 
from  the  summit,  where  a  number  of  laughing 
girls  are  eagerly  letting  down  baskets  by  a  string 
to  receive  fruit  from  an  itinerant  \x'ndar  below. 

As  a  town,  San 
Marino  would  be 
very  like  any  other 
remote  comer  of 
Italy  but  for  tlie 
ronscqucnees  of 
lieing  set  upon  so 
sheer  a  ruck.  Each 
street  is  either  a 
precipice  or  a  stair- 
case, and  would 
recall  jxirts  of  Val- 
letta, but  tliat  it 
strays  \-ery  farfrom 
I  lie  {Mrrpcndicular. 
On  (he  way  down 
to  the  cntrance- 
galc  is  a  coflce- 
house  with  an  in- 
scription 10  the 
elTcct  that :  '*  On 
!lie  31st  of  July, 
r:S4ij.  Joseph  Gari- 
iMldl,  hard  prcssrtl 
i>Y  the  (tcrnian 
.riiis,  refused  ll»e 
conditions  of  sur- 
render, reserving 
himself  for  better 
times."  Nowadays, 
he  is  as  much  of 
a  hero  to  the  .Saoi- 
marinese  as  he  is 
to  the  most  ardent  Italian.  But  when  he 
visited  ihem  in  1349,  they  were  by  no  means 
so  pleased  to  see  him  as  they  would  have  u% 
lielieve  to-day.  Not  having  yet  afforded  them- 
selves the  amusement  of  declaring  war  upon 
Austria,  they  pleaded  the  neutrality  of  the  Re- 
public when  Garibaldi  proposed  to  pass  through 
their  territorj-.  He  was,  however,  in  no  mood 
to  consider  punctilios  of  international  law,  and 
next  morning  he  forced  his  way  in  and 
demanded  food  and  shelter.  The  Republic 
was  now  in  a  quandary,  with  several  hundred 
ragged  red-shirts  clamoiuing  within  its  walla. 


I 


I 
I 

I 


nnd  Auslri-jn  bayonets  jjliiterrnt;  upon  ihe 
jictghhouring  heights.  The  Captains-  Regent 
alienipted    to    play    the    r5Ie    of     mediators, 
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{hm/iia,  ita/iTfii*. 


but  the  Austrian  terms  were  loo  severe  Tr 
lianl>aldi,  and  he  preferred  to  mnkc  a  ll;^^b 
for  it  with  loo  picked  men  across  the  nitls 
to  Venice,  leaving  the  Republic  to  explain  tier 
connivance  to  the  Austrian^  as  best  she  might. 
Akogether,  the  incident  was  not  so  agreeable  as 
is  now  sought  to  be  represented.     Garibaldi's 

letter  is,  however, 
presened  amonj;  the 
i^reatest  treasures  of 
San  Marino,  and 
runs  as  follows  : 
"  Roman  Republic. 
Command  of  the  ist 
Italian  i.^-gion.  San 
Nfarinu,  31st  July, 
1849.  Citizen  repre- 
bcntatives  of  the  Re- 
public, the  conditions 
imposed  upon  you  by 
thi;  Austrians  are  not 
ncccptabli.-,  and  we 
will  therefore  cjuit  the 
territory.  — J.    (;.\ki- 

HAl-lJl." 

I-'rom  Higi's  square 
1  ascend  a  winding 
staircase -street  and 
fuid  myself  in  a 
big  o|ien  pUice,  com- 
mandini^mj' 
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panorama  or  rocks  and  wooded  vallc\s  slrelcb- 
ing  away  to  the  AdrtAtic  It  enables  me  to 
rcnii/e  what  .in  uaiflc's  nest  I  have  ini-adcd,  Imt 
tiK*  \-iL'w  is  motiotnnous  and  suy^csts  second-rate 
stage  srener)*.  In  the  middle  of  llie  square  is  a 
gaunt  statue  of  IJIxTty.  which  figures  con- 
spicuously upon  the  post-cards  of  San  Marino. 

At  one  end  is  the  post-office,  with  the 
standard  measures  of  ihe  Republic  on  the  stone 
let  into  the  wall.  The  post-office  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  which  the  citizens  are  most  proud, 
and  they  derive  quite  a  resijectabtc  (mrtion  of 
their  revenue  from  the  sale  of  their  various 
ijsues  to  collectors.  I  have  before  me  a  long 
printed  document,   issued  by  authority,  setting 


one  of  the  giddiest  experiences  T  know.  The 
council  chamber  is  of  severe  ecclesiastical 
as|>cci.  On  one  wall  is  an  elaborate  fresco  of 
no  iiarticular  artistic  [H-clcn^ton.  In  the  back- 
ground it  has  a  view  of  the  three  turreletl  ^icaks 
of  San  Marino  ;  in  the  foreground  a  variety  of 
medieval  personages  are  doing  homage  to  the 
saitil  himself,  who  is  being  wafted  u[)un  a  cloud 
attended  by  a  couple  of  angels.  In  front  of  the 
fresco  is  the  throne  of  the  Captains-Regent, 
which,  with  an  array  of  standard  candlc-sticks, 
a  dais,  a  long  desk,  and  the  fresco,  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  simple  form  of  altar,  while  the 
rows  of  arm-chairs  along  the  walls  suggest 
catbtKlral  stalls  of  a  primitive  pattern. 


forth  the  style  and  price  of  all  stamps,  both 
obsolete  and  in  present  use.  In  tSq4  there 
was  a  special  rommemorative  issue,  by  which 
they  made  a  handsome  profit.  The  Republic 
has  also  iifsued  a  number  of  pennies  and  half- 
pennies, which  are  accepted  as  currency  in  Italy, 
but  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  San 
Marino  itself,  where  the  ordinary  Italian  |Kiper  Is 
the  regular  currency. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  square  is  the  Govern- 
ment imlace.  a  gaunt,  grey  brick  building,  with 
two  of  its  walls  standing  sheer  from  the  side  of 
the  precipice.     I'o  look  out  of  its  windows  is 


The  library  or  museum,  which  was  a  council 
chamber  liefore  the  erection  of  the  present 
[jalacc,  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  for  its  con- 
fu.sion.  There  are  some  11,000  volumes,  the 
greater  part  modern  works  of  no  importance, 
all  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  destitute  of  a 
catalogue.  A  Madonna  by  (iiulio  Romano 
jostles  a  portrait  of  (leorge  Washington  ;  an 
ugly  medallion  of  Victor  Emmanuel  chn|>erones 
a  modern  allegorical  picture  of  the  saintly 
Founder  conferring  liberty  uj>on  a  buxom 
maiden,  intended  to  represent  the  Republic. 
The  people  of  San  Marino  seem  to  have  no 
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sense  of  proportion,  for  as  much  store  seems  to 
be  set  by  trumpery  coins,  medals,  ribbons,  and 
various  docunu.'nls  relating  to  Victor  lMnm.inucl 
or  Louis  Najiokon  Ituonaparte  as  by  an  old 
dianer  of  tht:  year  885  tiii<l  a  document  bij;ncd 
by  Cse&ar  Horgia. 

After  this  there  only  remains  to  \Hsit  the 
cathedral  and  tht;  llirec  dovecote  castles,  which 
figure  oil  llie  ubi()uilous  coat  of  arnTS,  and  arc 
so  particularly  characteristic  of  the  place.  The 
cathedral  is  a  Lirge  bare  building  <-»)ntaining  a 
life-size  statue  af  the  ^aint  and  a  ^llt  bust,  said 


to  nonlain  some 
of  his  remains 
and  elevated  on 
the  occasion  of 
his  feast-day  for 
ihc  adoration  of 
the  populace. 
Two  of  the  castles 
are  little  more 
ttuTi  ruins,  and 
the  third  is  now 
used  as  a  gaol. 
\Vith  its  smiling 
garden  it  must 
render  imprison- 
ment almost  a 
pleasure,  and  so 
the  gaoler  seems 
to  think,  for  when 
I  part  from  him 
he  expresses  the 
somewhat  alarm- 
ing hope  that  we 
may  meet  again. 

1  am  fortunate 
enougli  to  be 
present  at  San 
Marino  on  one  of  the  national  holidays,  and 
accordingly  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  observing 
a  march  past  of  the  whole  army,  which  consists 
of  1 24  soldiers,  who,  like  the  people  of  another 
Republic,  appear  to  be  '*  mostly  eolonels."  Some 
of  the  uniforms  with  their  cocked  hats  and 
plumes  are  distinctly  magnificent,  and  every 
man  struts  about  with  as  ferocious  and  Iself- 
salisfied  an  expression  as  any  Prussian  veteran. 
I  understand  that  honorary  rank  in  this  armiy, 
conferring  a  right  to  wear  the  uniform,  is  as 
easily  obtained  as  the  titles  of  nnliilitv. 
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The  laws  anil  Constitution  are  not  the  least 
rcniarkaltlc  points  nliciul  this  cxlnmrdinary 
little  State.  The  (.■ai)i.'iin*ki.-m?nl  arc  ^lirtt-d 
in  April  and  (JrtoSer  hy  the  founril ;  onr  of 
them  must  alway-s  lie  n  nohlf  man  and  the  olhiT 
a  comn>oner.  In  the  phulO|;raph  it  is  the  less 
distinguished  one,  standing  (o  the  reader's  riyht, 
who  is  the  nobleman ;  but  perhaps  a  closer 
inspcciion  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  com- 
moner appears  less  at  his  ease.  The  Council 
of  Sixty  comprises  twenty  nobles,  twenty  citi- 
zens, and  twenty  coumrjmen,  and,  whene\er  a 
\'acanry  is  created  by  death,  the  rcmainmg 
councillors  elect  a  successor.  AH  legislative 
and  executive  jxjwers  belong  to  the  Sixty,  who 
govern  rhe  State  in  true  (Kil^nial  style.  There 
are  regulations  piohihiting  locksmiths  from 
sellini;  latch-keys  to  youn^  men,  deterniiiiiiig  the 
opening  of  drinking  shops  and  billiard  saloons, 
and  forbidding  games  of  chance  either  in-public 
or  in  private.  In  this  conncriion  may  lie  mtn- 
tioned  the  fact  that  the  Republic  is  very  proud 
of  having  refused  a  concession  for  the  establish 
ment of  gambling  tahk'S,  although  this  would,  no 
doubt,  have  greatly  assisted  the  Budget.  Thtre 
are  fines  for  •'  doctors,  chemists,  or  blood- 
leilers  revealing  professional  secrets'' ;  for  people 
disturbing  Roman 
Catholic  services, 
hut  not  those  of 
heretics  ;  and  for 
"usurpation  of 
public  esteem,"  by 
taking  unauthor- 
ized titles.  There 
is  imprisonment 
of  one  10  three 
months  for  "  curs- 
ing the  most  holy 
name  of  (lad,  or 
the  Holy  Virgin, 
or  the  Founder  of 
the  Rt;piiblic',''  and 
for  *'  breaking  out 
into  invectives  on 
tlic  publication  of 
a  bw";  while  to 
write  or  s[H-ak  in 
favour  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  tlie  Council 
exposes    a    cutj>rit 


to  ten  years'  penal  scnituile.  Siiectat  licenses 
arc  Te'iuire<l  for  growing  tnJKicco,  keeping  shc- 
guits,  going  up  in  IkiIIoous,  or  climbing  the 
town  walls.  It  would  tjc  rather  amusing  lo 
present  a  humble  petition  to  a  Council  of  Sixty 
for  leave  lo  climb  the  town  walls  c^  aSovcrdga 
Republic. 

How  long  will  the  quaintest  State  in 
Christendom  be  spared  by  its  big  neighbour? 
The  beginning  of  the  end  will  come  when  some 
enterprising  tourist -agency  persuades  the  Council 
of  Sixty  to  sanction  a  railway  and  provides 
cheap  tickets  to  the  Republic.  Already  many 
Iravellers  in  Italy  must  have  rcgretlai  their 
omission  to  explore  the  strangest  group  of 
villages  in  the  whole  peninsula,  if  not  in 
Europe,  and,  for  a  time,  no  doubt,  San  Marino 
would  derive  a  handsome  profit  from  their 
advent  But  once  this  had  led  lo  its  natural 
consequence,  and  the  little  old  wizened  Republic 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  great  parvenu 
kingdom,  tlie  whole  attraction  would  be  gone, 
and  San  Marino,  bereft  of  her  special 
privileges,  would  onre  more  l>e  forgollen  by 
the  world.  Already  |X)liticians  at  Rome  speak 
uf  her  as  an  anomaly  and  a  blot  upon  the 
unity  of  the  counir)',  and  in   1895  the  Italian 

fiovernment  de- 
nounced the  treaty 
nf  protective 
friendship,  which 
it  concluded  in 
1S72.  Long  may 
this  happy  and 
rnnienied  people 
be  s[)ared  the  in- 
tra'iion  of  modern 
piogress !  We  may 
smite  over  what 
in  these  days  may 
strike  us  as  an 
atmosphere  of 
comic  opera,  but 
we  cannot  refuse 
uur  tribute  of 
;ulmiratton  lo  the 
ruggtjd  virtues  and 
tilt-  simple  felicity 
nf  the  bst  survi^Tir 
from  the  heydays 
of  romance. 
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The  Cobra. 


Bv  A.  Sarathkumar  Ghosh. 

A  learned  Indian  gentleman  discourses  about  this  fearful  and  deadly  reptile,  illustrating  each  point 
in   hie  fascinating   narrative  by  means  of  exceedingly   thrilling    and    dramatic  true    stories  taken  froir. 

his  own  experiences. 

vours  its  occupnts,  and  takes  up  its  abode 
there.  Another  dangerous  place  for  it  is  house 
dibris,  which  unforiunalcly  arc  very  common  in 
India,  and  which,  being  slightly  higher  than 
[he  surrounding  ground,  offer  a  safe  retreat 
during  the  rains. 

Tht;  cobra's  food  consists  chiefly  of  rats 
frogs,  lizards,  eggs,  small  fish,  etc.  It  has  a 
particular  liking  for  cow's  milk,  as  the  two  fol- 
lowing incidents  will  illustrate. 

A  villager  goijig  to  milk  Iiis  cow  one  morn- 
ing, the  proper  time  in  India  for  the  purprisc, 
found  the  supply  ver)'  much  les,s  than  usual. 
This  thing  happened  for  several  clays  in  suc- 
cession. At  last  he  began  to  suspect  that 
someone— probably  one  of  the  ncighlwurs — 
had  been  there  before.  So  he  kept  watch  at 
night.  Nothing  hap|x:ned  till  early  dawn,  when 
he  saw  the  cow  suddenly  start,  quivering  all 
over  the  limbs,  its  eyes  gla/ed  in  abject  terror. 
From  his  distant  hiding-place  be  could  see  no 
intruder  approaching,  and  yet  that  cow  stood 
motionless  as  if  stricken  with  paralysis.  Sud- 
denly he  heart]  a  soft  sucking  sound,  and 
stepping  forward  cautiously,  beheld  a  most 
unique  sight.  There  was  a  huge  cobra  coiled 
round  and  round  the  hind  iegs  nf  the  cow,  with 
its  head  to  the  udder  .sucking  the  tnilk.  Fear* 
ing  to  lose  the  cow  altogether,  he  waited  till 
the  colira,  having  had  its  fill,  came  back  to  its 
lair  {which  happened  to  be  near  the  rafters  of 
the  thatched  rouO.  and  then  klHcd  it. 


K  all  the  poisonous  snakes  of  the 
world  the  cobradi-capello,  or  the 
hooded  cobra,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
deadly.  A  bile  from  this  snake  in- 
variably prove-s  fatal  within  a  few 
minutes,  except  in  certain  rare  cases  which  will 
be  mentioned  presently.  No  remedy  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  cobra  bile,  nor  even  any 
species  of  I'asteurian  inoculation  as  a  preven- 
tive. Yet  many  a  human  life  has  tjcen  saved 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  jjeculiarlties  of  this 
terrible  foe  of  man,  without  which  death  would 
inevitably  have  resulted  in  most  cases.  It 
will  therefore  lie  perliaps  interesting  to  con- 
sider these  peculiarities,  with  certain  incidents 
in  illustration  thereof  within  the  writer's  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

'I'he  cobra  is  found  throughout  the  plains  of 
India  and  ilie  neighbouring  countries,  and  in 
rare  cases  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  8,000ft. 
in  the  hill  districts.  Even  on  the  plains  it  is 
not  frequently  tiiet  with  during  the  cold  weather, 
from  November  to  Februar)-,  whi-n  it  is  generally 
in  hiding  or  lying  in  a  lethargic  state.  It  is  the 
heat  that  draws  it  out  from  its  lair,  and  con- 
sequently renders  it  dangerous  to  man  or  beast 
Hut  by  far  the  worst  season  fnr  the  cobra  is 
from  June  to  September,  during  the  rains.  The 
fact  is.  driven  by  the  inundation  to  escape  from 
holes  and  other  natural  hiding  places,  the  cobra 
takes  refuge  on  higher  grounds,  in  houses,  etc. 

During  this  season  alone  the  cobra  is  the 
cause  of  five 
limes  as  many 
deaths  in  India 
as  result  from 
tigers,  leopards. 
panthers,  and 
other  wild  beasts. 
The  commonest 
lurking-place  of 
the  cobra  is  rat- 
holes,  whether  in 
or  about  dwell- 
ing-houses or  in 
com-fields.  The 
reason  is  simple. 
The  cobra  can- 
not burrow  holes 
for  itself ;  it 
Uierefore  attacks 
a  rat  -  hole,    de- 
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The  othpr  incident  is  still  more  remarkable. 
A  rcmpk-  uf  snjkc-rhiirmcrs  (wIki,  hv  l!ie  w;iy, 
were  lJ^othf^^)  lud  in  thoir  collection  some  tiall' 
a-dozen  cobras,  with  [heir  ptjisonoiis  fangs  int.irt. 
These  were  kept  carefully  in  scpamic  Iwiskels  for 
some  siK-cial  |>ur|)ose.  The  charmers  lived  in 
a  hut  containing  iwo  rooms,  one  used  for  sleep- 
ing, the  other  as  a  kitchen.  The  fioor  of  the 
former  was  of  black  clay,  anil  the  bed  of  the 
brothers  consisted  merely  of  a  mat  thrown 
on  Ihe  floor,  and  covered  over  with  a  white  sheet. 
In  a  corner  of  (Ik*  room  were  the  baskets  con- 
taining the  snakes.  Now,  one  morning,  one  of 
the  brothers  got  up  early  to  prepare  breakfa-st  in 
the  ne,\t  room,  leaving  the  other  still  fast  aslc^'p. 
The  latter  waking  up  a  short  time  after,  just 
happt^ned  to  open  his  eyes  without  actually 
moving.     A  terrible  st(jht  met  his  gaze.      Sur- 


mind.     But  why  had  not  the  cobra?  atlarkc 
him    already  ?      Why    did    ihuy    stind    ih* 
motinnlevs,  and  vvaich.  and  watch,  and  wiitci 
him  with  those  glittering  i-yi-s  ?    Suddenly,  like 
a  6ash  of  lighlning,  the  thought  dawned  up«i 
him.     Yes  !     The  floor  on  which  ihc  cobns 
stood  was  black,  and  his  bed  was  white  I    The 
sudden  transition  wxs  unwonted,  and  the  cobras 
{xiubed    in    hesitatiuii.       With    rising   hope,    h 
realized  that  he   was  safe  so   long  ns  he  lay 
motionless  and  within  the  charmed  circle. 

Rut  how  long  could  he  endure  thai  terrible 
siege?  Already  his  ncr\'es  were  giving  way 
under  that  fascinating  gaze.  Once  he  thought 
of  jumping  up  and  making  n  dash  into  the  next 
room,  bm— cobras  stoml  to  the  right  of  hi 
left  [»f  him,  txrfore  him,  iK-hind  him.  He  closi 
his  eyes  again  in  horror.     Suddenly  he  beard 
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roundinf^  his  bwl,  with  their  hoods  expflnded, 
.ind  half  their  lengths  off  the  grdimd,  were  the 
fatiged  cobras!  'J'hey  w.iti:li(.-d  him  steadfisily, 
ibeir  darting  tongues  alone  indicating  any 
motion.  The  .snake-charmer  closed  hi.s  eyes  in 
terror— he  knew  it  was  alt  up  with  him.  If  lie 
moved,  down  would  come  those  merciless  fangs 
upon  hi*  bare  ilesh. 

In  that  helpless  position  a  terrible  death 
awaited  him.  H.id  he  h^-en  up  and  opposed  to 
a  single  cobra,  he  might  have  won  easily,  with 
his  accustomed  skill.  But  there  he  lay,  helpless 
as  a  log  of  wood.  How  the  snakes  had  got 
out,  he  knew  not ;  perh.ips  the  baskets  had  not 
been  so  carefully  fastened  as  he  had  believed. 
These  and  olher  thoughts  passed  through  his 


his   brother   moving  about   in  the  next  room. 

Strange  he  kid  not  thought  of  him  before! 
.Scarcely  above  a  whii.|x:r,  scarcely  with  moving 
lips  he  called  his  brother's  name. 

The  brother,  snake-charmer  that  he  was,  iknd, 
therefore,  used  to  jierils  of  every  sort,  heard  the 
whispered  word,  and  witli  wonted  instinct 
realized  that  there  was  ftar  of  death,  and  appeal 
for  .lid,  in  that  word.  He  crept  to  the  door  on 
tip-toe  and  peeped  in.  He  realized  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  Ha.sietiing  Ijack,  he  seized  the 
steaming  milk  that  he  had  just  boiled  for  break- 
fast, poured  it  on  a  large  flat  dish,  ran  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  to  the  door  and  placed  it  nn  one 
side  within,  then  ran  ttack  to  the  kitchen.  The 
cobras  smell  or  f.tw  the  delicacy  ;  in  a  moment 
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they  rushed  forwrard  and  plunged  their  heads 
into  the  dish.  Their  would  be  viclini  jumped 
up  from  the  lied,  s[)ranj;  into  the  kitchen,  :ind 
slaiimicd  llie  door.  Tljc  cnhras  were  afterwards 
captured  by  a  method  which  shall  be  described 
later  on.  » 

iiut  before  proceeding  further  with  these 
interesting  episodes,  let  us  consider  what  this 
snake  really  is.  U  varies  in  colour  from  bbck 
to  light  brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
but  is  always  of  a  blui.sli  white  about  the  belly. 
The  upper  portion,  however,  is  not  continuously 
of  one  colour,  the  dark  cfTccl  being  merely  due 
to  innumerable  spots  lying  close  together  on  a 
lighter  surface.  These  spots  often  lie  in  broad 
bands  (about  sin.  wide),  with  a  lighter  and 
narrower  interval  between.  The  head  of  the 
cobra,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  becomes  expanded  in  the 
form  of  a  hood  when  the  snake  is  roused  to 
anger  or  excitement.  On  the  lop  of  the  hood 
appears  a  beaultfu!  marking  in  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  .^ipeclacle*.  Withal  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
creature,  and  there  i.s  no  more  fascinating  sight 
in  Nature  than  an  angry  cobra  rearing  half  its 
length  off  the  ground  and  about  to  strike  its 
prey.     But  we  are  anticipating. 

Its  usual  length  is  about  4ft.  or  5^.,  and  girlh 
about  5in.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  cobras 
ever  known  was  killed  by  the  writer's  father, 
after  a  thrilling  midnight  battle  of  an  hour's 
duration.  In  the  morning,  when  of  course  the 
dead  snake  had  shrunk  a  few  inches,  it  measured 
over  6ft.  in  length,  and  (lin.  in  glrih.  Curiously 
enough,  the  mate,  which  for  a  female  was  un- 
usually large  at  s'ift.,  was  killed  a  few  days 
after  in  the  same  neighbourhood  by  the  writer. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  describe  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  cobra's  economy,  It 
has  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upjier  jaw,  with 
successive  rows  of  smaller  and 
smaller  teeth  behind  in  a  loose 
state  and  in  varying  stages  of 
completion.  Right  in  front  of 
the  first  row,  and  immediately 
below  the  eyes,  are  two  poison- 
ous fangs,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  head.  If  either  of  the  two 
fangs  happen  to  be  broken  off, 
either  accidentally  in  the  act  of 
relaxing  its  jaws  after  a  bite 
(owing  to  the  fangs  being  curved 
imvarJs  like  the  teeth  of  a 
crocodile),  or  with  a  [lair  of 
pincers  by  a  captor  (as  shall 
oe  described  presently),  ilien  in  that  case  the 
tooth  immediately  behind  the  broken  fang 
comes  to  the  front,  and  in  a  sliort  time  is  con- 
ed into  a  poisonous  fang  by  being  firmly 
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fixed  to  the  bone  adjaceni  to  the  poison  };land. 
Hence  snake  charmers  have  periodically  to 
brc.ik  off  these  growing  fangs  to  render  t!»e 
cobra  harmless  again.  If,  however,  all  the 
loose  leeib  be  liikcn  ofT  altogether,  then  the 
cobra  is  rendered  innocuous  for  life,  since,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  animals,  these  teeth  never  grow 
again. 

Now,  the  so-called  poisonous  fangs  arc  not  in 
themselves  poisonous— that  is,  they  are  not  coated 
with  poison ;  nor  even  have  they  a  capillary  tube 
running  inside  along  their  length,  through  which 
the  cobra  injects  the  poison  into  the  wound.  If 
that  were  the  case,  the  cobra  could  not  sei^c  its 
food,  c.^.,  a  rat,  without  infecting  it  with  the 
poison.  No  ;  Nature  is  not  so  clumsy  or  waste- 
ful in  her  ordinations—notwithstanding  popular 
belief  to  the  contrary.  The  real  fact  is,  there  is 
a  fine  tube  running  from  the  i^iUirof  each  of  the 
two  fangs  backwards  under  the  eye  to  an  almond- 
shaped  gland  or  bag  which  contains  the  poison. 
This  gland  is  constantly  secreting  the  poisoUj 
with  a  snuill  supply  ^^r  immediate  use.  Hence 
if  the  tube  connecting  the  gland  to  the  base 
of  the  fang  were  kept  open,  the  poison  would 
be  constantly  runnttig  out  into  the  mouth  of 
the  cobra,  and  thus  wasted  to  no  purpose. 
To  prevent  this,  a  circular  muscle  binds  the 
tube  soniewhere  about  the  middle.  But  when 
the  cobra  strikes  its  prey,  this  muscle  is  relaxed 
and  another  one  sq\ietii!es  the  [(oison-lHg  and 
thus  injecLs  the  [wiison. 

But  let  us  describe  the  whole  process  of 
striking,  j\nd  see  what  the  cobra  dots  when  he 
means  mischief.  He  expands  his  head  and  rears 
at  least  a  third  of  his  length  in  the  air,  wiUi  the 
rest  of  the  body  coiled  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral,  as  shown  in  the  accompanj-ing  diagram, 
■fhis  spiral  form  gives  him  sufficient  anchorage 
to  rear  his  body  by  sheer  muscular  effort, 
and  also  the  necessary  lever- 
age in  dealing  the  blow.  His 
oyei;  glisten  like  obelisks,  his 
forked  tongue  darts  in  and 
out  with  a  low,  hissing  sound. 
Suddenly  he  throws  back  his 
head  in  a  low  curve,  and  as 
swiftly  darts  forward  to  his 
victim,  partly  as  a  plunge  and 
partly  as  a  spring,  unfolding  a 
portion  of  his  coil  to  increase 
his  range.  It  /rnks  as  if  the 
cobra  sprang  into  the  air,  but. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  belly 
usually  touches  the  ground 
at  the  moment  of  striking,  in  order  to  afford 
him  sufficient  leverage  to  embed  his  fangs 
firmly  on  the  body  of  the  victim.  The 
action    is    magnificent,   M\«i.    ^t^.   swf  
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lightning  flash.-  The  tongue  is  withdrawn, 
the  raouth  wide  open.  The  fangs  fall  on  the 
victim  as  a  sfab^  the  lower  jaw  closing  in  beneath 
as  a  Ifite.  If  the  blow  has  been  fair  and  sciuare, 
two  small  punctures  are  made  in  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  by  the  two  fangs ;  olherwlse,  if  the 
blow  has  been  one-sided,  there  will  be  only  one 
puncture. 

Now,  the  mere  striking  of  the  blow  is  not 
enough,  and  if  the  cobra  were  instantamously  to 
withdraw  the  fangs  after  dealing  the  blow,  his 
prey  would  suffer  no  worse  effect  than  the  pain 
of  those  needle-like  punctures.  It  is  still 
necessary  to  inject  the  poison.  In  certain  cases 
indeed,  by  a  strong  muscular  action,  tlie  poisun 
has  been  injected  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  blow  ;  nay,  in  a  case  where  the  cobra  was 
inordinately  roi;sed  to  fury,  the  poison  was 
shot  out  by  a"  strong  muscular  effort  :('////(■  the 
cobra  was  stilt  in  the  act  0/  p/uni^ini^  -  and  in 
this  case  the  would-be  victim,  who  was  really 
out  of  range,  escaped  the  blow,  but  had  the 
poison  squirted  all  over  him.  Still,  however, 
in  most  cases  the  poison  is  injected  ti/tir  the 
blow  —  though  it  be  but  half  a  second  after. 
That  half  a  second  has  saved  many  a  life- -for 
instance,  where  the  blow,  not  being  struck  full 
in  the  body,  but  only  on  the  edge  of  it,  the 
cobra  slipped  off  the  body  by  the  mere  im])etus 
of  the  blow,  causing  the  fangs  to  scratch  along 
the  skin  in  two  thin  lines. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  blow  has 
been  struck  full  on  the  body  of  the  victim, 
the  cobra  immediately  after  the  blow  {i.e.,  as 
soon  as  he  has  partially  recovered  from  his 
own  impetus,  which  is  in  about  a  second  or 
so)  wriggles  his  head  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  This  act  of  turning  hel])5  to  squeeze 
the  poison  gland  situated  on  that  side  to  which 
the  cobra  has  turned,  and  thus  to  inject  the 
poison  over  the  puncture  on  that  side.  [Of 
course,  if  the  cobra  has  time  to  turn  both  ways, 
then  the  poison  is  deposited  on  both  wounds 
— and  the  condition  of  the  victim  is  doubly 
desperate.]  After  this  discharge  the  cobra 
'tistially  drops  off  the  limb  in  an  inert  mass  as 
if  considerably,  though  temporarily^  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  the  {vecious  fluid.     There  may, 


of  course,  be  suflRcient  secretion  ttffl 
left  in  the  bag  to  give  a  secoiid  bile 
immediately  after,  but  in  that  case  the 
wound  may  not  necessarily  be  faaL  It 
usually  takes  a  few  hovrs,  sonsetimei 
days,  to  accumulate  the  full  supply  aguiL 
There  was,  howev^,  one  case  within 
the  writer's  knowledge,  where  three  mall 
children  were  successivdy  tMtten  by  a 
large  cobra,  and  all  three  died  in  con- 
sequence. 
But  to  resume.  It  will,  therefore,  be  apparent 
that  (1)  the  fangs  are  employed  merely  to  cause 
the  wound  or  wounds,  i.e.,  to  open  a  coinmuDi- 
catjun  with  the  blood  of  the  victim ;  and  (a) 
the  ])oisun  deiwsited  on  the  wound  mixes  with 
the  blood  and  eventually  causes  death,  as  wiD 
be  mentioned  later  on.  Hence  it  will  be  noted 
that,  if  llie  ])oison  is  not  able  to  enter  the 
wound,  there  is  no  danger.  In  other  vord^ 
if  the  cobra  bites  a  jKrson,  not  on  the  naked 
skin,  but  through  a  fairly  substantial  garment, 
the  fangs  will  go  through  right  enough,  but  the 
poison  will  be  de[>osited  on  the  garment  and 
not  on  the  wound.  In  such  a  case^  if  ^ 
person  bitten  were  to  remove  the  garment,  af 
least  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
wound,  before  the  poison  has  had  time  to  soak 
through  it,  he  is  in  no  danger  whatever.  ; 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  already  a 
wound  or  sore  on  the  body,  then  even  a  Uow 
from  a  /ati,i^kss  cobra  will  be  fatal.  Snake- 
charmers  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  are 
particularly  careful  on  such  occasions  as  the 
following.  A  band  of  these  men  were  exhibitii^  • 
before  the  writer,  when,  after  a  few  odd  feat% 
they  proceeded  to  show  graphically  how  a  cobra 
strikes  its  prey.  They  produced  a  magnificent 
specimen,  fully  5ft.  in  length  and  as  thick  as 
one's  wrist — though,  of  course,  fangless.  One  of 
the  men  struck  up  a  monotonous  tune  on  a 
wind  instrument,  something  like  a  Highland 
bagpipe.  Tlie  cobra  immediately  reared  its 
head  fully  2ft.  from  the  ground,  and  began 
swaying  its  body  gracefully  in  time  with  the 
music  in  evident  pleasure.  Then  one  of 
the  other  men  took  off  his  tunic  and  stood 
naked  to  the  waist  His  bared  back  was  care- 
fully examined  to  see  that  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  scratch  on  it.  He  knelt  down  about 
2ft  in  front  of  the  cobra,  and  waited. 

Suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  the  music  stopped. 
In  fierce  anger  the  cobra  launched  forth  at  the 
kneeling  figure  as  being  the  nearest — but,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  stoppage  of  the  muut^ 
the  man  dropped  his  head  on  his  knees,  and 
received  the  blow  on  his  bared  back.  The 
cobra  paused  just  one  second  after  striking, 
and  then  turned  on  its  head,  and  fell  oft    There 
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was  a  huye  drop  ot  poison  on  the  hack  of  the 
lierformer!  He  wiped  it  off  carcfLlIy  witit  .1 
])it-cc  of  cloth,  and  proceeded  with  the  rest 
of  llic  iierforniancc. 

The  cobra  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
is  no  mean  critic  thereof.  As  a,  rule  It  only 
liears  the  bagpipe,  but  if  there  be  any  instrument 
which  it  loves  more  tlian  another,  it  is  the  violin. 
It  is  this  amiable  weakness  that  someiinies 
renders  it  .1  positive  danger  to  the  musical 
householder  in  India,  as  will  perhaps  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  deliciou'jiy  cool  after 
a  hut  day,  and  the  full  moon  shone  in  all  her 
effulgent  glor\— as  she  only  does  in  the  tropie.s. 
No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  w\e 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  gentle  breeze. 
An  linghsh  lady  sat  alone  in  the  veranda  of 
her  bungalow,  overlooking  the  g^irden,  and  not 
more  than  sfl.  or  6ft.  above  it.  She  was  a 
>kilful  violinist,  and  devoted  to  her  art.  So 
to  while  away  the  lDnel!nc.s.s  she  fetched  her 
in.>trument  and  began  playing.  She  had  playeil 
several  airs,  when,  casually  turning  round  sonie- 
»vhat  to  her  loft,  she  beheld,  to  her  horror,  a 
large  cobra  coiled  round  the  railings  of  the 
vennda,  and  not  more  than 
2ft.  from  her.  Its  head  wa. 
erect,  its  hood  expanded,  v.i 
glistening  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 
Its  forked  tongue  darted  tu 
and  fro  vith  lightning  -  like 
rapidity. 

Her  first  thought  was  to 
drop  the  violin  and  run ;  bu; 
a  second  glance  showed  her 
she  was  too  near  the  snake 
to  do  that  with  safety.  Being 
a  ttoman  of  nerve,  she  reali/etl 
her  situation  and  continued 
playing.  At  first  her  only  idci 
was  to  keep  ihe  creature  thiis 
engaged  while  she  edged  awin 
gndually.  Hut  when  she  h.iil 
gained  a  safer  distance,  anil 
perliaps  fascinated  by  the  un- 
wonted sight,  a  strange  in- 
spiration seized  her.  She 
pLiyed  air  after  air  and  of 
different  characters.  The 
effect  was  magical.  That  snake 
behaved  like  an  ardent,  hot 
bluodcd  disciple  o{_  I'aganim. 
E\ery  variation  in  the  music, 
whether  of  volume  or  of  tone, 
produced  instantly  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  attitude 
and    conduct    of   the    cobra. 

Vol.  u,-26. 


Ifshepbyeda  lively  dance,  it  swayed  its  body. 
sideways  in   quick   time,  and  yet   in    graceful' 
curves.     If  she  took  up  a  .soft,  dreamy  reverie, 
it  instantly  relapsed  into  sudden  stillness,  as  if 
lulled  to  sleep  in  that  upright  attitude.     If  she 
started  a  grand,  soul  inspiriiig  anihem,  its  eyes 
glistened   with   rncre^ising   lustre,   its  hood  tx- 
p:mded  to  the  utnmat,  iH  body  puffed  out  with 
pride  and  pleasure.     Once  she  struck  a  number 
of  false  notes  ill  rapid  succes.sion     on  purpose. 
The   cobra  wincxti  and   writhed  in   pain  as  if 
suddenly  struck  with  a  whip.    Tlm.s  the  creature 
behaved  like  a  mad  musician,  till  the  lady,  getting 
tired  of   the  sport,    (jnidually   wutked   hersclfi 
farther  and  farther,  and   then  made  a  sudden' 
bi>ii  into  her  rtxim   and  banged  the  door — leav- 
ing the  cobra  lo  wander  dtbconiiolalely  to  it!» 
lair  in  the  fields. 

By  a  reciprocity  nf  causation  this  love  of 
music  in  the  cobra  works  for  its  own  destruction. 
Tor,  if  a  cobra  takes  up  its  abode  tn  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  dwelling  house,  it  is  customary 
to  send  for  a  couple  of  professional  snake- 
charmers.  One  of  tlieni  Mrikes  up  a  tunc  near 
the  pUice  where  the  cobra  is  supposed  to  be. 
No  matter  what  the  creature  may  he  doing  at 
(he  time— even  if  K  be  out  \  tstting,  so  lo  speak, 
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In  fierce  anyt-r 

its   body    round 

no  piirposL- :  it 


at  some  neighbouring  house 
— it  is  soon  attracted  by  the 
music.  It  emerges  slowly  from 
its  hiding-place,  and  strikes 
up  an  attitude  in  front  of  the 
player.  'I'here  it  is  kept  en- 
gaged with  the  music  till  the 
other  man  gradually  creeps 
behind  with  a  handful  of  fine 
dust  At  a  convenient  moment, 
when  the  cobra  is  standing 
motionless,  this  man  suddenly 
throws  the  dust  over  the  head 
and  eyes  of  the  snake.  Imme- 
diately the  cobra  falls  its  full 
length  upon  the  ground— for 
one  brief  second.  Itut  that 
second  is  enough.  1  .ike  a 
lightning  flash — nay,  with  one 
and  the  same  motion  with 
which  he  cast  the  dust-  he 
seizes  the  prostrate  cobra  by 
the  neck  just  below  the  head. 
the  snake  winds  and  winds 
the  arm  of  its  captor,  but  to 
cannot  turn  its  head  to  bite. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  extract  the  fangs  at  once, 
the  captor  presses  his  tliunii)  on  the  tliroat  of 
the  cobra,  and  thus  compels  it  to  o]>en  its 
mouth;  then  the  fangs  are  drawn  with  a  pair  of 
pincers.  If,  however,  tlie  operator  desires  to 
keep  the  snake  intact  for  tlie  present,  tlie  late 
musician  offers  his  aid,  and,  forcibly  unwinding 
the  coils,  places  the  body  of  tlie  coljra  in  a 
basket,  all  but  the  head  (which  is  still  held  liy 
the  other  man),  and  presses  down  the  lid  to 
prevent  the  cobra  from  wriggling  out.  'i'lien 
suddenly  the  captor  thrusts  the  head  in  and 
bangs  down  the  lid. 

In  the  above  description,  two  men  are  needed 
to  capture  the  snake  ;  but  a  very  expert  charmer 
may  do  the  feat  single-handed,  though  it  is 
highly  dangerous.  This  is  the  method  em- 
ployed. While  playing  with  one  hand,  he 
throws  the  dust  sideways  with  the  other  and 
captures  the  snake  with  that  hand.  Of  course, 
the  whole  action  is  like  a  lightning  flash,  and 
half  a  second's  delay,  or  the  merest  bungling 
either  in  throwing  the  dust  or  in  catching  the 
snake  at  the  proper  place,  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
operator.  In  this  case  the  fangs  are  usually 
extracted  at  once,  though  there  is  a  trick  by 
which  the  operator  may  put  the  snake  in  the 
basket,  with  fan^  intact,  without  assistance. 
Supposing  he  is  holding  the  snake  by  the  right 
hand  around  which  the  body  of  the  snake  is 
coiled.  Then  he  brings  his  left  hand  under 
the  right  and  catches  the  snake  with  that 
Relaxing    the    grip    of    the    right    hand,    he 
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say, 
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unwinds  that  aim  from  the 
cobra's  onls,  keqwig  the 
cobra's  body  stntdied  taut,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  When 
he  has  unwound  about  half 
the  length,  he  grips  the  cobra 
with  his  right  lund  just  bdow 
the  left,  and  sl^s  that  hmi 
down  tight  the  wktf^  km^  tf 
the  unwound  pt^Hon.  The 
effect  of  this  action  is  to  dis- 
locate temporarily  the  muscles 
and  small  bones  of  that 
])ortion  of  the  snak^  and  to 
render  it  powerless  to  a»l 
itself.  Then  he  unwinds  the 
rest,  and  treats  it  in  the  same 
manner.  The  cobra  now 
hangs  limp  and  straight  from 
the  left  hand,  and  is  easily 
thrust  into  the  basket 

Hut  [Krhaps  this  actim 
be  t>eiier  understood  from  another 
of  these  experts.  It  is  well  known 
if  a  snake  is  held  up  by  the  tail, 
with  the  left  iiand,  it  will  be  able 
sheer  muscular  action  to  curl  roundt 
raise  itself  u|),  and  bite  the  hand  of 
the  holder.  Hut  if  at  the  same  lime  the 
holder  slips  the  right  hand  tight  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  snake — accelerating  the 
speed  as  it  passes  over  the  head  to  escape  a 
possible  bite — the  snake  will  hang  down  limp 
and  straight  like  a  piece  of  rubber.  The  same 
muscular  dis|)tacement  can  sometimes  be  ob- 
tained by  repeatedly  flicking  the  snake  in  the 
air  like  a  whip,  while  holding  the  tail  in  the 
hand.  In  any  case,  however,  the  cobra  recovers 
itself  after  a  few  hours. 

A  variation  in  the  above-mentioned  feat  of 
capturing  the  cobra  is  sometimes  practised  to 
obtain  its  poison  for  medicinal  or  experimental 
purposes.  While  one  mail  is  keeping  the  atten- 
tion of  the  snake  engaged  by  the  music,  another 
steps  forward  with  a  large  plate  in  his  hand 
covered  over  with  a  thick  plantain-leaf.  He  sits 
right  in  front  of  the  snake.  At  a  given  signal 
the  music  suddenly  stops — the  cobra  launches 
forth  furiously  at  this  man  as  being  the  nearest 
— but  quick  as  thought  he  interposes  the  plate 
and  receives  the  bite  on  it.  The  poison  goes 
through  the  puncture  in  the  leaf  and  lies  on 
the  plate. 

The  poison  is  a  thickish  albuminous  fluid 
like  the  white  of  an  egg.  One  drop  of  it  com- 
municated to  the  blood  is  enough  to  cause  death 
in  a  warm-blooded  animal.  The  exact  mode  (rf" 
death  is  at  present  stiU  somewhat  unknown, 
notwithstanding  various  experiments.    But  the 
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consensus  of  opinion  is  this :  The  blood 
of  animals  is  composed  of  red  corpuscles  {i,e., 
infinitesimal  globules)  floating  in  a  colour- 
less fluid.  Now,  the  effect  of  cobra  poison  is  to 
congelate  these  corpuscles  into  a  mass,  and  thus 
to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
respiration  becomes  slower,  the  action  of  the 
heart  weaker,  the  limbs  are  paralyzed,  the  victim 
falls  into  a  torpor  (much  the  same  as  in  opium 
poisoning),  and  dies  in  that  state.  In  most 
cases  the  actual  breathing  stops  somewhat 
before  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  death  is 
immediately  due  to  this  failure  of  respiration. 
I'he  part  bitten  darkens  and  swells,  and  in  some 
cases  putrefaction  sets  in  rapidly. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  although  all 
warm-blooded  animals  die  from  cobra  poison, 
the  cobra  itself  is  not  thus  liable — that  is,  if  one 
cobra  bites  another,  the  latter  is  not  incon- 
venienced thereby.  The  exact  cause  of  this 
strange  immunity  is  not  known,  but  there  is  an 
analogy  in  the  case  of  man  to  explain  at  least  its 
principle.  The  human  body,  especially  the 
digestive  organs,  contains  many  ingredients 
which,  if  communicated  to  the  blood  in  suffi- 
ciently large  quantities,  would  cause  death  ;  but, 
in  a  healthy  man,  the  several  oi^ans,  perform- 
ing their  functions  properly,  throw  away  these 
obnoxious  ingredients  before  they  are  able  to 
reach  the  blood  in  a  fatal  dose. 

But  then  one  would  infer  that,  since  the 
poison  is  fatal  for  the  blood  only,  it  could  be 
swallowed  with  impunity.  This  is  true,  to  some 
extent,  though  it  would  be  highly  dangerous, 
say,  to  eat  an  apple  bitten  by  a  cobra.  Since 
cobra  poison  passes  with  comparative  ease 
through  membranes,  it  would  possibly  percolate 
through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  get  into 
the  blood  in  a  fatal  dose. 

It  is  much  less  dangerous  to  inhale  the 
fiimes  of  the  poison.  I'he  writer  knew  an 
inveterate  opium-smoker,  who  had  gradually 
increased  his  dose  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to 
be  able  to  attain  the  blissful  state  of  intoxica- 
tion without  a  very  large  quantity  of  opium. 
He  wanted  to  get  **  forrader  " — and  couldn't 
with  ordinary  opium.  Then  he  tried  a  drop  of 
cobra  poison  with  the  opium.  The  effect  was 
as  expected.  One  smoke  was  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  torpor,  in  which  he  would  lie  for 
several  hours  like  a  dead  man. 

Of  course  his  blood,  being  already  impreg- 
nated with  the  opium,  had  some  species  of 
antidote  to  the  full  effects  of  the  poison.  This 
imprQj;nadon'  of  the  blood  is  not  at  all 
imaginary,  as  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  nume- 
rous analogous  cases  in  London  alone  of  alco- 
holism. In  fact,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
patient    under    treatment    in    the    Campbell 


Hospital  (a  large  institution  tu  Oilcutta  adapted 
for  experimental  purposes)  the  impregnation  of 
whose  blood  with  opium  was  so  great  that 
mosquitoes  didn't  care  to  suck  his  blood.* 

At  any  rate,  the  aforesaid  opium-smoker,  who 
took  cobra  poison  with  his  smoke,  must  have 
had  his  blood  to  some  extent  inoculated  with 
the  poison,  and,  therefore,  rendered  immune 
from  a  mild  attack  thereof — as  the  following 
adventure  will  perhaps  demonstrate.  He  lived 
in  a  village,  and  the  opium  den  that  he  frequented 
lay  some  distance  off  along  a  country  lane.  One 
dark  night  as  he  was  returning  from  the  den, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  stick,  he  felt  the  latter 
suddenly  snatched  out  of  his  hand  by  some 
invisible  agent.  Hearing  it  rattle  on  the  ground, 
he  stooped  down,  groped  for  it  in  the  dark,  and 
picked  it  up.  Again  it  was  snatched  away, 
and  again  he  picked  it  up  as  before.  This 
thing  happened  two  or  three  times,  when  having 
finally  recovered  the  stick,  he  staggered  home 
and  got  into  bed.  As  he  did  not  get  up 
the  next  day,  inquiries  were  made,  and  he  was 
discovered  lying  in  a  death-like  torpor.  His 
right  arm  was  frightfully  swollen  and  dark ; 
two  small  punctures  encircled  with  dried  blood 
showed  on  the  back  of  his  hand.  The  stick 
was  examined :  it  was  scratched  and  indented 
all  over.  ■ 

The  explanation  was  obvious.  He  had 
accidentally  hit  a  cobra  on  the  roadway  with  his 
stick ;  the  snake  had  turned  round  and  bitten 
the  stick  as  being  the  palpable  offender.  In 
picking  it  up  he  had  again  exposed  it  to  the 
snake's  attack  ;  at  last,  however,  the  cobra  had 
bitten  the  hand  as  well,  which,  owing  to  his 
intoxication,  he  had  not  felt  at  the  moment 
Of  course,  the  best  part  of  the  poison  was 
wasted  on  the  stick,  and  only  a  very  small  dose 
entered  the  wound.  Still,  the  swelling  of  the 
arm  showed  that  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  a 
local  injury,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  previous 
inoculation,  together  with  the  counteracting 
influence  of  the  opium,  the  damage  might  have 
been  complete. 

Hence  there  is  no  real  remedy  against  a  full 
dose  of  the  poison.  Cauterization,  burning, 
etc.,  have  been  tried,  but  with  success  only  when 
the  injury  was  at  the  extremity  of  a  limb.  The 
most  prominent  case  was  that  of  an  English 
doctor  in  the  above-mentioned  hospital  in 
Calcutta.  He  was  experimenting  with  a  fanged 
cobra,  when  the  snake  suddenly  bit  him  on  a 
finger.  Fortunately,  .assistance  was  at  hand.  A 
ligature  was  tied  at  the  root  of  the  finger,  and 
another,  for  greater  security,  at  the  wrist.     By 

*Ther«  was  evenanimvur  ihai  when  titty  4tid  hite  him,  thevfcU 
I'ff  drunk  or  dead  !  The  writer,  however,  is  unable  to  vw»^  '"" 
the  iiuih  of  this. 
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this  time  the  whole  finger  above  the  ligature  was 
darkened  and  swollen  with  the  poison,  and  one 
drop  of  that  poisoned  blood  communicated  to 
the  body  would  have  been  fatal  beyond  hope. 
Then  the  finger  was  slit  open  all  round,  length- 
ways, with  a  lancet  The  poisoned  blood  was 
poured  out,  and  the  finger  repeatedly  burnt  with 
a  strong  caustic,  till  it  became  hard  and  withered 
without  a  drop  of  blood.  I'he  danger  was  not 
yet  over,  for  the  nervous  effects  alluded  to  else- 
where began  to  supervene.  Strong  stimulants 
were  administered,  and  the  patient  forcibly  made 
to  walk  up  and  down  to  figjht  .igainst  the  coming 
torpor— which,  as  in  opium-poisoning,  if  oolv 
established  completely,  is  liable  to  be  fatal. 
After  twenty-four  hours  of  this  treatment,  the 
(Kitient  was  out  of  danger  -of  course,  minus 
the  use  of  his  finger. 

We  sometimes  hear  thrilling  accounts  of  men 
Ixing  bitten  in  the  jungle  Tar  from  micIi 
elaborate  assistance,  and  of  chopping  oR'  the 
injured  limb  with  a  sword  in  fr.intic  heroism  ; 
but  one  at  least  of  such  incidents  is  nutbcntic 
within  the  writer's  knowledge.  The  I-lastern 
Bengal  Railway  runs  due  north  frtim  CaUiina, 
and  after  a  couple  of  junctions  re^iclies  OiirJLcl- 
ing,  on  the  Himalayas.  NearCalrntia  the  stations 
are  pretty  close  together,  but  after  forty  iniK-^i  or 
so,  they  ase  more  ajjart.  At  these  |iLicesr(ial->,hed-. 
are  erected  near  the  line  in  case  the  sLi|i|)ly  runs 
short  on  the  journey.  One  dark  ami  disni.il 
night,  when  the  wind  was  howling  ami  the  rain 
just  turning  to  a  drizzle  after  a  terrilie  tro[)ical 
downpour,  the  engine-driver  of  a  train  -who, 
by  the  way,  was  an  Englishman,  as  in  fact  tliey 
mostly  are  on  Indian  railways — was  lielping  the 
stoker  to  shovel  some  coal  from  the  slied  to  the 
tender,  when  suddenly  he  felt  a  sharp  [lain  on 
his  finger.  On  a  light  being  brought,  a  huge 
cobra  was  revealed  coiled  up  on  the  top  of  the 
coal.?,  with  its  head  erect  and  hood  cxpaiuiud. 
Driven  to  that  refuge  from  the  rain,  it  had 
launched  forth  at  the  driver  when  he  had 
reached  for  the  coal.  What  was  he  to  do  in 
that  howling  wilderness  ?  There  was  no  time  to 
lose ;  a  few  seconds  more,  and  the  jjoison  would 
mount  up  beyond  his  reach.  He  thought  of 
cutting  off  the  arm— but  with  wliat?  He  had 
no  instrument.  True,  he  might  lay  it  on  the 
line  and  ask  the  stoker  to  drive  the  train  over 
it.  But  what  if  the  arm  still  dangled  by  a  line 
of  flesh,  thin,  but  yet  enough  to  communicate 
the  poison  ?  And  how  to  stop  the  subsequent 
flow  of  blood  ? 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind 
faster  than  it  takes  to  write  them.  Suddenly, 
clenching  his  teeth  in  frantic  determination,  he 
jumped  on  to  the  engine,  flung  the  furnace 
open,  and  thrust  his  arm  into  the  fire.     There, 


like  a  modem  Scsevola,  be  held  h  tHl  it 
burnt  down  to  the  elbow ;  then  be  fiiinted.  The 
stoker  took  the  train  to  the  next  itation,  iriieir 
the  injured  man  was  treated  lempocarily,  and 
afterwards  brought  down  to  Cakulta,  wfaim  he 
finally  recovered. 

In  no  case  of  danger  is  there  so  gieat  a  cool- 
ness required  as  in  dealing  with  oobna  -.  Widi- 
out  it,  the  smallest  element  of  danger  may  b* 
magnified  a  thousandfold ;  by  it,  the  gieamK 
peril  finally  overcome  with  little  suffering.  The 
following  remarkable  incident  occurred  to  people 
with  who.se  relatives  the  writer  was  powmally 
ac(]uainted.  It  is  well  to  state,  as  a  preliniiuiry 
e.xplanatlon,  that  Indian  ladies  of  even  the 
highest  birth  and  rank  wear  no  shoes  or  alippen 
in  the  inner  stiHcfiim  of  their  homes.  Wnctbcr 
it  be  the  rich  carpet  or  the  plain  mattil^  tfae 
cold  marble  or  the  rough  sandstone,  their  fecC 
are  bare  -  the  red  ultii  (dye  on  the  edge  of  Ihe 
feet)  waving  in  picturesque  curves  over  ihe 
half-olive  surface.  One  evening,  just  at  candle 
light,  a  young  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  mu 
moving  about  a  room  over  against  whose  open 
window  stood  a  tall  peepul-tree  projecting  its 
long  branches  right  on  to  the  sill,  when  sud- 
denly she  stood  still,  trembling  all  over,  her 
pureed  lips  vainly  striving  to  stifle  a  shriek. 

"Mother!"  she  cried  at  last,  in  a  plaintive 
wail,  still  with  her  foot  rooted  to  the  ground. 

'•  \'es !  my  darling  !  "  came  the  soft  reply  from 
the  ailjoining  room. 

"I -I- -am  trampling  on  a  snake — on  its 
head!" 

Well  can  wc  imagine  that  mother's  agony — 
her  child  in  the  next  room,  not  yet  bitten,  but 
the  turn  of  a  leaf,  and  she  to  lie  a  corpse  by  her 
side. 

"  Keep  still,  my  child  !  keep  still !  I  am 
coming     keep  still  ;  move  not ! — I  am  coming  !  '* 

Thus  speaking  to  encourage  her  (;i)ild,  she 
approached  cautiously  with  a  light.  There  stood 
the  girl,  tlie  blood  gone  from  Ikt  face,  her 
eyes  iransfi.xed  in  horror— hut  still  rooted  to  thii 
ground  like  a  statue.  The  snake  had  coiled 
its  l)ody  round  and  round  her  slender  ankle  ever> 
to  the  fringe  of  her  white  sari.  It  struggled  hard 
to  free  its  head,  and  had  it  been  a  little  larger,  it 
might  have  succeeded  and  bitten  her  long  ago  ; 
but  the  girl  pressed  with  all  her  little  weight  on 
that  foot. 

The  mother  put  her  foot  over  that  of  her 
child,  clasped  her  to  her  waist — and  thus  they 
stood,  mother  and  child,  over  the  serpent's 
head.  Long  they  stood  in  silent  anguish  ;  for, 
one  little  turn  of  that  tiny  foot,  and  mother  and 
child  had  died  in  each  other's  arms.  Hard  the 
mother  pressed  with  her  full  weight  on  the 
child's  foot— till  slowly  and  padually  the  coils 


"  (I^WLV   TDK  UNLs  ftMi^M   TO  UStAX." 


bcffui  to  relax.  She  pressed  od  and  on  with 
greater  hope,  till  the  coils  fell  to  tlie  ground  and 
lay  in  lifeless  circles  around  the  child's  foot. 
The  cobra  was  snfolhcrcd,  il^  head  crushed  ! 

The  mother  sat  down  on  the  ground,  rockins; 
her  swootung  child  to  her  hosom,  weeping  like 
a  inad  thing. 

It  will  perhaps  not  be  inspproprinte  to  close 
Ihis  article  by  dL-wrifiing  an  extraordinary 
rombai  Ix'tween  a  cobra  and  a  mongoose,  whtcli 
the  writer  was  fortunate  enouj^h  to  \vitncs.s.  The 
mongoose  ii  the  cobra's  hereditary  and  mortal 
foe;  indeed,  popular  imnginaiion  has  attributed 
to  this  lithe  and  sinuous  rreature  a  perfect 
immunity  from  the  cobra's  (MJison.  This 
hypothesis,  how'e\er,  has  been  negatived  by  an 
actual  [■^pcrimfrni.  where  a  mongoose  was  held 
down  and  pcnnittifj  to  be  bitten  by  a  fanged 
cobra.  The  little  creature  died  in  great  agony, 
like  any  other  warniMooded  animal.  'I'herc 
is  indeed  a  t>etief  among  the  natives  that  if  a 
tnoni^onsc  bitten  by  a  cobra  be  immediately 
sctal  libetly,  it  uill  run  lo  the  jungle,  apply  to 


(he  wound  some  herb  known  only 
to  its  instinct,  and  then  return  to 
iinish  the  battle.  \>'hethcr  such 
an  antidote  really  exists  is  un 
fortunately  unverified  by  any 
actual  test.  At  any  rale,  in  the 
majority  uf  cases  this  cat-like 
animal  trusts  entirely  to  Its  own 
agility  to  secure  victory  against 
the  cobra.  Its  shining,  prumincnt 
eyes  and  long,  brownish  body 
render  it  the  very  embodiment 
of  skill  and  wariness :  and  so 
lightning-Uke  are  its  movements, 
that  the  eye  must  indeed  be  keen 
that  can  follow  its  actions  in  its 
nali\e  wilds.  But  to  proceed 
with  tiie  story. 

II.Tppening  nt  that  lime  to  be 
on  a  visit  to  a  little  town  in 
Nortlitm  Hengal,  the  writer  asked 
his  host  one  afteinoon  to  come 
out  for  a  stroll.  As  there  wav 
jvi  large  jungle,  capable  of  har- 
bouring tigers  and  other  laqje 
easts,  within  several  milts,  they 
did  not  Ihmk  it  necessary  to 
c:irry  any  ether  weapon  than  a 
pistol.  After  proceeding  some 
four  or  five  miles  along  tlw  fields, 
they  came  upon  a  dense  under- 
wood right  round  a  small  and 
very  dirty  pond  covered  with  rot 
ling  leaves.  It  could  hardly  be 
called  a  jungle,  and  they  would 
not  have  even  paused  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  it,  when  from  a  little  heap  of  stones, 
some  dozen  [laces  in  front,  a  magnificent  black 
cobra  emerged  and  made  straight  for  the  lliickel. 
Of  course,  they  were  in  no  danger  whatever  of 
being  attacked  by  the  snake ;  still,  the  writer 
was  hesitating  whether  to  give  it  a  dose  of  small 
shot  or  not,  when  there  seemed  to  drop  from  the 
sky  (it  must  have  really  leapt  from  the  adjacent 
thicket)  a  bnnvnish  form  right  in  front  of  the 
cobra,  and  not  more  than  a  couple  of  yards  from 
it      It  was  a  mongoose  I 

In  an  instant  the  cobra  seemed  to  realize  the 
danger;  to  advance  was  impossible;  to  turn  lo 
retreat  was  only  to  bring  down  its  implacable 
foe  on  iis  defenceless  head.  The  situation 
became  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  With  an 
angrj'  hiss  the  cobra  erected  half  its  botly  in 
the  air ;  the  forked  tongue  darted  from  its 
hooded  head ;  the  beady  eyes  sparkled  like 
diamonds.  The  whole  upward  curve  began  to 
oscillate  from  side  to  side  in  gentle  time,  as  if 
the  cobra  would  thus  allure  its  adversary  to 
advance.     But  the  mongoose  rematm 
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less,  its  long-drawn  body  in  a  straight  line 
behind  it,  its  nose  on  the  ground  ;  its  reddish 
eyes,  glowing  hkc  hot  coals,  aionc  indicated 
tliat  that  rigidity  was  but  a  mask  for  tlie  sup- 
pressed vitahty. 

Fascinated  by  the  sight,  the  sirt)llerscri'[)i  to  a 
low  bush  not  more  than  hall-a-do/en  yards  from 
the  combatants,  and  watched  the  Ita  'e  with 
breathless  interest.  In  afew  niinutestlie  cobra  got 
tired  of  holding  up  half  its  body  in  tlieair(furthe 
muscular  exertion  must  have  been  very  great),and 
seemed  desirous  of  forcing  ni;itti_Ts  lo  an  issue. 
Intending  to  take  the  moniinuse  by  surprise,  it 
changed  its  oscillations  frnm  sidew.iys  to  lenptli- 
ways.  The  long  curve  iv.nv  swLing  l)atk\wiriis 
and  forwards,  but  the  niiinf;uu-.c  moved  not  ; 
only  its  eyes  glisteneil  witli  i^reater  lire.  The 
two  observers  got  a  liltk-  tired  of  thi> 
monotonous  movement  to  iiiul  fni  (probably 
it  was  intended  to  have  a  siniiLir  effect  uti  tlie 
mongoose),  when  with  a  sutidcn  dart  the  colira 
hurled  itself  on  the  hea<l  of  ilic  nuin^^iiose 
but  the  mongoose  was  to  >  qui'k  lur  tli.n.  It 
sprang  back  on  its 
hind  legs  clear  of 
those  fatal  fangs, 
and  the  <obra 
spent  its  force  in 
the  air  and  lacer- 
ated its  mouth 
against  the  hard 
ground.  Jlut  in  a 
second  the  cobra 
recovered  its  erect 
po.sition,  and  the 
forked  tongue 
hissed  as  before 
from  its  hooded 
head.  The  mon- 
goose resumed  its 
former  attitude  ; 
its  intention  evi- 
dently was  to  tire  out  the  cobr.i. 
ing  this  fact,  the  cobra  made  a  second  dart,  bm 
with  the  same  result.  It  recoveieil.  however,  with 
an  almost  ecjual  swiftucss-  the  whole  rnoveiuiiit 
being  as  instantaneous  as  the  flick  of  a  wlii]i. 

Then  suddenly  the  moMLit)o>e  chan.L^ed  its 
tactics.  It  came  dancing  round  the  ci>br.i  and 
seemed  to  invite  it  to  strike,  kee[>i[ig,  however, 
just  beyond  the  range  of  it:i  pl^i^oMous  fanys. 
For  a  moment  the  cobra  seemed  to  be  bewildered 
by  these  antics,  and  remained  purely  on  the 
defensive.  It  curved  back  its  head  and  faced 
the  mongoose  in  all  its  varying  attitudes. 
Being,  however,  still  compelled  to  hold  up  half 
its  body  in  the  air  at  that  unnatural  angle,  it 
soon  gave  signs  of  losing  patience,  by  attempting 
to  resume  its  former   cscillations    to  and    fro, 


while  the  mongoose,  with  equal  decision, 
(piieted  down  just  in  front  of  the  cobra.  Its 
forei»aws  were  planted  together,  and  the  whole 
body  arched  U'hind ;  but  this  time  its  nose 
was  not  on  the  ground — it  remained  in  a  line 
with  its  body.  The  cobra  still  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  just  as  its  body  became  perpen- 
di<;ular,  the  mongoose  gave  a  sudden  spring  as 
if  about  to  sei^e  the  cobra  by  the  throat. 
Immediately  the  uplifted  curve  darted  forward 
to  fasten  the  deadly  fangs  on  the  head  of  the 
mongoose-  iiu  I  at  that  very  moment  the  mon- 
goose swerved  on  one  side  and  stood  iHfbind 
the  cobra,  the  fangs  falling  on  the  ground  in 
Iruiit.  like  a  lightning  flash  the  mongoose 
leapt  on  the  cubra  /"raw  (^c/hW,  before  it  could 
recover,  and  buried  its  sharp  teeth  on  the  back 
of  the  cobra's  head. 

The  whole  body  of  the  snake  curved  round 
;mkI  began  lu  bind  the  mongoose  in  its  terrible 
roils.  Tile  Constriction  grew  narrower  and 
iiiirrower,  bui  iln' uethof  tile  mongoose  remained 
uw  the  lu.itl  oi  tile  cobra.     It  became  a  test  of 
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I  inUir.ince  :  would  the  body  of  ihu  niongcjose  be 
(■riis!n.(l  I'lrst.  or  the  head  of  the  snake  be  ripped 
open?  The  whole  coil  Seemed  motionless, 
l)Ut  the  tail  of  the  cobra  suddenly  wriggled 
-then  with  one  supreme  cftori  it  la>hed  itself 
a;^aiiist  the  side  of  the  mongoose  the  dark- 
brown  form  '[Liivercd  under  the  ti.Trible  strain, 
but  its  teedi  remained  on  the  head  ot"  the  snake. 
Suddenly  the  movement  of  the  tail  ee.i>ed,  the 
coils  slackened,  the  body  of  the  mongoose 
arched  up.  its  forepaws  met  on  either  side  of 
the  cobra's  head  —  a  momentary  |iau>e,  the 
mongoo.se  shook  itself  free  from  those  lifeless 
coils,  and  crept  away  slowly  into  the  thicket. 
The  observers  rushed  forward  to  examine  the 
cobra-  its  Lead  was  rent  in  two  by  the  sharp 
claws  of  the  mongoose  ! 


Bv  Captain  Eujred  Pottinger,  R.A.,  KR-llS. 

How  aeouple  of  dashing  British  officers,  5IIed  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Iheir  race,  penetrated  into  a 

weird  tjxit  in  unknown    Asia,  and  were  E«t  upon  by  hundreds  of  murderous  cavages  at  three  o'clock 

in  the  morning      The  wlinlr  t^tory  illustrated  in  a  unique  manner  by  a  complete  set  cf  photos. 

in  that  quarter  of  llie  world.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  1  was  interested  in  geojirnphical  ex- 
ploration, and  therefore  determini;(l  to  tnakc  a 
journey  in  that  dircciitin  the  moment  a  suitabk- 
opportunitj'  ofTet^d  iLself. 

last  year  I  obtained  le-tve  to  travel  in 
VVesteDi  China,  and  after  iny  mules  and  party 
liad  all  been  collected  at  iNidon,  on  liie  confines 
of  Burma  and  China,  I  received  inforiitatioi)  lo 
the  effect  that,  tliroiigh  an  oversight,  my  pass 
ports  had  not  been  sent  from  I'ekin,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  probably  he  six  weeks  before 
they  reached  me.  This,  of  course,  was  most 
exa.sperating,  hut  a  would  b*;  explorer  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  meet  drawbacks  of  this 
sort  philosophically,  and  generally  make  the 
best  of  ever>tbing. 
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|0.\!R  few  years  ago  I  Iiap|)ened  to 
be  stationed  :il  Sadon,  the  most 
[inrihurly  out|>ost  on  the  Burma- 
Ibiiu  fromicr.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  world  are  chiefly 
Kaehijis,  a  wild  and  sa\age  tribe  ol  Tibetan 
origin,  who,  altliongli  they  possess  many  faultn, 
have  a  number  of  good  points  which  arc 
generally  overlcx.iked  by  EuroiK-ans.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  found  ihcm,  during  the  lime  1  was 
•studying  their  language  and  customs,  a  cheerful 
and  hospitable  race,  and  ]  have  spent  very 
many  interesting  days  in  their  company, 
hsiening  to  their  fantastic  folk-lore,  and  the 
accounts  they  gave  of  the  unknown  country 
to  the  north,  where  the  sources  of  che  Irawaddy 
pre  lo  lie  found,  and  which  they  (the  Kathins, 
that  is)  claim  to  be  their  ancestral  home,  lor 
hours  I  have  sat  with  these  people  while  their 
de«>riptions  wL-re  quaintly  but  graphiciilly  illus- 
trated by  mean.s  of  maps  roughly  drawn  on  the 
ground,  in  which  sloiies  r*;pn  sented  mountains 
and  bits  of  wood  \illages.  Tht-y  assured  mc 
that  some  hundred  mik-s  farther  noith  were  to 
be  found  a  race  of  pt-opte,  quite  black,  and 
known  throughout  that  region  as  the  HIack 
Marua.  Onlinary  Mnrus.  they  explained,  were 
the  same  colour  as  themselves,  but  these  people 
were  quite  different.  This  information  piqued 
iny  curiosity,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  a  tribe 
with  negro  blootl  living  in  the  region  mentioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  imagine  how 
such  a  race  could  possibly  h.ivc  become  located 
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At  any  rate,  I  did  nol  cnre  lo  waste  six 
weeks  of  my  leave  doing  nothing  ;  so  iivith 
my  companion,  Mr.  R.  C.  Ijwrance,  whose 
portrait,  as  well  as  my  own,  is  here  given,  I 
started  off  to  find  the  ntysierious  Black 
Atarus.  My  knowledge  of  the  Karhin  tongue 
.stood  me  in  good  stead  .ts  1  went,  and  for 
several  days  we  marched  northward,  meeting 
with  a  decidedly  friendly  reception  from  nil 
the  villagers  we  came  across. 

I  will  not  inflict  upon  you  the  usual  preli- 
minaries necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
even  a  small  cxplorint;  party  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe,  but  I  will  pass  at  ooce  to 
some  of  the  photos,  which  show  various 
stages  of  our  progress.  The  negatives  of 
these  photos.,  by  the  way,  were  among  the 
very  few  things  we  were  able  to  save  in  the 
headlong  flight  that  followed  those  terrible 
experiences  which  are  related  herein. 

I  was  ulking  about  our  northnard  march. 
Well,  then,  in  order  to  follow  the  easiest 
and  most  direct  paths,  we  were  obliged  lo 
cross  and  recross  tlie  Irawaddy  repeatedly, 
and  as  the  breadth  of  the  river  in  these 
parts  varied  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards, 
these  crossings  were  no  small  matter,  con- 
sidering the  pack  animals  and  their  baggage. 
The  various  crossings  of  the  great  river, 
however,  were  rendered  possible  by  the 
bamboo  rafts  which  we  constructed,  and  a 
vef^-  good  specimen  of  which  is  hhown  in  the 
phota  here  reproduced.  Vou  can  sec  for 
yourself  that  the  construction  is  of  a  very 
primitive  description,  merely  a  number  of 
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bamboo  T)otes  lashed  to- 
gether, catamaran  fashion, 
and  propelled  by  means 
c*"  (Kculiar  jjaUdles,  whose 
bioad  bbrtes  were  made 
up  of  many  small,  flat 
piewH  of  bambco.  In 
the  photo,  the  coolies  ate 
seen  loading  the  baggage 
on  to  the  raft.  It  ivas  upon 
rafts  of  this  kind  that  the 
whole  of  our  bag^^gc  was 
ferried  across  the  rivt-r  eacb^ 
lime.  The  mules,  of  course, 
g,ivc  us  little  or  no  trouble, 
and  the  next  photo.  — 
which,  1  venture  to  say,  ts 
a  very  interesting  one — 
shows  a  numt>er  of  these 
hardy  and  much-enduring 
animals  timidly  taking  to  ^—i 
the  water  at  the  bidding  c^^| 
the  head  muleteer's  voice.  ^^ 
The  last-named  inUividunk 
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is  seen  siititig  in  ihe  stern  of  a  conoe  coaxing 
ihc  herd  of  mules  to  follow,  and  encouraging 
ihe  liniid  creatures  In  evt'r>-  possible  manner. 

The  photo,  that  next  appears  was  taken  only 
a  few  minutes  after  the  preceding  one,  and  is  a 
really  exrellent  snai>-.shot, 
showing  the  mules  niiar- 
ing  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Iniwnddy.  l-ron^  this 
it  is  evident  thai  the 
mnlctucr  had  only  to  in- 
duce the  boldcil  uf  tliL- 
mules  to  lake  to  llic 
water,  when  all  the  others 
nould  at  once  follow  and 
swim  across  Jn  scattered 
Indian  file.  Incidentally 
this  photo,  conveys  a  very 
excellent, idea  o(  the  mag- 
nificent ve(;tLilion  and 
|rfecipiious  steepnes.s  that 
thamcteri/c  the  hanks  uf 
the  Irawaddyat  this  place. 

We  soon  left  the  Kachin 
country  beliind  us,  and 
then  found  iiothing  but 
Marus.  These  peaph also 


seemed  quite  pleased  to  sec  us~at  any 
rate,  at  first.  They  brought  into  our 
camp  presents  of  fowls,  e{;u;s,  and  rice, 
and  did  their  best  to  smooth  the  diflfi- 
cullics  of  our  journey-  An  unfailing 
source  of  delight  to  thent,  by  the  way, 
was  to  hear  my  friend  I-iwrancc  play 
the  bagpipes  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  tlic  fame  of  these  spread  so  far 
and  wide,  that  the  first  request  that 
greeted  us  at  each  village  we  reached 
was  for  a  rousing  time— the  Marus  on 
their  part  entertaining  us  by  getting  the 
village  maidens  to  pttform  a  fan  dance. 
When  the  proper  fans  were  not  forth- 
coming, we  promptly  threw  ourselvt's 
into  the  breach  by  [>roviding  (xmny 
l>aper  fans,  which  we  had  brought  as 
prestnt>i,  and  these  tawdry  substitutes 
were  mucli  appreciated. 

The  only  dirticully — excefJting  l>ad 
roads— tliat  we  had  so  far  experienctd 
was  [he  desertion  of  the  majority  of  our 
muleteers,  who  were  Cliinamcn.  They 
said  they  absolutely  refused  to  risk  their 
lives  by  venturing  amongst  unknown 
tribes,  and  having  delivered  themselves 
of  this  emphatic  statement,  they  went 
off  to  their  own  unclean  homes.  More 
than  a  month  (ja.ssed.and  y.t  there  were 
no  signs  of  this  new  tribe  of  Black 
>rarus ;  and,  as  the  road  now  became 
quite  impracticable  for  mules,  we  decided  to 
send  our  animals  en.stward  to  await  our  arrival 
on  tlie  Salween^  until  such  time  a*  we  received 
our  passports. 

Tlie  photo,   that  Is  next  shown  illustrates  a 
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very  intereslinp;  phascof  exploration  —one  whkh 
is  very  frequently  meiilioiicd  in  books  of  Ir.ivel 
and  in  im[)ort.int  p-ipt-n--  rciti  before  tiir  K.Ci.S., 
but  one  which,  mldly  enough,  I  never  rememl>tr 
having  seen  depicted  In  an  actual  photograph. 
I  allude  to  the  drivhig  along  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
or  cattle  (or  food,  which  Rock  usually  diminishes 
week  by  week  In  a  very  pathetic  manner.  By 
the  way,  I  have  even  known  explorers  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  coolies  and  other  humble 
followers,  to  get  so  attached  to  individual  mem- 
bers among  the  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  as 
actu;dly  to  be  unable  to  kill  them  for  food  ! 
TIk'  photo.  I  am  describing,  however,  represents 
our  own  flock  of  sheep  for »  ommissariat  purposes 
at  a  fairly  advanced  stage  of  my  expedition.  I 
must  say  tlial  a^  nitilton  these  sheep  were  not  ;i 
success.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  very 
long  marches  they  were  fiprci-d  to  go  that  made 
them  so  very  tough  and  stringy  as  meat.  A 
couple  of  otir  mules  are  to  be  seen  leading  the 
w.iy  loaded  up  with  our  ba^'gage. 

We  found  thnt  our  way  lay  through  a  terribly 
difficult  country,  .Tnd  the  innumerablt!  smaller 
streams  running  down  in  all  directions  into  the 
great  river,  Irawaddy,  caused  us  considerable 
delay  and  vex;Uion,  because,  owing  lo  the  huge 
boulders  and  deep,  dangerous  pools,  we  were 
constantly  comiK-Ued  to  hall  and  put  all  hands  on 


to  the  conslruLlion of  temporary  ba&iboo  bridges 
across  which  our  taden  mules  ai^ht  pass.  The 
aaomjMnytng  photo,  realizes  the  whole  of  this 
in  a  ver)*  admirable  manner,  and  It  will  give  you 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  kind  of  country  through 
which  I  had  to  take  my  111  fated  ex|>edilton.  In 
this  ])lcture  can  be  seen  the  immense  boulders, 
the  deep  pools,  and  the  rushing  torrent  And, 
although  you  may  think  it  practically  impossible 
to  lialt  and  construct  bridges  even  of  this  rude 
kind  ever>'  few  hundred  yards,  I  must  say  my 
coolies  proved  amazingly  dexterous  at  the  work, 
and  could  actually  build  one  of  these  bridge-i 
from  licginninj;  lo  end  whilst  Ijwrancc  and  I 
were  looking  up  and  down  for  a  likely  place  of 
p.issagc. 

We  had  a  few  fairly  roomy  tents  witli  us,  but 
on  those  occasions  when  our  coolies  were 
unable  to  reach  a  vitLige  for  the  nigbi,  the 
natives  with  my  party — and  them  were  always 
□n  astonishing  number  of  admiring  hangerjHsn 
—  would  clear  a  small  camping^^round  arwJ  thcu 
rig  up  one  of  the  grass  ami  bamboo  shelters, 
which  were  really  ((ulle  comfoitahle  dwcliing^i. 

We  meanwhile  Itired  coolies  from  vilbgu  lo 
village  to  carry  our  baggage,  and  then  coniinue<l 
our  i|uest  northward  with  renewed  vigour  and 
dt-termination  to  seek  out  and  interview  the 
Iila<:k  Mams. 
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The  engaging  of  lltese  same  cooltes,  by  the 
way,  was  n  task  rw^uiring  considymMc  knowledge 
of  human  nature- -whiih  is  funclanientally  llie 
saniL'  all  the  worUJ  over— and  great  firmness  of 
character.  It  amuses  me  even  now  to  study  iht* 
photo,  next  reproduced,  which  shows  a  group  of 
Maru  Mllagers  exactly  as  they  presented  them- 
selves for  employment  as  coolies — porters,  mule- 
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teers,  and  "general  utility"  men.  The  droll 
thing  about  this  photo,  is  Chat  the  majority  of 
the  people  depicted  in  it  are  either  women, 
children,  or  mere  lwbie.<,  most  of  theahic-bodied 
men  lieitig  absent  at  work  in  the  fields.  This 
delightful  crowd,  iiowL'vcr,  presented  itself  with 
the  greatest  [^issible  gravity,  and  to  look  at  It 
you  would  think  that  its  components  posed 
themselves  csjx^cially  for  the  photngraphfe  group. 
]n  the  \ery  front  rank  there  is  a  dear  little  naked 
baby  boy,  who,  be  it  rememljcred.  ha.'>  presented 
himself  for  eiuploynieiit  as  a  cooiie  tu  carry  a 
weight  of  perhaps  6o]b.  on  his  head. 

One  day  an  interpreter  informed  us  that  we 
had  at  last  arrived  amongst  the  Blaek  Marus. 

fllcyond  being  a  finer-built  and  more  indepen- 
dent-looking race  than  those  we  liad  hitherto 
met,  1  could  sec  nothing  [Kirtieular  in  their 
complexion  to  justify  their  naii;-\  The  inter- 
preter, however,  seeing  that  I  was  puzzled, 
volunteered  the  following  information  : — 

'These   people    never    cultivate    the    same 

Ijground  two  years  in  succession.     Each  year  they 
Icar  a  fresh  patch  of  jungle.     To  do  this  they 
ing  all  the  bi^  trees  and  \o^  o/Tlhe  branches. 


and  as  soon  as  the  gtnss  is  dry  they  set  fire  to 
the  lot.  Tlicn  while  clearing  nway  all  the 
halfchnned  logs  and  burnt  deMSy  they  get 
co\vre<l  with  charcoal  and  ashes,  as  Is  but 
natural,  and  this,  combined  with  the  perspira- 
tion, gets  thoroughly  worked  into  the  pores 
of  the  skin  ;  and  so,  as  they  //rrrr  tvush^ 
they  are  always  black,  and  nre  therefore  called 
Black  Marus."  Cer- 
tainly appearances 
bore  out  this  story, 
for  the  next  day,  after 
a  long  march,  our 
new  set  of  coolies  had 
a  dip  in  the  stream 
to  cool  themsehes, 
and  when  they  came 
out,  I  noticed  that 
the  water  had  made 
no  impression  what- 
ever on  the  flirt  of 
ages  with  which  tliey 
were  literally  caketl. 
This  disillusionment 
was  rather  .t  sad  end- 
ing to  what  I  had 
aniiripaicd  would 
prove  an  interesting 
ethnographical  pro- 
blem :  but  still,  as 
we  were  exploring 
previuusly  unknown 
country,  we  deter- 
mined  to  push  on  a 
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bit  farther,  and  try  and  find  something  more 
startling  than  the  Black  Marus.  whose  blackness 
had  turned  out  so  prosaic  and  disappoinring. 

I  reproduce  next  a  couple  of  typi;al  lllack 
Marus  from  whom  the  whole  people  may  be 
fairly  judged  on  the  ]irinciplc  of  tv  mwc  dtnf 
outues.  When  I  took  this  photo,  the  women 
who  were  with  these  fello^v.s  were  most  horribly 
frightened  of  the  camera  ;  but,  nevertheless,  a 
couple  of  them  can  be  faintly  seen  in  the  rear. 
These  people  are  pretty  low  down  in  the  scale 
of  humanity  —  treacht-mus  and  itinodihirsty  : 
but  the  most  impressive  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  my  own  narrative,  herein  set  forth. 

A  Maru  guide  who  had  been  with  us  for  ten 
days  at  last  brought  us  to  his  own  village,  and 
he  then  declined  in  the  inost  emphatic  way  to 
venture  into  the  snow  mountains  to  the  north. 
We  did  succeed,  however,  in  inducing  him  to 
take  us  by  a  new  route  across  the  hills  to 
the  Salween. 

The  next  day,  whilst  Ijiwrance  and  I  were 
writing  up  our  diaries,  we  were  ttartV^A.  v» 
hear  a  T\flesV\(A  \\eii  \\\e,  ^f,\iMlyi-&.\\Q»sK--.     ^* 
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had  gone  there  with  a 
message.  aniL,  wondering 
what  could  Ik  iht:  matter, 
my  conijunion  and  I 
rushed  off  to  investigate. 

We  found  that  the  sur- 
vcj'or  and  the  Gurkha 
had  tiad  a  quarrt-l  HJih 
the  Maru  guide,  and  when 
the  btter  ran  away,  the>* 
had  actually  fired  at  hitn 
whenever  they  could  get 
ghmpses  oT  him  through 
the  trees.  V/e  were  simply 
horrified.  It  wn!>  a  most 
road  and  senseless  ihin^ 
to  do.  Here  were  ive,  a 
small  party— a  mere  hand- 
ful—miles  away  from  any 
assistance,  and  cumplelely 
St  the  mercy  of  a  wild  and 
savage  rare  noted  for  their 
trcaclit-rous  ferocity  ;  and 
j'tft  fua  of  our  parly  with- 
otji  any  justifiable  pretext 


whatever  were  idiotic  enough  to  eommenre 
hmhIJiics  Against  one  nf  the  Bhrk  ^fa^»! 
H  hat  surprised  ui  more  than  aitything  else 
;.t  the  time,  however,  was  that  the  villagers 
who  Kt-re  working  in  the  surrounding  fields, 
looked  on  at  the  aftiir  with  utici  indifteience, 
apparently  rc^rdmg  it  as  a  purely  pcnuiul 
quanct  between  the  guide  and  our  patty. 

'I'he  Gurkha  orderly  is  seen  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  n(  the  photo.  nc\r  given, 
whilst  the  surveyor  stand*-  in  the  luckground 
un  the  right,  in  a  white  cotton  coat,  and 
uith  his  hands  behind  his  back.  It  was 
ihese  two  wretched  men  who  drew  upon  tw 
the  misfortune  I  am  about  to  relate.  Itie 
unfortunate  Gurkha,  however,  paid  foe  lui 
folly  with  hi^  life,  asalso  did  his  companion. 
Like  all  his  kind,  the  (iurkha  «-as  a  merry, 
mischief  loving  fellow,  always  spoiling  for  a 
fight.  In  the  Uakgruund  of  this  photo,  is 
st.-en  ont^of  the  \ilbge  houses.  They  are  all 
nf  one  jiattem,  bamboo  and  gra.ss  tliatch, 
but  vary  considerably  in  length,  the  largest 
often  being  over  looft.  long,  and  inhabited 
by  Three  or  more  families. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  alarm.  Ijwrance 
ind  I  alivays  wore  our  revolvers,  Iwt  of  the 
twelve  natives  who  lud  accompanied  us 
from  Durma,  the  only  two  armed  were  the 
•^iinryor  and  tlw  Gurkha  orderly  aforesaid. 
the  villa^*  in  which  we  had  halted  num- 
bered i\\  or  seven  hundred  inhabitants. 
\Vc  could  not  possibly  inarch  off  that  day, 
so  in   the  evening   I   sent   some   of  injr 
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men  round  nbout,  noq^nally  to  buy  rice,  but 
in  reality  to  find  out  wliat  h-id  h-ippfncd 
to  the  guide,  and  M-twt  was  the  gt-nernl  luellTi;^ 
auton^st  the  peo])lo  ns  eo  the  way  in  wliicli 
he  had  been  treated.  They  came  back 
and  rejrorted  that  the  guide,  who  was  not 
iiiC,  wjs  hidin}4  until  we  left,  and  that  the 
villagers  were  quite  peaceably  disposed  ;  at  any 
rate,  so  far  as  they  could  see.  It  was  my 
opinion,  however,  that  Ihe  next  day,  on  the 
march,  the  guide  and  his  friendii  would 
ambuscade  and  try  to  kill  the  two  men  who  had 
fired  at  him.  At 
ten  o'clock  at  night, 
therefore,  I  posted 
the  two  armed  mm 
and  a  servant  to  do 
sentry-  go,  telling 
them  to  wake  me 
at  da)lighi,  and 
then,  linving  setrn 
that  everything  was 
perfectly  quiet, 
l^wmnce  and  I 
went  off  to  bed  in 
a  rather  uneasy 
frame  of  mind.  To 
tell  the  truth,  we 
couldn't  quite 
make  out  the  atti- 
tude of  the  lilla- 
gers.  For  myself, 
1  thought  they 
would  make  a  row 
and  come  protest- 
ing and  bullying  to 
me ;  yet  here  ihey 
were  apparently 
ignoring  the  whole 
business.  But  I 
was  quickty  disillu- 
sioned. 

About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing lAwrancc  woke 
me  by  sibilant 
whispers,  saying 
tliat  through  the 
cracks  in  the  wall  of  tlie  hut  he  could  distin- 
guish men  with  torches  moving  noiselessly 
about  outside.  Seizing  my  revolver  I  rushed 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matt'er,  and,  to  my 
atnazement,  ran  right  up  a;^aiiist  a  man  «ho 
wa.s  about  to  enter  with  a  drawn  sword,  evidently 
bent  on  murdering  the  pnir  of  iis.  He  w.ns  so 
surprisetl  at  my  sudden  .nppcarancc  that,  instead 
of  cutting  01  me,  he  turned  to  U>lt,  whereupon 
1  shot  him  in  the  ba»k,  hoping  at  the  lime  tliat 
report  of  m;-  n-voivcr  would  give  llic  alarm 
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to  Ihe  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  .n  another 
)iut  a  few  y.inls  away.  l,awrance  now  joined 
nie,  and  wc  both  ran  out  into  the  ojjen,  when,  by 
shooting  soiHe  men  whom  we  saw  \aguely,  we 
rescued  the  servant,  who  had  been  on  guard, 
from  the  clutches  of  five  men  who  were  hack- 
ing at  him  with  swords  and  making  an  infernal 
row.  >Ve  were,  unfortunately,  too  late  to  save 
the  wretched  surveyor,  whom  we  found  covered 
with  wounds — fairly  cut  to  pieces;  and  a  Tew 
seconds  later  we  discovered  the  orderly  in  a 
similar  condition.    Both  these  poor  fellows  died 

within     a     fexr 
minutes. 

^VI■.en  we  first 
came  out  of  the 
hut,  the  aitacliirg 
party,  with  the 
guide  at  their  hend, 
numbered  only 
about  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  but  (it 
the  sound  of  the 
firing  the  whole 
male  population  of 
the  village  began 
to  assemble  and 
join  in  the  fray. 
We  were  Impclessly 
outnumbered,  of 
rourse,  and  it  was 
out  ol  the  cjuesiion 
tu  try  and  run 
.iway,  considering 
ilut  wc  had  no 
shoes  on  and  onty 
our  night  -clothes. 
Uesides,sinceblond 
had  already  been 
shed,  it  was  useless 
Lrying  to  parley, 
even  suppo.ting 
one  of  the  inter- 
preters, who  bolted 
right  a«ay  some- 
where at  the  first 
shot,  had  been  pre- 
sent. In  n  predica- 
ment like  this  one's  brain  seems  to  work  like 
lightning,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  any  sort  what- 
ever—.ii»d  I  am  a  pretty  s-inguine  man— I  told 
I-nwrance  ihat  he  must  be  prepared  for  the 
worst;  in  faci,  that  iberc  was  nothing  for  us  but 
to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  t)ur 
blood  was  tip,  and  like  wild  animals  brought  to 
Ijay,  with  a  ferocity  more  animal  perhaps  than 
human,  we  recklessly  charged  iu  %wo\!«ftft.vs<\ 
those  «f  V\ie  eviewv'i  v.^\liW^  >xt  cqv\\  *&>:.«;  •«,a.vv«i\'^ 
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revolvers  any  who  nttetnptcd  lo 
ground. 

The  univenial  arm  of  Ihese 
ptopk',  by  the  way.  is  the  "  da,"  ;i 
short  henvy  sword,  with  a  trun 
rated  tip.  But  they  had  also  cro*;^ 
bows  and  a  few  ^^uns.  Sonic  of 
the  latter  were  fired  al  a  distancu 
of  a  few  y.irds,  and  we  heard  the 
bullets  whiz  over  our  heads,  while 
the  .irrows,  with  .n  slinging  "ziji, 
zip,"  .sound,  .struck  the  ground 
alt  round  us.  Notwithst.iiiding  all 
this,  marvellous  tn  relnle,  we  both 
remained  unsrathed,  our  only 
other  casualty  being  a  Chinese 
iiUerpreler,  who  received  an  arrow 
in  his  .shoulder.  His  portrait  is 
here  reproduced. 

The  vilbgers  evidently  thought 
tluu  their  numbers  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  put  a  speedy  end  to 
the  (ight,  and  naturally,  therefore, 
the^'  were  quite  unprepared  to  see 
US  take  a  vigorous  oRensive  action, 
with  weapons  that  seemed  to  them 
never  to  require  reloading.  One 
result  of  their  astonishmt^nt  was 
ihat  they  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as   thev  had    come,    leaving    us 


stand    their 


atone,  and  some- 
what dazed  by  the 
niisloiiunc  that 
Ind    come   upon 
us.  The  Tight  had 
iK-en    short,     but 
sharp,  and   not 
knowing  how  long 
ii  would  he  before 
they  would  again 
a  It  3  c  tv   us,  we 
ihotight     it     Iwst 
to  dress  and    be- 
t;one  withhut  a 
mnmcnl's     delay. 
.\ecordiiigIy,  hav- 
ing collected  our 
negatives,    maps, 
note-  l'»  o  o  It  s , 
and    a    few    odds 
and     ends,    we 
ijuietly    left     the 
village     under 
cover  of  darkness, 
abandoning  all 
the    rest    of   our 
baggage.   I'his,  or 
course,    was   a 
serious  and  crush- 
ing loss,  but  it  was  our  only  hope  of  escaping 
with  our  lives.      After  travelling  nearly  Iwlf  a 
mile,   the  dawn   broke  just  as  we 
reached  tlie  brow  of  the  hill.    Our 
position  was  then  revealed  ic  cur 
watchful  and  ini[>Iarahle  enemies, 
who,  with  a  wild  shout  of  victor)', 
secnieii   to  be  collecting  lo  follow 
Lis.     A    warning   shot    from  l^w- 
ranee's    riHe,    however,    disiwrsed 
them  pretty  completely,  and  vvhen 
we  ntxt  looked  back   through  our 
field  glasses,  wc  saw  ihum   busily 
L-ng.iged  in  rifling  our  b.iggage  and 
dividing  the  loot. 

Our  previous  keenness  lo  see 
the  Ulnck  Maruswas  now  exceeded 
by  our  anxiety  to  get  away  from 
liiL'm  ;  so  wc  continued  m.iTchtng, 
with  only  occasional  brief  halts, 
for  seventeen  weary  hours.  We 
h,id  no  guide,  and  had  to  find  our 
w.iy  ;is  best  we  could  from  the 
ni.np  we  had  previously  made  and 
the  notes  on  various  routes  that  I 
had  jotted  down  in  my  pocket- 
hook.  We  procured  a  little  rice 
and  maize  from  a  few  villages  we 
Hurrii,  wiin  passed  through  ;  but  this  was  not 
r  'V*^"-'        ^'cry  sustaining,  and  after  fording 
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rivers,  dambfriiig  over  rocks  and  boulders,  mid 
climbing  hills  the  whole  day,  we  arrived,  dead 
beat,  jusi  after  dnrk,  at  a  villayc,  where  we 
agreed  to  slop  the  night.  \V'e  were  still 
amongst  the  Hlaclc  Marus,  but  these  jMrti- 
cular  tribes  h.id  received  no  news  of  the  fight 
so  far.  Nevenheless,  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
watch  to  see  that  none  of  the  enemy  were  follow- 
ing us.  As  we  could  not  trust  our  Kachtn  coolies 
to  remain  awake,  Uiwrance,  myself,  two  Chinese 
interpreters,  and  a  Madrassi  cook  took  it 
in  turns  to  do  scntry-go.  After  a  feed  of  boiled 
maize  and  a  few  e^j^s  we  started  off  again  next 
morning  with  feverish  energj,  our  ifitenlion 
being  to  try  and  intercept  our  mules  on  their 
way  to  the  Salwec*n.  Our  route  crossed  several 
rivers  spanned  by  cane  suspension  bridges, 
most  wonderfully  made,  some  of  them  being 
over  a  hundred  j-ards  in  length.  The  next  photo- 
graph shown  represents  llio  end  of  one  of  these 
extraordinary  bridges,  and  it  conveys  a  \"ery 
good  idea  of  their  workmanship. 
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TTie  previous  day  had  been  showLT>',  but  now 
the  rain  came  down  in  dsshearteniiig  torrents  ; 
elouds  shut  out  everything  from  view,  and  we 
continually  lost  our  way  ijy  siumbling  up  by- 
paths. As  evening  closed  in,  wc  arrived  utterly 
weary  at  another  village,  where  we  stopped  tlie 
night.  \Vc  were  told  here  that  this  was  the  last 
Black  Maru  village  along  the  route,  a  piece 
of  information  which  we  listenwl  to  with  un- 
bounded delight.  Less  pleasant,  however,  was 
the  news  that  if  we  continued  in  the  same 
direction  we  should  meet  with  no  villages  for  ^ 
the  wtui  -six  days.     This  meant  six  days  for 


hardy  mountaineers,  mind  you,  who  knew  the 
road  ;  whereas  we  were  a  party  of  twelve,  two 
of  whom  were  wotmdcii,  and  we  had  no  guide, 
so  it  would  probably  Like  us  at  least  seven  days 
if  not  more,  and  we  should,  moreover,  have  to 
carry  all  our  food  for  that  time.  However,  it 
was  impossible  to  turn  back,  so  we  commenced 
bargaining  for  all  food  the  villagers  would  sell 
us.  Seeing  our  predicament,  they  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  They  declared,  in  a 
melancholy  sort  of  way,  that  they  only  had  a 
very  small  stock  of  grain,  and  they  asked  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  it.  Our  stock  of  money  was 
small,  and,  being  a  long  way  from  civilization,  we 
had  to  be  cautious.  ICventually,  however,  we 
started  off  with  a  small  pig,  three  chickens,  and 
a  small  ({uantity  of  maize.  These  provisions  on 
half  rations  would  last  u.s  wc  estimated,  six  days, 
and  -IS  we  had  a  rifle  and  a  shotgun  we  hoi>cd 
to  be  able  to  supplement  iL  Three  meti 
accomfwnied  us  at  the  start  to  show  us  the  right 
path,  and  in  order  to  relieve  our  coolies  they 
offered  to  carry  some  of 
the  loads.  They  were, 
thcrefoa-,  given  my  box  of 
books,  the  medicine-chest, 
and  some  odds  and  ends, 
but  I  rather  suspected  such 
disinterested  help,  and  as 
these  volunteers  made 
several  attempts  to  bg 
behind-  no  doubt  with  the 
imeniionof  bolting  off  with 
their  loads — we  decided  lo 
disj^ense  with  them. 

At  sunset  we  cannved 
by  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
and  rigged  up  a  small  lean- 
to  of  bushes  and  grass  to 
\xy  and  keep  off  the  rain, 
which  kept  on  persistently. 
We  h:id  killed  and  cleaned 
the  pig  before  starting,  so 
as  to  lighten  the  load,  and 
we  soon  commenced  on 
the  pork,  boiling  the 
mai/.e  in  an  old  biscuit  tin  —  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  a  cooking  pot  that  we  po&scs*ed. 
I  h.id  endeavoured  to  bring  the'chickens  along 
alive,  but  we  found  that  they  all  died  with 
mournful  rapidity.  Not  tpiite  liking  the  lie 
haviour  of  the  coolies  from  the  last  village,  we 
again  had  to  keep  watch  all  night,  and  as  an 
additional  precaution,  before  turning  in,  we 
lightly  tieil  leaves  and  gtass  across  any 
signs  of  path  at  a  radius  of  three  hundred 
yards  all  round  our  camp.  These  precautions 
were  very  ncccssa-P)'  \v\  vV*  ^visfc  ■•ja.'w^*; 
[o\vage    to   ^\iTTuw\»\c^    ^4&    wv   ir**^    "w^*^ 
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and  of  which  the  accompanying  phot(^r;iph 
gives  a  very  good  idea.  Fancy  sleeping  in  a 
place  like  this,  which,  for  all  we  knew  to  the 
contr.irj',  swarmed  with  would-be  murderers ! 
In  the  mornini^  we  examined  our  artful  little 
traps,  and  were  much  relieved  to  find  lliat  no 
one  had  been  near  us. 

Our  route  now  lay  over  two  high  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  ftrst  one  siiow-rappetl,  and  I  can 
assure  yuu  that  we  experienced  a  cold  and  weary 
lime.  With  ttie  excej^tion  of  a  monkey,  which 
we  beheld  on  the  far  side  of  an  unford- 
able  river,  wc  saw  no  higns  of  animal 
or  bird  life,  and  we  iherefote  had  to 
eeonoiniite  our  fuod  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I-'or  two  days  the  [>i^'  was  good, 
and  for  two  days  it  most  emphatically 
was  not.  yet  we  devoured  every  scrap 
of  it,  and  then  tommenced  on  the  dead 
fowls  !  The  si\th  day  iiassed  without 
our  coming  across  any  signs  of  human 
habitation  ;  and  tliat  night  we  reached 
some  overhatigiiig  hmestone  rocks, 
under  which  we  crawled  for  shelter 
from  the  pitiless,  never -ending  rain. 
Our  food  su[i(jly  was  now  dangerously 
low  ;  and  altliou^^h  l^wraiice  shot  a 
phc-as3ni  ihc  next  morning,  which 
rtrihvd    our    spirits    in    sowie    sj;glit 


degree,  we  were  getting  exceedingly  ankt^j 
At  mid-diy  we  met  some  Kachin  tnipL' 
who  were  going  o(f  to  the  hills  on  a  week's 
excursion,  and  they  gave  us  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  coarse  ground  maize,  which 
we  ate  raw  with  great  gusto.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  relief  that  wc  heard  from 
thcni  that  the  first  village  was  only  a  day's 
march  farther  on.  We  anived  there  the 
next  day,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  never  before  seen  a  white 
man,  and  most  certainly  did  not  expect  one 
to  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Hbrk 
Marus.  Howe\'er,  they  treated  us  well,  and 
ten  days  later  we  reached  our  mules,  and 
eventually  worked  our  way  back  to  Burma. 
Tile  last  photo.  I  reproduce  shows  the  Euro- 
IK-an  officer's  house  at  Myitkyina,  the  first 
civilizi-d  place  wc  reached  in  Burma. 

I  h-ive  been  told  by  some  people  that  it 
was  foolish  lo  venture  into  an  unknown 
country,  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  without 
an  adequate  escort  of  armed  men.  'ITie  only 
answer  I  can  give  lo  this  is,  that  if  all 
explorers  had  gone  on  this  principle,  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  world  would  be 
practically  limited  by  the  borders  of  civilized 
countries,  and  many  nauons  who  now 
\p*ffp,  enjoy  the  protection  and  civilization  of  the 
British  flag  would  still  be  living  in  a  statt: 
of  savage  warfare  and  slavery. 

Exploration,  for  those  who  have  once 
undertaken  it,  has  a  peculiar  fascination  of  its 
own,  and  in  spite  of  the  h.nrdships  and  |)eriis 
herein  related,  I  am,  after  a  few  months'  rest, 
seriously  contemplating  another  journey  in 
distant  lands. 

Only  a  few  of  the  photos,  shown  above  were 
taken  by  me.  The  majority  of  them  arc  the 
work  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Lawrance,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  permission  lo  reproduce  them. 
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Constantinople's  extraordinary  colony  or  outcast  dogs  depicted  by  actus)  photogi^plis.  and  their 
dcllghEful  manners  and  cuKtomn  described  by  a  gentleman  lo  whom  the  Sublime  Porte  is  indeed  "  an 
open  door."     You  will  find  that  these  pariah  curs  have  laws  as  rigid  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 


■ 


T  is  not  so  much  Iwcnusc  Constanti- 
nople is  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  world,  or  because  the  roinanlic 
side  of  foreign  politics  is  being  daily 
and  hourly  devL'lojKrd  there,  or 
because  the  moat  varied  and  picturesiiue  cos- 
tumes of  three  continents  arc  met  at  her  every 
street  corner,  that  I  always  crave  to  return 
thither.  My  pleasaiitest  recollections  are  of 
the  Diiiny  kind  and  clever  friends  I  made 
among  the  wild  doj^s  of  the  streets. 

The  ordinary  notion  of  these  dogs  is  that 
they  are  mangy  and  ferocious  creatures,  only 
tolerated  for  Ihcir  usefulness  as  scavengers -a 
barbarous  relic  in  a  bar- 
barous oipitaL  They  are 
excellent  scavengers,  no 
duubt,  and  clear  away 
every  scrap  of  refuse  far 
more  iiuiekly  and  eOec- 
tively  than  any  paid 
human  ollicial  could  do. 
'lliey  are  also  splendid 
watchmen,  and  h;ive 
made  burglaries  unknown 
in  a  city  which  probably 
contains  as  many  des- 
perate cliaracters  as  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  But  for  the 
traveller  their  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  jwoof 
ihcy  afford  of  the  possi- 
bility of  developing 
reason  among  the  lower 
animals.  Vou  may  see 
wonderful  tricks  at  a 
circus,  but  these  are 
mere  efforts  of  instinct, 
irjspircd  by  hunger  or  a 
fear  of  the  lash,  and 
do  not  charm  or  surprise 
like  the  spontaneous  action  of  these  creatures 
who  have  developed  their  own  characters  for 
themselves. 

At  a  rough  estimate  there  are  probably  some 
30,000  free  and  independent  dogs  in  the  city, 
and  if  ever  the  powers  foist  a  Constitution  iijion 
Turkey,  I  think  they  will  be  exceedingly  ill- 
advised  if  they  do  not  consider  the  obvious 
claims  of  dog-hood  suffrage.  In  view  of  this 
possibility,  the  dogs  have  .already  oi>;ani/cd 
themselves  into  small  wards  or  electoral  districts, 
each  presided  over  by  a  feudal  chief,  known 
the  Turks  as  the  f  lipfa/n  Paslja.     Kauh  tUs- 
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trirt  is  made  up  of  .some  fourteen   to  twenty 
dogs,  and  has  very  clearly -de  fined  boundaries. 

To  you  or  me  the  boundary  is  only  distin- 
guishable by  a  long  process  of  obsen-ation,  but 
the  dogs  are  very  punctilious  to  an  inch  or  so 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  soon  have  good 
reason  to  re{H:nt  any  attempt  at  violating  a 
frontier.  They  occupy  a  portion  of  the  street, 
not  bounded  by  any  landmark  or  side-turning, 
but  only  by  a  line  as  imagmary  as  any  conceived 
by  a  geographer,  and  whenever  they  venture 
too  far  they  are  at  once  set  upon  with  great 
violence  by  the  sentinels  of  the  next  disiricL 
I    only     once     succeeded     in     persuading     a 
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<^og  to  run  (his  risk,  and  when  I  did  so  I 
was  much  distressed  by  the  consequences. 
The  victim  was  the  mother  of  some  puppies, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  entirely  for  their 
s;ikc  that  she  consented  to  expose  herself.  I 
had  been  giving  her  food  for  them,  and  enticing 
he-r  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  she  would.  Of 
a  sudden  she  halted,  and  whined  ptteously  as  I 
held  up  sotr.e  food  and  called  to  her  to  fetch  it. 
After  jumping  about  nervously  for  some  time  at 
the  mvisible  frontier-line,  she  tea.V\iJi.iv^'ax\'«-»s». 
moving  oH,  ai^A  ^\\i  AaaV.*;^  ii!c\*«!i  \cww^^  ^'^- 
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alioiu  in  npjiarent  indifTL-rence,  rushed  at  her 
and  wounded   her  stverely,  while  all   the  other 
dogs  of  llicir  di:>tnct  hurried  up  with  loud  bjirks 
like  a  garrison  when  the  alarm  has  been  given. 
She  at  onc-e  liiy 
flat  on  her  back 
in  token  uf  sur 
TL-ndcr,  and  was 
ihen  allowed  to 
get  tipaitd  limp 
home    covcad 
with  btnrMJ. 

Such  frontier 
incidents  are, 
however,  ex- 
ceedingly rare, 
for  it  is  con- 
Bideriid  ex 
trcmcly  ba! 
form  among  the 
dogs  to  provoke 
them.  Hut 
visits  of  ccrc- 
m  o  n  y  a  n  I 
courtship  ar_ 
noi  unusual. 
provided  thai 
rc^ubr  rules  are 
observed.  The 
visitor     miisi 
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.und  in  a  ser\-ile 
illitude,  with  his 
ail    down,  until 
t  he     sentinels 
have    agreed    to 
his  desire.    'ITiey 
then  range  them- 
selves,   one    on 
either     side     of 
him.  and  accom- 
>;iiiy  him  to  h:i!i 
desiin:ition;    hut 
.t    he   laiscs    his 
ail  or    lets    his 
Lyes  wander,  he 
is    instantly    rt- 
railed     to    his 
duty   by  angry 
growls     and,     il 
need     be,    b  y 
.letual     violence. 
Sometimes,     but 
not  often,  a  dog 
eniii;ralcs  from 
one  district  loan- 
other.      I*ngihy 
formalities  are 
then  necessary,  and  the  emigrant  is  not  vicwtrd 
with  favour  by  his  new  brethren.     After  waiting 
at  the  frontier  for  the  consent  of  the  sentinels, 
he  inubt  stretch  himself  out  as  if  he  were  dead, 


while  the  Caplain-Pasha,  or  head  dog, 
and  all  his  subjects,  subject  him  in  turn 
to  an  elaborate  process  of  snitTing,  and 
other  rites  of  initiation.  After  this,  if  he 
ventured  back  into  his  old  district,  he 
would  instantly  be  set  upon  and  driven 
out  just  as  if  he  had  never  dwelt  there. 
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As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there  have  always 
been  d(^  at  ConslatUinuplc.  In  Byzantine 
days  they  were  probably  a  different  breed,  but 
lived,  as  they  do  now,  in  a  state  of  independence. 
WTicn  the  Turks  took  the  city  in  145^  they 
brought  their  own  dogs  with  them,  and  some 
writers  have  supposed  that  these  at  once  took 
the  place  of  the  liyzaniine  doijs.  But  for  this  10 
be  true,  the  eoni] uerors'  dogs  must' 
also  have  played  the  part  of 
conquerors  and  exterminated  the 
native  canine  inhabitants.  A 
Turk  would  never  kill  a  dog,  even 
though  it  bclonget]  to  a  race  of 
men  whom  he  h  in  the  habit  of 
styling  by  the  name  of  dog.  'I'lierc 
may  have  Iwen  friction  to  begin 
with  between  the  new  doj^s  and 
the  old,  but  they  are  certain  to 
have  soon  composed  their  differ- 
ences, and  the  present  race  is 
doubtless  descended  from  their 
joint  stock.  They  have  always 
viewed  strangers  wiih  suspicion, 
but  the)'  have  never  Ircen  intoler- 
ant if  approached  in  3  proper  sfiirit 
of  submis-iion. 

When  a  Kuropean  brings  a  do^ 
10  Constantinople  he  must,  for 
5iome  weeks  at  any  rote,  confmri  i( 
lo  the  house  or  be  preparnl  :n 
defend  it  vij^orously  if  he  takts  it 
out  into  the  streets.  Directly  lie 
emerges  with  it  from  his  door,  he 
is  surrounded  by  a  barking  mob, 
and  must  exercise  a  great  deal  of 
(iminess  and  patience;  but  when 
he  has  lived  some  weeks  in  the 
town,  his  dog  will  be  tolerale<i 
with  some  show  of  condescension 
by  the  dogs  of  his  district,  p;ir 
ticularty  if  he  is  willing  to  shov. 
thent  some  slight  marks  of  atten- 
tion. His  doji  wUI  then  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  o(  intermediary  between  them  and 
him.  It  win  be  despised  for  its  dependence,  just 
as  a  pampered  servant  in  livery  is  despised  by 
the  poor  and  free.  But  it  will  be  expected 
to  share  some  of  its  good  things  and  make 
known  the  needs  of  the  public.  When  it  has 
sufficiently  conciliated  public  opinion  and 
earned  the  good  graces  of  the  head  dog,  it  is 
free  to  wander  where  it  pleases  and  made  free 
of  the  district.  Hut  if  it  be  rash  enough  to 
wander  across  the  border,  it  will  instantly  be 
set  upon,  equally  with  its  hosts,  by  the  dogs 
u|»n  whose  territory  it  has  trespassed. 
•  A  friend  of  mine,  who  took  a  small  pet  dog 
^»  Constantinople,   soon  obtained  its  friendly 


recognition  by  the  dogs  of  his  district  through 
his  own  generosity  towards  ihem,  and  it  came  to 
be  recognised  as  an  honoured  guest.  But  one 
day,  in  its  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  it  strayed 
over  the  border,  and  CTcated  quite  a  canine 
diplomatic  incident.  It  was  naturally  attacked, 
but  not  with  any  great  violence,  for  it  was  small 
and  inoffensive.     The  dogs  of  its  own  district, 
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houring    district    was 
In    their    amazement 
violation    of    canine 
dogs  of    the   invaded 


however,  felt  themselves  responsible  for  its 
s;ifety,  and  at  once  crossed  the  frontier  to 
rescue  it,  though  an  invasion  of  a  neigh- 
v^holly  unprecedented. 
at  this  extraordinary 
inttTnational  law  the 
district  made  only  a 
very  slight  show  of  resistance,  probably  reserv- 
ing themselves  to  present  a  note  of  formal 
protest  afterwards.  The  rescuers  then  escorted 
ihiiXK  /*roff^e  back  to  his  house,  and,  forming  a 
phalanx  around  him,  set  up  a  loud  barking 
until  its  master  c^ime  out  to  take  chanjp  oC  vV* 
iraant.    The^  \.\\tT\  m^vit  a.  ^t«AV  Oi.tvwiwM'Msj 
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graciously  accepted  the  banquet  he  provided 
them  as  a  reward. 

In  nearly  every  Turkish  town  the  dogs  live 
and  organize  themselves  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  farther  they  are  from  civiUzaiion  and  ihe 
less  contact  they  have  suffered  with  tame  dogs, 
the  wiser  and  more  natural  they  are.  In  Bet- 
yrade  I  ha\-e  observed  the  full  result  of  Euro- 
jieanizing  a  Turkish  town,  and  have  l>cen 
enahted  to  rt-ajt/e  what  will  happen  if  ever  Con- 
stantinople [alls  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
power.  \\'hen  Scrvia  fortned  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empiie,  the  streets  of  Belgrade  were 
occupied  by  intelligent  and  amiable  dogs, 
sitnilar  to  those  of  Consianiinoplc.  Hut  no 
sooner  had  the  Servians  established  their  own 


fiavernment,  than  they  iiassed  a  law  to  the 
cflect  that  any  doj?  found  at  bigc  without  a 
collar  and  a  numbered  liadye  shuuld  at  ihr-c 
be  bssoed  and  put  to  death.  There  must  have 
been  an  awful  niassaae  ill  fust,  but  now  the 
work  has  long  ago  been  complete,  and  the  only 
dogs  to  be  seen  aa-  the  tame  curs  of  an  ordinar)- 
Sticond-rale  town. 

The  dogs  of  Constantinople,  rharnung  ax 
Ihey  are.  have  suffered  a  good  ileal  m  ilktr 
aboriginal  virtues  from  coniart  w.th  1-remh 
do»«;.the  time  of  ihe  Crimean  \\ar.  ihey 
went  through  many  hardships  at  that  »'m^" 
were  doubtless  more  than  otherwise  irKlmed  to 
iiai^  to  cotmscts  of  disconlenl.      I  heir  morals 


have  also  suflered,  and  their  scrupulous  hotiesty 
is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be.  I  have  seen  a 
dog  from  my  window  steal  fwcces  of  |U[ier  which 
another  dog  had  laLKiriousty  collected  for  his 
own  bedding.  Happily,  the  fraud  was  detected 
by  an  excce^lingly  clever  ruse,  the  collector  of 
pa|»er  having  found  his  store  strangely  slow  to 
accumulate,  and  having,  after  a  pa-tence  at 
departure,  suddenly  returnetl,  caught  the  culprit 
in  the  act,  and  administered  a  well-descnred 
chastisement. 

Rut  many  old-fashioned  virtues  are  retained, 
and  not  least  among  them  is  that  of  gratitude. 
A  very  linle  attention  and  a  few  crusts  of  bread 
suffice  to  make  the  dogs  of  your  district  your 
dc\'oied     friends,    and    they    will    greet    you 

effusively  on  your 
return  after  nunjr 
months.  They 
are  particularly 
susceptible  lo 
lutting,  for  the 
Turks,  though 
llwy  arc  always 
very  kind  to 
them,  and  even 
remember  Uiem 
in  their  wills,  con- 
sider themselves 
forbidden  by 
their  religion  to 
touch  ihem.  If 
you  arc  so  fortu 
nate  as  to  do  any 
one  of  them  a 
stgrul  service,  he 
will  never  forgel 
it  to  his  dying 
day. 

1  once  saved  a 
puppy,  at  bis 
mother's  earnest 
request,  from 
being  run  over 
by  a  traro-car,  and  twx  afterwards  when  I 
passed  the  wooden  box  where  she  had  instftlled 
her  family,  she  would  spring  out  and  greei  me 
with  the  utmost  effusion.  Indeed,  after  a  time 
1  could  never  leave  my  hotel  without  being 
nccoin|iamml  hy  3  raninc  guard  of  honour  as  lar 
as  their  fiuntter,  aiwl  on  mv  return  they  would  fl 
luKteii  to  cs^nrt  n>e  Iwck  again.  " 

A  surgeon  u|,o  took  pity  ujK>n  a  dog  with  a 
bioken  leg.  w|i,ch  ho  set  surt^-ssfullv.  recei\-ed 
his  fee  many  limes  ovrr  in  demonsiroUve 
affrri.nn.mid,.nce^x-ningwhenho  came  home 
he  lound  thai  his  i«iicnt  had  brought  him 
another  dog  to  \^  cured  of  severe  contusions. 
Anodicr  anunal.  which   he   had   relieved  from 
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considerable  pain  by  a  timely  dose  of  physic, 
tugged  at  his  coattai!  one  evening  and  insisted 
u[M)n  his  accompanying  her  to  admire  her  Utter 
of  puppies. 

It  is,  howewr,  to  remote  places  such  rus 
Bagdad  that  we  must  go  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  intelligence  of  street  dogs  to  the  utmost. 
There  ihcy  have  never  seen  a  tame  dog, 
and  all  their  primitive  Institutions  remain 
unimpaired. 

I  should  tax  the  credulity  of  my  readers  if  I 
set  down  all  the  wonderful  stories  I  have  heard 
about  them.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  they 
have  established  a  regulation  among  themselves 
for  the  use  of  the  drinkingtroughs  which  jiious 
Moslems  have  established  for  their  benefit.  So 
long  as  a  dog  is  actually  drinking  with  his  nose 
down  in  the  water  he  may  not  be  disturbed, 
and  other  thirsty  dogs  must  wait  their  turn  in  a 
line  behind  him,  like  foolish  people  outside  the 
doors  of  a  theatre.  They  are,  however,  at  liberty  to 
do  all  they  can  thiitk  of  to  induce  him  to  raise 
his  head,  and  they  often  amuse  themselves  by 
playing  upon  his  curiosity  witli  all  manner  of  false 
alarms.  If  he  is  shrewd,  and  the  weather  is  hut, 
he  will  keep  his  nnse  in  the  water  for  n  long  while 
after  he  has  drunk  his  lilt,  waiting  there  regard- 
less of  all  manifestations  of  impatience  until  he  is 
■ready  for  another  deep  draught.     If,   however. 


he  can  be  induced  lo  raise  his  nose  for  an 
instant,  there  is  a  loud  bark  of  triumph,  and  he 
must  yield  up  his  place  to  the  next  dog,  and 
wait  his  turn  again  at  the  end  of  the  row. 

In  appearance  the  Constantinople  dogs  are  like 
large  woolly  collies,  with  pointed  ears,  and  eyes 
full  of  expression.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  they 
never  take  hydrophobia.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Early  in  the  present  century  the  Sultan  ordered 
them  all  to  he  transported  to  one  of  the  isbnds, 
but  during  the  night  thi^y  all  swam  liack  again, 
and  wurc  enlhusiastiadly  welcomed  by  the 
citizens,  who  had  been  almost  on  ihc  verge  of  a 
revolution  on  their  hehalf. 

Not  long  ago  a  lYcnch  financier  asked  leave 
to  buy  up  all  the  dogs  of  Constantinople  and 
turn  iheir  skins  into  gloves.  Hut  the  Sultan 
was  highly  indignant,  and  at  once  gave  stringent 
orders  for  their  protection,  even  going  the  length 
of  forbidding  the  export  of  any  native  dog 
under  nny  circumst;inces.  The  dogs'  worst 
enemies  are  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who 
ill-treat  them  wantonly,  and  sometimes  even 
poisoji  them.  But  the  Turks  associate  the 
continuance  of  their  own  luck  with  the  pm- 
a[H-'rity  of  the  dogs,  and  so  long  as  the  present 
Empire  lasts  there  is  no  fear  of  any  harm 
coming  to  its  delightful  canine  population. 


I-'iI'k.'/jA  i-rftll. 
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innnbtoTs  ihoso  liiile  porcolain,  earthenware, 
or  yln.5  cuiw  lu  be  seen  now  on  every 
lclt-grD|ih  or  tflcphune  i>olc.  The  supports  or 
|>i»|s  Were  iif  timber  teuk  or  snlinu-ood,  as 
a  rule  witli  a  simple  notch  in  the  heiul,  in 
which  the  wire  tested,  irmAo-tr*^.  The  rules 
ol"  ctMi^tmclion,  now  so  cl.ibara;c,  were  ihen 
crude ;  vvry  much  being  left  to  the  discn- 
tioo  or  t(;norartcc  of  the 
cotutnjcting  oAk^rs.  Coo- 
secpMrul)-,  ibe  roafigoro- 
tion  of  the  pooad  n% 
amor^  ocber  thfa^ns,  (fe- 
rcganSedL  and  the  polex 
|ilui|od  hajAanrd  ;  »  thai 
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to  travel  along  under  the  line  till  they  met,  and 
repair  damages  on  the  way.  This  preamble 
brings  me  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  had  arrived  at  Mercara,  in  Coorg,  after  a 
toilsome  march  up  from  Cannanore,  on  my  first 
tour  or  inspection  ;  and  my  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  of  a  little  rest,  before  continuing  on  to 
Mysore,  was  considerably  marred  by  the  report 
my  assistant  in  chaise  of  the  Mercara  telegraph 
office  made  me. 

"For  several  days,  sir,"  said  he,  "between 
3  p.m.  and  5  p.m.,  there  has  been  intermittent 
interruption  with  Mysore ;  it  comes  on  and  goes 
off  at  almost  the  same  time,  and  I  cannot 
account  for  it." 

"  Has  the  runner  gone  out  ?"  inquired  I. 

"No,  sir;  I  did  not  send  him  out;  as  the 
fault  lasted  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Besides,  knowing  you  would  be  here  soon,  I 
decided  to  wait  for  your  instructions." 

"  Order  the  runner  to  be  ready  to  start,  and 
send  word  to  my  camp  directly  you  notice  any- 
thing wrong." 

Sure  enough,  a  little  after  three  that  after- 
noon I  was  summoned  to  the  office,  and  found 
the  trouble  had  commenced.  A  ftw  beats  from 
Mysore,  then  a  dead  stop,  then  a  few  more  beats, 
followed  by  another  stop,  and  so  on,  till  the 
beats  entirely  ceased,  and  all  was  dumb.  I 
tested  the  internal  connections  in  the  primitive 
method  then  in  vogue,  and  found  all  correct. 
I  changed  the  Mysore  instrumem  on  to  another 
circuit,  and  it  worked  well.  No,  the  fault  was 
evidently  on  the  line.  Matters  remained  thus 
till  a  few  minutes  before  five,  when  the  Mysore 
instrument  began  to  speak  again,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  we  were  in  perfect  communication. 

"What's  wrong?"  was  my  first  question  o^ 
Mysore. 

"Nothing  wrong  here,  sir." 

"  Has  your  runner  gone  out  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  waiting  for  orders." 

"  (  am  starting  the  runner  from  here  at  dawn 
to-morrow ;  tell  your  man  to  leave  at  the  same 
time,"  were  my  injunctions. 

"And  this  has  been  going  on,  you  say,  for 
several  days  ?  "  I  inquired  of  my  assistant,  who 
stood  by  me. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

I  now  interviewed  the  runner,  who  told  me 
the  line,  after  leaving  Mercara,  ran  through  a 
dense  belt  of  jungle  and  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  road— in  some  places,  miles  from  it ; 
that  the  jungle  was  infested  with  wild  animals ; 
that  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to 
follow  the  line  through  that  jungle  alone  ;  that 
untold  gold  would  not  induce  him  to  do  so ; 
and  that  be  was  always  allowed  to  take  a  party 
of  men    to   accompany   him,   till    the   open, 


inhabited  country  was  gained,    about    twelve 
miles  farther  on. 

"  Are  these  facts  ?  "  I  asked  the  assistant 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Price,  your  predecessor, 
always  allowed  the  runner  to  take  six  men  with 
him." 

I  gave  the  necessary  permit,  and  by  five  the 
next  morning  the  party  left 

I  remained  in  the  office  the  whole  day, 
ordering  my  meals  to  be  brought  over  from 
my  camp.  I  narrowly  watched  the  working : 
Mysore  was  behaving  splendidly ;  and,  as  three 
o'clock  drew  near,  we  all  anxiously  awaited  the 
development  of  events,  the  signallers  off  duty, 
even,  crowding  into  the  veranda  to  see  how 
matters  went.  Three  struck— the  hands  went 
creeping  round — quarter-past,  then  half- past 
three  !    And  yet  Mysore  was  rattling  away. 

"The  runner  must  have  found  the " 

Vanity  of  vanities !  My  utterance  was  cut 
short  by  Mysore  breaking  down,  just  as  it  did 
the  day  before ! 

"There  it  is  again,  sir,"  quietly  remarked  the 
assistant. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  is.  Something  uncanny, 
surely,  Mr.  Rector,  don't  you  think  so?"  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  sir ;  it  is  strange :  I  confess  I  can't 

make  it  out.     As  to   it   being  uncanny " 

and  here  my  assistant  broke  off,  with  a  grin. 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Rector,"  I  said,  encouragingly. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  going  to  .say  that  the  runner 
and  peons  (messengers)  all  think  it  is  the  work 
of  the  devil ;  and  that  if  you  go  down  the  line 
yon  may  fall  into  his  hands." 

I  laughed.  "  At  all  events,  we  can  do  no 
more  till  the  man  returns.  Hut  surely  he  will 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery  ?" 

"  He  may,  sir." 

As  before,  communication  was  restored  at 
about  five  o'clock.  These  diurn  l  i:-.terruptions 
had  now  been  lasting  for  a  we.!;;  quite  long 
enough,  thought  the  Director  of  the  Southern 
Division,  who  telegraphed  to  me  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Madras  on  the  subject :  "  What  are 
you  doing  towards  pre^'enting  bad  work  Mercara 
and  Mysore  ?    Reply." 

To  which  I  made  answer :  "  Only  knew  of  it 
on  arrival  yesterday.  Both  runners  started  this 
morning.     Will  report  further." 

Parenthetically,  be  it  said  that  with  reference 
to  the  above  message  I  received  a  wigging  from 
my  respected  chief,  enjoining  me  to  condense 
my  language  in  future ;  that  the  information 
conveyed  by  the  missive  in  question  could  be 
represented  by  half  the  number  of  words,  and 
so  on.  ^Vell,  for  the  next  five  weary  da\s 
the  same  \nt.enu^\\o'cv^  (y:.^:M\\«^-  \  ^:as^- 
fuWy  noted  time  o^  cotMaencaTOat*.  mv^  « 
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and  found  that  they  varied  very  little;  At  last, 
at  about  mid-day  of  the  sixth  day,  the  ninner 
returned  and  made  his  report  He  had 
travelled  along  the  line,  and  found  all  correct 
He  met  the  Mysore  man  about  half-way  between 
the  two  stations,  and  he  too  said  he  had 
encountered  nothing  wrong. 

I     immediately     wired     to     the     director  : 


"TMK    RUNS'l-'K     HKriKSKIl    ASH    MADK     I1L<^    KILl 


"  Runners  say  line  right.  If  any  further  bother, 
I  leave."  Something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  there 
would  be  more  bother  ;  so  I  warned  my  servants 
and  working  party  to  be  prepared  to  ^o  out  in 
the  morning.  Three  o'clock  hid  barely  struck 
whe.i  communication  once  more  broke  down, 
and  reasserted  itself  after  the  usual  interval. 

"  I  begin  to  believe  the  devil  is  in  it,"  I  laugh- 
ingly remarked  to  Mr.  Rector,  as  I  was  leaving 
the  office  that  evening.  "However,  I  am 
determined  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  if  I  have 
to  remain  out  a  month  in  the  jungle." 

Accompanied  by  some  twenty  "coolies"— my 
camp,  horse,  and  servants,  of  course  proceeding 
by  road,  with  orders  to  halt  and  have  breakfast 
ready  at  a  village  some  six  miles    down    the 

"  ahaut " I  started  at  dawn,  inspecting  from  the 

terminal  post  at  the  office.  It  was  easy  enough 
so  far  as  the  station  extended,  for  there  nil  w.^s 
clear.  We  then  plunged  into  the  jungle  ;  and 
now  our  difficulties  began.  Stricdy  following 
the  course  of  the  line,  it  was  hard  work  clamber- 
n«  up  and  down  ravines  and  scrambhng  through 
tl£  dense  andeigrowth  to  get  f«>™  1"^' '°.  j»f,*^ 
T/ic party  budd:ed dose  after  me;  for  the  jungle 


bore  an  evil  reputation.  However,  beytmd 
sighting  a  cheetah,  which  fled  at  our  x^mach, 
and  numerous  snakes,  we  emeiged,  without 
adventure,  on  to  the  high  road,  striking  it 
at  the  village  where  my  breakfast  was  wait- 
ing for  me. 

It  was  about  noon  now ;  so  while  the  party 
were  cooking  their  midday  meal,  I  bethought 
me  of  interviewing  the  head- 
man of  the  village  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  interruptions.  He 
came  at  my  summons ;  I  told 
him  what  the  matter  was,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  suspicions 
as  to  who  had  tampered  with 
the  line. 

"  Your  honour,"  said  he, 
"I  am  a  poor  old  man,  and 
never  go  into  the  jungle  I 
cannot  tell  you  anything ;  but 
I  will  bring  Nunjah,  the  wood- 
cutter— perhaps  he  may  give 
some  information." 

Happily,  Nunjah  the  wood- 
cutter was  at  home,  and  soon 
stood  before  me. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of 
this  ? "  I  asked,  after  having 
cx|)lalncd  the  case  to  him. 

Nunjah  was  a  sturdy  Coor- 
gite,  and  answered  somewhat 
independently,  "  I  do." 

"  You  do  !  Well,  tell  us  all 
about  it." 
"  If  I  am  rewarded,  I  will  tell ;  not  otherwise. 
The  linj;lish  Government  is  rich  ;  I  am  a  poor 
ni.iii.  If  your  honour  promises  to  give  me 
twenty  rupees,  I  will  show  you  what  interferes 
with  the  telegraph  line.  If  I  do  not,  your 
hoiiitiir  may  shoot  me." 

\Vc  had  certain  discretionary  powers  in 
matters  uf  rewards  in  those  days  ;  so  I  agreed  to 
the  fellow's  terms  ;  all  except  the  last  clause. 

"  But  only  your  honour  and  one  man  must 
comu  with  me,  and  you  must  be  guided  entirely 
by  me,"  he  added. 

"  .-\ll  right ;  when  shall  we  go?" 
'■  When  the  sun  is  level  with  those  tree-tops." 
"  How  far  is  the  place  from  here?" 
"  .\bout  two  miles." 

It  was  now  one  o'clock  ;  I  calculated  that 
the  sun  would  be  at  the  tree-tops  at  about  two  : 
ay  the  two-imle  walk  through  the  jungle  would 


occupy  an  hour,  this  would  bring  us  to  three— 
tAf  r-ery  Awr.'  We  were  on  the  scent,  no 
doubt.  * 

At  the  time  appointed  Nunjah  made  his 
appearance,  lelling  the  servants  to  pitch  camp, 
and  accompan.ed  by  a  peon,  carrying  my^^^ 
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**  NUNJaM   TlIK  WOOO-CITTTBII  ftOOW  STOnn  BKroIX  HE. 

'3  followed  ihe  wood-cutter,  who  at  once  plunged 
into  the  junjjlf,  Imt  «r>/  .at  the  spot  where  the 
Iclegniph  litic  entered  it. 

"Here!  Halloa:"  I  cried,  "  where  arc  you 
going  to  ?  ■* 

"Sir,"  replied  Nunjah,  rtspcttfully  enoutjh, 
*  I   stipulated   that  you  sliould   Ik;  giiiiliK]   hy 
e;  unless    you    obey  ine   iniplicttly,    1    shall 
turn  home." 

"Uo  on,''  I  growlixl,  feeling  that  the  man 
as  only  on  hh  righLs. 
He  seemed   to  know  the  ground    by  lieart. 
He  strode  along  a    narrow,    winding  iraek;  1 
lollowing   and    the  |)eon   bringing  up  the  rear. 
Proceeding  thus  for  some  time,  Nunjah  turned 
in  his  tracks,  and  addressed  us  in  a  whisper  :— 
"The  least   noise  will   now  spoil   all.     You 
must  both  uikt.'  off  your  slioes  and  tread  in  my 
boisiejis.     1  will  take  caro  there  are  no  thorns. 
[Above  all,  not  a  sound,  not  a  word." 

Cautiously,  and  at   a   snail'.s  paee,  we  crept 

[iktong    the    moist    path    in    the    most    profound 

iilence.     'ITirough  a  break  in  ilie  foliage,  I  now 

pied  a  telegraph  post,  and   noticed   that,  just 

:yond  it,  lay  a  dealing.     Enjoining  the  utmost 

ireunispection,  Nunjah  advanced  a  few  steps, 

ill  we  iound  ourselves  behind  a  dense  clump 

of  undergrowth,  which  completely  screened  us, 

but    through  the  upper  branches  of  which  Wi 

comnunded  a  perfect  view  of  ihe  glade  beyond- 

Across  it  ran  the  telcgrj/jh  littii :  one  post  stood 


in  our  front ;  while  its  neigh- 
bnur,  or,  rather,  the  upp^r 
jwition  tliereof,  was  visible  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  glade  : 
the  ground  rose  between 
these  two  posts,  and  the  wire, 
ill  consequence,  swung  not 
more  than  7ft.  above  it, 

"  They  have  not  coinc 
yet,"'  remarked  our  guide,  in 
a  whisper. 

*'  Who  have  not  conic 
yet?"  1  asked,  in  a  cautious 
undcTtone. 

"  Tliose  who  meddle  with 
the  telegraph.  Your  honour," 
added  Nunjah,  "  you  must 
promise  me  not  to  fire  at 
them.  I  did  not  notice  till 
just  now  that  your  man 
carried  your  yun." 

"  Kirc    at    them  !  "    I    ex- 
claimed,   as    loudly    as    I 
dared  ;   "  I    Imven't  come  to 
shoot   men,   you  idiot !     The 
civil  law  will  deal  with  thciii. 
You    will   have    to  appear  to 
gi\c  L-vidcnce,  mind.'' 
A  peculiar  smile  flitted  across  his  face.     "I 
am  ttilling  to  give  evidence  if  called  upon,  sir," 
he  said. 

We  had  not  lo  wait  long  for  the  dhiouement. 
A  sound  :is  of  many  children's  voicts,  in  a 
gradual  crescendo,  fell  on  the  ear,  accompanied 
by  the  frequent  swishiny;  of  branches,  violently 
ayit;ited.  Anon,  the  medley  of  voices  became 
more  distinct :  the  swishing  ne;ireT ;  and,  then, 
on  the  trees,  flinging  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glade,  appt-ared  several  hu^t  monkeys !  'I'hey 
were  evidently  the  avant  couriers  of  a  numerous 
troop;  for  it  was  only  after  thoroughly  recon- 
noitring the  o|jiening  tliai  they  appeared  to  give 
a  general  order  to  .idvance.  .'\t  the  word, 
hundreds  of  simians,  young  and  old,  male  an 
female,  came  cantering  on  to  the  ground,  where 
they  squatted  in  irregubr  groups,  and  chattered 
and  griniacL-d  aw^y  .?s  if  for  dear  life. 

Nunjah  nudyed  niL-.  and  nodded  in  llie 
dirt-clion  of  the  nionU\s.  "There  they  are, 
your  honour,"  he  whispered. 

"  W'h.ii     about     them  ^  only    a    troop     of 
monkeys  —  what  can  they  do?  ' 
*'  They  are  the  culprits,  sir." 
"Nonsense!"  I  ejaculated,  inroutiously. 
'*  Hush  :     Wait ;  \our  honour  will  see.'' 
I  did  wait,  and  I  did  see.     In  a  few  minutes 
ihe  party  .'<plit  into  two  sections,  one  crowding 
off  tow.irds  the  fuithef  tek•y;a'^U1;«ftS.^^^^'&.  ci^wi-v 
clusiurm^  tound  Omi  owe  Q\i'^s\\ji  \si  >i.'^-    ^'e*- 


by  one  the  monkeys  proceeded  to  "  swarm  "  up 
tte  poles,  and  one  by  one  they  clambered  out 
on  to  the  wire,  till  the  furcmo:it  of  the  twu 
bands  met  mid^'ay.  Nfore  and  more  they  lay 
out  on  their  improvised  tight-rojK.',  and  lower 
and  lower  came  the  wire,  till  the  united  weight 
of  ih<:  creature^  bore  ii  finally  to  the  damp 
ground  :  The  nmrder  was  om.  Here  was  the 
solution  to  thi:  mystery  whieh  had  been  puuling 
the  bniins  of  the  whole  Southern  Division  far 
the  last  fortnight  ! 

1  locike<)  3t  my  watch  ;  it  wa$  ten  minutes  |ia^t 
three  I  With  a  bound  1  was  out  of  my  io\xt, 
and,  heedless  of  ihorns  and  snakes  I  and  my 
comjunians  swtteretl  the  monkeys  right  and 
left,  causing  ihem  to  scjm(>er  off  to  the  lacs, 
uttering  shrill  cries  of  irrnjr.  1  again  looked  at 
my  watch  ;  elcwn  ntimitex  pnAi  three. 

Nunjah  now  liceame  comumnicaiive,  'I'hesc 
monkeys,  he  >aid,  formed  a  mi^t,iiory  troop, 
which  had  recently  come  lo  that  pait  of  the 
jungle.  He  happeiud  to  have  Invn  reMin^ 
near  the  gtatle  on  the  day  of  their  arrival. 
While  watehing  them  he  observed  one  or  twu 
of  the  more  ad\-eniurous  indiviiUials  tlinit>in}: 
the  telegraph  \)0^s,  aiul  these  were  soon  followed 
by  others,  till  the  wire  became  so  crowdcil  that  it 
wVs  weiiihied  CO  the  i^round.  The  rTvotua's,  he 
conlinuL-d,  ap|k:.ireti  to  think  this  a  no\el  s(Hcies 
of  ;vijni>cniei>l  ;  for.  by  their  e\ttiev>iMn.  he  knew 
thcv  were  cnjoyini;  the  fun.  Il^ey  lui!  evidently 
made  that  gbde  iheir  head  qtiaiters  for  the  nonce  ; 
sleeping  in  the  trees  .it  nujbi.  out  on  the  search 
for  fooJ  during  the  ijrvaier  part  of  the  day,  and 


returning  "  heme  **  in  tlie  afternoon  ;  but  before 
go.n;*  to  **  roost,"  wmding  up  proceedini»«  with 
u  jutly  kochI  iiwing  un  the  wire  I  He  explained 
his  anxiety  lest  I  should  fire  on  the  bruhs  by  as- 
serting tlut  Af  hhmei/u^i  a  mi^hkeyvforshifptr* 

\Vc  relr.iced  our  steps  lo  camp,  and  early 
next  morning  revisited  the  glade,  to  shift  one  of 
the  |K)sts  i<i  tlie  crest  of  the  high  ground,  and 
replant  the  next  farther  back.  This  though 
not  prevt-ni  ng  the  monke\s  from  swinging  on 
the  wire,  u  ituld  put  a  stop  to  their  e%er  ttemg  able 
to  weigh  it  down  into  contact  with  the  csith, 
the  whole  cjuse  of  the  interruptions. 

I  returned  :o  Mercara  office  tKit  afternoon  at 
ntxHit  twu  o'cI.K-k.  .\iy  a.ssistani  met  me  with  a 
beaming  count^iunce.  "Now,  Mr.  Rector, 
refer  to  your  log  book  please,  and  say  at  what 
time  the  interruption  commenced  yesterday." 

"Ten  minutes  just  three,  sir." 

"ticKxl .  when  did  it  go  off  ?* 

"  ICIevcn  minutes  past  three,  sir." 

Mr,  Hector  and  the  whole  st.ifF  were  greatly 
interested  with  my  narrati\-c  of  events  ;  and, 
when  1  had  duly  handed  lo  N'unjah  his  thirtjr 
ni))ee«,  1  dispalchLiI  the  fullowir^  [utnfuUy 
la^xjoic  telegmm  to  the  Director,  Southern 
Division  :  "  NlonkevA." 

He  replied  :  "What  monkeys?" 

1  rejoineil  "'  Caught  tiieddhng  wire.  Report 
fullowh." 

Alter  ihni  a-port  was  peniscd,  I  ivcehvd  a 
very  <ximplinu-iii,iiv  K-iler  fmm  mv  chief,  and 
mv  ixwaixl  to  \un).ih  Ix^uwtxt  in  anth:ipktiion 
uf  approval     was  );racioiuly  uncttoncd. 


j«cr    and    quaint    lit-bits    rrom    scores   of  travellers'    photographic    albumt,  with   full    dcicripiivtf 

notes,  which  serve  to  heighten  the  intereiti. 

But  to  pass  to 

■hcBrttibI)  Islands. 

The  capture  of  a 

school    of    whales 

is    an    occurrence 

•lOiiK-vvhai   rare    in 

ihcShcllands.  Our 

photograph    repre- 

sLMts  a  man-cltous 

catch    in    Gruliii^ 

Voe,    wIkti    about 

forty-five  great  and 

small  whales  wcru 

fi  u  r  ro  undtd  by 

boats,     frightened, 

and    then     drive. i 

ashore.    These  oe- 

ciisional     visitants 

are  not   the  larj;e 

species  whicli  f  ....i 

the  object  of  whale  fishing,  but  the  smaller  ^  .:il  •-, 

termed   liy  the   islanders  "  pothcads."  fro.ii  i  .t? 

resemblance  of  their  heads  lo  the  bottom  (f  t 

round  iron  pot.    The  leader  of  the  school— ;,  .i  .c 

fi-IIow  of  a  bull  I  3oft.  lony— shows  prominently 

in  the  [jicture.    Vim  will  obst'ne  that  the  sturdy 

Shellandcrs  have  bid  out  their  catch  with  very 

striking  regularity  upon  the  broken  blmnd. 


Vr^RV  signifinint  sign  of  the  times 
is  sliow[i  in  the  phutugraph  here 
reproduced.  Here  wc  see  the 
Aineri«-an  f\a'^  spreading  itself  out 
oier  quite  an  i.i\|»anse  of  lurritor)-^ 

ihc  flag  being,  in  fact,  the  largest  ever  made.    It 

measures  no  leits  than  75ri.  hin.  in  length  and  is 

57ft.  wide.    This  wonderful  flag  was  made  by  the 

Keystone    Regalia    Co.,   of 

Ha/leton,  I'a.    It  cost  $400, 

and  weighs  3501b.  ;  so  that 

it  is  not  the  kitid  of  thing 

that  even  tlic  most  patriotic 

man  would  select  to  wave  at 

(he  licad   of  a   procession. 

This    great    flag    was    first 

flung     to     the     breeze    at 

Maiuch- Chink,    Carlo n 

County.    I'a-,   on   July   4ih, 

189B,  fruma  ciible   i, 800ft. 

in     the     air,    strung    from 

mountain  to  mounuin,  and 

it    floated    almost    directly 

over  the  town.    Kully  15,000 

jtcopte    witnessed    the   Jin 

posing   eereniunics    attend 

ing  the  raising  of  the  flag. 

\Vc  are   indebted    for    the 

photograph  to  Mr.   lid.  A. 

MeGechaQ,  of  Uazleton.  f^rvma] 
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church,  if  not  a  "cathedral,"  which  has  been 
lifted  bodily  from  the  K^uiid,  placed  upun 
wheels,  and  ilien  iraiispoited  by  a  (wiverful 
team  of  hnrscs  over  mnny  miles  of  touiury. 
This  giics  one  aii  excellent  idea  of  the  w:iy 
buildingis  both  public  and  piivaie,  are  bliiftcd 
in  the  famous  and  faraway  Broken  Hill  siUer 
field.  Broken  Hill  itself  hi-ing  an 
isolated  city  lying  in  the  middle  of  a 
desert,  'i'he  buildings  are,  or  were, 
mainly  of  wood  and  iron,  being  so 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of 
removal  The  low  conveyance  i»or- 
trayed  in  the  photo,  is  styled  the 
"ginkcr";  hence  the  native  of  Uic.se 
|>ari5  does  not  speak  of  an  ordinary 
house  removal,  but  ralhL*r  of  •■  ^inkt^ 
iiiy  "  the  whole  of  his  tsiablishinent. 
Both  horses  and  bullock  teams  are 
used  to  draw  buildings  wlien  ihey 
have  been  placed  upon  wheels.  This 
extraordinary  methiHl  of  transporLi- 
tion,  however,  is  very  slow,  and  the 
writer  has  even  seen  twenty  four  horses 
occupied  for  three  days  in  dragging  a 
Iioum:  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
bnilding  shown  in  our  photo,  is  an 
Anglican  edifice,  and  is  siill  in  use. 
The  snap-shot  was  taken  just  after  the 
axle  of  the  wheels  broke.  'I'he  parson 
— whose  name,  oddly  enough,  is  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  \Vhceler^is  represented 
standing  by  near  the  edge  of  the 
photo,  on  the  right-hand  side. 

We  next  get  a  very  delightful  glimpse 
of  Switzerland  in  the  acconi()anying  plioio.  Thi.s 
represents  a  very  remarkable  blending  of 
summer  and  winter  seasons  in  the  hayfield  at 
I>avos.  The  photo,  was  taken  in  August,  iSgfJ. 
Snowfalls  ore  bv  no  means   untomniDn   at  this 


delightful  resort  in  summer,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  they  occur  during  the  rime 
of  haymaking  in  that  lovely  valley.  We  see 
that  the  meadow  is  (juite  covemd  with  snow,  as 
also  are  the  little  hayricks,  and  indeed  the  scene 
looks  quite  wintry. 
The    ne.\t    illustration    shown    depicts    the 
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smallest  cyclist  in  the  world  just  taken  up 
ill  the  most  literal  sense  by  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  law  outside  his  father's  bicycle 
works  on  returning  from  a  ride.  The  cul- 
prit's eriniL-  i^  that  he  has  been  riding  on 
the  path.  It  is  NTaster  Vemc 
Traik  who  is  seen  in  this 
way.  He  was  born  on  May 
tyih,  :S96,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  he  could  walk  he 
began  to  ride  on  his  speci- 
ally built  miniature  bicycle 
through  the  streets  of  Jack- 
son, ^iich.  The  tiny  machine 
is  practieally  perfect  in  every 
detail,  and  although  the  front 
wheel  only  measures  i^j-jln. 
in  diameter,  ii.s  pneumatic 
lyrei  arc  of  iIil  ordinary  siw;. 
Notwithstanding  that  little 
Master  Trask  is  new  to  the 
business,     and     ])is    motive 
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^      power    is    somewhat    wea.t.^ 
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li.-  I-iIIk'I, 
'It*'   I'iMU-'l 

ht*  U'lon^'' 
MiU       Tin- 

'     lilklM^    lip 

lit,  ^rttio^ 
.1     liu-r.i|[y 

'  ll.Mll«tn    II(!i:('S 

nitit  It  uhjtrict 
'    »it  llic  n(>crn 

It  Ih  New  South 

IfMlMttn    llUil   J 

,   |iim|>li)M,  ;uu 
ViimI.      Aft   it 

1  .iiitl  kUiiiK   ii|i  (niidr  ji 

''ll'li   U)HJII 
ili'ly  In  itiL- 

-  ■..  .-.*l.  Tlu- 
1  -iinl  ki>t|t»  til  a  very 
Ott  tMoUlhnr  littliuublr 
*  t«'  Trinaik,  nhocing 
iviv  PV|ivt)iilvr  mnticr. 
it»ink  \lw»  ()»<  MvM  |iliiiU)t{ra|ih 
„rt.j...  hi  tUiiw  4>f  nuytKliiK  uT  that 


kind.     It  was  taken  in  the' 
winter  of  1897  at  La  Poric, 
Plumas   Count)*,  California. 
Ij  Porle  is  a  mining  town 
in  the  SJL-rra  Nei-ada  Moun- 
Uins,  and  lies  at  an  altitude 
of  some  5,000ft.     Therefore  ^M 
1-1   Porte  holds   something  ^1 
of  a  record  for  heavy  snow- 
falls.    The  tunnel    seen    in 
the-   photograph  shows   the  fl 
entrance-    to    the    shop    of"" 
Messrs.  RosL-nberg  and 
Jones,  whose  place  of  busi- 
ness  is   on   the  main  street 
although    one    looks    in 
vain   for   the  "main  street'' 
t>l    I  .a  Porte  in  our  photo. 
The  distance  from    the  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel   to  the 


/■•w,  m  Fhrtt,.  iy  0.  H.  AJtm*€rt,  /.«  fm-U,  f** 


shop  proper  Is  about  35ft.  The  youth  on  the 
right  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  ni:ighbuurin|(  town  suvcii  miles 
avtay,  which  journey  he  has  atx-omplij-lnrtl  on  his 
»now-shoes,  which  cnn  plainly  be  seen  to  the 
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left  of  the  entrance.     The  condition  of  things 

as  pictured  in  the  pliuto^raph  i->  nut  at  all 
uiicununon  in  thi»  beautiful  and  picturesque 
little  town. 

The  stone  represented  in  llie  next  illustration 
hfts  a  very  romaiuit:  history,  and  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  melancholy  emhicm  of  the 
present  pusltiuii  of  lalant.  It  lies  alone  in  a 
^rcat  sunburnt  plain,  nbouC  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  the  holy  city  uf  Koirw3n,  in  the  North  of 
Africa,  and  is  venerated  by  the  Aralw  with  a 
resfvct  which  is  mure  than  sentimental.  It  is 
the  la.-it  !>ur\i\al  of  the  great  city  of  Sabra,  which, 
in  the  lenUi  ci.ntury,  was 
the  equal  in  si/c  as  well 
as  in  sanctity  of  Kairw^n 
herself.  Sabra  contained 
no  fewer  than  3,000  baths 
attached  to  private  houses, 
besides  a  goodly  numher 
of  public  bathing  estab- 
li.ihmenLs  ;  she  possessed 
five  [^tes,  at  the  entrance 
of  each  one  of  which 
dues  to  the  value  of  over 
j^40o  were  levied  every 
day  ;  she  was  surnamcd 
el-Mamoura,  the  vic- 
torious, but  this  name 
availed  her  liitk-,  for  by 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  she  was  unin- 
habited, and  now.  but 
for    ihia    one    remaining         /■..•«  .•  rh«t«.  hy\ 


stone,  the  very  site  would  be  disputed.  The 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  town  has  been  carried 
away  for  building  purposes  in  every  direction, 
many  of  the  pillars  having  Ijeeji  approi)rialed 
ior  the  mtwques  at  Kairwdn.  The  legend 
which  explains  the  spar- 
ing of  this  remnant  is 
that  the  de:»poilcrs,  fmd- 
iiig  It  too  heavy  to  carry 
off  entire,  l>egan  to  saw 
it,  and  thereupon  it 
emitted  a  fearful  groan 
and  blood  began  to 
irii'kle  from  its  wound. 
This  was  a  clear  proof 
uf  the  sanctity  of  the 
stone  and  the  desire  of 
the  immortals  that  it 
should  not  he  removed  ; 
;ind  here  it  remains,  with 
I  ts  grea  t  blood  -  stained 
yash  in  the  variegated 
marble,  waiting  for  the 
day  when  Islam  shall 
triumph  once  more,  and 
Sabra,  the  victorious^  may  be  built  again  with 
all  her  ancient  splendour. 

The  [►hoiogra[>li  next  dealt  with  discloses  one 
uf  the  must  ingenious  schemes  ever  devised  to 
defraud  insurance  cumpanics.  Some  months 
ngti  a  jjolice  officer  i.i  one  of  the  eastern  cities 
of  the  States,  whil.-  jintrotling  his  district, 
noticed  an  unusual  light  in  a  warehouse. 
Kffe^^ting  an  entrance  in  some  manner,  he  found 
the  identical  device  which  the  photograph  here 
gives  us.  It  consifiied  of  a  pasteboard  Imx. 
filled  with  powder,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  short 
candle  was  burning.     lauding  from  llic  box  in 
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every  direction  were  Ions  strinRS, 
at  the  ends  of  which  were 
attached  largi:  tialls  of  cotton, 
saturated  with  kerosene.  1  hest 
balls  were  placed  in  advan- 
tageous positions  among  inflam- 
mable gocKls,  and  the  string's 
leading  from  the  centre  box  to 
them  were  in  the  nature  of 
fuses  that  would  carry  the  fire 
front  the  powder  when  it  wai 
ignited  by  the  light  from  the 
candle  reacliing  it.  Of  course, 
the  resulting  conflagration  would 
be  general.  Fortunately  the 
officer  was  in  lime  to  prevent 
its  efficacy,  and  the  ingenious 
originator  thereof  is  now  "doing 
time,"  as  it  is  euphoniously 
called  on  this  side  of  llic 
Atlamic  when  a  man  receives 
his  just  dues. 

A  Vfr>'  inleresling  thing  is 
shown  in  the  next  photo, 
reproduced.  The  majority  of  the  Zulus,  as 
the  r«ader  is  doubtless  well  aware,  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  So  wlieti  a  Zulu  "boy"-  the 
white  colonisLs  call  all  male  Zulus  "  boys,"  be 
ihey  sixty  years  of  age  or  only  six— leaves  his 
native  kraal  to  look  for  work  at  the  mines  or 
Jetilements,  and  "(he  girl  he  has  left  behind 
him  "  wishes  to  correspond  with  him,  she  sends 
liim  In  lieu  of  a  letter  a  string  of  beads,  like  a 
necklace,  whicli  ser\'es  the  same  purpose,  'i'his 
is  the  universal  method  ndopted,  and  any  Zulu 
can  read  one  of  thtrse  curious  "  love-letters " 
with  as  much  ease  as  one  of  us  would  a  letter 
from  one  ot  our  friends.  Perhaps,  in  all  tniih, 
more  easily,  for  some  of  us  civilized  beings 
write  worse  hieroglyphics  than  ever  did  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  "love-ltttcr"  is  com- 
posed of  different  coloured  beads,  rthich,  in 
various  (xjmbinations,  have   abstract   meanings 
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of  their  own  ;  and  at  intervals  in  tlie  string  ore 
little  bits  of  tni.stcd  wlie,  each  one  of  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  "pigeon"  sent  by  the 
writer  to  waich  over  her  lover.  Translated 
rather  freely,  the  luve-leller  shown  in  the  phulo. 
reads  someOiing  as  follows  :  "  I  long  for  you. 
Why  do  ynu  not  come  back  to  me?  I  am 
anxious  .it  your  long  al>hence,  and  shall  kill 
myself  if  you  do  not  return.  I  send  a  pigeon 
to  watch  over  you  and  see  whether  you  are  true 
to  rtie.     Fondest  love  and  numerous  kisses." 

Our  nexi  photo,  comes  fiom  Sweden.  In  the 
iiorthem  countries  the  railway  people  liavemuch 
to  put  u]j  with  in  the  way  of  snow.  Therefore, 
in  view  of  the  frequi-nt  and  terribly  heavy  snow- 
falls, specially  powerful  engines  with  ^:now-ptoughs 
are  always  ready  to  keep  the  line  clear.  And 
even  in  the  worst  weather  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  train  is  many  minutes  late  or  has  lo  stop  alto- 
gether. Our  photo,  shows  jiari  of 
the  Hernosand  -  Soneftea  railway 
near  the  Stromnass  station,  where 
a  gang  of  workmen  has  just  re- 
moved an  enormous  quantity  of 
snow  aftt:r  a  very  heavy  snowfall. 
The  photo,  also  shows  the  engine 
with  its  snow-plough  forcing  its  way 
through  the  mighty  mass  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  heavily -bden 
steamer  ploughs  its  way  through 
the  gigantic  billows.  Such  a  photo 
^raph  showing  an  engine  literally 
buried  in  snow  to  its  funnel  can- 
not possibly  fail  to  interest  all 
irArte.       Vtave.\\«?.. 
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The  Adventures  of  Louis  De  Rougemont* 

As  TOLU  itv   Himself. 
V. 

Tuc  WipR  World  is  a  MAgume  slAtic«l  wiili  ihc  imiwed  inlcnliun  uf  pulilbhing  true  stories  of  actual  experiences 
aixl  aviiiilinj;  fiction.  •*  "Hw  A'lvt'nnirci  of  Ijotib  He  RouRCtmmt "  were  coiuaiencc*!  under  the  belief  that  iHry  weft 
the  trii<^  nrnwint  "»f  llie  life  i^if  ihe  nulH<ir.  It  n  iw  turns  oiii  that  it  is  nul  |>a«Ml>Itf  for  him  Ut  liavc  l>ccn  ihiny  yean 
among  ihcti^n^s.  ajj  staid.  Iltti  itory  «nii.t(>ld  in  thcM:  oriices  ovvT  a  period  of  ferera)  moflih*,  during  which  lime  be 
nevei  coiilnniiclcd  himself  unce.  But,  after  wh;il  has  trAt)spiic<l,  we  wish  it  to  he  dt4.linctl)'  undctsti-ixl  that  ur  <Iu  not 
nuhluh  it  as  a  true  narrative,  Init  unly  as  it  ii  given  in  ■»  )))■  the  author,  leaving  it  to  the  menibcrb  of  the  public  to 
lielicve  us  much  or  as  little  a\  ihcy  pirasc.  ll  it  ndmillcil  ihnt  iwrlions  of  thv  story  me  ftuimM  mi  hb  cipericnccs. 
In  any  case,  the  story  u  &o  crowded  with  vivid,  gr.iphic,  and  cxruu^tenl  details,  that  it  marki  it»  author,  if  not  a.  ipeakcr 
of  the  truth,  at  leo&l  as  a  iivastcr  of  ftrtion  who  \\a\  h:iil  no  et|iiul  in  our  language  lince  f)efoe  ;  so  thai,  even  if  Ihe  story 
it  an  invention,  it  is  one  which  cann'>t  fail  to  c^cilc  the  deepest  interest,  and  we  arc  wre  that  our  readers  would  be 
keenly  disappointed  if  they  were  not  allowcfl  the  npjiortunityoi  henring  the  cutmardinary  developments  and  tctmiDation 
i>f  the  iiarrativr.     We  may  conclmie.  in  the  witlv  lines  of  the  H'^rlii  :~ 

"Trnih  is  Mransrr  llnii   Kktkm,* 
Bill  Uc  R<xi;ent(<«u  it  luwiser  ihan  both. 

the  whole  ihtng  came  to  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Yafnba  was  approaching  her  awn 
home  on£t  more — ihe  very  point  from  whieh 
we  had  Mh  started  eighteen  months  prevumsfy  ■ 
In  the  storm,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  had 
liasscd  I'urt  iJarwin  att<^cthcr,  having  been 
driven  far  out  to  sea. 

I  tell  you,  my  heart  nearly  burst  when 

I    recalled    the  awful    pri\-aiions  and 

hard:3hips  we  had  Ixiih  i\|)crienix'd  so 

rccenUy ;  and  when  I   realized  that  all   these 

things  had  been  absolutely  in    vain,  and  that 

once    more    my    trembling    hopes 

were   to   be  dashed  to  the  ground 

in  the  most  appalling  manner,  I  fell 

back  into  the  canoe,  utterly  crushed 

with  horror  and  lnii>otcnt  disappoint- 


A  Drasdral 

ttbock. 


ONE  evening  a  few  days  after  the 

mJ^I^m  storm,   as  we   were  placidly  ]inddling 

^**-     away,    I  saw  Yamba's  face  suddenly 

brighten  with  a  look  I  had  never  scvn 
on  it  before,  and  I  felt  sure  this  presaged  some 
L'Xtraordinary   occurrence.     She  houIU  ga^e  up 
into  the  heavens  with  a  quick,  sudden  motion, 
and  then  her  own  intelligent  eyes  would  sjwrklc 
like  the  stars  above.     I  questioned  her,  but  she 
mainiainetl  an  untisual  reserve,  and,  as  1  con- 
cluded   that   she   knew    instinctively   we    were 
approaching  Port  Darwin,  I,  too,  felt  full  of  joy 
and    pleasure    that    the 
object  of  our  journey  was 
nt   length   about    to    be 
achieved.      Alas  :    what 
awaited  me  was  only  one 
more  of  the  astounding 
scries  of  disappointments 
so  stunning  as  to  plun,i;c 
me  into  the  very  blackest 
des{>air. 

Vamha  still  continued 
to  gaze  up  at  the  stars, 
and  when  at  length  she 
had   apparently  satisfied 
herself    upon    a    certain 
I>oint,  she  turned  to  mc 
with  a   shout  of  ex- 
cited   laughter    and 
delight,  pointing  fran- 
tically   at    a    ct:rlain 
glowing  star.    Seeing 
that  I  was  still  puzzled 
by     her    merriment, 
she  cried,  "  'I'liat  star 
is  one  you  remember 
well."     I  thought  for 
a  moment,  and  then 

Vnl  u  -99. 

*  Copyrigbi,  1398,  in  th«  Untied  Suu*,  by  Lwib  dt  R(Mt;«inM\u  MV  xxijtux  wtSu&'^  m^msv^ 
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mrnt.  Wiis  tlK-ru  cvur  so  terrible  an  experience? 
'I'like  (I  map  ut'  Australia  and  sec  fur  yourself 
my  terriblf  lilundent— niistakinj{  the  west  const 
of  the  (iiilf  of  ('ar|>L*ntari:i  fur  tlie  eastern  waters 
oftlio  (!a[H!  York  Peninsula,  and  then  blindly 
groping  northwanl  and  westward  in  search  of 
the  .Hi.-ttlenu-nt  of  Somerset,  which  in  reality 
lav  hundreds  of  miles  northeast  of  me.  I 
was  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of  the  great 
(lulf  of  l^ar|x:ntaria.  Hut  were  it  not  for 
luivin>!  luut  to  steer  north  to  get  out  of  the 
waterless  plains,  I  might  [Kissibly  have  reached 
the  northeastern  awst  »)f  the  continent  in 
due  time,  avoiding  tlu*  Ro|h.t  River  allogether. 

Vainlu  knell  by  my  side  and  tried  to  ouni- 
forl  me  in  her  own  sweet,  quaint  way,  ami  she 
pietiirt'il  to  me  scant  cunsohttion  how  glad 
iuT  (K-ople  would  Ik'  to  have  us  both  kick 
amongst  (hem  once  more.  She  also  urged 
wlwt  a  gR'at  man  1  might  be  among  her  [Kvple 
if  only  1  would  stay  and  make  my  home  with 
them.  Kven  her  voire,  however,  fell  dully  on 
mv  ears,  for  1  was  fairly  mad  with  rage  and 
desiviir  with  ntyself,  lor  iu>t  having  gone 
overland  to  IVrt  O.irnin  fioni  Tori  ICssingion, 
as,  indrttl,  1  should  most  iivt.iinly  ha\e  lione 
wer\'  it  not  that  IVixis  had  assured  me  the 
gn.'cUer  p,\rt  of  the  loinniv  l.iy  tluoui;li  de.ully 
swum  I  Ks  and  crivks  aiul  i;ie.it  w.iuis  >\\aniuti_i: 
widl  alligatois.  1  hail  e^el)  liad  in  iin  iniiul 
the  ivlea  of  attempting  to  u.ul\  S\tliKv  ovei 
kind,  but  I  tluuigbl  I  woiiUl  t\i>t  ol  all  m\-  what 
facilities  in  the  w;iv  of  uvuhmg  enili.atioti  Toit 
IXuwin  lud  to  v»lVer.  Now  1  »a^  luek  in 
t\unbri\lgc  K\\\\\\  in  the  \eiv  -ii-ot  1  liav!  Utt  a 
>vrtr  and  a  lulf  U'l"on.\  aiul  wiui^'  I  h,u\  laiuieit 
with  my  toui  blacks  t'u^n  the  i>;an\!  sa;ul  >|>;;. 
lUu  \\>u,  t«v  ivavleis,  Nhall  iiulge  v'l  mv  iVxlin^s, 

We  Un^U^i  i*n  an  i>lanii  at  the  mouih  ol'  the 
gulf,  and  \.iml\»  tuavle  >HK>ke  MgnaN  to  h^i 
fr»<*mU  on  the  nuinlauvi.  teltiiy;  them  of  vmi 
return.  We  ie>ol\A\l  u  would  iK\ei  e.o  to  eon 
t..*NS  we  lud  Kvn  dtnen  Uuk.  Nv\  we  I'.aii 
<\unH\l  alvwt  and  lud  wuie  tuek  to  ^h;i  li-.ai 
fiii-nds  v^'  our  own  I'lw  w:il.  tWhn.:  theie  wa>  lu' 
l4a\v  like  hotne  ;  Kist  tbtnV  «lut  a  »;V.  ihi> 
was  for  metopUv,  wuhmv  whole  Ivijtg  il\!u!;nji 
w  ith  an  agvM\y  v^  helpless  i age  and  d;>.>pivm: 
nx'nt. 

I'his  tittk'.  h"L»wcwr,  »e  »,h\*.  ik^:  w.u:  toi  t^o 
t4Ack.s  tv'  v\H«o  out  anvl  nuv;  i:s^  'ov:'-  iM-UlAxt 
i^raight  iW  t^K"  K-aeh.  »be:x-  the  e:v.et>  a-.n'.  all 
the  ttiU'  weix'  4sa!<.-*nW^\t  nt  rwivhncs*  to  t\\v:\e 
Ui^  I'h*  ttnrt  ^^sgtunt  atrgutsh  tve^g  i\(w\!. 
aikI  the  wartnih  v<"  weKvnw  tvi;'^  s«.*  vvu'.ul 
aiKl  exvvssi\e  ^:hey  crh\l  with  x»v\  I  K-ga-t  u* 
fcx^  A  hide  eas.x'T  in  my  mi;v.  anvi  ttK^e  ivv'g:x\l 
h>  iiHVHuMc  fate.       ItK-  usiul  vxtemv'tn   *< 


and  almost  every  native  present  expressed  his 
or  her  individual  delight  at  seeing  us  again,  and 
besieged  us  with  questions.  Yamba,  by  the 
way,  became  a  great  woman  among  them.  A 
spacious  '*  humpy  "  or  hut  was  built  without 
delay,  and  the  blacks  vied  with  one  another  in 
bringing  me  things  which  I  sorely  needed^  such 
as  fish,  turtles,  roots,  and  eggs. 

That    evening     a    corr^aree    on    a 


p!*  gigantic  scale  was  held  in  my  honour, 
and  on  every  side  the  blacks  mani- 
fested great  rejoicing  at  my  return,  which,  of 
course,  they  never  dreamed  was  involuntary. 
liuman  nature  is,  us  I  found,  the  same  the 
world  over,  and  one  reason  for  my  warm  welcome 
was  that  my  blacks  had  just  been  severely 
thrashed  by  a  neighlwuring  tribe,  and  were  con- 
vinced that  if  I  would  help  them  to  retaliate  they 
could  not  fail  to  inflict  tremendous  punishment 
uiKni  their  enemies.  By  this  time,  having 
become,  as  I  said  before,  somewhat  resigned  to 
my  fate,  I  consented  to  lead  them  in  their  next 
kittle  on  condition  that  two  shield-bearers  were 
proviikil  to  protect  mc  from  the  enemy's  spears. 
Tliis  lieing  the  first  time  I  h.id  ever  undertaken 
war  oivraiions  with  my  friends,  I  determined 
thai  the  exivrimont  should  run  no  risk  of 
failure,  ani.1  that  my  dignity  should  in  no  way 
^utVer.  1  deelaret.1  first  of  all  that  I  would 
eluH>>e  .is  nn  shield-bearers  the  two  most  expert 
nun  ill  ttie  triln.-.  Th.ere  was  much  competition 
for  tlie-si-  honoured  jK>sis,  and  many  warriors 
d».ini>nstrateii  their  skill  Ix-fore  me. 

At  lengtli  I  chose  two  stalwart 
pi^£7m^  fellows. ^unled  resjK.vtively  Mari  and 
Viini,  and  e\ery  day  for  a  week  they 
ev'nv'.iieted  some  trial  malKvu^r^.•s  with  their 
frx:uls.  riure  would  Iv  a  kind  oi  ambush 
prejMKv'.,  and  tlights  k-A  s[»cars  would  be  hurled 
a:  \vx.  to  Iv  wan'.evl  oil'  \%  ::h  astonishing 
kivAUiitv  b\  mv  a'.^r;  a::endan;s.  All  I  wis 
pio\:iievl  w;;li  uas  '.r.\  sttxl  ton:.;!uwk  and  my 
X'w  a:vi  arrortN  1  :ie\tT  rea'.'.v  twame  expert 
with  t:ie  sivar  a:v.  shi^Ui.  a:id  1  knew  only  too 
ttell  that  if  I  hanaUxi  these  elumsily  I  should 
imnuxliatelv  lost.*  prxstijie  amon;;  m\  blacks. 

At\er  a  w^vk  or  t»o  ot  prae::ct  ar'.d  sham 
v>'ni'AHs  I  felt  mvs^'.f  pretty  safe  »';h  mv  two 
piv»Uvu»is  and  I  theii  t»^-^a:i  or^ar:-"!:-;;  an  army 
tv»  U\id  ag.-.:;^>;  the  e:;emv.  A'.u^ether  1 
vvlUvti-V.  a',\'u;  5^n>  r:ih:::^g  nw;%  each  armed 
with  a  buruile  oi  ::>:\»»^;'g  s-.vars»  a  s'riild  nude 
v^"  light  w\x\l,  xad  a  short,  heaw  »aoov  or  ciub 
t\^  u>e  at  el\\!^'  ^;u,;rters.  When  e\tn;h::'i  was 
tn  iwuhiK'Ns  1  nu^-h^v.  v*:f  a:  :Se  'i^cid  oi"  mv  * 
utmv  jukI  m\a\k\i  :hi'  etvmie*'  \^\'i:::;T^.  rVl'owed 
hv  the  aNiwl  e(v»«vl  \*t"  i»«.n»kt.  lelk.  who  saw  to 
th*'  vxmimissjiiui:  vktMrt«H*nt  jm-i  *.'.:o  :h<  runs- 
|KMt  Iheiikwiw*.     V^  the  litsl  diy  out.  wt  hj>d 
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to  ford  a  lar^c  stream — a  branch  of  the  Victoria 
River,  1  think— and  at  length  reached  a  suitable 
place  in  which  10  cng,ige  the  enemy  in  battle. 

I  ought  here  to  describe  my  personal  appear- 
ance on  this  important  day,  when,  for  the  first 
time.  I  posed  as  a  great  chief,  and  led  my  people 
into  battle,  filled  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 


to  battle,  attired  as  one  of  themselves  in  every 
rcs}>ect,  and  with  all  their  trilral  niirlcs  on  my 
body.  When  we  reached  the  battle-ground, 
my  men  sent  up  smoke-signals  of  defiance, 
announcing  the  fact  of  our  invasion,  and 
challenging  the  enemy  to  come  down  from  the 
mountains  and   fight  us.      This  challenge  wa.s 


^ 


y 


p'l.ir.nT'i  OF  «nMns  wuMi  HDiiiJtn  *t  nr. 


r 


from 
four 


with  black  and 
face,  whi<:h  had 
exposure  to  the 
colours —yellow, 


two     black-and-white 
across    the    forehead, 


animated  Ihein.     My  hair  was  built  up  on  strips 
of  whalebone  to  n  hcij^ht  of  nearly  2fl.   froui 
my  head,  and  was  decorated 
white  cockatoo  feathers.     My 
now   become  very  dark 
sun,    was    decorated    in 
white,  black,  .nnd  red. 
There     were 

iTjflt^nifaij  arched    stripes 

w»  chi-i.  jji^j-j  jj  y^.)io„-  curving  line  across  each 

cheek  under  the  eye.  I  also  wore  a 
fairly  long  beard,  moustache,  and  si  do- whiskers. 
ITiere  were  four  di Gere nt<Dlou red  stripes  on 
each  arm,  whilst  on  the  body  were  four  vari- 
coloured stripes,  two  on  each  side,  and  a  Eong, 
yellow,  curving  stripe  extended  acros.'i  the 
stomach,  belt-wise.  Round  my  middle  I  wore 
a  kind  of  double  apron  of  emu  skin,  with 
feathers.  There  were  other  stripes  of  difi'erent 
coloured  orhres  on  my  legs  so  that  altogether 
you  may  imagine  I  presented  a  terrifying 
appearance.  Of  this,  however,  I  soon  grew 
quite  oblivious— a  fact  which  I  afterwards 
had  occasion  bitterly  to  regret.  It  were, 
indeed,  well  for  me  that  I  had  on  subse- 
quent occasions  realized  better  the  biziirrc 
nature  of  my  ap]iearant:e,  for  had  1  done  so  I 
would  prolxibly  have  reached  civilization  long 
ago. 

Here,  then,   find  me  a  fully -wjuipped  war 
chief  of  the  cannibal  blacks,  leading  them  on 


promptly  responded  to  by  other  sniokc-signals. 
but  as  at  least  a  day  must  elapse  l>efore  our 
antagonists  could  arrive,  I  spent  the  interval  in 
dfvising  a  plan  of  battle — otldly  enough,  on  the 
lines  of  a  famous  historic  Swiss  encounter  five  or 
si.x  centuries  ago.  I  arranged  tlut  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  under  the  leadership  oi  a  chief,  should 
ocx:upy  some  high  CToimd  in  our  rear,  and  these 
were  to  form  a  kind  of  ambush. 

They  were  to  act  as  a  reserve,  and 
'JJiP^7't"iV""'^'"e  instructed  to  come  rushing  to  our 

assistance  when  1  signalled  for  them, 
yelling  out  their  weird  war-cry  of  "■  warra-hoo-oo, 
warra-hoo-oo  !  "  I  concluded  that  this  in  itself 
would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our 
opponents,  who  were  accustomed  to  see  the 
whole  force  engaged  at  one  time,  and  knew 
nothing  about  troops  held  in  reserve,  or  tic  tics 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  The  native  method 
of  procedure,  as,  1  think,  I  have  already 
remarked,  was  usually  to  dash  iiell-mell  at  one 
another  after  the  abuse  and  fight  until  one  side 
or  the  other  drew  blood,  without  which  no 
vHctorj'  rnuld  he  gained. 

Just  before  the  battle  commenced  I  had  a 
real  inspiration  which  practically  decided  the 
aflfair  without  any  lighting  at  all.  It  occurred 
to  me  tliai  if  I  mounted  myself  on  stiUs,  some 
i8in.  high,  and  shut  an  arrow  or  two  from  my 
bow,  the  enemy  would  turn  tail  and  bolt.  And 
so  it  turned  out.     As  the  armies  approached 


one  another  in  full  battle  array  they  prcsenttx! 
(juitc  an  im]M)3ing  appearancL-,  and  when  .1 
suitalilc  disliiiifc  sqj;iratt:d  tlicni  they  lialtL-d 
for  the  iiievtuhlf  abusive  parley.  Into  the 
undignified  abuse,  needless  to  remark,  1  did  not 
enter,  but  kept  well  in  the  background.  The 
spokesman  of  nty  iribc  accused  the  enemy  of 


Wltcn  at  length  the  abuse  had  got 
**p5i-ui2n.|»^rect!y  delirious  and  the  first  sjie-ir 

was  about  10  be  thrown,  I  dashed  to 
the  front  on  my  stilts.  Several  si^>ears  were 
launelicd  at  mc.  but  my  shield- bearers  turned 
them  on  one  side.  I  then  shot  half-a-dozen 
arrows  into    the  enemy's   ranks   in  almost  as 


'H.  vm  hwckmobit  a%  a  rAi*mro  and  ni)cniiAT«D  vam  enter.* 


being  without  pluck— said  that  they  were 
cowards,  and  would  have  their  livers  wten  by 
the  invaders.  Tliere  was  any  amount  ofitpL-ar- 
brandishtn;;.  yiUinit,  and  ne^stieu latin jj.  For  tbe-^e 
blacks  apjiareiitly  find  it  inijxjssible  to  come  up 
to  actual  fijihting  pitch  without  first  l>cing 
worked  up  to  an  e.\traordinary  degree  of  e\cite- 


many  seconds.  The  consternation  produced 
by  this  flight  of  invisible  sjxars  was  j»erfectly 
indescrilxible.  With  a  scries  of  ap|xilling  yells 
the  enemy  turned  and  fled  jirllnwll.  My  men 
ga\x*  chase,  and  slau^hte^ed  many  of  them.  In 
the  midsl  of  ilie  niul  (the  rulinij  thought  licJns 
always  uppermost)  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  l>e  a  useful  stroke  of  business  to  make 
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lends  with  this  vanquished  tribe,  who  might 
)ssibly  be  of  service  lo  nit  in  ihut  journey  to 
Civilization,  the  iden  of  which  I  never  really 
abandoned  from  the  day  1  was  cast  upon  ray 
little  sand-spit.  Furthermore,  it  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  if  I  made  these  nomadic  tribes 
interested  in  me  and  uiy  powers,  news  of  my 
^Jsolation  might  travel  enormous  distances  inland 
^K-nerhaps  even  to  the  borders  of  civilization 

■tKlf. 

^H  I  communicated  my  ideas  to  my  men,  and 
^"tfiey  promptly  entered  into  my  views.  They 
conRcnted  to  help  mc  with  great  readiness. 
While  I  was  speaking  with  them,  the  vanquished 
warriors  liad  re-fornied  into  [Kjsitioti  some  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  away,  and  were  watching 
our  movemeni=i  with  nmch  curiosity.  1  now 
ahandone<i  my  stilts  and  my  bow  and  arrows, 
and  marched  off  with  my  chiefs  in  the  direction 
of  our  late  opponents. 

As  we  approached,  with  branches  in 

***" Vhi"'   O"''  hands  as  flags  of  truce,  I  signed 

Tu>«ui*h«<.  JO  ^^^^.  startled  men  that  we  wished 

to  lie  fiicndly,  arid  when  we  balled 

\\  chiefs  cnme  forward  unarmed  from  the 

inks     of     the     enemy     to    confer    with     lis. 

U    first    they    were    much    surprised    at    my 

vertures,    but    I    soon     convinced    them    of 

my    sincerity,    and   they  at    length    consented 

to    accept    my    offers    of    friendship.      They 

acknowledged  at  once  my  superiority  and 

^^hat  of  my  men,  and  presently  all  the  chiefs 

^Bimc   forward  voluntarily  and   stpiattcd   at 

^^ny  feel  in  token  of  subjection.     The  two 

armies  then  united,  and  wc  all  returned  to 

a  great    encampment,   where    the    wonicn 

prepared  a  truly  colossal  feast  for  conquerors 

and  conquered  alike,  and  the 

gruilest    liamiony    prevailed. 

It  was  magnilicent,  but  I  am 

sure   it   was   not    war.      The 

brave«tof  both  side-s  decorated 

^themselves    with    many    pig- 

lents  in    the    evcninji,  and 

ro  whole    nations  united  in 

fcne  gigantic  coryobarft,  which 

IS   kept   up   all    night,    and 

several    days    afterwards. 

fe    remained    encamped   In 

»is  district  for  alxmt  a  week, 

lolding      continuous      corro- 

boree,  and  each  day  Ijccoming 

lore  aiwi  more  friendly.     .\[ 

end  of  the  wix-k.  Iiuwcvlt, 

re  retired  to  our   resjicctise 

)mcs,  but,  strangely  cno^^il^, 

felt  I  could  no  longer  settle 

!own  to   the  old   life  among 

my  friendly  blacks. 


Tlje  old  desire  for  wandering  came 
o^i^  <jver  tue,  and  I  resolved  that  some  day 
in  the  near  future  I  would  make  yet 
another  attempt  tu  reach  civilization,  this  lime 
striking  directly  south.  For  a  time,  however,  I 
forced  myself  to  remain  content,  accompanying 
the  men  on  their  hunting  expeditions  and  going 
out  fishing  with  my  devoted  N'aniha. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  children  of  the 
blacks,  and  observed  all  their  interesting  ways. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  the  case  of  br)th  boys 
and  giris  that  they  can  swim  before  they  can  walk. 
There  is  no  sqiieamishntiss  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers,  who  leave  their  little  ones 
lo  tumble  into  rivers,  and  remain  out  naked  in 
torrential  rains,  and  generally  shift  for  them- 
selves. From  the  time  the  boys  are  three  years 
old  thoy  commence  throwing  toy  s^iears  at  one 
another  as  a  iiastimc.  [""or  this  pur|)ose,  long 
dry  reeds,  obtained  from  the  swamps,  are  used, 
and  the  little  fellows  practise  throwing  them  at 
one  anniher  from  various  distances,  almost  alt 
day  long,  the  only  shields  allowed  being  the 
|ialms  of  their  own  little  hands.  They  never 
seem  to  tire  of  the  s[Kjrt,  and  acquire  amazing 
dexterity  at  it.  At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten 
they  abandon  the  reeds  and  ad<jpl  a  heavier 
sjiair,  with  a  wooden  shaft  and  n  point  of 
heavy  hard  wood  or  bone.  All  kinds  of  in- 
teresting competitions  are  constantly  being 
organized  to  test  the 
Ixjys'  skill,  the  most 
valued  prizes  being  the 
approbation  of  the 
IKircnts  and  elders. 

.A  ring  of  hide, 

ch.Si:™-.  or  creeper,  is 

Sport*,    suspended 

from      the 
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branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  coiiipetilors  have 
to  throw  their  siwars  clean  ihrongh  ji  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  paces.  All  the  chiefs  and 
f^htJDg  men  of  iIk-  tribe  assembit:  to  witneivS 
these  competitions  and  occasionally  seme  little 
awar<l  is  made  in  the  shape  of  anklets  and 
banyics  of  small  shells,  strung  together  with 
human  hair.  The  boys  arc  acceiKed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  "men"'  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  about  sixteen,  while  ihey  become  "  warriors  " 
two  or  three  years  later. 

'Hiis  initiation  ceremony,  by  the  way,  is  of  a 
ver)-  extraordlnar)*  character.  As  a  rule,  it  takes 
place  in  the  spring,  when  the  mimosa  is  in 
bloom,  and  other 
tribes  rome  from  all 
parts  to  eat  the  nuts 
and  sap.  U'e  will 
say  that  there  are, 
perhaps,  twenty 
youths  to  undergo  tlu- 
ordeal,  which  is  con- 
ducted far  frotn  all 
camps  and  quite  out 
of  the  sight  of  women 
and  children.  Thc 
candidate  prejia  res 
himself  by  much  fast- 
ing, giving  up  meal 
altogether  for  at  least 
a  week  before  Ihe 
initiation  ceremony 
commences.  The 
inspectors  who  judge 
at  this  ama/ing  ex- 
amination are,  of 
course,  the  old  an^l 
experienced  chiefs. 

After    Ihc 
ortfwkL      lasting 

comes  the 
ordeal  proper.  The 
unfortunate  candidate 
presents  himself 
(Mrfore  one  of  the 
cxamincn,  and  lettlcs 
his  £wx  into  a  per- 
fectly stoical  cv|»rcssion.  He  is  then  stabbed 
repeatedly  on  the  outside  of  the  thighs  and 
in  the  arms  (never  once  is  an  artery  cut), 
and  if  be  remains  absolutely  statuesque  at 
each  stab,  he  comes  through  the  most  try- 
ing [Mrt  of  the  ordeal  with  flving  colours.  A 
motion  of  the  lips,  however,  or  a  mutter— these 
are  altogether  fatal.  Not  even  a  toe  must  mo\-e 
in  mute  agony,  nor  may  even  a  muscle  of  the 
eyelid  pi\x-  an  uneasy  and  in\-oluntary  twitch, 
li*  the  candidate  fails  in  a  minor  degree,  he  is 
prompily  put  back,  to  come  up  again  fur  the 
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next  examination  :  but  in  the  event  of  his  being 
unable  to  stand  the  torture,  he  is  contemptuously 
told  to  go  and  herd  with  the  women — than  which 
there  is  no  more  humiliating  cpilhit 

While  yet  the  candidate's  wounds  arc  streaming 
with  blood,  he  is  required  to  run  with  lightning 
speed  for  two  or  three  miles  and  fetch  hack 
from  a  given  spot  a  kind  of  toy  lance  planted  in 
the  ground.  Then,  having  successfully  passed  the 
triple  ordeals  of  fasting,  stabbing,  and  running 
against  time,  and  without  food  and  water,  the  can- 
didate, under  the  eyes 
of  his  admiring  father, 
is  received  at  length 
into  the  ranks  of  the 
bravest  warriors,  and 
promptly  has  a  young 
wife  allotted  to  him 
by  his  proud  parent. 
At  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  the  flow 
of  blood  from  llie 
candidate's  really 
serious  flesh-wounds 
is  stup[>ed  by  means 
of  spiders'  webs  and  a 
kind  of  putty  like  clay. 
With  regard  to  the 
girls,  I  am  afraid  they 
received  but  scant 
consideration. 

Judged    by    our 
standard,  the  women 
were  far  from  liand- 
some.   They  had  very 
!  >right    eyes,    broad. 
llat  noses,  low.  narrow 
foreheads,  and  hea\7 
chins.     But  there  are 
comely  exceptions. 
And  yet  at    big  firr- 
roborets  on  the  occa- 
sion  of   a   marriage, 
the     men     always 
chanted     praises     to 
the  virtue  and  beauty 
of  the  bride. 
The  girl  who  |iossessed  an  exception- 
ift»"««    •■>IIy   larye    and    flat    nose    was    con- 
et  Buuiy.  sidt-reda  great  beauty.     Talking  about 
nnses,    by    the    way,    it  was  t(»  mc  a 
remarkable  fact   that     the    blacks    consider  i 
warrior  with  a    big  nose  and  large,  distended 
nostrils   a    man    |x>ssessed    of    great    staying 
powers.   For  one  thing,  they  consider  his  breath- 
ing apparatus  exceptionally  perfect. 

As  a  genera)  rule  (ihca*  arc  excqrtions  in 
the  case  uf  a  very  '*  beautiful "  woman),  when  a 
woman  dies    she    is    not    even    buried ;    she 
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simply  lies  where  she  has  fallen  dead,  and  the 
camp  moves  on  to  anotht-r  place  and  never 
returns  to  the  unholy  spot.  By  the  wa:y,  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  blacks  never 
allude  to  a  dead  person  by  name,  as  ihey 
have  a  great  horror  of  departed  spirits.  And 
so  childish  and  suspicious  are  they,  that  ihey 
even  cut  off  the  feet  of  a  dead  man  to  prevent 
his  running  about  and  frij^;]! tuning  tliem  at  in- 
convenient moments.  I  used  to  play  upon 
their  fears,  going  out  into  the  hush  after  dark, 
and  pretending  to  commune  with  the  evil 
spirits.  The  voice  of  these  latter  was  produced 
by  means  of  reed  whistles. 

The  women,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  are 
treated  in  a  horribly  cruel  manner,  judged  from 
our  sland)x>int ;  hut  in  reality  they  know  nut 
what  cruelty  is,  because  they  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  kindness.  They  are  the  beasts  of 
burden,  to  Ik?  felled  to  the  earth  with  a  bludgeon 
when  they  err  in  some  trivial  respect ;  and  when 
camp  is  moved  each  woman  carries  virtually  the 
whole  household  and  the  entire  worldly  belong- 
ings of  the  family.  'I'hus  it  is  .a  common  sight 
to  see  a  woman  carrying  a  load  consisting  of 
one  or  two  cliildren  and  a  quantity  of  miscel- 
laneous implements,  such  as  heavy  grinding- 
stoncs,  stone  hatchets,  sewing-bones,  yani-siicks, 
etc.  During  the  shifting  of  the  camp  the  braves 
themsclvc-s  stalk  along  practically  unencumbered, 
save  only  for  their  elaborate  shield, 
three  spciirs  (n<:ver  more),  and  r 
stone  tomahawk  stuck  in  their  belt 
of  woven  opossum  hair.  The  men 
do  tiol  smoke,  knowing  nothing  of 
tobacco,  but  their  princijxil  recrea- 
tion and  relaxation  from  the  inces- 
sant hunting  consist  in  the  making 
of  their  war  weapons,  which  is  a 
very  important  part  of  their  daily 
life.  They  will  even  fell  a  whole 
tree  to  make  a  sii>gle  spear  shaft. 
As  to  the  shield,  the  elabomte 
carving  upon  it  corresponds  entirely 
with  the  prowc-ss  of  the  owner,  and 
Ihe  more  laurels  he  gains,  the  more 
intricate  and  elaborate  becomes  the 
carving  on  his  shield.  Honour 
prevents  undue  pretence. 

IJut    wc     have    wandered 

"oM^'i^^"  aw.iy  from  the  considera- 

»•■«**•    Hon   of    Thu  gidohitdren. 

The  baby  girls  [>tay  with 
their  hrolhers  and  (mrticipate  in 
their  fights  until  they  are  perhaps 
ten  years  of  age.  They  are  then 
exiKcted  to  accompany  ihcir  inothers 
on  the  daily  excursions  in  search  of 
roots.     When  the  little  giris  are  first 


taken  out  hy  their  mothers  they  are  instructed 
in  the  use  of  the  j-amstick,  with  which  the  roots 
are  dug  up  out  of  the  earth.  The  yamsttck 
used  by  the  women  is  generally  3ft.  or  4ft.  long, 
but  the  giri  novices  use  a  short  one  about  i5tn. 
in  length.  liach  woman,  as  I  have  said  else- 
where, is  also  provided  with  a  reed  basket  or 
net,  in  which  to  hold  the  roots,  the  net  being 
usually  woven  out  of  strings  of  prepared  bark, 
or,  failing  that,  opossum  or  even  human  hair. 

But  the  unfortunate  wife  occasionally  makes 
the  accjuaintance  of  the  heavy  yam-stick  in  a 
very  unpleasant,  not  to  say  serious,  manner. 
Of  course,  there  are  domestic  rows.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  husband  has  btely  paid  a 
great  amount  of  attention  to  one  of  his  younger 
wives— a  circumstance  which  naturally  gives 
great  offence  to  one  of  the  older  women.  This 
wife,  when  she  has  an  opporiimity  and  is  alone 
with  her  husband,  comr;ences  to  sing  or  chant 
a  plaint— a  little  thing  of  quite  her  own  com- 
posing. 

Into  this  song  she  weaves  all  the  abuse 
which  long  experience  tells  her  will  lash  her 
husband  up  to  boiling-point.  Tlie  later  stanzas 
complain  that  ihe  singer  has  been  taken  from 
her  own  home  among  a  nation  of  warriors  to 
live  among  a  gang  of  skulking  cowards,  whose 
hearts,  livers,  and  other  vital  oi^ans  are  not  at 
all  what  they  ought  to  be. 
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epithets  arc  carefully  arranged 
o^raik  "P  ^  scale  ut  iaady-ief^qed'-an  utterly 
unpardonable  insult  —  and  there  is, 
bcynnd  this,  one  otlK-r  unpublisliablc  remark, 
which  causes  the  husband  to  take  up  (he  yani- 
stirk  and  fell  the  singer  with  one  trtmendous 
blow,  which  \i  frequently  so  serious  as  (o  disable 
her  for  many  days,  llie  other  women  at  once 
see  10  their  sister,  who  has  incurred  the  wrath  of 
her  lord,  and  rub  her  wounds  with  weird  mcdica- 
menUL  llic  whole  shocking  business  is 
regarded  as  quite  an  ordinary  afiair  ;  and  after 
the  sufferer  is  able  to  get  about  again  she 
be.irs  liL-r  husband  not  the  slightest  ill-feeling. 
You  see,  she  has  had  her  say,  and  (wid  for  it. 

The  girls,  as  they  grow  up,  are  t;iught  to  cook 
according  to  Uie  native  fa.shion,  and  they  are 
also  rei|uired  lo  build  ovens  in  the  earth  or 
sand,  make  the  fires,  build  the  *'  break-winds," 
and  generally  help  their  mothers  in  prei»aring 
meats.  When  at  length  the  meal  is  cooked,  the 
maimer  of  eating  it  is  very  peculiar.  First  of 
all,  the  women  retire  into  the  background,  'i'he 
lord  and  master  goes  and  picks  out  the  til  bits 
for  himself,  and  then  sits  down  to  cat  them  off 
a  smalt  sheet  of  bark.  More  often,  however, 
he  simply  tairs  the  meal  in  pieces  with  his 
hands.  During  his  meal,  the  wives  and  children 
are  collected  iiehind  at  a  respectful  distance, 
awaiting  their  own  share.  Then,  as  the  warrior 
ealt,  he  litf-Tally  hurls  certain  oddments  over  his 
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shoulder,  which  are  promptly  pounced  upon  by 
the  wives  and  children  in  waiting.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  a  fai-oitritc  child— a  boy 
invariably,  never  a  girl  (it  is  the  girls  that  are 
eaten  by  the  parents  whenever  there  arc  any 
superfluous  children  to  be  got  rid  o() — will 
approach  his  father  and  be  fed  with  choice 
morsels  from  the  great  man's  dinner. 

Each  tribe  has  its  own  particular  counlr)'o\er 
which  it  roams  at  pleasure,  and  the  boundaries 
are  sharply  defined  by  tn.es,  hillocks,  mountains, 
rocks,  creeks,  and  water-holes.  And  from  these 
natural  features  the  trilH*s  occasinruilly  get  their 
rjames.  Outside  the  trilsil  Injundary — which 
often  incloses  a  \-ast  area-  ■  the  blacks  never  go, 
except  on  a  friendly  visit  to  a  neighbouring 
camp.  Poaching  is  one  of  the  things  punisluble 
with  death,  and  even  if  any  woman  is  caught 
hunting  for  food  in  another  country  she  is 
promptly  sei?ed  and  confiscated. 

The  blacks  are  mar\'ellously  clever  at 
r^pri»L  tracking  a  man  by  his  footprints,  and 
a  poacht-r  from  a  neighljouring  tribe 
never  escaj>es  their  vigilance  even  though  he 
sucx'ceds  in  returning  to  his  own  [leopte  without 
being  aciualty  captured.  So  assiduously  do 
these  blacks  study  the  footprints  of  people  they 
know  and  are  friendly  with,  that  they  can  tell  at 
once  whether  the  trespasser  is  an  enemy  or  not, 
and  if  it  be  a  stranger,  a  punitive  expedition  is 
at  once  organized  against  his  tribe. 

(jmduaily  I  can>e  to  think  that  each  man's 
track  must  have  an  indi- 
viduality about  it  quite  as 
remirkable  as  the  fmger- 
jmnts  of  your  Mr.  Francis 
Callnn.  I'he  blacks  could 
even  ttll  a  man's  name  and 
many  other  things  almut 
him,  solely  from  his  tracks 
—how,  it  is  of  course,  im- 
possible for  me  to  say.  I 
liave  often  known  my  blacks 
to  lollow  a  man's  track  ffcuT 
/mrd  rrhA-s,  where  even  a 
ilisturbed  leaf  proved  an 
infulliblc  clue,  yielding  a 
perfectly  miniculous  amount 
of  information.  They  will 
know  whether  a  leaf  has 
been  turned  over  by  the 
wind  or  by  human  agency. 

Hut  to  continue  my  nar- 
nuive.  Yamba  w.is  very 
:tnxious  that  I  should  stay 
;in(I  make  my  home  .imong 
her  people,  anil  so,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  wtMuen, 
she  built   me  a  substantial 
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shaped  hut,  fully  20ft.  in  dLimeter  and 
loft  high.  She  pointed  out  to  me  carnt-stly 
ihat  I  had  everything  I  could  possibly  wish  for, 
and  that  I  might  be  a  very  great  man  indeed  in 
the  countr)*  if  only  I  would  take  a  prominent 
pari  in  the  aiTairs  of  the  irilw.  She  also  rrcn- 
lloned  that  so  great  was  my  prowess  and  prestige 
in  the  trihc,  that  if  I  wished  I  might  take  unto 

yself  a  whole  army  of  wives !     Nevertheless, 

pined  for  civilization,  and  never  let  a  day  go 
ly  without  scanning  the  bay  and  the  often  sea 
for  a  passing  sail.  'J"he  natives  told  me  the)' 
had  seen  siiips  at  various  times,  and  that 
attempts  had  even  heen  made  to  reach  them  in 
catamarans,  but  without 
success,  so  far  out  at  sea 
were  the  vessels  passing. 
Gradually  about 
nine  months 
after  my  strange 

turn  to  my  Cnnibridge 
TJuif  home,  there  came  a 
lime  when  life  be^nme 
so  monotonous  that  I 
fell  I  wwf/have  a  change 
of  some  sort,  or  else  I 
should  go  mad.  I  was 
on  the  very  best  of  terms 
with  all  my  blacks  but 

eir  mode  of  living  was 
TppuUive  to  me.  I  began 
to  loathe   the  food,  and 

c    horrible    cruelty    to 

e     women     frcfiuenily 
sickened  me.     Whenever 
I  saw  one  of  these  poor 
patient  creatures 
felled,   bleeding, 
to  the   earth,    I 
found     myself 
being  worked  up 
into  a  slate  of 
dangerous    ner- 
vous excitement, 
and  I   longed  to 
challenge   the 
brutal    assailant 
as  a  murderous 


enemy.     Kach 
lime,  however,  I 
sternly      com- 
pelled   mj-sclf   to    restrain    my  feelings.       At 
;ngth  the  spirit  of  unrest  grew  so  strong  tKtC 
determined  to  try  a  short   trip  inl.ind    in  ;i 
liredioM    I   had    never    hitherto  alteni[i.ted.       I 
itended  to  cross  the  big  bay  in  my  dug  out, 
>und  C^ipe  Londonderry,  and  then  go  south 
nong    lliosc    beautiful     islands    down     jrast 
kdmitalty  Gulf,    which    1    had    previously   ex- 
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plored  during  my  residence  on  the  CajK*,  and 
where  I  ha<l  found  food  and  water  abundant ; 
numerous  caves,  with  mural  {Xtintings,  quiet 
seas,  and  gorgeous  vegetation.  Yamba  willingly 
consented  to  accom[wny  me,  and  one  day  we 
set  off  on  the  sea  oikx*  more,  my  faithful  wife 
by  my  side,  carrying  her  net  full  of  odds  and 
ends,  and  I  with  my  bow  and  arrows,  tomahawk, 
and  stiletto,  the  two  latter  carried  in  my  belt.  1 
hoped  to  come  across  a  ship  down  among  the 
islands,  for  my  natives  told  me  that  several  had 
passed  while  I  was  away. 

oiTon>  -At  length  we  started  off  in  our  dug- 
ton* cruufcQm^  tJic  sea  being  perfectly  calm, 
more  [larticularly  in  llic 
early  mornings  ;  the  tide 
was  generally  with  us. 
.'\fter  several  days'  pad- 
dling wc  got  into  a 
narrow  passage  between 
a  long  elevated  island 
•Tnd  the  main,  and  from 
there  found  our  way 
into  an  inlet,  at  the 
head  of  which  appeared 
masses  of  wild  and 
njL'i;ed  rucks.  These 
u  ki  were,  in  many 
|il,n:e.«,  decorated  with 
;i.  number  of  crude  but 
^j  striking  murol  paintings. 
"^^^M  These  were  protected 
'l-^^^Bt  '^'■f'"!  ''it;  weather.  'I'he 
-*^^rl  ilrawings  I  found  repre- 
sented men  chiefly,  hty 
ixxitributions  consisted 
of  Itfc-si/e  sketches  of 
mv  wife,  myself,  inid 
Jtruno.  I  emphasized 
my  long  hair,  and 
also  reproduced  my 
bow  and  arrow.  This 
"  gallery  "  was  well 
lighted,  and  the 
rock  smooth.  We 
landed  here,  and 
found  the  .s|>ot  a 
very  suitable  one 
for  cam])ing  pur- 
poses :  in  fact,  there 
were  indications  on 
all  sides  lhat  the  place  was  frequently  used 
by  thf  natives  as  a  camping  ground.  A  con- 
siderable (pumlity  of  lurk  lay  strewn  about  the 
ground  in  sheets,  winch  material  my  wife  told 
mc  was  used  by  ihc  natives  as  l>edding.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  known  my  people 
to  use  any  material  in  this  way.  I  also  came 
across  the  remnants  of  a  feasl,  such  as  cm^ii^ 


,  etc.     The  waters  of 

\y  well  slocked  with 
..ici-  _..  wfgc  crayfish  for  the  fiff-t 
A  ca  and  baked  someT  and  found 

.  very  jd  eating.  This  inlel  might 
pwisibly  lie  in  die  vicinity  of  Montagu  Sound, 
a  Jittle  to  the  south  of  Admiralty  tiulf  W'e 
stayed,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  days  in  this 
beautiful  spot,  and  then  pushed  down  south 
again,  al*ays  keeping  close  under  shelter  of  the 
islands  on  account  of  our  frail  craft.  The  seas 
through  M'hich  we  [jaddled  were  studded  with 
innumerable  islands,  some  rocky  and  barren, 
others  covered  with  magnificent  foliage  and 
grass.  We  landed  on  several  of  these  islands, 
and  on  one— U  might  havt  been  Bigges  Island— 
I  discovered  a  high  cairn  or  mound  of  stfrties 
erected  on  the  most  prominent  point.  Yaniba 
told  me  that  this  structure  was  not  the  work  of 
a  native.  She  evpbined  that  the  stones  were 
laid  too  regularly.  A  closer  examination  con- 
vinced me  that  the  cairn  had  been  built  i)y 
some  European  — possibly  a  castaway— and  th.it 
at  one  time  ft  bad  probably  been  surmounted 
by  a  flagstaff  as  a  signal  to  passing  ships.  Kood 
was  very  plentiful  on  this  island,  roots  and  yams 
being  obtainable  in  great  abundance.  Rock 
wallabies  also  abounded.  After  leaving  this 
islaild  we  continued  our  journey  south,  paddling 
only  during  the  day  and  always  spending  the 
night  on  land.  Uy  the  way,  M-hi!st  among  tho 
tslarids,  I  came  acro-ss,  at  various  tinirs,  many 
sad  signs  of  t  ivilizatiun,  in  tbi;  form  of  a  lower 
mast  of  a  ship,  a  wicker-basket^  empty  brandy 
caseit,  and  other  flotsam  and  JL'tsanij  which, 
[  supposed,  had  come  from  wrecks.  -After 
having  been  absent  from  my  home,  in  Cam- 
bridge tlulf,  two  or  three  months,  I  found 
myself  in  a  large  bay,  which  I  now  know  to 
be  King's  Sound.  I  had  come  across  many 
tribes  of  natives  on  my  way  down.  Some  I 
encountered  were  on  the  islands  on  which  we 
landed,  and  others  I  met  on  the  mainland. 
Most  of  these  peopie  knew  me  both  personally 
and  by  repute,  many  having  been  present  at 
the  great  whale  feast.  The  natives  at  King's 
Sound  promptly  recognised  me,  and  gave  me 
a  hearty  invitation  to  stay  with  them  at  their 
camp.  This  I  consented  to  do,  and  my  friends 
then  promised  to  set  all  the  other  tribes  along 
the  coast  on  the  look-out  for  passing  vessels, 
so  that  I  might  immediately  be  informed  by 
smoke-signals  when  one  was  in  sight.  Next 
came  an  item  of  news  which  thrilled  me 
through  and  through. 

One  of  the  chiefs  told  me  quite 
■SfJ"^* casually  that  at  another  camp,  some 

days'  iourney  awav.  the  chief  had  iwo 


a  skin  exactly  the  colour  of  my  own,  but  in 
spile  of  even  this  assurance.  I  felt  confident 
that  the  captives  were  Malays.  The  news  of 
their  presence  among  the  tribe  in  question  was 
a  well-known  fact  all  along  the  coast  of  King's 
Sound,  My  informant  had  never  actually  seen 
the  while  women,  but  he  was  absolutely  certain 
of  their  existence.  He  added  that  the  captives 
had  been  seized  after  a  fight  with  some  white 
men,  who  had  come  to  that  coast  in  a.  "  big 
catamaran."  However,  I  decided  to  go  and  see 
for  myself  what  manner  of  women  they  wer& 
The  canoe  was  beached  well  altove  the  reach  of 
the  tides  at  Cone  Bay,  and  then,  accompanied 
by  Yamba  only,  I  set  off  overland  on  my 
f.|uest.  The  region  of  the  encamptnenl  to- 
wards which  I  directed  my  steps  lies 
between  the  I^nnard  River  and  the  Fitzroy. 
The  exact  spot,  as  near  as  I  can  fix  it  on  the 
chart,  is  a  place  called  Derby,  at  the  tiuad  of 
King's  Sound.  As  we  went  on  the  country  was 
at  first  very  rugged  and  broken,  with  numerous 
creeks  intersecting  it  in  every  direction.  As  wc 
advanced,  however,  it  developed  into  a  rich^  Iowt 
lying,  parklikecountr)',  with  waterin  abundance, 
To  the  north-west  appeared  elevated  ranges.  I 
came  across  many  fine  specimens  of  the  bottle 
tree,  and  on  some  of  them  the  large  pear-shaped 
fruit  hung  very  plentifully.  This  fruit  makes 
splendid  eating,  and  generally  goes  by  the  name 
"  Kippa "  amongst  the  natives.  The  blacks 
cnL-nm|ied  at  Derby  were  aware  of  my  coming 
visit,  having  had  the  news  forwarded  to  them  by 
meaJis  of  the  universal  smoke- signals. 

The  camp  dcscril>cd  by  my  informant  I  found 
in  be  a  mere  collection  of  gunjahs,  or  break- 
winds,  made  of  l'>oughs,  and  I  at  once  presented 
my  "card" — my  (assport  stick— which  never 
left  me  for  a  moment  in  my  wanderings.  This 
stick  was  at  once  sent  to  ihc  chief,  who  im- 
mediately manifested  tokens  of  friendship 
towards  me. 

Unfortuna(i;ly,   however,  he  spoke  an 

*Ton7o'£'  entirely  diffLTcnt  dialect  from  Vamba's, 

but  by  means  of  the  universal  sign 

language  I  explained  to  him  that  I  wished  to 

stay  with  him  for  a  few  "  sleeps  "  and  partake  of 

his  hospitality.     To  this  he  readily  consented. 

Now,  I  knew  enough  of  the  customs  of  the 
blacks  to  realize  that,  being  a  stranger  among 
them,  they  would  on  request  provide  me  with 
additional  wives  during  my  stay,  entirely  as  a 
matter  of  ceremonial  etiquette  ;  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  make  very  good 
use  of  this  custom  by  putting  in  a  prompt  demand 
for  the  two  white  women— if  they  existed. 
You  see,  I  wanted  an  interview  with  them  in  the 
first  Dlace  to  arranae  the  best  means  of  getting 
[  was  consumed  with  an 
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intense  curiosity  to  learn  their  history — even  to 
see  them.  As  a  matter  of  etiquette,  however,  I 
spent  the  greater  pari  of  the  day  with  the  chief, 
for  iiny  man  who  manifests  a  desire  for  women's 
society  loses  casic  immediately ;  hut  in  the 
evening,  when  the  fact  of  my  presence  among 
the  tribe  had  becouie  more  extensively  known, 
and  their  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  stories 
that  Yamba  had  taken  care  to  sprt-ad  ahoiii, 
1  attended  a  great  corroborte^  which  lasted 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  night.  As  I  was 
iiiiiing  near  a  big  fire,  joining  in  the  chanting 
and  festivities,  Yamba  noiselessly  stole  up  to 
my  side  and  whisjiercd  in  my  car  that  she 
Kad  found  the  two  white  women. 

I    remember   1   tremble-d   with  txcite- 

^^"^ihV  twcnt  at  the  prospect  nf  meeting  them. 

oirt«.     'j'hcy  were  very  young,  Vamba  added, 

and  sjjoke  *'  my  "  language — I  never 
said  "English," 
because  this  word 
would  have  con- 
veyed nothing  to 
her ;  and  slie  aUo 
lold  me  thai  the 
prisoners  were  in 
a  dreadful  state  of 
6tth  and  misery. 
It  was  next  ex- 
plained to  me  that 
the  girls,  according 
to  native  custom. 
were  the  alisoluie 
property  of  the 
chief.  He  was 
sealed  not  very  far 
away  from  me,  and 
was  certainly  one 
uf  the  most  fero- 
cious  and  re- 
pulsive •  looking 
creatures  I  have 
ever  come  across, 
even  among  the 
blacks.  He  was 
over  6ft.  high,  and 
of  rather  a  lighter 
complexion  than 
his  fellows,  almost 
like  a  Malay.    The 

top  of  his  head  receded  in  a  very  curious 
manner,  whilst  the  mouih  and  lower  part 
of  the  face  generally  protruded  like  an  alli- 
gator's, and  gave  him  a  truly  horrible  apjiear- 
ance.  I  confess  a  thrill  of  horror  passed  over 
mc  as  I  realized  that  two  doubtless  tenderly 
reared  English  girls  were  in  the  clutches 
of  this  monster.  Once  I  thought  1  must 
have  been  dreaming,  and  that  the  memories  of 


"vAunA  witiiirRiixp  IX  Hv 


some  old  story-book  1  had  read  years  ago  were 
filling  my  mind  with  some  fantastic  delusion, 
l-'ur  a  moment  I  pictured  to  myself  the  feelings 
of  their  prosaic  British  relatives,  could  they  only 
kn{jw  what  had  Ix-come  of  the  long-lost  loved 
ones — a  fate  more  shocking  and  more  fearful 
than  any  ever  conceived  by  the  writer  of  fiction. 
Of  course,  the  English  public  will  understand 
that  much  detail  about  the  fate  of  these  poor 
creatures  must  be  suppressed  for  obvious  reasons, 
liut  should  any  existing  relatives  turnup,  as  they 
doubtless  will,  [  should  be  only  too  happy  to  place 
at  their  disposal  all  the  information  I  possess. 
Presently,  however,  I  grasped  the  whole 
terrible  aftaJr,  ajid  realised  it  as  absolute  fact ! 
My  first  impulse  was  to  leap  from  the  corroborte 
and  go  and  reassure  the  unhap|>y  victims  in 
jK-Tson,  telling  them  at  the  same  lime  that  they 
might  count  un  my  assistance  to  the  last  degree. 

It  was  not  advis- 
able, however,  to 
withdraw  suddenly 
from  the  festivities, 
rt>r  fear  my  absence 
might  arouse 
suspicion. 

The  only 

R.i,..*k«bi.-ilterna- 

-L.ii.f."  jj^.j,   that 

presented 
itself  was  to  send 
a  note  or  message 
of  some  kind  to 
ihem,  and  so  1 
asked  VamBa  to 
bring  me  a  large 
fleshy  leaf  of  a 
water  -  lily,  and 
then,  with  one  trf 
her  bone  needles, 
I  pricked,  in 
printed  English 
characters,  "A 
friend  is  near  ;  ftttr 
not."  I  then  handed 
the  leaf  to  ^'amlw, 
and  instructed  her 
to  give  it  to  the 
giris  and  tell  them 
to  hold  it  up  before 
the  fire  and  read  the  perforations.  This  done, 
I  relumed  to  the  <orroboree,  still  with  a 
feigned  enthusiasm  for  the  proceedings,  but  deter- 
mined upon  a  bold  and  resolute  course  of  action. 
1  must  say,  however,  that  at  that  [mrticular 
moment  1  was  not  very  sanguine  of  getting  the 
girls  away  out  of  the  power  of  this  man,  who 
had  doubtless  won  them  from  some  of  his 
iOHfrWes  by  more  or  less  fair  fighting. 
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I  mnde  my  way  ovtr  to  where  the  chief  was 
sijualting,  and  k-l^^  ^^  him  lon^  and  steadily. 
[  rcmcmhcr  his  appfarancc  as  though  it  wore 
but  ycslcnlay  tliat  we  nict.  I  think  I  have 
already  said  lie  was  the  most  rcpuUive-luoking 
savage  1  have  ever  come  across,  even  among  the 
Austrahan  Macks.  'i'hc  riirioiis  raisetl  scars 
ntrc  uiKin  this  iwrtiuular  chief  bolli  large  and 
numcfljus.  This  curious  form  of  decoration,  by 
the  way,  is  a  very  painful  husiness. 

TTie  general  practice  is  to  make  trans- 
verse cuLs  with  a  shaqj  shell  on  the 
'*•"'"***•'■  thesl,  thighs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
back  and  shoulders.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  earth  is  then  ruhljed  into  each  cut,  and  the 
wound  is  left  lo  close.  Next  comes  an  extremely 
painful  galherinj^  and  swelling,  and  a  little  later 
the  earth  thai  is  inside  is  gradually  removed  — 
sttnielimes  with  a  feather.  U'hen  the  wounds 
finally  heal  up,  each  cicatrice  sL'ind-s  out  tike  a 
raised  weal,  and  of  these  extraordinary  marks 
the  hlacks  are  mordinately  proud.  Hut  to  return 
to  the  chief  who  owned  the  girls.  I  must  say 
tliat,  a|art  from  his  awful  and  obviously  jilubbon) 
face,  he  was  a  magnificently- formed  savage. 

I  commenced  the  conversation  with  him  by 
saying  I  presumed  the  usual  courtesy  of  pro- 
viding a  wife  would  be  extended  lo  iiic  during 
my  stay.  As  I  anticipated,  he  readily  acxjuiesccd, 
and  1  instantly  followed  up  the  concession  hy 
calmly  remarking  that  1  should  like  to  have  the 
two  white  women  who  were  in  the  camp  sent 
over  lo  my  'Millie  place."    To  this  suggestion 


"  Advuio* 

**■"*■"    followed 


he  gave  a  point-blank  refusal.  I  persisted,  how- 
ever, and  taunted  him  with  deliberairly  breaking 
th*!  inviolable  rules  of  courtesy;  and  at  length 
be  gave  me  to  understand  he  would  think  the 
matter  over. 

All  this  time  V'amba  had  been  as  busy 
as  an  American  showman.     She  had 
with     utiusual     vigour     her 
cuhlomary   rif/r   of  "  advance  agent," 
and  had  spread  most  ridiculously  exaggerated 
reports  of  my  sMi>cniatural  prowess  and  magical 
attributes.     I  controlled  the  denizens  of  Spirit- 
land,  and  could  call   them  up  in  thousands 
to   torment   the    blacks.       I    controlled  the 
elements,  and  was  in  short  all-fjowcrful. 

I  must  admit  that  this  energetic  and 
syslenialic  "  pulling "  did  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  wherever  we  went  [  was  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  wizard,  entitled  to  very 
great  res|K'ct  and  the  best  of  everything  that 
was  going. 

Tor  a  long  time  the  tiibal  chief  persisted 

in    his   opposition    to    my   rei^uest    lor   the 

girls,  but  as  most  of  his  warriors  were  in 

my    favour   (I    had    given    many  ap|Killing 

demonstrations  in  the  bush  at  night)  I  knew 

would    submit  sooner   or  later.      The    big 

lasted     all    night, 

sci>arate<)    on  the 

gave    way  —  with 

course,  I  did  nut  disturb  the  girls 
at  that  hour,  but  next  day  I  told  Yainba  to 
go  and  see  them  and  arrange  for  an  interview. 
She  came  back  prcUy  soon,  and  then  under- 
took lo  guide  me  to  their  domicile.  The 
prospect  of  meeting  white  people  once  niorv^ 
even  these  two  poor  unfortunates  -threw  me 
into  a  strange  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  quite  forgot  my  own  astonishing  ap()earance, 
which  wa.s  far  more  like  that  of  a  gaily  decorated 
and  gorgeously  [lainted  native  chief  than  a 
civilized  Euro|x-an.  I-'or  i:  must  be  rememhere<l 
that  by  this  time  I  had  long  ago  discarded  all 
clothing,  cxrtpT  nri  apron  of  emu  feathers, 
whilst  my  skin  was  extremely  dark  and  my  hair 
hung  down  my  luck  fully  jft.,  and  was  huilt  up 
in  a  surprising  way  at  times  of  war  and 
corroboree. 

\  followed  Yamha  through  the  camp, 
thk'oi^u.  Ke"'fS  "i"re  and  more  excited  as 
we  approached  the  girls'  domicile. 
At  length  she  stopped  at  the  back  of  a 
crescent-shaped  break-wind  of  boughs,  and  a 
moment  later— eager,  trembling,  and  almost 
speechless  —  I  stood  before  the  two  English 
girls,  I^ooking  back  now,  I  rememlx-r  ihey 
[>resented  a  truly  piuablu  spectacle.  They  were 
huddled  together  on  the  sandy  ground,  naked, 
covered  with  dirt,  and  locked  in  one  another's 


he 
a'rrol'one 
before  we 
great   man 
grace.     Of 


and    at    length, 

second  day,  the 
exceedingly   bad 
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I 
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arms.  Hefore  ihcm  burned  a  huge  fire  of  loj;s, 
which  **as  tended  by  the  women.  Both  looked 
friglitTully  eiuaciatcd  und  tcrrini:d — su  much  bo, 
that  as  I  write  lhi;sc  words  niy  heart  UlmLs  fastL-r 
with  horror  as  I  recall  the  terrible  impression 
they  made  u|M)n  me.  As  Uiey 
caught  sight  of  me,  they 
screamed  aluud  in  terror.  I 
retired  a  htile  way  di-vcomfited, 
remembering  suddenly  my  own 
fantastic  ajipcarance.  Of  course, 
they  thought  I  was  anutlier 
black  fellow  coming  lo  torture 
them.  All  kindti  of  extraordi- 
nary reflections  fiashed  through 
my  mind  at  that  nioniienL 
What  would  people  in  my 
beloved  France,  I  wondered 
.—or  among  my  Swiss  moun- 
tains, or  in  sutely  Knyland — 
liiink  of  the  fate  that  had 
overtaken  these  girls  a  fiiU- 
that  would  infallibly  read  more 
like  extravagant  and  even 
offensive  fiction  than  real,  licart- 
rending  fact  ? 

I  went  back  and  stood  before 
the  girls,  saying,  reassuringly, 
'*  L.adte$,  I  am  a  while  man 
and  a  friend,  and  if  you  will 
only  tru*>t  in  mc  I  think  I  can 
save  you." 

Their  amazement  nl  thisUttIc 
s(>etch  knew  no  bounds,  and 
one  of  the  j^irls  became  quite 
hyslcrical.  I  called  Vamha, 
and  introduced  her  as  my  wife, 
and  ihey  then  cjnu;  forward 
and  clapped  me  by  the  hand, 
crying,  "  Oh,  save  us  !  Take  us 
away  from  that  fearful  brute." 

I  hastily  exjilained  to 
rnnrB*-iiin  them  that  it  u-ns  liolely 
I.Mr,!.*,  t,^.^.^^^^^.  j  |,.^j  resolved 

to  save  tliem    that    I 
had  ventured  into  the  ramp  at 
all :   but    they  would   have    to 
wail  [jatienlly  until  circumstances  flivoured  my 
plans  for  their  escape.     I  did  not  conceal  from 
them  that  my  being  able  to  take  them  away  was 
cxlreniely  problematical  ;  for  I  could  see  tlut  to 
have  raised  false  ho[)es  would  have  ended  in  real 
disaster.  Oradunlly  they  became  quieter  and  more 
reasonable— and    my    position    obviously    more 
embarrassing.     I  quickly  told  them  that,  at  any 
rate,  so  long  as  I  remained  in  the  camp,  they 
need  not  fear  any  fuither  visits  from  the  giani 
chief  they  dreaded  so  much,  and  with  this  reassur- 
ance I  walked  SMriftly  away,  followed  by  Yamba. 


The  laws  of  nati\'c  hospitality  al>solutely  for- 
bade anyone  to  interfere  with  the  girls  during  my 
stity,  so,  citsy  in  my  inirul,  L  made  straight  for 
the  extensive  swainps  which  I  knew  by  a 
few  miles  from  the  camp.      In  this  wild  -^nd 


A»  T)iKV  cAVtiHT  tB<itn:  or  mk  thkv  sciikambd  auiuu 


picturesque  pbce  I  shot,  with  Yamba's  assist- 
ance, a  great  number  of  cockatoos,  ducks,  and 
other  wild  fowl,  which  birds  were  promptly 
skinned,  havijig  in  view  a  little  amateur  tailor* 
ing  which  should  render  my  future  interviews 
with  the  girls  a  little  less  embarrassing.  As  a 
m.itter  of  fact,  I  handed  over  the  bird-skins  to 
Yamba,  and  she,  with  her  bone  needles  and 
threads  made  of  kangaioo  sinews,  soon  made  a 
coiqjle  of  extraordinary  but  most  serviceable 
garments,  which  we  promptly  took  hack  to  the 
pour  girls,  who  were  shivering  with  cold  and 
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iHrKlect  I  at  once  saw  the  reason  of  most  of 
their  BulTuiin){. 

'I'hL-ir    uwii    cUitliitt^    had    .ip[Kiicn(ly 

'fkV»ui[*«'  l>*^'"  '"*•  "f  lifsinAwl,  and  ihy  niUivt- 

*"■•*•    WDtiicn,  )i-:ilous  tif  ihe  attention  which 

the  chiff  was  bt-siowinii  upon  the 
iicw-comcrs,  gave  ihciii  little  ur  no  fowl,  nor 
did   the  jealous  wives   instruct   the  interlopers 


i\.i 


r  ^ 


in  the  anointittg  of  their  bodies  with  that 
Ikeiiiliar  kiml  of  clay  which  fonns  so  cffccti*^  a 
protection  alike  a^'ain>t  tiic  buntiiig  beat  of  the 
s«n,  the  irrathcrous  c«Id  of  the  night  winds 
and  the  painful  attacks  of  insvctK  All  the  in- 
fbnMttoa  1  could  elicit  froai  the  %\i\&  that 
erenine  vas  the  faet  that  they  hid  been  ship- 
vrecked,  and  had  atnsidy  been  cap*!***  among 
ttK  Uaci^  fot  three  and  a  half  months.  The 
cMer  prt  funhet  said  that  they  were  not  allowed 
dkeir  bbenr.  became  ibey  had  on  se^vral  octa- 
sioos  tried  to  p<U  an  end  to  their  indescribable 
aaftxiagi  by  commHone  sukide.  Anyttttug 
moK  cUuMidMinty  tfian  the  coawwtto  ^ 
made  (or  tbe  giris  >«i  nevef  a*.  They  »«« 
not  of  dibacMe  fkstpv  betng  of  the  Aape  «r 
a  l(M«  sadt.  viKh  botes  for  the  aims  and  ikcIl 
Thev  aftcmrds  slinak  in  the  nost  absonl  «a]^ 
At  our   next   uiiu>k»,   thanks  to  YanUa^ 


good  offices,  both  girls  were  looking  very  murh 
iK'ttcr  than  when  I  fir-it  saw  them  ;  and  tlien, 
■.onsunied  with  natural  curiosity  and  a  great 
desire  to  learn  something  of  the  uut&ndc  world, 
I  be^^jed  them  to  tell  me  their  story. 

'I  he   firii  thiny  I  learnt  was  tliat  they   were 
two  sisters,  named  Kbnche  and  Gladys  Rogers, 
their  respective  ages  being  nineteen  and  seven- 
teen years.   Both  girls  were  extremely 
pretty,  the  particular  attraction  about 
(iladys  being  her  lovely  violet  eyes. 
It    was    Blanche    who,    with   much 
hysterica!  emotion,  told  me  the  story 
of   their   painful  experience,    dladys 
occasionally    prompting     her     bislcT 
^L  with  a  few  interpolated  words. 

\  Here,   then,    is   lilanche   Rogers's 

\\^         story,   told  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
■i^yL  her   own    words.      Of    course   it    is 

absurd  to  suppose  that  I  can  repro- 
duce xxrbtttim  the  fearful  stor>'  told 
by  the  unfortunate  girL 

My  sister  and  I  are  the 
■'^J'Sr^^^ugh'^rs  of  Captain 
'•"  "■  Rogers,  who  commanded  a 
7oo-ton  bartjue  owned,  by 
our  uncle.  [1  am  not  absolutely 
ceruin  whether  the  girls  were  the 
daughters  of  the  captain  or  the 
owner. — L.  de  R.]  We  were  always 
very  anxious,  e%'en  as  children,  to 
accompany  our  dear  father  on  one 
of  his  lung  trips,  and  at  length  we 
induced  him  to  take  us  with  him  when 
he  set  sail  from  Sunderland  ^not 
certain,  this]  in  the  year  iS6S  [or 
1S69]  with  a  miscellaneous  car^ 
bound  for  Bata^ia  [or  Singapore). 
'Ilie  voyage  out  was  a  voy  pleasant 
one,  and  was  practically  without  inddeot, 
although,  of  course,  full  of  interest  to  uk  The 
ship  delix-ered  her  freight  in  due  course,  but 
our  father  6iiled  to  obtain  a  return  cargo  to 
ukc  back  with  hint  to  England  Now,  as  a 
cargo  of  some  lund  wu  neoesniy  to  dear  the 
cxpcanes  of  the  Toyue,  father  decided  to  make 
for  Port  Iaiuis,  in  Alauritius.  to  try  what  he 
could  do  anumg  the  si^gv-enporters  there. 

On  the  way  to  iVn  Louts^  we  swMcidir 
sigfaled  a  ship  flying  unmistskabte  sjpttk  of 
^fetress^  U'c  jutinHitly  ho«v  to  and  adwd  what 
aatuuwcif  WB  could  100^.  A  boat  ptes«BlIy 
pM  «tf  ftorn  «te  (ttMnntd  vcssd.  and  tte 
cafitun,  who  oame  abcuitd.  ri^ilained  that 
he  had  nan  short  of  proviwms  and  wanted 
to  buy  a  ftv^  ^K^<  ■»  mataet  bov  somI^ 
10  tide  him  onrr  h«  ^ffnilty>  He  farther 
stMcd  that  \>A    ntsad    «aa  bdon  with  1.500 
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otK    of  guano,    and    was  also    c«    route    for 
Port  Ixiuis.     The  iwo  cjptninK  had  a  lonjj  con- 
rton  logflher,   in    the  rotirse  of  which  an 
rmcnt  was  arrived  at  Ixrtwccn  iJicm. 

We  said  we  were  in  ballast,  searchinj; 
>i«w'M*th«  for  fr'^ig'it,  whereupon  our  visitor  said  : 
lu^iaiU.  "Why  don'l  you  make  for  the  l^cc- 
pedc  Islands,  off  the  norih-wcsl  Aus- 
Imiian  coast,  and  load  j;u;iiio,  which  you  can  gel 
there  for  nothing?"  We  said  v\e  did  not  possi-ss 
the  necessarj'  rotjuisitos  in  the  shape  of  shovels 
sacks,  punts,  wheelbarrows,  and  the  like.  These 
Wtve  promptly  supplied  by  the  other  <:aptain  in 
part  payment  for  the  provisions  we  let  him  have. 
'I'hinjjs  were  eventu-illy  •irrangi'd  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  bodi  parties,  and  then  the 
Alexandria  (I  titink  that  was  the  name  of  the 
Sthtp)  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Port  l4')uis 
^irhiist  we  directed  our  course  to  the  I-accpeile 
Inlands. 

In  due  time  we  reached  a  guano  island,  and 
the  crew  quickly  got  lo  work,  with  the  result 
thai   in  a  very  short 
time   we    had   a   sulv 
stantial  cargo  of  valu- 
able sluff  on    board. 
A  day  or  two  before 
we  were  due  to  leave, 
we  went  to  father 
and  told  him  we 
wanted  very  much 
to  spend  an  even- 
ing on  the  island 
to  visit  the  turtle- 
breeding    ground. 
Poor     father,    in- 
dulgent always, 
allowed  us  to  go 
ashore  in  a  boat, 
^Hsnder  the  care  of 
^^pght    men,    who 
^Brerre  lo  do  a  little 
^pleanngup  whiUt 
they  were  wailing 
for  us.    We  found, 
as  you   may  sup- 
pose, a  great  deal 
to  interest  us  on 

the  island,  and  the  time  passed  all  too  quickly. 
The  big  turtles  came  up  with  the  full  tide, 
and  at  once  njade  nessts  for  ihenisclve.s  on  (be 
beach  by  scraping  out  with  tht,ir  hind  fii^ipers 
hole  about  loin.  deep  .ind  5in.  in  diameter. 
e  creatures  then  simply  lay  over  thf.se  holes 
and  drop[xd  their  eggs  into  tbcni.  Wc  learned 
that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  at  one  sitting 
varies  from  twelve  up  to  forty.  We  had  great 
fun  in  collecting  the  eggs  and  generally  playing 
trith  the  turtles.     I  am  afraid  wc  got  out  of 


^Ph 


sight  of  the  men.  and  did  not  notice  that  the 
HCither  showed  decided  signs  of  a  sudden 
change.  When  at  length  the  rrew  found  ii.s  it 
was  past  midiiight— though  not  very  dark  ;  and 
wlien  we  ought  to  have  been  making  prepara- 
tions for  returning  to  the  ship,  it  was  blowing 
hard.  On  atxount  of  this,  the  crew  said  they 
did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  launch  the  boat, 
and  as  wc  had  our  big  cloaks  with  us,  it  was 
decided  to  remain  on  the  island  nil  night  lo  .see 
if  the  weather  improved.  Our  ship  was  anchored 
fully  three  miles  aw.iy,  outside  the  reefs,  and  it 
would  have  been  im^K^ssible,  in  the  sea  that  was 
running,  to  pull  out  to  her.  There  was  only 
one  white  man  among  our  proteitors,  and  he 
was  a  Scotchman.  They  made  a  lire  in  a  more 
or  less  sheltered  spot,  and  round  this  we 
squatted,  the  men  outside  us,  so  as  to  afford  us 
greater  protection  from  the  storm. 

In  this  way  the  whole  night  passeiJ,  principally 
in  telling  stories  of  adventure  by  sea  and  land. 
\Vc  all  hoped  that  by  morning  at  any  rate 
the  wind  would  have 
abated  :  but  at  day- 
break, as  we  looked 
anxiously  out  over  the 
tempestuous  sea,  it 
was  blowing  as  hard 
as  ever,  and  by  ton 
o'clock  the  storm  had 
increased  to  a  per- 
fectly terrific  gale. 
Our  men  unanimously 
declared  they  dared 
not  attempt  to 
reach  the  ship  in 
their  small  boat, 
although  we  could 
see  our  ship  plainly 
riding  at 
her  old  an- 
chorage. 
What  fol- 
lowed 
Gladys 
and  I  gath- 
ered after- 
wards, just 
before  the  dreadful  thing  happened.  We  were 
all  safe  enough  on  land,  and  it  became  evident 
lo  the  sailors  with  us  that  the  ship  could  not 
weatlier  the  storm  unless  she  weighed  anchor 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  The  crew  watched  with 
eager  eyes  to  sec  what  my  father  would  do. 
Manifestly  he  was  in  loo  much  distress  of  mind 
about  us  to  go  right  away,  and  I  suppose  he 
preferred  to  trust  to  the  strength  of  his  cables. 
,  Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, however,  the  ship  began  to  H»ao 
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hi-r  anchors,  antl  in  spile  of  nil  thai  conUI 
bi'  done  Ity  inv  r.iilu'r  .iiul  hib  otficcrs  the 
^haitciy  htth-  vism.-)  ^nidually  driftwJ  Jiiiong  Uic 
litr.ikt-iK.  Atl  iht>  tunc  <>bdys  niid  I.  quite 
iffmiTjnt  uf  sfani;inshi|>  ami  everything  pertain- 
ing to  it,  were  watching  the  (looiniMl  .ship,  and 
rrom  time  to  time  wc  asked  anxiously  what 
was  ihc  meaning  uf  all  the  excitement.     'I'he 


camp  fire  and  sit  there  till  the  end  was  i>ast? 
By  this  time  the  hart)iie  was  being  helpk-ssly 
buffeted  alioul  an)Oiigst  the  reefs,  a  httle  less 
tlian  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore. 

Suddenly,    as    we    afterwards    learnt, 
DiiiF^ilili. >•'>»:  yavc  a  lurrh  and  completely  dis- 

ap|ieared  Ix-ncath  the  turhuleni  waters, 
without  even  her  masit>cuds  being  left  standing 


'«■•  cjktm  A  iLKJi  AMI  tuurvaiUT  wu^rmaavn.' 
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retamed  us  evasiTc  answm,  like  the  kind- 
faeattcd  fcUovs  ihcy  were,  and  they  cheered  us 
up  in  crcry  pCBsible  wav.  rrc«cntly  «c  heard 
agaab  ol  ducress  (onlj  we  didn\  knov  they 
were  ijftili  of  disZncss  then),  and  our  cum- 
iwuans  kaev  Ant  the  captiia  nahjcd  ooly  too 
wcHhIslcnMydMitfefOttsposMMm.  Itwaa^how- 
vwcr»  tMlcftv  in^iossR^e  <or  them  to  haw  rmdcred 
b;«  a»x  assisUMCCv  The  nin  was  now  tkscTnd- 
Mg  in  sbcctSi  hsliin$  the  MUt  mtnvs.  with  a 
vmiamyaaa^taaaA.  Tbe  diy  ««s  ftoomy  and 
onfcas^  and  alKgrtha  dte  cuilook  was  abo«t 
as  tcfribfo  as  i( comU  wtt  bcL  Pkraeadjrwv 
IvcMit  (favadteBv  awoaas  aboM  oar  father^  but 
vAm  ttt  adbrt  saar  ihat  ibrakip  Vfts  af<fat«Mh[ 


to  show  whetr  she  had  gionc  down.  She  bad 
cvidcnily  torn  a  hu^  hote  in  her  stdc  in  one  of 
Iter  ct>llL*Jo<is  with  the  figged  rvcCs.  for  she  sank 
with  such  rJittidit^  thit  imI  one  of  the  boats 
could  he  bumhni,  and  xhA  a  siqg^  nenber  of 
Uk  crew  esonpvUt  so  Cu  «$  wv  knew.  ta%c  oelj 
(hose  who  wvn  with  ws  «n  the  island  The  Ion 
of  the  ship  was.  vf  cxmncy  a  tritible  blow  m  as 
^aliaju  prvtcvtofs  who  were  now  Ut  ahauJutily 
de|Kfidc«t  on  their  qw«  wsowtci  M  |ifo«ide 
food  aad  ncans  of  vnapft  TlMs  passed  a 
diuwIM  dkjr  awl  •%!<  the  ma  ainvs  kre|wag 
m  iffioiam  of  w|m  had  biiifniLl  Thqr 
Dctohxd  tv>  auke  Km  ^wy  uwwiih,  «•  dK 
wuinbnd  of  Auixiituk  which  w»  befcTrf  to 
be  <y«ilte  atiM:  fo*  we  wte  sJhact  of 
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there  being  none  on  llu:  guano  Island.  The 
inlcnal  was  sptiil  in  collecting  luriles'  eggs 
and  sci-fowl,  whuh  were  inrcndi-iJ  .is  ])rovist()iK 
fur  ihc  journey.  Next  morning  the  slorm  ti.irl 
quite  abated,  and  gradually  die  stupefying  news 
was  communicated  to  us  that  our  father  and 
his  ship  had  gone  down  with  all  hands  in  the 
night.  Indeed,  these  ktn<i  and  gentle  men 
told  us  the  whole  story  uf  tlieir  ho|xrs  and 
doubts  and  fears,  together  with  every  detail  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  sea  that  had  left  us 
in  such  a  fearful  siluation.  No  one  needs  to 
be  lold  our  feelings. 
Tartnrad  Sliofllv  bcfofc  HOon  ncxt  day  the  sail 
bjrTtiirw.  ^.^^  hoisted,  and  we  rippled  quickly 
through  the 
now  placid 
M-aters,  leaving 
the  guano 
island  far  be- 
hind. The  wind 
being  in  our 
favour,  very 
satisfactory  pro- 
gress was  made 
fur  many  hours, 
but  at  length, 
tortured  hy 
thirst  (wc  liad 
only  been  able 
to  secure  a 
deplorably  in- 
adequate supply 
of  water),  it  was 
decided  to  land 
on  the  main 
land  or  the  first 
island  we  sight- 
ed, and  so,  per 
haps  lay  in  a 
st'jck  of  the  in- 
d  i  s  pcnsable 
Quid.  Glad>'s 
and  I  welcomed 
the  idea  of  land- 
ing, because  by 
this  time  we 
were  in  quite 
a  disreputable 
condition,  not 
laving  washed 
for  several  days. 
It  was  our  in- 
tention, while 
tlic  crews  were 
getting  water 
and  food,  to 
retire  to  the 
otliersideorthe 


island,  behind  the  rocks,  and  there  have  a  nice 
baih.  The  boat  was  safely  beached,  and  there 
heing  no  signs  of  natives  anywhere  in  the  vicinity, 
iliL'  men  soon  bid  in  a  stock  of  water  without 
troubling  to  go  very  far  inland  for  it.  My  sister 
and  I  at  once  retired  several  hundred  yards 
away,  and  there  undressed  and  went  into  the 
water. 

We  had  scarcx-ly  waded  out  past  our  waists 
when,  to  our  unspeakable  horror,  a  crowd  of 
naked  blacks,  hideously  painted  and  armed  with 
formidable  th rowing-spears,  came  rushing  down 
the  cliffs  towards  us,  yelling  and  whooping  in  a 
way  I  am  tiever  likely  to  forget.  They  seemed 
to  rise  out  of  the  very  rocks  themselves  ;  :i.nd  I 
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really  think  we  imagined  we  were  going  mad, 
and  that  the  whole  appalling  vision  was  a  feaiful 
dream,  induced  by  the  dreadful  state  of  our 
nen-es.  My  own  heart  seemed  to  stand  still 
with  terror,  and  the  only  description  I  can  give 
of  my  sensations  was  that  I  felt  absolutely 
paralyzed.  At  length,  when  the  yelling  monsters 
were  quite  close  to  us,  we  realized  the  actual 
horror  uf  it  all,  and  screaming  frantically,  we 
tried  to  dash  out  of  the  water  towards  the  spot 
where  we  had  left  our  clothes.  But  some  of 
the  blacks  intercepted  us,  and  we  saw  one  man 
deliberately  making  off  with  the  whole  of  our 
wearing  apparel. 

Of  course,  when  the  boat's  crew  heard  the 
uproar  they  rushed  to  our  assistance,  but  when 
they  were  about  twenty  yards  from  our  assailants, 
the  blacks  sent  a  volley  of  spears  amongst  them 
with  such  amazing  effect  that  every  one  of  the 
sailors  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth.  The  aim  of 
the  blacks  was  wonderfully  accurate. 

Some  of  our  men,  however,  managed  to 
*»[fKV*'  struggle  to  their  feet  again,  in  a  heroic 

but  vain  endeavour  to  reach  our  side ; 
but  these  poor  fellows  were  at  once  butchered  in 
the  most  shocking  manner  by  the  natives,  who 
wielded  their  big  waddles  or  clubs  with  the  most 
sickening  effect.  Indeed,  so  heartrending  and 
horrible  was  the  tragedy  enacted  before  our 
eyes,  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  we  scarcely 
knew  what  was  happening  to  us,  so  dazed  with 
horror  were  we.  For  myself,  I  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  being  dragged  across  the  island  by 
the  natives,  headed  by  the  hideous  and  gigantic 
chief  who  afterwards  claimed  us  as  his  "  wives." 
We  were  next  put  on  board  a  large  catamaran, 
our  hands  and  feet  having  been  previously  tied 
with  hair  cords;  and  we  were  then  rowed  over  to 
the  mainland,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  away. 
We  kept  on  asking  by  signs  that  our  clotliing 
might  be  returned  to  us,  but  the  blacks  lore  the 
various  garments  into  long  strips  before  our  eyes 
and  wrapped  the  rags  about  their  heads  by  way 
of  ornament.  We  reached  the  encampment  of 
the  blacks  late  that  same  evening,  and  were  at 
once  handed  over  to  ttie  charge  of  the  women, 
who  kept  us  close  prisoners  and — so  far  as  we 
could  judge — abused  us  in  the  most  violent 
manner.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
their  language  meant,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
treated  us  shamefully,  and  struck  us  from  time 
to  time.  I  gathered  that  they  were  jealous  of 
the  attention  shown  to  us  by  the  big  chief. 

We   afterwards  learnt  that  the  island 

*^i?^'  on    which    the   terrible   tragedy    took 

vatob.    piact;  ^-as  not  really  inhabited,  but  the 

blacks  on  the  coast  had,  it  appeared, 

seen  the  boat  far  out  at  sea,  and  had  watched  it 

unt/J  H-e  hmded  for  water.     They  waited  a  little 


while  in  order  to  lull  the  crew  into  a  sense  of 
fancied  security,  and  then,  without  another 
moment's  delay,  they  crossed  over  the  island 
and  descended  upon  us. 

We  passed  a  most  wretched  night  Never, 
never  can  I  hope  to  describe  our  awful  feelings  ; 
and  amongst  other  things  we  suffered  intensely 
from  the  cold,  being  perfectly  naked.  We  were 
not,  however,  molested  by  any  of  our  captors. 
But  horror  was  to  be  piled  on  horror's  head,  for 
the  next  day  a  party  of  the  blacks  returned  to 
the  island  and  brought  back  the  dead  bodies  of 
all  the  murdered  sailors.  At  first  we  wondered 
why  they  went  to  this  trouble ;  and  when,  at 
length,  it  dawned  upon  us  that  a  great  cannibal 
feast  was  in  preparation,  I  think  we  fainted 
away. 

We  did  not  actually  see  the  cooking  oj^era- 
tions,  but  the  stench  of  burning  flesh  was 
positively  intolerable,  and  we  saw  women  pass 
our  little  grass  shelters  carrj-ing  some  human 
arms  and  legs,  which  were  doubtless  their  own 
families'  portions.  I  thought  we  should  both 
Iiave  gone  mad,  but  notwithstanding  this,  we 
did  keep  our  reason.  Our  position,  however, 
was  so  revolting  and  so  ghastly,  that  we  tried  to 
put  an  end  to  our  lives  by  strangling  ourselves 
with  a  rope  made  of  plaited  grass.  We  were, 
however,  jirevented  from  carrying  out  our 
purpose  by  the  women-folk,  who  thereafter  kept 
a  strict  watch  over  us.  It  seemed  to  me,  so 
embarrassing  were  the  attentions  of  the  women, 
that  these  pitiable  but  cruel  creatures  were 
warned  by  the  chief  that,  if  anything  befell  us, 
they  themselves  would  get  into  dire  trouble. 
All  this  time,  I  could  not  seem  to  think  or  con- 
centrate my  mind  on  the  events  that  had 
happened.  I  acted  mechanically,  and  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  neither  (Iladys  nor  myself 
realized  to  the  full  our  appalling  jwsition. 

In   the  meantime,   it   seems,    a    most 
'VoSl-'Ki"  sanguinary    fight     had     taken     place 

oTFii.*"*  among  four  of  the  princi|^>al  blacks 
who  had  assisted  in  the  attack  upon 
our  sailors,  the  object  of  the  fight  being  to 
decide  as  to  who  should  take  possession  of  us. 
That  monster  with  the  high  cheekbones  and 
sunken  eyes  turned  out  the  victor,  and  one 
night — may  (lod  sustain  us  when  we  think  of 
that  visitation  ! — he  appeared  before  us  and 
expressed   by  signs  intense  satisfaction  at  our 

appearance [Miss  Rogers's  story  must, 

for  obvious  reasons,  be  broken  off  here,  but  I 
can  assure  my  British  readers  that  nothing 
more  terrible  could  possibly  be  imagined.] 

One  night  we  managed  to  slip  out  of  the 
camp  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
women,  and  we  at  once  rushed  down  to  the 
beach,  intending  to  throw  ourselves  into  the 
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water,  .ind  su  end  a  life  which  was  far  worse 
ihan  death.  We  were,  uii fortunately,  missed, 
and  just  as  we  were  getting  heyonrl  out  depth  a 
party  of  furious  blacks  rushed  down  to  the 
shore  and  waded  out  hito  the  water  to 
SAW  us. 

After  this   incident  our  liht-rty  was  ciirtniled 
altogt^ther,    and    we    were    moved   away.      The 


same  time,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  now  and 
again  we  disobeyed  dehberately,  and  did  our 
Ix'St  to  lash  our  captors  into  a  fury,  hoping 
that  ihcy  would  spear  us  or  kill  lis  with 
thuir  clubs.  Our  sole  shelter  was  a  break- 
wind  of  boughs  such  as  you  see  behind  us, 
and  in  front  was  a  fire,  generally  lighted  at 
night.     The  days  (XLssed  agonizingly   by  ;  and 


"tiik  rvutova  blacks  waohu  out  ixto  tnb  watsr.* 


women  were  plainly  told— so  we  gathered— that 
if  anything  happened  to  us,  death,  and  nothing 
less,  would  be  their  portion.  Now  that  we 
could  no  longer  leave  the  little  break-wind  that 
sheltered  us,  wc  spent  the  whole  of  our  time  in 
prayer — mainly  for  death  to  release  us  from 
our  agonies.  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
the  women  thcm.sclves,  though  nude,  were 
not  much  affected  by  the  intense  culd  lliat 
prevailed  at  times,  but  we  afterwards  learnt  that 
they  anointed  their  naked  bodies  with  a  kind  of 
greasy  clay,  which  formed  a  complete  coating 
all  over  their  jxtsoiis.  During  the  ensuing 
three  months  the  tribe  constantly  moved  their 
cam]),  and  we  werit  always  taken  about  by  our 
owner  and  treated  with  the  most  shucking 
brutality.  The  native  fijod,  whicli  consisted  of 
roots,  kangaroo  fiL-bh,  snakes,  caterpillars,  and 
the  like,  was  utterly  loathsome  to  us,  and  far 
several  days  we  ahsohitely  refused  to  touch  it,  in 
the  hope  that  we  might  die  uf  starvation. 

Finally,  however,  llie  blacks  com[>ellcd 
lurvauon.  "s  to  swallow  some  mysterious  looking 

meat,  under  threats  of  torture  from 
those  dreaJful  fire-sticks.  You  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that,  though  life  became  an 
intolerable  burden  to  us,  yet,  fur  tlie  most  part, 
we  obeyed  our  captors  submissively.     At   the 

(7)f  be 


when  I  lell  you  tlial  every  hour— nay!  emy 
moment  —was  a  crushing  torture,  you  will 
understand  what  that  phrase  me.ms.  We  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  and,  I  believe,  more  ema- 
ciated. We  became  delirious  and  hysterical,  and 
more  and  more  insensible  to  the  cold  and  hunger. 
No  douht  death  would  soon  have  come  to  our 
relief  had  you  not  arrived  in  time  to  save  us. 

This,  then,  was  the  fearful  story  which  the 
unfortunate  Misses  Rogers  had  to  tell  me.  The 
more  I  thought  it  over,  the  more  I  realised  that 
no  Knglish  women  had  ever  lived  to  tell  so 
dreadful  a  tale.  I  compared  their  story  with 
mine,  and  felt  how  different  it  was.  I  was  a 
man,  and  a  power  tn  the  land  from  the  very 
first,  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and 
respect  by  all  the  Uibes.  And,  poor  things, 
they  were  terribly  desiwndent  when  I  explained 
to  them  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  take 
them  right  away  at  once.  Mad  I  atteniplwl  lo 
do  so  surreptitiously,  I  should  have  outraged 
the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  and  brought  the 
whole  tribe  about  my  ears  and  theirs.  Besides^ 
1  had  fixtd  upon  a  plan  of  my  own  ;  and,  as 
the  very  fact  of  my  presence  in  the  camp  was 
sulTicient  protection  for  the  girls,  1  implored 
thL'm  to  wait  [lattently  ami  trust  in  me. 

conthtttcd.) 


The   Votaries  of  Eternal  Silence, 


AU-  ABOUT  THE  MON.\STERY  OK  I.A  TRAFPE. 

Bv  Herbert  Vivian. 

A  doatJcd  dcvcHption  of  the   almost    incrcdtbk  hardibips  which  the  Trappist  Monks  voluntarily 
>,  with  a  complete    set    of    photographs    showing    various    ohases    of   the    daily    life   of  the 

votaries  of  eternal  silence. 


K  :ill  lltoftc  who  haw  -lought  to 
rxpiatu  cither  tlu'tr  own  sins  or  those 
of  htimnnity  at  brgc  by  u  course  of 
iK-nilcnrc  .ind  ticir-aliasenient,  none 
(mvc  conic  up  to  the  Tr:ippists  in 

(lie  wveriiy  of  ihcir  rule  or  the  rigour  of  their 

voluntary  privationi*.     'I'hcy  have,  indeed,  almiAt 

|iaA)t{-<]    into   n    |>rovi*rl)  for   ahnei;ation  of  the 

world,  not  merely  ,is  reiiards  its  various  pomps 

nnd   VjHtilics,  but  with   rcrcrciKC  to  everything 

w)ii)  h  goes  lo  rn.iki:  life  twppy  and  even  cndur- 

nblit,      It  is,  iherefoiL',  with  ihe  utmost  bewiUlcr- 

nit'iil  tliiil  ft  visitor  to  ihcit  famous  monastery 

find*  Ik-  l)rethrcn  of  (hit  austere  romniunity  us 

ronloliled  nnd  even  ai  theerful  a  set  of  |>coplu 

0*  arc  to  Iw  nimitHTcd  amongst  the  most  zealous ' 

plrnauro  srekrrt. 

It  Is  inir  (hat    they 

tftfl    up    AI    two    In    the 

mcntii)^  ;  thai  they   limit 

lliHr    i)ii-rtlii    In   n    nriiitll 

litlowanic    iif     frutt     nml 

VPUrtAbltis    wnkhml    donn 

willi   ii|irlii|i   waU-r  i     lliat 

Ihrli    dnyii    nre    drvolwl 

to    hard    innniia)   Lilmiir, 

rfllwrd  only  by  rrofpicnt 

hitorvnU  of  prav<'r ;   Ihni 

lliry     %\iAii\i    on   linhteniU 

iif  pUnks  aftit  itlinw  ;  ihni 

lli*»y     irwy    nevrr     tipe.ik 

ifurcpt    III  rns4'4  of  nhtio 

lull'   nri  fiiliy  ;  (lint   thrir 

llinlif(hls    lire     ron<«tiiiit]y 

laiilfvil  ii|H)n   their   liitlt-r 

(ind  i  nnd  that  there  in  no 

rrllef  fur  their  hardshipH 

ovon    ot    the    point     of 

doAth,  when,  ns  a  li^t  nnd 

most  signal   object-lesson 

(»f      auilf-rity,     they     are 

rnnovc<l  from  their  straw 

and  laid  out  upon  a  licap 

of  ashes. 

But  it  must  l>c  remem- 
bered   that  all    this  is 

un^lerg(>nc  volunlarily,  and 

thai,   just    as  a  generous 

perion  finds  a  plrasure  in 
Ar/«/>%'  stirjy  things  trhieh 
Af/wedf  himself,  so  the        .w^r.x-/**. 


Iirethrrn  of  1^  Trappc  di-wrover  happiness  nnd 
conMbtion  in  roortiticalions  which  would  be 
uncfidurjlite  if  im|xised  against  their  wilL 
Prisoners  who  have  been  condemned  to 
absolute  silence  and  seclusion  have  generally 
gone  mad  in  a  short  period  of  time,  but  the 
Tnppists  find  that  their  vow  of  silence  confers 
a  fresh  /est  upon  their  chaunts  In  church  and 
upon  all  their  devotional  exerciws,  and  it  is 
rcrlainly  a  fa*t  that  they  enjoy  extraordinary 
health  and  spirits  and  usually  attain  to  a 
good  old  agp-  A  hard  l>ed  may  be  disagree- 
able at  first  if  you  have  been  u<i*d  to  feathers 
and  down,  but  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly healthy.  The  same  thing  applies  to  their 
coarse  wOOllen  garments;,    and  perhaps  also  10 
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their  vegetarian  diel.  Indeed,  Iht-  eloquent 
fact  remains  thai  whenever  thtrre  has  been 
an  epidemic  in  their  ncightwurhood  ii  lias 
always  stiared  ihcnn,  though  they  have  not 
&hrunk  from  lavishing  tticir  miniblrations  upun 
che  sick. 

One  reason  why  they  have  stood  tfu-ir  hard- 
ships so  well  is  that  no  one  is  ever  admitted  to 
their  novitiate  who  has  not  an  evident  vocation ; 
men  who  come  under  the  influence  of  a  great 
misfortune  or  disap|K>intmem,  and  ask  to  he 
admilled  among  the*  Trappists,  are  always  dis- 
couraged, as  indved  every  other  applicant  is  until 
sufficient  lime  has  elapsed  to  prove  [hat  he 
is  really  in  earnest.  Once  finally  admitted,  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  incite  the  friars  to  austerities, 
but  to  keep  their  /.cal  within  projxr  bounds. 
l'"or  instance,  when  one  of  them  ii  ill,  the  rules 
insist  that  he  shall  eat  meat  and  enjoy  whatever 
comforts  are  ncccswry  to  his  recovery. 

Rut  it  is  very  difticult  to  induce  a  monk  to 
admit  that  anything  is  the  matter  with  liim,  and 
even  then  he  is  most  reluctant  to  submit  to 
any  indulgence.  He  sctms  to  believe  that  it 
is  essential  to  tlie  salvation  of  his  soul  that  ho 
should  mortify  his  body  as  much  as  possible, 
and  ever>'  indulgence,  however  necessary,  comes 
to  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  lost  op[jortt]nity. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  indulgence  is  never  a 
very  great  r>nc  act:ording  to  our  nations,  as  the 
remarkable  by  laws  on  the  subject  amply  testify. 
Nothuig  is  refused  to  a  sick  man,  wc  are  toUl, 
except  •' luxurious  victuals,  which  flatter  the 
sen.<;es  without  rtfpainng  the  strength."  Veal 
and  chicken,  it 
may  be  noted, 
are  reckoned 
nmong  the  for- 
bidden luxuries 
Other  meats, 
however,  and 
even  baths  arc 
permitted,  if  pre- 
scribed by  the 
doctor. 

The  various 
hardships  I  have 
cnumcnled  are 
intended  for  ihc 
mortification  of 
the  body ;  the 
obligation  of 
silence  is  looked 
upon  aa  a  morti- 
5cat(on  of  the 
imind.  But  it 
mtist  be  rcmem 
bcred  that  it  is 
not  allowed  to  be      /:,  n^t^r«fhit^\ 


so  complete  as  to  become  a  torture.  Besides  usii^ 
his  tongue  to  sing  the  office  and  to  confess,  he 
may  consult  his  superiors,  address  the  chapter 
or  council  when  asked  for  his  advice,  read  aloud 
on  certain  occasions,  and  speak  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  his  work  recjuire  ir.  He  may  even 
talk  to  the  Ix'asts  of  Inirden  he  is  driving. 
There  is,  however,  a  rule,  which  at  first  sight 
sounds  rather  Irish,  that  before  a  Trappist  opens 
his  mouth  he  must  ask  leave  of  his  superior. 
He  probably  doe-s  so  by  means  of  a^  gesture,  and 
leave  is  never  refused,  though  if  it  were  taken 
advantage  of  for  unnece^s^iry  speech  it  would 
entail  a  severe  penance.  The  friars,  indeed, 
soon  become  very  expert  in  the  bnguage  of 
gesture. 

A  stor)'  is  told  of  a  man  who  made  a  bet  that 
he  would  compel  one  of  the  Trappist  monks  to 
break  his  vow  of  silence.  He  rode  along  the 
road  until  he  saw  a  monk  .il  work  in  the  htlds. 
Him  he  hailed  and  a^ked  the  way.  So  much 
being  permitted  as  a  work  of  tharity,  the  monl 
answered,  inn  when  the  rider  went  on  to' 
interrogate  him  on  some  trivial  matter,  he  look 
refuge  in  silence.  The  man,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  inquiries,  and  finally,  losing  his 
temper,  struck  the  monk  across  the  face  with 
his  whijx  The  monk,  obeying  the  (iosfH;l 
injunction,  al  once  turned  the  other  cheek  to 
the  smiter,  who  felt  exceedingly  ashamed  of 
himself  and,  after  profuse  apologies,  went  his 
way,  resigne-d  to  the  loss  of  his  bet. 

The  (Jrande  Trappe,  which  is  the  chief  house 
of  the  order,  is  situated  in  a  romantic  Norman 
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va|lt7  '"  ^^'^  neighbour 
hood  of  I.'Aiijle  and 
Mortagne ;  and  its  deso- 
late appearance  is  in 
admirable  keeping  witli  the 
Iradilions  of  this  Tciniili: 
of  Silence.  The  soil  is 
so  poor  there  that,  until 
Ihc  monks  set  to  work  to 
cultivate  it,  it  w;is  looked 
upon  as  a  sterile  -wasti.-. 
Indeed,  when  they  first 
began  their  operations 
Ihcre,  tliey  were  exposal 
lo  endless  ridicule  for 
wasting  their  energies  upon 
a  hoix-less  task.  Now, 
however,  there  arc  pkiit)' 
of  trees  and  gardens  aboiii 
the  monastery,  which  looks 
like  a  fine  country  houwL-, 
or  perhaps  rather,  a  smil- 
ing white  villjge.  as  yun 
appronch  ii  After  a  parlej- 
niih  the  lay  brother  at 
the  entrance  gate,  you 
are  led  into  the  building; 
and  two  monks  come 
forward  to  rerelve  yon 
They  wear  long  white 
robes,  their  be:ids  art: 
rlosely  shaven,  and  their 
expression  is  one  of  ruiUI 
benevolence. 
All    of    a    sudden,    to 
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your  amazement,  they  prostrate  themselves 
at  full  length  on  their  laces  at  your  feet, 
like  Moslems  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  I'hiii 
is  the  traditional  Trappist  welcome,  and  is 
to  be  taken  as  an  act  of  humility.  Presently 
they  rise  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  beckon 
you  lo  follow  them  into  the  vast  peaceful 
church  for  a  few  minutes  of  silent  prayer,  after 
which  they  lead  you  into  a  waitingroom  and 
read  alrmd  to  you  a  chapter  of  the  "  Imitation 
of  Christ,"  until  the  arrival  of  the  Father  who 
is  intrusted  with  the  entertainment  of  guests. 

He  is  kindness  and  consideration  itself,  M 
placing  all  the  resources  of  the  motiasier>'  at  your  V 
disposal,  ordering  an  extra  dish  for  your  evening 
meal,  and  sparing  no  iKiins  to  minister  to  your 
welfare.  In  this  photograph  the  worthy  cwik 
may  be  seen  bringing  in  a  hare  for  your  supper, 
a  5[>eci.'il  favour,  as  the  monks  themselves  cat  no 
meat.  After  supper  he  leads  you  to  your  bed- 
room, where  there  are  no  comforts  but  every 
necessary  :  a  good,  clean  bed,  some  chairs,  a 
table  with  writing  materials  and  pious  hooks,  a 
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praj'ing-stool  and  cnicirix,  and  liit:  various 
rt:(|uisi(es  of  ihe  toilet.  Next  day  you  may 
find  that  you  h-ivt- 
lieen  fortu  n  ate 
enough  to  c<;mc  in 
for  two  interesting 
ceremonies.  Kirsi, 
ihcTC  is  Ihat  of  wash- 
ing feet.  The  monks 
are  all  ranged  on 
benches  along  the 
walls,  with  woodt-n 
crosses  on  their 
breasts,  and.  one  of 
them  is  presently  tuld 
off  to  go  round  with 
a  basin  and  towel, 
and  wash  the  fwit  of 
the  others,  as  the 
Pope  does  those  eiF 
twelve  poor  men  in 
Holy  Week.  A  swci-t 
solemn  chaunt  is  in 
progress  throughout 
the  ccremonii?^  nnd 
the  monk  solemnly 
kisses  each  foot  as 
he  completes  its  ablu- 
tion. A  very  .sm.iU 
stretch  of  the  im.igin- 
alien  is  needed  lo 
irangine  yourself  bai.k 
in  the  Middle  A{;es. 

The  other  cere- 
mony is  that  of 
.ndmiiiing  four  noviriL-s 
to    full     membership       ir,/-4^,u*™/*vrf<i 


of  the  order.  Everj-- 
thing  has  been  done 
10  make  thcin  realize 
ihe  full  severity  of 
the  life  which  lies 
before  them,  and 
every  possible  dis- 
couragement has  been 
l>restnted  lo  them,  so 
that,  if  necessary,  they 
may  turn  back  while 
yet  there  is  lime.  As 
a  rule  the  novitiate 
lasts  a  year :  but  if 
there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  absolute 
certainty  of  a  man's 
suitability  to  Irecome 
a  Trappist,  the  period 
is  prolonged  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the 
AbboL  Thecereniony 
:s  one  of  iKcuUar  solemnity,  as  is  fitlinj^  in  the 
case  of  what  amounts  almost  to  a  living  burial. 
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The  four  novices  remain  flat  on  their  fatx'S  in 
frttnt  of  thf  high  altar  during  the  greater  part 
of  liic  ceremony,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
pcnitcnijal  ps.ilm5 ;  of  a  solemn  allocution, 
adjuring  them  for  the  last  time  to  pause  and 
consider  well  before  taVing  this  imiwrtani  step  ; 
of  a  solemn  dedication  of  ihelr  services  lo  the 
Almighty  ;  and, 
finally,  of  their 
reecplion  with 
the  kiss  of  [K-ace 
by  the  res-t  of  the 
brethren.  The 
novices  a'main  a 
good  deal  aiiart 
during  their 
period  of  proba- 
tion, but  they 
assemble  ocry 
diy  in  1  large 
bare  room  (o 
tcrcivc  in>lruc 
tion  from  the 
Prior.  'Iliey  are 
for  the  grt-Jter 
|urt  ver)'  young 
tncn,  and  wear 
expressions  of 
great  devonttK^s 
and  nli^'ious  en- 
thusiasm: but 
someof  ihem  are 
luorv     M/ia/Jctft} 


in  life,  and  bear 
traces  on  their 
countenances  of 
having  gone 
through  great 
tribubtions. 

Perhaps  one 
of  the  most 
characteristic 
ceremonies  is 
!h.it  of  iUefu//<a, 
when  all  the 
brtthren  assem* 
1)  I  e  in  the 
clwpterroom  for 
the  denuncia- 
tion of  each 
other's  short- 
comings or 
breaches  of  the 
rules.  Denunci- 
ations arc  louked 
upon  as  frierully 
acts.  When 
there  is  any  Iraclc- 
vrardness  about 
them,  the  monVs  often  denounce  themselves, 
enumerating  misdeeds  of  the  mind,  \rhich 
only  a  very  severe  self  -  examination  could 
ever  have  brought  to  light.  When  all  the 
denunciations  have  been  fini.shed,  the  Abbot 
proceeds  to  mete  out  punishments.  Some- 
times a   culprit    is    bidden    remain    prostiate 
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with  his  mouth  against  the  (lags  for  a  iuiml)er  of 
hmn,  or  he  may  be  lold  ofT  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
all  his  fL'llows.     In  nearly  t;vcr>'  case  the  punish- 
ment is  one  which  would  he  considered  a 
gross   indignity  if  it   were   not  voluntnrily 
acwpted  in  all  chet?rfulness. 

On  Sunday  you  may  assist  at  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  notice  how  all  the 
lirethren  l»c.siow  upon  erch  other  the  kiss 
of  peace  before  receiving  the  Sarrameni. 
Another  day  you  arc  priviL-ged  to  enjoy  a 
chat  with  the  Abbot,  nhoim  you  find  direct- 
ing some  irrigation  works  in  the  domain 
of  the  monaster)'.  He  will  perha])S  be 
standing  among  the  oilier  workers  with  a 
STude  in  his  hand,  and  is  only  distinguish- 
able from  them  by  the  large  cross  on  his 
l-Teast :  he  has  sabots  on  his  feel,  and  his 
coarse  robe  is  dniwn  up  to  his  knees.  He 
\s  quite  willing  to  give  all  manner  of 
information  about  tht-  liistory  and  present 
otvupalions  of  the  Trappisis.  He  points 
out  that  1.1  Trappe  is  n  great  social  as  well 
as  religious  institution.  The  work  of  the 
monks  more  than  suffices  for  their  mainleii 
ance,  nor  do  they  deftend  iijion  ch.irity 
or  have  to  draw  ii[)on  the  reserves  of  the 
endowments.  Vou  can  see  for  youri^elf 
tht  multifarious  occupations  nf  the  monks, 
who  can  certainly  not  be  accused  of  le.id 
tng  useless  or  indolent  lives.  In  the  morn- 
ing,  the  outdoor  workers   assemble  with 


Iheir  various  implements  at  a  large  cross  in 
the  grounds,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  a  bleating 
on  their  labours.  Out  of  doors  you  find  them 
digging  and  draining  the  land,  shotting  horses, 
haymaking,  gardening,  lending  cattle,  and 
digging  graves. 

In  one  room  you  find  them  engaged  in  the 
various  processes  of  carpentry.  In  the  dairy 
Ihey  are  mating  huge  cheeses,  destined  to  form 
one  of  the  princijjai  items  on  their  bill  of  fare. 
Eanher  on  there  is  a  regular  factory,  where  choco- 
lates are  manufactured  for  sale  to  the  public. 

KIsewhere  they  are  busy  with  the  rough 
tailoring  necessary  for  their  costumes,  and  a 
sturdy  friar  presents  a  quaint  ap;^tearance  sitting 
at  a  sewing-Diachinc  Attached  to  the  libmry 
is  a  room  where  a  group  of  friars  is  engaged  in 
binding  books  with  professional  skill,  l-'arlher 
oji  ihtife  is  3  laundry,  where  everyone  is  obliged 
to  wasli  his  own  clothes  once  a  week. 

.\niong  the  important  institutions  of  the 
monastery  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
medical  hall  and  hospitd,  which  are  looked  upon 
iis  a  great  boon  by  the  whole  country-side. 
Indeed,  not  only  ihe  peasants  around,  but  ihe 
citizens  of  distant  towns  often  come  here  for 
advice  instead  of  consulting  the  local  doctors, 
and  the  medical  advice  given  at  the  monastery  has 
attained  to  a  great  reputation  both  far  and  near. 

At  the  time  of  ihe    Fieiich   Revolution  the 
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vow  of  silence,  exwpt  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity," 
and  reading  the  various  offices  of  the  church  in 
their  cans  as  ihcy  went  along.     As  lhe>'  could  no 
longer  till   the   ground  or  pursue  their  ordinal 
manual   labours,  ihcy  occupied    themselves    wi! 
making  lint  by  the  way.     They  kcjU  to  their  usu: 
food  and  mndc  a  point  of  s^leeping  on  straw,  thougt 
they  |)aid  at   tl>e  inns  like  ordinary   travellers  inj 
order  not  to  diiappoint  their  hosts.     When  anyoiu 
struck    tliem  or   insulted   them   by  the   way,  the; 
revenged    themselves   by  praying   for    him.     This 
incident  of  iht-ir  flight  must  have  Iieen  among   the 
most  drninalic  of  iho-^e  esriiing  linirs,  nnd  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  spticial   Providence  had  watched  over 
Ihein  lo  bring  iht-m  safely  through  nil  Ihcir  dangers 
lo  their  destination.     I-nler  on  Buonaparte  took  a 
fancy  to  them  on  hearing   that   ihey  maintained 
themselves,  and  he  encouraged  them  to  return,  but 
afterwards  he  repented  and  persecuted  them. 
The  Trap])isls  have  a  more  or  less  democratic 


Trappists  were  singled  out  for  cspcci 
ally  virulent  persecution,  and  they 
ver)-  pluckily  .started  off  for  Switzer 
land  without  in  any  way  concealing 
their  intention  to  eraigrele  or  absin 
doning  iheir  ecclesiastical  garb,  which 
was  to  the  mob  like  a  red  rag  to  -n 
bull.  On  the  tedious  pilgrimage  they 
observed  all  their  ordinances  with 
unimpaired  .stringency,  keeping  their 
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cons  t  i  t  ution. 
They  elc-ct  theirfl 
Abbot,    but  are" 
forbidden  to  con- 
cert among  them- 
selves as  lo  their 
choice.     Obedi- 
ence is  only  due 
to   him   fo   long 
as  he  conforms  to 
the  rules,     l-'romi 
time    to   time,  ai 
superior  religious 
official  comes" 
round  and  inter- 
rogates   all     ihc- 
monks     secretlyj 
comparing   opin-" 
ions  and  eliciting 
complaints    or 
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criticisms.     In  an  extreme  case  an  Abbot  could 

be  tle()Oied  by  a  chaptf  r  consisting  of  the  IiL-ads 

of  tlw    various  'I'raiipisl    monasteries,  bul  such 

an  event  is  unknou-n,  and,  so  far  .15  it  is  pnssible 

to  judge,  the  monks   an,* 

all     perlcctly     contented. 

For  the  Abbot,   rnoii;iblit 

life    is    by    no    means    .1 

quiet  retreat  from  the  t-arrs 

of  the  world,  and  he  h.is 

a  ^-cry   busy  time  of  it, 

superintendinji  everything' 

and    ministering    to     ili>j 

wants  of  his  subordiii.Ttt"^. 

His  door  must  always  1il- 

open  to  them  at  all  hour^^. 

in  case  aiiy  of  thent  should 

want  to  consult  him  ahniii 

spiritual  or  bodily  troubles, 

and  they  can  always    rely 

upon    finding    in    hiin    :i 

ready     and     sympathetie 

listener. 

If  one  of  the  friars 
happens  to  die  during 
your  visit,  it  is  an  ex 
Iremely    impressive  siglu       ^^  />**/,y™/A/,  rf/j 


Stretched  out  on  a  rude 
wooden  bier,  with  his 
brown  cloak  as  his  only 
winding  sheet,  he  occupies 

IH  the  main  position  in  the 
■  centre  of  the  church. 
H  Some  half-dozen  eandles 
■  nre  placed  around  him  in 
H  tal!  wooden  candlesticks, 
iB  and  the  friars  take  it  in 
turns  to  come  and  pray 
I'eside  him,  never  Ittaviny 
liim  night  or  day  until  tlie 
time  comes  to  lay  him  in 
tlie  grave,  which  it  has 
Ifcen  one  of  his  duties  to 
dig  for  himself.  You 
reticct  over  the  simple, 
unpretentious,  dreary  end 
of  a  man  who  has  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  the  extremes  of  self- 
sacrifice,  going  out  of  his 
way  to  deny  himself  the 
most  innocent  |»!easures 
iind  the  most  natural  com- 
Nirts  ;  the  [>e3i:efiil,  happy 
expression  of  his  face 
haunts  you  long  after  you 
have  passed  away  from 
the  church  and  monastery, 
conjuring  up  doubts  in  your  mind  as  to  the 
sterUng  value  of  those  earthly  pleasures  wliich 
you  spend  so  many  anxious  thoughts  and 
efforts  in  struggling  10  obuln. 
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A  vtirring  □airattve  of  advemura  in  North-Wcat  Canada.     How  the  noble  and  intelligent  old  mare 
Kitty  saved  the  author's  life  on  the  Ice-bound  prairie. 


HORSIi  is  counlL-J  bul  a  vain 
thiny  to  save  a  man,"  says  the 
I'salinist.  It  would,  neveriheless, 
be  intert'sling  to  collect  into  a 
book  all  instances  of  mudcrn 
times,  lliat  could  be  well  authenticated,  where 
ninn\  most  faithful  animal  friend  has  saved  the 
iiwhliT  human  from  certain  death.  I  am  going 
»i>  rolnte  how  my  old  mare  Kitty,  as  clever  a 
iri'rtluiv  fiN  ever  livi"d,  saved  my  tife  on  the  night 
n(  tht^  14th  of  Marcli,  1891,  un  the  ieebound 
jiirtliic  i»(  North-West  Canada. 

Al  the  lime  I  was  living,  wintering  rather, 

Willi   n»y  old   |>fll,  An^uf.  MacI>onald,  in  a  log 

<liitntv  hrilllim  nmidst  (he  poplar  bluffs  some 

MtV  htllt'i  itniln  of  lUl^onie  settlement.     Angus 

.>   ..i   ...   Kfyirtit  on   the    uth  011  business  tljat 

I  lit  bi'th,  und  when  I  drove  into  the 

1         wi  [tit  the  morning  of  the  t4K)\ 

aw.iiting  mc  to  the  effect 

'•\\\   that  day,  and  had  some- 

■  '(•   it«  lell  me.     Naturally   I 

<i>>U'«  to  meet  him. 

.    I  leaint  that   the 

■lit    j.,\o  that  afliTnoon. 

Hi-.l  tintcj  as  she  had 

ill  the  utuuntiiins. 

.  utiit>  I  iu4iivd  that 


a  great  diange  liad  come  o\'er  the  wealhcr. 
The  sun  had  vanished,  and  the  sky  was  covered 
with  a  whitish-grey  mass  of  cloud.  There 
wasn't  the  fliintest  breath  of  wind,  and  the 
silence  on  the  plains  was  death -like.  The 
sharp  tinkling  of  my  sleigh  bells  and  the  sullen 
swish  of  the  runners  over  the  snow-bed  created 
a  disturbance  that  was  intensified  a  thousandfold 
by  the  entire  lack  of  other  sounds.  The  air  did 
not  strike  me  as  being  [jarticularly  rold  ;  indeed, 
when  I  got  back  I  discovered  that  the  spirit 
thermometer,  hanging  oulsidc,  only  rt^istcrtd 
42deg,  of  frost. 

'I'herc  was  plenty  to  do  in  the  shanty,  so  the 
time  passed  quickly.  1  tidied  up,  put  my 
dinner — some  stew,  I  remember — on  the  stove, 
then  mixed  and  began  to  knead  the  bread. 
During  this  latter  operation  I  thought  of  a 
favourite  little  joke  of  my  pal's.  He  used  to 
say  he  liketl  kneading  the  bread,  bei^iiise  it  was 
sucli  a  splendid  way  of  cleaning  his  hands  I 
After  a  time  I  thought  that  the  stove  must  be 
going  out.  I  was  wrong,  for  it  was  burning 
fiercely.  It  was  the  temix.Tature  chat  was  falling. 
I  put  on  my  c:ip  and  mitis,  and  went  out  to  feed 
the  horses.  1  glanced  at  the  thermometer — 
3odeg.  below  zero.  A  drop  indeed  !  The  air  was 
as  keen  .is  a  knife.     Now  and  then  there  came  a 
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puffof  wind  which  sent  the  snow-dust  whirling 
alon^  tiK'  trail  in  a  scries  uf  liny  wiiir)|>ools.  Tht* 
clouds  Mrcined  to  be  lower,  and  were  twisting  in 
an  ominous  T.-ishion.  I  attended  in  the  burses, 
ving  my  Kilty,  as  usual,  the  share  of  Hen- 
min,  patted  licr,  and  went  back  to  iho  shanty. 
Hardly  had  I  closed  the  door,  when  there  came 
a  rjuick  knock.  I  opened  the  door  agaiii,  and 
admitted  a  Sioux  Indian,  who  had  his  fffte 
hard  by,  and  who  visitetl  us  nearly  ever)'  day. 
He  was  a  cunning  ras<.'al,  hut  I  liked  him,  and, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  could  crust  him. 

'"Ho!"  he  cried,  shaking  the  snow  from  his 
moccasins.  Then  he  put  up  his  head,  and 
sniffed  at  the  odour  of  aiy  slew.  "  IVash-t^,* 
boy!" 

I  was  glad  of  his 
company,  and  gave 
him  sonic  dinner — 
the  object  of  his  visit. 
He  told  nie  of  the  fur- 
bearers  that  had  lieen 
seen  lately  in  ihi-  dis* 
tricl,  the  bear  thai  lie 
had  tracked  almost  10 
the  Heaver  Hills,  and 
the  pack  of  wolves  in 
hiding  at  l.oun  Creek, 
and  many  other  tales. 
Finally  he  announced 
his  inleniiori  of  stay- 
ing niih  nie  all  night. 
"No,  you  don't,"  I 
said.  "  You'll  just 
clear  out.  and  get 
back  to  your  squaw." 

Then  he  lold  me 
of  the  great  storm 
lliflt  ^ras  coming.  He 
described  the  anger 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
mighiy  wind  tliat  he 
would  semi  to  des- 
troy his  foes;  but  as 
he  found  me  hope- 
lessly obdurate,  he 
dropped  the  subject, 
and  prosaioilly  de 
mandcd  "Tobak." 
1  generally  kept  some 

vile  tobacco  that  I  couldn't  possibly  smoke 
myself  for  my  native  friends,  and  I  satisfied  him 
ttiih  some  of  this.  In  the  meantime,  while  he 
smoked  and  I  mended  some  clull-.es,  the  perfect 
silence  ouiside  continued. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  became  broken.  .As 
we  were  5<}uaiting  together  near  the  stove,  there 
Came,  with  the  suddenness  of  electricity,  a  rush- 

■  V«y  nice. 
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ing  and  a  shriek,  a  terrific  blow  struck  the  side 
of  the  shanty,  and  the  next  instant  |Kindemonium 
reigned  supreme.  The  wind  howled,  as  though 
spirits  innumerable  were  fighting  in  the  air ; 
everj'thing  in  the  plat:c  shook  or  creaked  dis- 
mally, while  strange  noises  crept  up  from  every 
side.  The  snow  sprang  from  the  ground,  and 
formed  an  impermeable  curtain  through  which 
no  eye  could  penetrate.  ICarth,  sky,  and 
atmosphere  wore  the  same  appearance — a  grey, 
raging  whirlwind  uf  blinding  snow.  1  went  to 
the  storm  door,  but  a  furious  cloud  of  ice- 
crystals  lashed  me  across  the  face  like  a  many- 
thonged  whip,  and  I  fell  hafk  with  every  feature 
smarting.  The  bli7-Z3rd  had  arrived.  It  was 
then  about  2.30. 

"  I  reckon  I'll  go 
and  hitch  up,"  I  said 
to  the  Indian.  "  I 
nmst  get  to  Halgoutc, 
and  I'd  better  shift 
before  it  gets  worse." 
In  his  sensible 
native  fashion  he  tried 
to  dissuade  me,  but 
the  Hnglishman  is  a 
stubborn  fool  at  best, 
and  1  would  ga  I 
gave  him  permission 
to  stay  at  the  shanty 
until  we  returned. 
My  motives  were  not 
disinterested,  because 
he  w<Jiild  keep  the 
stove  going  at  full 
blast,  and  we  should 
not  have  the  horrible 
discomfort  of  coming 
back  to  a  house 
where  everything  was 
hopelessly  frozen  up. 
Tht;n  1  muffled,  and 
it  may  interest  readers 
to  know  exactly  what 
I  wore.  Two  sets  of 
thick  lambs  \v  o  « I 
underclothing,  flannel 
shirt,  two  waistcoats, 
a  cardigan,  and  coat ; 
three  pairs  of  woollen 
socks,  over  these  a  long  p.iir  of  Arctic  socks, 
lined  with  wool,  and  reaching  to  the  knees, 
the  whole  protected  by  buckskin  nmccasins 
that  had  been  made  fur  me  by  the  wife  of  my 
present  compinion  ;  a  pair  of  tweed  trousers, 
and  over  these  a  stout  piir  of  corduroys;  an 
otter  rap  pulled  down  to  my  eyes,  and  well 
over  those  tender  features  the  ears  :  a  great 
buffalo  coat,  made  out  of  an  old  bull,  with  a 
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In  ;  this  was  secured 
wnist,  wliile  another 
■■■uuo-T  wem  ruunu  my  netk  nnd  thrreit  ;  on 
my  hanils  a.  pair  of  woollen  mitls,  and  ovur 
thcic  a  splendid  pair  of  lined  qUl-t  driving 
milts  ovtr  a  fool,  in  length,  A  veritable  suit 
of  armour ! 

At  the  bottom  of  the  cutter  (a  light  sleigh) 
there  was  a  bed  of  straw,  covered  by  a  rug.  I 
was  tucked  in  by  n  cowhide,  with  over  all  a 
fine  buffalo  rol'c,  which  was  the  property  of 
Angus.  The  temperature  when  I  started  was 
iSdeg.  betow  zero,  \\hich  was  a  decided  jump, 
but,  with  thai  wind,  the  cold  was  frightful. 

1  5li|jf>ed  itno  Kitty's  stable,  wiped  away  the 
frost  from  her  neck  and  the  icicles  from  her 
nose,  thein  threw  the  harness  over  her  blanket, 
the  Indian  assistint;  ine  in  his  usual  manner— by 
looking  on.  The  old  lady  whinnied,  and  rubbed 
her  head  afTeclionately  upon  my  shoulder.  Five 
minutes  later  we  wire  off,  drngging  across  the 
uneven  snow-bed,  with  the  wind  at  the  right 
side. 

Though  it  w;is  caHy  in  the  afternoon,  it  might 
almost  have  bt-tn  night.  The  blizzard  was  not 
ver)-  bad  at  that  time,  but  I  could  not  see  more 
Uian  two  yards  ahead.  The  grey  whirling  snow 
surrounded  us  conijiletely,  and  the  noise  of  the 
ice  tempest  was  terrific.  Now  and  again  I 
could  see  a  ghastly  outline  that  marked  some 
btuJT,  and  once  the  spectral  shape  of  another 
horse  and  cutt<?r  flitted  by  with  the  wind.  The 
snow-clad  occup.Tnt  raised  his  arm,  and  I 
shouted,  as  probably  he  had  done,  but,  of 
course,  neither  could  hear  the  other. 

I'hough  the  trail  was  perfectly  invisible,  and 
it  was  like  travftlin^'  across  the  ocean  without  a 
compass,  I  made  no  mistake,  and  after  a  lime 
we  came  safely  to  Balgonie.  I  put  Kitty  up  in 
the  church  stable  (erected  for  the  use  of  settlers 
who  drove  or  rode  across  prairie  to  the  Sunday 
service),  then  staggered  through  the  deserted 
setdement— every  house  was  sealed  up  tightly, 
and  there  was  absolutely  not  a  single  sign  of  life 
—to  the  depot,  where  I  found  the  agent  with  his 
knees  almost  touching  a  red-hot  stove,  that  did 
not  seem  to  be  giving  out  a  scrap  of  heat.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiry  concerning  the  Atlantic 
exoress,  he  said  :  "  She's  been  cancelled.  A 
ge  came  half  an  hour  ago.  She's  blocked 
i  blizzard." 

my  journey  had  been  for  nothing.  Angus 
not  arrive  until  the  following  morning,  in 
■*ase.  I  stated  my  intention  of  returning 
and  the  agent  stared.  "You  can't  do  it," 
i.  "  It's  getting  worse  every  minute." 
n  going,  anyhow,"  I  said.     "  It's  only  five 

;  known  a  mar 


to  go  a   hundred  yards  from  his  housv  to  the 

stable,  night  like  this,"  he  went  on,  "Still,  if 
it's  suicide  you're  after,  I  gtiess  5'ou  know  vour 
own  hand  bt.'sl." 

I  chatted  with  him  fur  a  few  minutes  ;  then 
arranged  oiy  mtifHers  for  departure.  He  gave 
nie  a  drink  of  ice-cold  water,  which  15  by  far 
the  best  thing  to  pre-scrve  warmth  in  the  body 
— spirits,  I  may  mention,  are  fatal  "  Better 
put  up  at  the  Queen's,"  he  suggested. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  a  bit  of  wind,"  I  said. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  as  I  moved  off.  "  You 
Englishmen  are  all  darned  fools,  anyhow." 

I  laughed,  and  he  shouted  after  me,  '*  I'll 
come  to  your  funeral  to  show  there's  no  bad 
feeling."  I  just  caught  these  words  through 
the  howling  of  the  gale  and  the  rattling  of  some 
loosened  tin  that  protected  the  roof.  Then  I 
fought  my  way  to  the  stable,  alongside  of  the 
houses,  and  again,  though  with  consiBerabte 
difficulty,  hitched  up  Kitty  to  the  cutter.  "  I'll 
go  a  little  way,"  I  said  to  myself,  "and  turn 
back  if  it's  too  bad."  I  was  soon  to  discover 
that  over-confidence  in  one's  powers  can  be  a 
very  dangerous  thing.  I  lay  back  in  the  cutter. 
Kitty  bent  her  neck  to  the  task,  and  we  scraped 
away  over  the  snow.  The  blizzard  was  at  its 
height.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene, 
or  even  to  give  any  idea  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  could  see  absolutely  nothing,  except  a 
whirling  ocean  of  grey  -  dark  snow  and  ice 
crystals.  Around  me  lay  chaos  and  night— a 
raging,  blasting,  freezing  night.  The  wind  on 
my  face  felt  like  the  hot  touch  of  fire.  When 
I  held  my  hand  just  before  my  face  I 
couldn't  see  it.  Kitty,  of  course,  was  entirely 
invisible. 

I  soon  weakened  in  my  resolution.  I  would 
stay  the  night  in  the  settlement,  and  drive  out 
with  Angus  in  the  morning.  I  pulled  Kitty 
round— she  came  unwillingly,  and  I  guided  her 
along  the  way  I  thought  we  had  come,  though 
she  rebelled  constantly.  The  knowledge  came 
to  me  suddenly  that,  although  we  had  only  just 
left  it,  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  in  which  direction 
the  setdement  lay.  The  thought  that  I  had  so 
quickly  lost  my  bearings  terrified  me.  I  should 
have  the  wind  at  my  right  side,  I  thought,  but 
the  wind  seemed  to  be  shifting  constantly.  I 
pulled  my  old  mare  round,  and  tried  again, 
with  similar  results.  The  effort  began  to  tell 
upon  me  at  once,  for  the  incessant  pulling  at 
the  lines  numbed  my  hands.  I  began  to  realize 
that  I  was  lost  on  the  prairie  in  a  blizzard,  and 
I  knew  well  that  in  such  cases  the  usual  ending 
was  death— an  easy,  painless  death,  certainly,  but 
still  an  ending  to  all  things.  That  is  hard  when 
nnf^  is  youns  and  full  of  strength.  I  shouted  at 
an('  side  to  side.     She 
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stopped  altogether,  :ind  though  I  could  not  see 
her,  1  felt  that  she  was  looking  back  upuii  tne 
reproachfully. 

]  scraped  away  the  snow,  and  found  that  we 
were  upon  prairie  and  off  the  trail  Kor  a  mere 
second  the  snow  clouds  parted,  and  I  pcr- 
ceivfxj,  or  fancied  I  saw,  a  patch  of  dark  earth 


where  many  lives  ha^-e  lieen,  apjwrently  foolisnly» 
lost,  I  have  often  listened  to  stay-at-home  men 
discussinji  "over  the  nuts  and  wine"  the  methods 
thai  should  have  been  employed.  Why  didn't 
they  do  this,  or  that?  It  is  so  easy  to  uilk  sa 
Had  I  been  sitting  warm  and  comfortable  in  the 
shanty,  and  had  anyone  asked  me  what  course  I 


'  vrk  wiwR  Off  tHK  rKAimi  a 


thai  ine  wind  had  cleared  of  snow.  I  guided 
Kitty  towards  it.  and  at  once  felt  the  cuitter 
scraping  against  bushes,  mid  when  I  put  out  my 
hand  it  encountered  the  slim  iwigs  of  the 
saskatoon.  Ai  the  same  lime  we  were  almost 
ovenurned  by  a  snow-hidden  log.  W'e  weic 
passing  the  side  of  a  bliilT,  but  I  could  not 
locale  it.  My  hands  wtre  almost  duad.  I 
dropped  the  lines  in  despair,  and  buried  myself 
more  closely  beneath  the  buffalo  robe. 

Had  ray  hands  been  the  last  to  "go,"  I 
should  never  have  survived  that  night,  for  the 
»mple  reason  that  I  should  have  exercised  my 
own  inferior  judgment  to  tlie  end.  Providenti- 
ally they  were  the  first  [>ortiori  of  my  body  lo 
succumb.  Let  nie  point  out  the  exlttme 
difficulty  of  acting  wjili  deliberate  forethought 
at  a  moment  of  great  peril.       After  some  crisis, 


should  follow  were  I  to  he  lost  in  a  blizzard,  I 
should  have  sjiid  directly,  "  My  Kitty  is  one  of 
the  cleverest  horses  on  the  prairie,  and  all  I 
should  do  would  be  lo  cover  myself  up  and  let 
her  take  me  where  she  liked.  She  would  bring 
me  to  a  place  of  s.ifety."  Hut  this  is  exactly 
what  I  didn't  do,  at  least,  not  until  I  was  com- 
]x-l!ed  lo  give  up  the  slruiigle. 

l-'eeling  herself  free,  Kitty  veered  off  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction  and  stopped.  More 
by  instinct  than  anything  else,  I  understood  that 
she  was  ^nifting  al  the  wind,  and  pawing  up  the 
snow  that  she  might  take  her  bearings  from  the 
ground  beneath.  After  a  long  pause,  she  went 
on,  soon  to  stop  again,  and  so  on  for  a  i>eriod 
that  seemed  to  lengthen  out  into  hours. 

Uy  this  time  I  liad  covered  my  head  com- 
pletely with  the  buflalo  robe,  and  by  in  the 
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cutter  as  though  it  had  been  a  bed.  A  sudden 
terror  had  come  over  me ;  I  could  not  look  any 
longer  at  the  whirling  snow  that  rushed  and 
shrieked  all  around,  until  it  assumed  strange, 
ghost-like  shapes,  whirling;  and  spectral  figures 
that  rushed  by,  howling  continually,  and  beckon- 
ing me  on  to  my  fate.  In  addition  to  the  frightful 
cold  the  isolation  was  so  terrible,  I  felt  that  I 
was  cut  apart  completely  from  the  world,  and 
that  I  should  never  again  look  upon  the  face  of 
a  fellow-creature.  Then  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  begin  thinking  upon  unpleasant  subjects,  but 
my  brain  was  weakening,  and  the  frost  was 
gradually  overmastering  my  body. 

I  thought  of  wild  Indian  legends,  th.it  I  had 
listened  to  and  laughed  at  when  the  sun  had 
been  shining  brightly.  Now  they  made  me 
shudder,  and  once  I  half  rose  with  a  shriek,  for 
I  imagined  that  some  unnatural  being  was  lean- 
ing over  the  sleigh  with  hands  outreached  to  kill 
me.  I  thought  of  the  search  parties  that  always 
traversed  the  prairies  after  a  great  blizzard,  to  find 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  missing  from  their 
homes.  I  remembered  how,  early  in  the  spring, 
when  a  farmer  was  cutting  hay  in  a  "sleugh  "  at 
Canington  Manor,  he  had  suddenly  come  across 
a  dreadful  skeleton,  which,  by  certain  articles 
still  clinging  to  it,  was  identified  as  the  remains 
of  a  young  man  who  had  been  lost  in  a  blizzard 
two  winter:  previously.  I  thought  of  Angus 
donning  his  threadbare  black  suit,  which  I  had 
seen  him  wear  once  or  twice,  that  lie  might 
follow  me  to  the  grave,  which  they  would  cut 
out  of  the  frozen  ground  with  their  axes. 

Shivering  with  cold  and  terror,  I  lay  there, 
with  the  ice  tempest  raging  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  I  had  no  idea  what  portion  of  the 
prairie  I  was  in — indeed,  I  was  past  troubling 
much  about  it  So  torpid  was  my  brain  that 
not  once  did  it  occur  to  me  that  I  was  depend- 
ing upon  a  horse  for  my  life  ;  not  once  did  I 
congratulate  myself  upon  being  drawn  by  Kitty, 
who  knew  every  inch  of  the  homeward  track. 
I  only  felt  that  my  senses  were  gradually  going, 
that  I  was  succumbing  to  that  fearful  cold.  My 
body  from  the  waist  downwards  was  numbed 
and  like  lead.  At  that  stage  I  could  not 
possibly  have  stood  upright  unaided,  neither 
had  I  strength  in  my  arms  to  even  gather  up 
the  reins.  In  another  hour  at  most  I  know  I 
should  have  sunk  into  that  fatal  sleep  from 
which  there  is  no  awakening. 

By  a  superhuman  effort  I  cast  off  the  stupor. 
I  tried  to  drag  myself  upright,  and  when  I 
failed  I  shouted  wildly  at  Kitty.  She  took  no 
notice  —it  is  not  likely  that  she  heard  me.  The 
cutter  went  dragging  on,  rising  and  dipping 
through  the  almost  solid  wall  of  ice  and  snow. 
My  face  felt  as  though  a  red-hot  mask  was  being 


pressed  against  it.  For  the  first  time  I  heard 
along  the  wind  the  intermittent  baying  of  wolves. 
I  realized  what  an  easy  prey  I  should  fall  were 
they  the  dreaded  timber  wolves. 

I  seemed  to  have  been  stretched  there  for 
hours.  It  had  often  been  my  boast  that  I  could 
endure  cold  better  than  roost  men,  and  that 
night  proved  that  the  boast  was  no  idle  one.  I 
never  lost  consciousness  throughout  the  vhole 
of  that  terrible  journey.   I  remember  Archdeacon 

\V saying,  after  he  had  been  marvellously 

rescued  from  the  clutch  of  a  Polar  bear  within 
the  circle,  "The  only  thought  that  occurred  to 
my  mind  was  the  idea  how  weak  a  creature 
is  man  when  brought  in  opposition  with  the 
animal."  He  would  have  died  with  that  thought 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  I  expect.  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  feeling  envy  and  anger 
for  my  faithful  animal  ally.  Envy,  because  she 
could  make  her  way  through  that  terrific  storm  ; 
and  anger,  because  she  so  evidently  knew  what 
she  was  doing,  while  I,  the  superior  human,  lay 
helpless  and  semi-unconscious. 

On  we  went,  still  on,  as  though  for  ever, 
sometimes  crashing  through  the  willow  scrub  at 
the  borders  of  a  bluff,  sometimes  striking  heavily 
upon  a  point  of  rock.  Kitty  stopped  frequently, 
and  each  time  I  thought  it  was  impossible  that 
she  could  continue  the  journey,  but  I  was 
always  mistaken,  until  she  pulled  up  suddenly, 
and  I  felt,  wlien  I  put  out  my  head,  with  the 
fear  of  a  child  creeping  from  its  bed  by  night, 
that  the  force  of  the  wind  was  considerably 
broken. 

Where  had  we  come  to?  Had  she  stopped, 
utterly  played  out,  in  some  thick  bluff?  I  could 
fuel  no  bushes.  She  seemed  to  be  pawing  at 
something  hard,  and  once  I  fancied  I  heard  her 
whinny  impatiently.  Suddenly,  I  felt  certain  that 
the  liquid  stream  of  ice  and  snow  rushing  past 
had  been  momentarily  illumined  by  a  dull  yellow 
ray.  I  dared  not  hope,  but  I  strained  my  frost- 
covered  eyes,  and  shouted  again  and  again  in  a 
feeble  voice  that  was  utterly  drowned  in  the 
tumult.  The  glow  came  again,  and  it  was 
stronger — perhaps  my  eyes  were  clearer.  It- 
seemed  to  become  permanent.  In  that  light  the 
ice  crystals  looked  like  millions  of  rushing  stars 
surging  past  into  space.  Before  I  could  cry  out 
ag;iin,  arms  went  round  my  body.  I  could  see 
nothing.  I  had  a  dim  idea  that  I  was  going  to 
be  murdered,  but  I  felt  quite  indifferent.  I  was 
dragged  out  of  the  cutter,  over  the  snow,  into  a 
place  that  seemed  altogether  strange  and  unreal, 
for  it  was  full  of  light  and  warmth,  the  tumult 
sounded  faraway,  while  the  hot  sensation  of  ice 
beating  upon  my  face  had  ceased.  I  saw  a  dusky 
face  bending  over  me.  I  realized  that  I  was  in 
tny  own  shanty,  that  Kitty  had  brought  me  home 
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ihrough  ihe  bliward  and  hnd  saved  my  life. 
"Kiiiy,"  I  gronned.  "  Ix>ok  .ifter  her."  Then 
[  became  unconscious. 

It  was  lucky  dial  I  fainted,  for  both  my 
lands,  with  my  chin,  nose,  and  ears,  were  frozen. 
Before  I  recovered  ihe  [ndian  hnd  thawed  them 


were  gone,  and  1  soon  discovered  that  she 
couldn't  trot  more  than  two  miles  at  a  strclclx. 
She  was  a  singularly  ugly  mare,  other  people 
said.  They  could  not  see  her  with  my  eyes. 
Once  she  saved  me  from  arrest ;  once  from 
death ;    several     times     from      an     awkward 


"  '  Kirrr,'  i  owamkd.  '  look  Amx  nkx." 


out  with  the  aid  oi  ice-cold  water,  and  I  was 
spared  the  a^ony  of  feelinj;  them  return  to  life. 
The  following  day  I  was  ;iboul  again,  weak  and 
very  nervous,  the  parts  that  bad  been  frozen 
burning  and  dreadfully  tender,  but  otherwise 
none  the  worse  for  my  adventuri;.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  many  were  less  fnrtuiKile  llian  I. 
Five  deaths  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  there 
must  have  l^een  others  that  I  did  noi  hear  of. 
Angus  returned  home  during  the  afternoon,  and 
as  he  too  had  been  through  adventures,  wc  had 
much  to  tell  each  other. 

My  dear  old  Kitty  never  recovered  from  the 
«train  of  that  night.     Her  ner\'e  and  strength 


pcjsition.  She  is  dea<i  now.  I  buried  her 
myself,  at  the  edge  of  a  bluff  on  the  White 
Sand  River,  but  nobody  e)se  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  little  pile  of  stones,  erected  on 
the  patch  of  flowering  grass  that  leads  down 
to  the  white  sand  s])it.  1  was  last  there  on  a 
glorious  evening  in  summer,  and  when  I  rode 
away  on  a  three-year-old  son  of  Kittys,  through 
the  gaudy  marigolds  and  sunflowers  of  the 
prairie,  1  cast  many  a  sad  glance  back  at  the 
lonely  spot,  which  I  should  probably  never  see 
again,  where  X  had  buried  the  faithl'ul  old  marc 
who  had,  I  might  almost  say,  given  her  life 
for  mc 


arrative  of  a  gentleman  who  watched  the  ^reat  river  oT  molten  lava  flowing  aleadily  on  its 
destructive  courae.  lUuetratcd  by  a  moat  iniereating  set  of  photographs  showing  the  terrible 
atnam   at   various  stages  of  its  journey.       The   photographs  wrre  taken   at    intcrvala   of  about 

twenty  minutes. 


k 

I 
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N  iSSi  I  was  planting  c:itic  at 
HoauaiH),  tn  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
on  Uic  -slopes  of  Moiia  l.oa,  the 
great  active  volcano  :  4,450ft.  in 
height.  The  great  crater  is  al  the 
top  ui  ihc  tnounuin  above  the  snow-line,  and 
on  ihc  slofic  of  the  mountain 
4«coort.  above  the  sea  is  tlie 
crater  of  Kilauca,  which  con- 
tains* the  celebrated  lake  of 
Diultcn  lava  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  whieh  was  visible 
ever\-  evening  from  my  Iiqusc. 
Muna  I^oa  ts  a  long,  dome- 
shaped  mountain,  which  was 
entirely  in  view  from  my 
house,  as  only  a  vallej',  about 
thirty  miles  across  as  the  crow 
flies,  lay  between  us  and  the 
mountain.  One  night  my 
friend  Mr.  I*wes  and  I  were 
awakened  by  the  doi;s  bark- 
ing, and  as  wild  cattle  often 
got  in  the  cane  at  night,  vtti 
picked  up  our  rifles  and  went 
out.  We  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  anything,  but  as  we 
turned  the  corner  of  the  house,  in  full  view  of 
Mona  Loa,  we  saw  shoot  up  into  the  air  full 
1,000ft.  a  fountain  of  red  lava  from  the  crater  at 
the  summit.  The  lava  then  commenred  10  run 
down  the  moun- 
tain side  like  a 
great  red  snake. 
'ihe    sicht     was 
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and  die    third  Bow    ran  towards  the  town  of 
Hilo. 

This  third  flow  is  the  one  from  which  the  photo- 
graphs accompanying  this  article  were  taken. 
In  its  course  it  met  the  Waiakea  stream,  one  of 
those  streams  wliich  in  the  rainy  season  are 
turbulent  rivers,  and  during 
the  dry  season  are  reduced  to 
hardly  running  at  alt.  In 
some  places  the  bed  of  the 
stream  abruptly  takes  a  drop 
of  50ft.  or  60ft.  into  a  deep 
pool  below.  The  first  photo- 
graph illustrates  the  Liva 
bej^innin^  to  jwur  over  such  3 
|)Uice  in  the  \\"aiakea  stream. 
Vou  will  ob.serve,  if  you  look 
closely  at  the  phciograph,  that 
the  lava  has  already  filled  up 
the  bed  of  the  stream  above, 
and  that  in  the  centre  the 
lava  had  so  far  cooled  from 
contact  with  the  bed  of  the 
stream  that  it  had  piled  up 
on  itself,  and  only  one  J 
little  trickle  of  lava  shon*s  m 
il-self,  whereas  at  the  sides 
it  is  gaining  strength  from  fresh  accessions 
from  above,  and  is  already  commencing  to  ■ 
gaiti  on  the  water  in  the  pool  and   piling  up    ■ 


I 


on  itself. 
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In  the  second  phutogniph,  ukirn  twt:nty 
minutes  after  the  first,  you  «ill  see  that  the  lava 
in  the  centre  is  gaining  very  slowly :  ihc  sniall 
trickle  in  the  centre  has  stopped  where  It  was, 
but  fn-sh  itreains  are  beginning  lo  pour  over 
the  sides,  and  the  lava  is  beginning  to  exhibit 
the  ropy  form  in  which  it  flows— which  can  be 
best  likened  lo  The  way  melted  toffy  looks  when 
it  is  poured  out.  Although  the  lara  is  fluid,  yet 
it  is  so  viscid  that  it  ap|n'ars  niore  lo  be  [>ushed 
forward  by  the  mass  at  the  rear  Chan  to  flow 
forward  of  itself:  hence  the  peculiar  ropy  form  it 
so  often  assumes, 
which  may  be 
very  well  seen  by 
looking  at  the 
pile  of  lava  form- 
mg  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the 
photograph, 
where  it  nas  built 
up  out  of  reach 
of  the  water. 

Sly  6rsl  close 
view  of  the  flow 
was  at  night  It 
was  the  second 
stream  running 
towards  Pahali. 
The  flow,  about 
jooft  in  breadlli, 
and  Soft,  in 
height,  was  com- 
ing down  the  bed 
of  a  dry  gulch,  in 
the  midst  of  the 
forest,  o  glowing, 


nvelled  up 
dry  grass.  The 
crash  of  the  fall- 
ing trees,  tlie  irre- 
sistible onward 
r 1 0  w  of  the 
molten  lava,  the 
inttnse  red  glare, 
the  fearful  lu-at, 
although  the 
wind  was  blowing 
strongly  at  our 
lacks,  and  tlie 
inky  blackness  of 
the  surrounding 
tropical  forest 
made  .1  picture 
never  to  be  rorgotten.  The  animals  and  birds 
were  so  frightened  that  we  came  upon  a  covey 
of  wild  turkeys  that  made  no  attempt  to  escape 
till  we  got  right  up  to  them  ;  and  even  then,  if 
the  leading  meniUrr  of  our  party  had  not  been 
so  greedy  and  tried  to  catch  two  at  once,  with 
the  result  that  he  tripped  and  rolled  head  over 
heels,  he  would  have  secured  one. 

The  third  photograph,  taken  twenty  minutes 
from  No,  2,  is  taken  from  the  side,  as  by  this 
time  the  heat  and  steam  made  it  impossible 
for  the  man  taking  the  photographs  to  remain 
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nny  longer  ih  his  fonner  position,  facing  the 
ilow. 

In  ihls  photogr.nph  you  will  see  what  an  en- 
croachment the  lava  has  made  on  ihc  water  in 
ihe  pool,  the  heaps  of  lava  stretching  far  out 
mto  the  iK)ol.  The  lava  now  has  really  become 
a  cascade,  and  on  the  left  you  will  sec  the  extra 
ordinary  farms,  like  lon^  pipes,  assumed  by  the 
flowing  hva.  The  hissing  steam,  the  molleii 
lava,  and  the  sulphuious  smell  of  the  escaping 
gases  gav^:  a  very  good  idea  of  the  jwpular 
descriptions  of  Hades. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  fascination  of 
watching  a  scene  like  this,  I  once  took  a  party 
of  friends  down  into  the  crater  of  Kilautvi  iiy 
night,  to  see  the  molten  lake.  We  had  promised 
the  lan<llord  at  the  Volcano  House  tlial  we 
would  return  at 
9  p-in.,  but  the 
spectacle  was  so 
grand  tliat  Tcoutd 
not  get  them  to 
reiurn  till  two 
o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  vain 
1  pleaded  our 
[1  r  f»  ni  i  s  e ,  m  )■ 
wife's  anxiety- 
get  them  to  move 
1  could  not  ; 
and,  as  I  was 
acting  as  guide 
on  this  occasion, 
I  dare  not  leave 
Ihem  to  find  their 
way  home.  The 
molten  lava  was 
covered  wilh  a 
black  slag  when 
we  first  got  there, 
w  h  i  ch  slowly 
rolled  away  like  a  scroll,  and  then  the  waves 
of  red-hi>t  lava  began  to  dash  against  the 
lava  cliffs  surroundini;  the  lake,  and  every 
now  and  then  masses  from  these  cliffs,  under- 
mined at  their  base,  would  fall  into  the  riKiring, 
seething  flood.  Then  fountain  after  fountain 
of  molten  bva  burst  up  high  into  the  air  from 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  No  wonder  all  sense 
of  time  becomes  lost  in  a  scene  like  this.  The 
landlord  at  the  Valcano  House  was  very  much 
alarmed  at  our  prolonged  absence,  as  he  had 
seen  the  violent  eruption  from  the  edge  of 
the  crater  that  had  ukrn  place  while  we 
were  there,  and  concluded  that  we  had  l>een 
engulfed  by  the  lava.  He  started  down  inio 
the  crater,  bitterly  reproaching  himself  for 
having  allowed  us  to  go  down  into  the  crater  by 
night,    which  bad  not  l>een  allowed    for  some 


years  on  account  of  the  danger.  On  Bnding  we 
were  safe,  his  anxiety  turned  to  anger  at  the 
fright  we  had  given  him,  and  we  received  ft 
most  amusing  scolding,  which  chiefly  fell  on  my 
head,  as  he  said  an  uld  kamainha  (/.c,  old 
resident)  like  myself  ought  lo  have  known 
better,  which  was  rather  hard  after  all  I  had 
done  to  try  and  persuade  them  to  come  home 
at  the  proper  lime.  A  native  called  Kahakina 
showed  on  this  occasion  an  instance  of 
heroism  which  is  worthy  of  record.  My  wife, 
who  was  very  frightened  at  our  long  absence, 
implored  him  to  go  down  into  the  crater  to  see 
what  had  happened  lo  Koke  (my  native  name): 
but  he  refust-d,  saying  I'ele  was  angry  with  us 
for  throwing  stones  into  the  molten  lava  the 
night  Ijcfore,  and  that   we  were  all  dead.     The 
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other  natives  also  told  him  not  to  go.  At 
last,  seeing  my  wife  crying,  he  said,  "  I  will  go 
for  love  of  Roke,  but  I  know  I  go  to  my  death, 
as  I'ele  is  angry."  ^^■hich  there  is  no  doubt  he 
honestly  believed. 

In  photograph  No.  4,  which  is  taken  still 
farther  away  to  the  side,  owing  lo  the  great  heal, 
we  now  have  a  view  of  the  l,iva  above  the 
cascade  as  well  as  below.  The  lava  above, 
where  it  hxs  Iieen  momentarily  stop[)ed  by  the 
rocks  in  Ihe  bed  of  the  stream,  has  piled  up  on 
itself  in  jajKcd  heaps.  l)own  below,  the  lava 
has  so  far  filled  up  the  deep  pool  that  the  drop 
of  the  cascade  has  lieen  reduced  to  about  a 
qu.irler  its  former  height  on  the  left,  but  the 
steam  rising  lo  the  right  shows  that  in  [he  centre 
there  is  still  some  water  left.  The  lava,  now 
increased  in  quantity,  and  therefore  more  fluid. 
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Kit  does  not  so  quickly  lose  its  heat,  has  iosl 
to  3  great  t-xtcnt  itei  rupy  clniractLT,  and  h  0ow- 
mg  in  a  broader  sheet-like  form. 

In  photogmph  No.  5  you  set-  thv  appearance 
of  ihc  flow  when  the  streatn  had  been  filled 
up  10  its  banks.     Not   a  vestiL'L-  remains  of  the 


part  of  it.  I  could  just  distinguish  the  piles  of 
bone*,  but  suddenly  came  to  a  part  where  the 
track  made  a  sharp  turn.  I  could  not  see  the 
next  pile,  .ind  utterly  unconscious  that  tlie  road 
had  turned,  I  kept  straight  on,  lelUjig  my  horse 
walk  on,   l)opi^^  that  he  would  liiid  the  track. 
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ttees  and  undeit>rush  which  show  in  the 
prerious  photograph.  Nothing  I'ut  widcspre.'ad 
desobtion  lemams.  The  Inva  here  has  taken 
the  form  called  by  the  naiive.s  rahoehoe. 
Cracked  from  the  combined  eJTccls  of  cool- 
ing and  pressure,  it  looks  as  if  sonic 
Tlian  has  been  smashing  it  with  a  gigantic 
hammer.  Nn  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can 
conceive  the  awful  desolation  of  a  scene  like 
this.  Mile  after  mile  it  stretches  away  to  the 
far  horizon,  with  nothing  to  break  the  monotony 
to  the  eye  but  masse.s  of  twisted  and  riven  lava. 
A  ride  over  a  trackless  waste  of  lava  like  this 
Qndcr  a  tropical  sun  is  somelhioK  dreadful. 
TTie  heat  beating  up  from  the  rocks,  the  death- 
like stillness,  and  the  utter  abscn{:c  of  any 
ti\-ing  thing  besides  oneself  and  horse  bring 
a  feeling  of  hopeless  weariness  that  the  lava 
will  never  end. 

On  the  way  round  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island  there  Is  a  track — you  cannot  call  it  a  road 
—on  the  way  froin  the  Waiuica  Plaiiis  to  Koua, 
over  the  lava,  about  twenty  miles  long,  wliicli  is 
marked  out  at  intervals  of  about  fioft.  by  piles 
of  bones  of  th<.'  mules  and  horses  that  have 
died  there.  One  time  in  1S78  I  was  travelling 
over  it,  and  was  caught  in  the  dark  in  the  worst 


All  at  once  my  horse  started  back  with  a  snort 
of  terror,  and  on  distnounling  I  found  I  was  at  the 
brink  of  a  Inrge  blowhole.  I  dare  not  move, 
and  had  to  remain  for  several  houcs  till  the 
moon  got  up  and  gave  me  sufficient  light  to 
find  the  liack  again.  These  blowholes  are  very 
dangerous,  as  often  in  the  older  lava  they  are 
hiddt^n  by  shrubs  and  uixlergrowth.  Tht-y  are 
formed  usually  hy  the  confined  gasus  blowing, 
up  a  sort  of  bubble  in  the  lava  wilb  a  thin  crust, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  breaks  away,  leaving 
a  deep  hole  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
climb,  as  the  sides  remaining  form  part  of  an 
arch,  thus  overhanging  and  preventing  one  from 
climbing  out.  Mr.  I'aris,  the  son  of  the  mis- 
sionary, fell  into  one  while  out  cattle  hunting. 
His  horse  was  killed,  but  he  escaped  with  a 
broken  leg.  He,  however,  was  three  days  and 
nights  before  his  vaqucros  found  him  ^  lying 
in  ihe  hole,  unable  to  move,  haunied  with  the  feai 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  fmd  him,  and 
that  a  lingering  death  from  hunger  and  thirst 
lay  before  him.  In  the  left  hand  corner  of 
photograph  No.  5  something  may  be  seen  of 
the  appearance  they  present  on  a  small  scale. 

In  No.  6  you  have  a  good  idea  of  the  variety 
a  lava   flow  presents.      Here,   instead  of  the 
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hissing  of  steam,  the  rapid  flow  of  the  red-hot 
lava,  burning  the  trees  which  lay  in  its  course, 
wf  liavf  a  view  of  it  in  another  aspect.  Slow 
and  slu^ish  in  its  movement,  already  a.  half- 
cooled  pasty  mass,  it  has  not  heat  enough  to 
set  the  underbrush  in  a  blaze.  In  the  centre 
of  the  photograph  may  be  seen  a  place  where 
the  lava  has  divided,  leaving  a  small  space 
untouched,  and  then  united  again.  A  similar 
thing  has  happened  on  the  left :  here  a  much 
larger  space  has  escaped.  The  flows  are  very 
erratic  in  their  movements.  Sometimes  theywill 
run  a  mile  in  a  few  minutes,  at  others  they  will 
not  make  ha]f  that  distance  in  a  day.  A  small 
rise  is  no  obstacle,  as  the  lava  simply  piles  up 
on  itself  till  it  reaches  the  top,  and  then  flows 
serenely  on.  At  other  times  an  insignificant 
difference  in  level  will  make  it  deviate  from  Its 
course  ;  as  in  the  flow  of  t866,  when  ir  passed 
round  a  grass  house  st.inding  on  a  slight  rise, 
leaving  it  untouched.  It  lakes  the  most 
fantastic  forms,  though  it  usually  takes  one 
of  two  forms  in  large  masses:  the  sluggish, 
ropy  form  called  l*.-ihoehoe,  or  a  sharp,  jagged, 
pinnacled  \'ariety  called  Aa,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  walk  over.  The  wind  often 
blows  the  molten  lava  in  the  crater  into  a  sort 
of  spun  glass,  which  the  rutives  call  Pete's  hair. 
The  lava  assumes  a  great  many  different 
colours — black,  brown,  grey,  and  different  shades 
of  lilac  I  have  ten  specimens  taken  out  of 
the  molten  lava  in  the  crater  cf  Kilauea,  all 
at  the  same  place,  no  two  of  whicli  are  alike 
in  colour.  I  saw  an  amusing  sight  one  time. 
Among  a  parly  that  went  down  into  the  cmter 


was  a  consump- 
tive youth  of 
about  eighteen. 
He  had  by  his 
mother's  wish 
taken  his  water- 
proof ID  case  it 
rained.  He  was 
most  indefatig- 
able in  colleciirig 
specimens  of 
lava.  On  the  way 
back  it  came  oo 
to  rain,  and  he 
carefully  wrapped 
up  his  specimens 
in  his  waterproof, 
utterly  unaware 
that  llfty  years  of 
rain  would  not 
make  an  appre- 
ciable difference 
tlieni,  while 
he  got  an  awful  ducking  himself. 

'Phe  lava  continued  on  its  course  towards  the 
town  of  Hilo,  after  it  had  filled  up  the  Waiakea 
stream.  In  its  route  lay  a  place  of  about 
ten  acres  belonging  to  a  half-white  called  HalL 
This  Eovcly  spot  was  planted  with  all  the  wealth 
of  the  tropics — hanajias,  sugar-cane,  mangoes, 
onngtfs,  etc.  Mall  had  only  just  time  to  get 
out  of  his  hou.se  when  the  whole  place  was  ovcr- 
whelfiied  by  the  lava-  -the  work  of  years  gone  In 
a  few  minutes.  The  photograph  (No.  7)  shows 
the  awful  scene  of  desolation  that  met  his  eyes 
whtn  he  returned,  though  he  was  lucky  to  have 
escaped  with  his  life.  This  photograph  was  taken 
a  number  of  weeks  after  the  flow  had  stopped 
running  and  the  lava  had  cooled  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  be  approached.  Here  again  we  see 
the  s;une  awful  destruction  ;  not  avL-stige  remains 
of  the  lovely  spot  over  which  the  lava  bad  passed. 
Attention  may  be  called  to  the  enormous 
boulders  piled  on  each  other  at  the  sides  of  the 
photograph.  Here  evidently  the  lava  was  for 
some  unknown  reason  changing  from  the  * 
I'ahoehoc  form,  which  can  be  st-en  where  the 
men  are,  to  the  jagged,  pinnacled,  and  boulder 
form  called  Aa.  How  the  Uva  succeeds  in 
piling  on  one  another  these  immen.se  boulders 
is  a  mystery. 

The  flow  continued  running  for  several  months, 
gelling  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  doomed  town, 
sometimes  seeming  as  if  it  were  going  to  stop, 
and  then  resuming  its  course  more  rapidly  tlian 
ever.  The  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  Gin  be 
liettLT  imagined  than  described  during  those 
an.xious  months  of  waiting.     Would  it  stop  like 
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the  rormer  flow,  or  would  it  overwiielm  the  town, 
carrying  niin  and  rtestruriion  in  its  path?  In 
ihc  former  flow  ihe  town  had  been  in  i^reat 
danger,  but  the  fiow  had  stopped  when  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  uutskirts.  This  was  put 
down  by  the  niilivcs  to  the  prayers  of  the  Rev. 
Cohn,  the  resident  missJonarj*.  Howevtr  that 
may  be,  the  flow  stopped  and  the  town  was 
tttred. 

In  the  flow  of  1S81.  ;is  the  danger  came  nearer 
«nd  nearer,  both  the  Rev.  Cohn  and  the  Roman 
Caiholirs  held  services,  hoping  that  .1  merciful 
Providence  would  stop  the  flow  and  save  the 
town.  But  the  red  terror  crept  nearer  and 
nearer.  At  night  the  bLnzing  trees  in  the  forest 
could  be  seen,  and  at  last  the  danger  became  so 
imminent  that  the  records  were  removed  from 
the  court-house  and  post-ofl^ce  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  the  people  prepared  for  flight. 
Then  a  rumour  l)egan  to  spread  amongst 
-the  natives  that  it  was  caiisc:d  by  the  anger 
of  the  (Joddess  Pele,  because  the  white  men 
liad  been  elected  to  the  legislature  in  large 
numbeni  and  the  control  of  the  islands  was 
passing  out  of  native  hands.  The  common 
natives,  who,  in  spile  of  their  veneer  of 
Christianity,  are  still  Pagans  at  heart  in  time  of 
stress  and  danger,  implored  the  Princess  Ruth, 
the  last  of  the  Kaniehaniehas,  who  was  the 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  to  go  up  to 
the  crater  of  Kilaiica  and  propitiate  I'ele,  the 
goddess  of  the  volcano,   by   the  old   heathen 
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sacrifices,     which 

consiKtcd  i  n 
throwing  into  the 
tnolten  Ura  of  tlie 
Like  the  red,  blue, 
and  white  Ix-rrics 
which  grow  on  Ihe 
vides  of  the  crater, 
.ind  also  a  pig. 
This  at  last  she 
consented  to  do, 
against  her  own 
( onvictions.  After 
hhe  had  done  this 
iiif'  rosay  on  ac- 
count of  the  mis- 
-.Kinaries,  by  one 
of  those  curious 
roincidencLS  the 
flow  stopped 
when  it  was  within 
ten  minuies"  walk 
of  the  town  of 
Ililo.  I  believe 
the  fact  was  after- 
wards used  as  an 
election  cry  by  the  natives,  as  in  the  next 
legislature,  outside  of  the  nobles  who  were 
elected  for  life,  there  were  only  about  four 
white  men.  It  w:is  a  curious  fact  that  the  flow 
of  1881  was  not  accompanied  by  either  a  pre- 
cc*ding  earthquake  or  a  tidal  wave,  like  the  one 
in  i8t)6.  when  the  earth  rocked  for  three  days, 
and  a  tidal  wave  40ft.  In  height  dashed  along 
the  coast,  sweeping  the  villages  before  it,  and 
drowning  hundreds  of  natives. 

A  white  man  during  this  flow,  who  was  living 
in  a  house  the  lower  story  of  which  was  built  of 
stone,  and  the  upper  of  galvanized  iron,  some 
miles  from  the  village  of  WaJohinu.  had  the 
lower  stof)'  shaken  down  by  the  earihtinnkes. 
But  though  urged  to  ukc  his  wife  and  family  of 
young  children  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  obsiinattly 
refused  to  do  so,  saying  he  would  live  in  the 
iron  part  as  long  as  it  held  together;  with  the 
result  that,  when  the  lava  broke  out  that  night, 
he  had  to  escape  with  his  family  in  their  night- 
gowns and  with  bare  feet,  there  being  no  time 
to  snatch  any  other  article  of  clothing. 

In  the  lava  flow  of  18S1  they  were  a  good 
deal  more  fortunate,  -as  it  did  comparatively 
tittle  damage,  finding  ;ls  way  into  the  sea. 
Nothing  .^pprcwches  to  my  mind  the  grandeur 
and  l)eautv  of  a  la\a  flow  while  artive.  I 
should  strongly  advise  any  of  toy  readers  who 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  not  to  negle<t  thr  opportunity  of  visiting  It, 
which  may  never  occur  again. 
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Bv   Morgan   Andrews. 

A  nmfratxve  fif  the  fearftil  adventure  that  befell  a  youngman  in  the  aervice  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.     How 

he  was  left  mi  a  lonely  and  desolate  island,  in  Lake  Winnipeg,  for  eight  days  and  night*.    A  complete 

account  of  bis  sufferings,  sensations,  and  doings  now  written  by  himself  for  the  first  time. 


|AXV  tales,  true  and  otherwise,  of 
the  ocean  have  been  narrated  since 
Ilefoe  wrote  his  great  story  of  the 
casuway,  but  up  to  the  present  the 
huge  inland  lakes,  or  rather  fresh- 
water sea!^  of  Great  Briuin's  most  exten.sive 
colony  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve  — des[nte  the  fact  that  many  extra- 
ordinary crvents  have  taken  place  upon  their 
great  waters,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  surround- 
ing or  on  the  islands  that  he  thickly  e\erywhere. 
It  is  my  intention  to  recount  briefly  the  experi- 
ences of  a  castaway  upon  one  of  those  islands  — 
one  which  lies  along  the  53rd  parallel,  at  the 
western  side  of  l^ke  Winnipeg^a  great,  mysteri- 
ous body  of  n-ater,  where  our  own  tight  country  of 
England  could  lie  like  a  raft,  out  of  sight  of  land. 
We  left  the  quiet  settlement  of  Selkirk  during 
the  first  week  of  September,  and  steamed  down 
the  Red  River  towards  the  long  flats  of  marshes 
that  lie  at  the  mouth.  A  full-hlood  Indian 
preacher  and  myself  were  the  only  passengers 
on  board.  Our  destination  was  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Saskatchewan,  and  1  was  returning 
north  to  Cedar  I^ke  House,  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Tlie  weather 
was  beautifully  fine,  and  we  steamed  tlirougli 
the  water  at  a  rare  speed,  with  nothing  but  a 
light  swell  that  could  have  brouglit  no  dis- 
quietude to  the  worst  sailor  afloat,  until,  afier 
four  days,  we  reached  Gull  Harbour.  This  is  a 
wild,  romantic  spot  with  Titanic  tiers  of  black 
rock,  backed  by  lofty  terraces  of  sweeping  hard- 
wood trees  right  up  to  the  distant  sky-line. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  slipped  away  from 
this  spot,  and  well  can  I  remember  the  scene. 
I  left  my  cabin,  which  I  had  to  myself,  as  the 
mosquitoes  were  unbearable,  and  came  up  on 
deck,  which  was  shining  with  moisture,  and 
slippery  with  the  clouds  of  spray  that  were 
beating  up  from  the  lee  side  with  a  wind  that 
freshened  considerably  every  minute.  The 
half-breed  and  Norwegian  sailors  were  rolling 
across  a  swaying  gangway  barrel  after  barrel 
of  frozen  fish,  destined  for  the  American 
market  On  the  log  wharf,  against  which  I 
could  see  the  great  waves  breaking  and  cream- 
ing, a  few  greasy  lanterns  swayed  and  flickered  ; 
there  were  others  upon  the  ship,  and  in  the 
ghastly  light  flocks  of  gulls  circled  and  screamed 
weirdly,  before  dropping  down  to  the  water 
like  huge  snow-flakes.  Beyond,  where  the 
waves  roared  incessantly  upon  the  rocks,  I 
could  see  innumerable  points  of  light,  caused 


by  fireflies  darting  hither  and  thither  like  wind- 
borne  sparks  from  some  invisible  bonfire.  It  was 
a  strange,  weird  scene,  and  I  leant  against  the  side 
for  some  time,  enjoying  the  grandeur  of  it  all. 

Presently  the  gangway  was  run  in,  the  ropes 
came  coiling  on  board  like  brown  snakes,  the 
propellers  began  to  whip  round,  and  we  steamed 
away  into  the  mist  I  found  the  mate  close  to 
me,  and  I  remarked  to  him,  "  Looks  like  a 
change  in  the  weather,  Sandy." 

"It  do  so,"  he  replied.  "We're  running 
straight  for  the  Swamp,  and  we  ought  to  strike 
it  before  the  wind  comes." 

"  What  are  we  going  there  for  ? "  I  asked. 
"  There's  no  one  there  now,  eh  ?  " 

"  Naw,"  he  replied.  "  But  there's  a  couple  of 
fishing-boats  to  bring  off" — if  the  water's  quiet 
enough." 

Of  the  many  islands  lying  upon  I^ke  Winnipeg 
— and  hundreds  of  them  have  probably  never 
been  marked  by  human  footstep  —  Swamp 
Island,  which  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  map, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  horse-shoe,  forming  a  large  and  some- 
what treacherous  harbour,  partly  filled  with 
rocks  and  partly  clicked  by  sand-shoals.  It  is 
a  fairly  safe  Iiarbour  for  ships,  as  however 
violent  a  storm  is  raging  outside,  the  water 
within  is  always  peaceful.  At  the  southern  side 
is  a  much  broken-down  landing-stage  of  rotten 
logs,  and,  behind,  a  rough  building,  where  the 
processes  of  curing  and  freezing  the  white  fish 
are  carried  on  during  the  season,  which  lasts 
from  June,  when  the  ice  has  cleared,  till  August 
Behind  this  building  again  spreads  a  wilderness 
of  black  swamps,  whicli  smell  horribly  day  and 
night,  and  give  to  the  island  the  unwholesome 
reputation  that  it  possesses.  Northerners  are 
a  superstitious  lot  of  men,  and  several  have 
solemnly  assured  me  that  they  have  often 
listened  to  fearful  cries,  accompanied  by  the 
clashing  of  knives,  arising  from  the  impenetrable 
tangle  of  bush  that  covers  the  larger  portion  of 
the  island.  The  bush  is  connected  with  the 
open  by  a  long  chain  of  sand  dunes  of  irregular 
heights,  thickly  covered  with  long,  wire-like 
grass,  pointed  like  stings ;  and  these  sand-hills 
are  bordered  by  stretches  of  shingle,  where 
millions  of  rounded  pebble.s,  like  chips  of  black 
marble,  flash  and  glimmer  uncannily.  Along 
the  south  side,  leading  up  to  the  swamps, 
spreads  a  sand  beach  such  as  I  have  seen 
nowhere  else.  The  finest  beach  along  the 
English  coast  would  be  out  of  place  in  any 
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comparison.  At  iiregular  inten'als  you  come 
across  uncouth  black  sha[K-s  half  enibcddud  in 
the  silver  sand.  These  are  semi  -  petrified 
trunks  of  trees  Hnishjd  up  by  storms.  One 
wonders  where  they  formerly  grew,  and  from 
what  distant  shore  they  have  journeyed.  'I'hc 
Indian,  with  his  picturesquentrss  of  language, 
would  say  that  they  had  come  from  the  t.and  of 
the  Beyond. 

It  was  early  in  the  aflernoon,  after  leaving 
Gull  Harbour,  that  we  emerged  frum  the  gtooni 
and  sii>v  the  pines  on  Swamp  Island,  tossing  in 
the  wind,  (iloom  I  say,  though  it  was  in  the 
da>*iimc,  and  the  sum- 
mer ;  but  one  sees 
strange  things  in  those 
latitudes.  The  sky  was 
entirely  overcast.  \\'e 
were  enveloped  by  a 
hot,  clammy  mist, 
while  the  wind  howled 
and  roared  ;  though. 
strangely  enough,  the 
water  was  compara 
lively  calm.  .After  one 
or  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  we  made  tlie 
entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  glided  into  quiet 
water,  where  we  mativ 
fast  to  some  stakei. 
which  were  cleareil 
frum  the  sand  by  a 
couple  of  sailors,  who 
had  clamljered  ashore 
in  agile,  monkey  -  like 
fashion.  The  only 
thing  I  could  noiice 
for  sonir  time  was  the 
intolemble  orlour  of  the 
swamps.  Secured  to 
the  wharf  were  the  two 
fishing  -  boats  wc  had 
conic  to  take  away. 
Suddenly  there  was  a 
rushing  and  a  snarling, 

and  a  do/cn  Ijcar-like  animals  dashed  from 
behind  the  dark  building  and  reached  the  water's 
edge.  They  were  sleigh  dugs,  and  I  must  here 
expbin  that  they  were  the  property  of  the 
fishermen,  who  had  finished  the  work  of  their 
short  season,  ami  been  taken  off  the  island, 
tQgetlier  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  some  two  weeks  pre- 
viously. It  is  their  cruel  custom  to  leave  the  [Kwr 
brutes,  used  by  them  for  pur]>osL-s  of  draught, 
to  take  their  chance  of  life  or  death  alone  upon 
this  barren  island.  A  supply  of  fish  is  left  for 
them,  but  when  this  is  consumed,  the  animals 
go  road  with  hunger,  and  finally  tear  oneanother 
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to  pieces.  Any  who  survive  until  the  winter 
wander  out  on  the  ice-fields,  and  luckless  is  the 
Indian  wanderer,  or  pale-faced  adventurer,  whom 
they  espy  cutting  across  the  snow  by  the 
northern  lights.  There  are  many  gtiastly  tales 
of  flight  from  Ihc  mad  dc^s,  and  some  more 
horrible  ones  of  awful  death— but  this  is  apart 
from  our  present  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  boats,  there  was  ca^o  to 
be  shipjK-d,  in  the  shape  of  piles  of  nets,  barrels 
of  salt,  boxes,  and  otlier  similar  things.  The 
men  set  lo  work  at  once,  and,  convinced  that 
the  ship  would  lie  at  the  island  all  night,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  I  crossed 
the  ganjrway,  passed 
Ix-hind  the  buildings  oi 
the  fishery,  then  over  a 
sand  hill,  and  down  to 
the  wonderful  stretch 
of  lx.'ai;h  beyond.  Here 
I  was  quite  out  of  sight 
iif  the  harbour  ;  in- 
deed, I  was  as  com- 
pletely isolated  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  in  this 
world.  .\  few  of  the 
dogs  had  followed.  As 
they  still  had  some 
food,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly, 
but  1  knew  the  curious 
leni|)cr  of  the  brutes 
too  well  to  encourage 
their  advances. 

As  I  by  sprawling 
upon  the  hot  sand,  it  is 
|K.-rhaps  natural  that  I 
should  have  given  my^ 
self  over  to  sentiment 
I  wondered  liow  many 
tnen,  socially  and  inlel- 
lertually  my  equals,  had 
jiassed  along  that  wild 
shore;  and  whether  the 
dainty  feet  of  a  lady  of 
civilization  had  ever 
imprinted  a  mark  there.  1  went  on  to  reflect 
upon  home,  and  on  what  my  friends  would  be 
doing.  Surely  I  was  wasting  my  time,  and 
the  talents  that  had  been  matured  by  a  first- 
class  education,  tn  coming  into  this  strange  land, 
and  living  In  solitude,  when,  [x-rhaps  — ah!  it 
wns  only  "  perhaps  "  after  all— I  might  have  been 
enjoying  myself  in  congenial  scx'iety  at  home. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  blue-black,  ever-undulating 
plain  of  water,  receding  into  the  <l:irk,  sweeping 
gloom  ;  the  huge  waves  that  hurled  themselves 
fiercely  to  the  shore,  and  broke  creaming  and 
foaming  upon   the   white  beach ;    the  tossing 
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and  straining  tresses  of  a  clump  of  pines 
upon  a  tiny  island  a  little  way  out  at  sea:  the 
queer  black  insects  that  jumped  and  wriggled 
all  round  nie  ;  and  the  glimmerin};  surface  of  the 
low-lying  swamp  behind.  I  luukcd  upon  all 
this,  and  more,  with  the  knowledge  thai  I  was 
the  only  sightseer,  and  at  last  I  felt  tlut  here  at 
least  was  an  experience  that  many  would  desire 
to  have. 

Ii  is  a  peculiarity  of  mine  that,  whenever  1 
come  ashore  after  a  more  or  less  k-ngthy 
voyage,  I  always  have  a  tendency  to  sleep. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  feeling  of  perfect  rejwse,  after 
continual  motion,  that  induces  slumber.  All 
I  know  IS  that,  as  I  lay  there  on  the  soft  sand 
at  the  side  of  the  slope,  1  felt  my  eyes  closing. 
I  knew  there  was  no  cause  for  hurry,  so  I 
resigned  myself  to  the  drowsy  influt-ncc  without 
a  struggle,  lor  the  ne\t  two  hours  1  was 
oblivious  to  my  surrou^idings. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes,  as  it  seemed,  when 
I  was  disturbed  There  came  a  shrill  booming 
of  the  ship's  siren  down  the  wind — the  "mock- 
ing bird"  we  called  it,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
note.  I  smiled  lazily  to  Jiiyself,  and  turned 
over.  Supper-time,  1  mused.  The  last  meal 
of  the  day  was  served  at  six.     Well,  there  was 


plenty  of  time  ;  I  was  only  teii  minutes  from  the 
ship,  so  I  resigned  myself  again  to  the  arms  of 
sleep. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  .ind  the  roar  of  waves 
beating  near  my  feet  aroused  me.  I  sat  up 
and  looked  about.  The  darkness  had  become 
intensified,  while  the  storm  was  gathering  fast 


A  sudden  thrill  of  fear  pa-^^sed  over  me ;  my 
hands  and  feet  were  moist  and  cold.  One  of 
the  dogs  sprawled  close  beside  me,  and  when  1 
lookeil  at  him  he  wagged  his  bushy  tail,  arose, 
and  stretched  himself.  Instantly  there  was  con- 
fusion, and  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  the 
entire  pack,  yelling  madly.  At  the  same  moment 
a  feeling  of  isolation  and  alarm  seized  me  ;  I 
felt  lonely  and  depressed. 

Why  had  the  dogs  left  the  sailors  round  the 
ship  and  crowded  to  me?  Had  anyone  seen 
nie  come  ashore  ?  1  harl  been  talking  with  the 
Indian  prcaclier,  but  I  h:)d  left  him  to  go  to  my 
caljin.  I  remembered  then  that  they  knew  it 
was  my  custom  to  lie  down  in  my  berth  before 
supper.  I  sprang  up  and  rushed  along  the 
beach,  the  dogs  after  me.  *'  It's  all  riglit,"  I 
said  to  myself,  anxiously.  "  Sleep  has  made  me 
silly.  I  shall  see  the  men  still  working,  and  the 
ship  lying  near  the  wharf.  There's  no  fear  of 
them  leaving  before  morning." 

I  reached  the  top  of  the  sandhill,  where  the 
rank  grass  lashed  my  feet  incessantly.  A  cloud 
of  wind  and  spniy  swept  into  my  face  and 
blinded  me  for  the  moment.  1  groped  down 
the  incline,  fighting  desjxrrniely  with  the  rising 
storm,  and  trying,  as  it  were,  to  part  the  intense 
gloom  will)  my  hands. 
Presently  I  saw  dimly. 
There  were  no  men 
working  along  the 
^hore,  and  the  iht^ 
ziuti  gone .'  Hound 
the  harbour  spread 
tlial  terrible  Itlack- 
ness,  where  the  white- 
crested  w.iNes  rose 
and  fell  in  mournful 
cadence.  The  \e.ssel, 
1  knew,  would  be 
miles  away  by  that 
time,  for  she  was  run- 
ning with  the  wind. 

At  first  I  ronld 
scarcely  grasp  the 
entire  meaning  of  my 
position  :  That  the 
>Lasnn  htsd  closed  ; 
that  the  last  boat  had 
left  the  island :  that 
not  another  would 
touch  there  until  the 
Ice  cleared  in  the  following  June,  some  nine 
months  ahead ;  that  I  was  as  the  dogs  beside 
me,  and  practically  one  of  them  ;  that  I  was  a 
castaway  on  a  desert  island,  with  the  great 
freshwater  sea  roaring  around  me. 

The  first  thought  that  tortured  me  was  not 
the  fear  of  starvation,  but  the  horror  of  loneliness. 
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Had  &  congenial  corapatiiou  \tccn  with  me  I 
should  noi  have  cnred  very  much.  I  should 
probably  hare  said,  "  Well,  old  man,  this  in  the 
deuce  of  a  fix."  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
th«n  wc  could  have  discussed  our  position 
together.  It  is  so  x-cry  (Jiffirult  lo  act  single- 
handed--one  is  so  inclined  to  give  up  in 
despair  at  once  It  is  only  through  discussion 
and  by  suggestion  that  we  can  obtain  our  ideas 
in  situations  like  this, 

I  went  back  lo  the  insecure  building  of  the 
fishery.  Near  tlie  cra/y  door  I  saw  a  great  pile 
of  putrid  fish,  covered  with  crawling  insects. 
It  was  not  an  inviting  sight,  and  I  turned  away 
into  the  building  itself.  A  horrible  musty  sniclL 
greeted  rae.  There  were  boxes  and  lieaps  of 
broken  staves,  iron  hoops,  and  the  like,  lying 
about  in  the  semi -darkness.  I  .sat  helplessly 
upon  a  tiarrel,  while  the  dogs  gathered  up 
around  nie  silently.  The  wind  was  rushing 
madly  all  round,  and  drifting  the  little  piles  of 
sand  into  ridges  along  the  walls.  I  began  to 
try  lo  think.  Blesst-d  tobacco  !  What  I  should 
hAve  done  without  it  just  theu,  I  can't  imagine. 
I  had  half  a  targe  plug,  and  a  small  bag  of 
red-irillow  root— itiTn/iidrtxX-,  to  give  it 
Indian  name.  I  cut  ofi"  some  of  the  weed, 
mixed  it  with  the  sweet-smelling  willow,  an-l 
began  to  smoke.  Tobacco  had  been  food 
to  mc  before  thai  day,  but  I  don't  think  I 
ei-er  appreciated  it  so  fully  as  I  did  then. 

Indeed,  I  t>ecame  positively  chetTfiil.  Of 
course,  they  would  miss  me  upon  the  ship. 
Tliey  couldn't  turn  back  in  the  teeth  of  that 
wind  cenainly,  but  so  soon  as  they  came  to 
Horse  Island  they  would  disiwtch  a  tug  to 
search  for  me.  Probably  I  should  not  be 
confined  to  my  desert  island  longer  thim 
three  days  —  provided  that  the  siorni 
dropped.  Hut  would  it  drop  ?  I  had 
known  them  to  last  for  over  a  week. 

I  could  not  Slay  in  the  weird,  cvit-smclling 
building.  Occasionally  the  dogs  barked 
violently,  and  I  would  start  round  with  ih<- 
dreadful  thought  that  some  unnatural 
creatures  were  trying  to  gain  admission 
through  the  closed  door.  My  snioki- 
finished^l  could  not  indnlqc  in  the  luxnrv 
outside,  as  the  wind  would  have  blown 
away  the  pipe's  contents  in  an  instant— 1 
found  a  fairly  sequestered  corner,  and  here 
I  managed  to  start  a  fire,  which  I  deter- 
mined, as  my  stock  of  matches  was  limited, 
to  keep  going  night  and  day.  There  was  fuel 
in  abundance,  and  I  made  trips  to  and  from 
the  Mharf  until  I  had  built  up  a  consider 
able  pile.  Then  I  thought  I  would  cross 
over  to  Ihe  beach  and  try  to  drag  back  some 
of  the  black  logs.     Wherever  I  went  the 


dogs  followed  persistently.  Sometimes  I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  that  perhaps  they  regarded 
me  as  their  prospective  prey.  I  came  to  the 
snnd  dunes,  but  when  I  loukcd  down  I  stopped 
with  another  shudder.  I  suppose  most  people 
have  read  that  strange  work  of  Jules  Verne's, 
"  A  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth."  1  knew 
the  book  well,  and  when  I  came  to  tiic  summit 
of  that  hill,  I  felt  much  the  same  as  I  should 
think  the  adventurers  in  that  book  must  have 
felt  when  they  came  lo  that  mysterious  under- 
ground sea,  filled  with  the  creatures  of  primeval 
ages.  The  sky  overhead  pressed  down  like  the 
roof  of  a  huge  rave.  Kor  a  little  way  1  could 
behold  the  livid  sea  heaving  and  roaring  against 
a  wall  of  tola!  blackness.  The  level  and  brilliant 
beach,  two  hundred  yards  and  more  in  width. 
was  unspeakably  ghastly  in  that  unnatural  light. 
It  stretched  along  like  an  endless  white  road 
through  the  night,  marked  by  the  contorted 
bhrk  shapes  of  the  petrified  trunks  which,  to 
my  imagination,  now  a.ssumed  the  form  of  dread- 
ful monsters,  and  began  to  crawl  menacingly 
towards  me .;  and  from  the  right  came  the 
foul  odour  of  the  swamps.  No  pen  could 
do  the  slightest  justice  to  that  awful  scene. 
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I  iTAmto  UP  wrm  a  HALr  a>v  or  peak." 


THE    WIDE    WORLD    MAGAZINE. 


1  need  not  dwell  upon  the  events  of  that 
night  Though  1  had  often  slept  by  myself,  out 
on  the  prairie  or  \\i  the  forest,  and  was  well 
accustomed  to  the  wild  orchestra  of  the  night 
that  is  so  terrifying  to  the  "  tenderfoot,"  1  could 
find  no  rest.  I  sat  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  my  (ire, 
with  the  storm  howlin;<  :iround,  and  witli  the 
constant  beating  of  the  suites  and  the  yells  of 
the  frightened  birds  in  iny  ears.  The  weary 
hours  passed  slowly,  while  the  dogs  sprawled  all 
round  me,  happy  to  have  discovered  a  friend. 
I  owe  a  great  deal  to  those  dogs.  In  spite  of 
their  company,  however,  I  started  up  more  than 
once  with  a  half  cry  of  fear.  I  knew  that  the 
island  uas  uninliabited,  yet  somehow  I  could 
have  sworn  thai,  in  a  faint  glimmer  of  light,  I  had 
seen  an  uncouth  figure  dart  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  line  uf  sand-hills,  and  disappear  again 
in  an  instant.  Probably  this  was  nothing 
more  than  a  cloud  of  spray  cast  up  from  some 
wave  Ihnt  had  broken  against  the  rocks  of  the 
southern  shore.  But  I  was  a  terrible  coward 
that  night. 

At  last  the  morning  rame-though  it  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  day  and 
night.  Darkness  still  Iiuiik  over  Swamp  Island, 
while  the  storm  had  greatly  increased  in  fury. 
Then  came  a  truly  terrifying  fear  to  torment  me 
— suppose  that  /A^  ship  had  heen  wreckid^  and 
had  pone  drnvn  with  ali  hands  !  In  that  case,  if 
I  could  maintain  existence  for  myself  and  the 
dogs  for  so  long,  tny  only  chance  would  l>c  to 
wait  for  the  settHng  of  the  Arctic  winter.  Then 
I  should  have  to  make  a  sleigh,  harness  the  dogs 
to  it,  and  travel  oi'er  the  ice  across  the  hundreds 
of  miles  lliat  separated  mc  from  any  human 
habitation.  Of  course,  I 
could  never  really  have 
done  this,  but  I  would 
not  allow  myself  to  think 
so. 

I  had  no  idea  of  the 
month,  or  the  day  of  the 
week.  There  is  no  Sun- 
day in  the  far  north,  and 
the  handful  of  inhabit- 
ants get  strangely  lax 
regarding  dales.  1  myself 
have  often  been  more 
than  a  month  out  in  my 
reckoning.  At  all  events, 
I  called  this  day  the 
second  of  mycaptivity,  and 
recorded  the  fact  with  my 
kttife  upon  a  corner  post 
of  the  log  building.  Then 
I  set  forth  to  forage. 

After  a  couple  of 
hours'    work    my    larder 


was  stocked  as  follows :  About  half  a  hundred 
assorted  shell-fish,  which  I  had  gathered  from  the 
rocks  of  the  liarbour.  toKethcr  with  a  liandful  of 
freshwater  prawns  ;  they  had  terrible  eyes,  these 
last.  An  armful  of  glutinous  wei-d,  also  from 
the  harbour  rocks.  From  the  swamps  I  got  a 
quantity  of  red  berries  which,  when  squashed, 
emitted  a  nauseous,  black  juice  ;  they  were  too 
obviously  jioison,  and  I  rejected  them.  Several 
slimy  black  cruiturcs,  like  great  slugs,  were  also 
included.  I  made  several  resolute  attempts 
at  these,  but  I  could  not  touch  them — even  the 
dog;  were  frightened  at  their  horrid  appearance. 
I'inally— by  way  of  a  bonne  btmcht — a  score  of 
frogs,  the  ordinary  singing  variety.  These  were 
very  ill  flavo\ircd,  but  still  I  ate  them.  I  say  no 
more  on  this  subject.  Oh,  the  delights  of  good 
tobacco  after  that  meal ! 

My  next  step  was  to  explore  the  island.  I 
travelled  along  the  narrow  central  portion,  until 
1  came  to  tht!  bush.  Here  thousands  of  .Arctic 
pines  sprang  from  a  Chick  bed  of  white  moss.  I 
took  a  few  steps  and  the  moss  disappeared,  and 
a  quantity  of  viscid  mud  came  bubbling  up  over 
my  boots.  I  ga\'C  it  up  in  despair,  and  fought 
my  way  along  on  the  sand-spit  between  the  trees 
and  the  water,  very  often  kiiee-deep  in  slimy 
liquid.  Presently  I  came  to  an  obstacle  in  the 
shape  of  a  mass  of  red  rock.  At  least  1  thought 
it  was  rock,  but,  when  I  grasped  a  part,  I 
found  it  was  only  mud,  that  left  a  scarkt  stain 
upon  my  hands  and  clothes.  Somehow  1 
fought  my  way  round  to  the  western  shore,  and 
here,  to  my  delight,  I  came  across  some  kani- 
kaiiik  bushes.  I  laid  lare  the  roots  wiih 
my  knife,  and    peeled   off  some  of   the  bark. 


When  I  got  back  I  buried  it  beneath  the  fire 
to  dry.  Here,  also,  1  found  a  wreckL-d  fishing- 
boat,  or,  rather,  the  skeleton  of  one.  It  was  a 
melancholy  sight,  as  ic  ]ay  up  on  a  sand-spit, 
with  the  water  rushing  through  its  weed-covered 
ribs,  and  scores  of  horrid -looking  insects 
running  all  over  it,  I  turned  away  quickly 
from  the  unpleasant  spectacle.  I  may  mention 
that,  in  all  my  wanderijigs,  ever)'  one  of  the 
dogs  followed  faithfully  at  my  heels.  They  had 
no  idea  of  losing  me. 

The  storm  showed  no  signs  of  abating,  but 
towards  evening  there  was  a  little  more  phos- 
phorescent light,  nnd  this  made  me  hopeful. 
The  doings  oF  the  next  few  days  nre  recorded  a.^ 
follows  on  some  scraps  of  paper  \  happened  to 
have  in  my  pocket 

3i(Li  D.^V. — VVind  still  furious  and  sky  like  ink. 
A  little  sleep  last  night,  but  waku  ttrcihly 
frightened,  widi  the  idea  that  someone  was  tr)'ing 
to  strangle  me.  Searched  the  hlJildm^  thoroughly 
and  ntade  great  discoveries.  An  old  fishing-net 
and  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  lUnstrated  London 
Ne7vs.  Mended  the  former  witli  some  bits  of 
string  and  caught  two  whltefijih  and  a  jackfish 
in  the  hiicbour  off  the  piles.  The  jackfish  ton- 
the  net  horribly.  Had  a  fine  su|iper,  then 
smoked  and  read  the  LL.N.  over  and  over  again 
by  the  fire-light.  H'onder  how  the  pa[)er  got 
here.  Sea  wilder  than  ever.  Spray  flying 
everywhere.  Fire  hissing  aJI  the  lime  like  a  nest 
of  serpents. 

4TH  Day. — Awfu!  nighr.  Ciot  iiilly  ide.^.s  in  my 

head.      L'reamed    that    I    saw    nivself   lying   ;i 

skeleton    on    die    beach.     Walked    about    md 

thought  of  home  a  lot.     IJon't  suppose  1  shill 

see  Old    Knglaud    again.     Yes,    1    shall.     UuL 

what's  the  use  of  thinking  about  such  things? 

Rept   away  from    the   j^rt-ni    south    bi:;ach.      It 

frightens    me.     Don't    know  why.     C'aught    no 

more    fish,    hut   ate    horrible    things    from    the 

swamp.      Made  me  feel  sick  and  ill,     Poor  dogs 

eating  rotten  fish.     Don't  believe  in  the  stories 

I've  read  of  men  on  desert   islands   doing  so 

much    for   themselves   and   makiny    everything 

out   of  nothing.     I    can't    help   myself  in    the 

least.      I^ihould     like    to    have    some    of    the 

authors    with    me    now,    and    see    them    make 

boats,  clothes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.     Wonder 

how  thit-y'd  start  to  wotk.     Read  I. L.N,  lots  of 

times,  and  dug  up  kamkiinik.     Quite  dry  and 

fih  tn  11=*..     Storm  dropped  a  bit  in  evening,  and 

'"ned.     Much  warmer.     Walked  .ibtnit 

^*  akespeare  and  Virgil  at  top  of 

d  have  looked  an  awful  fool 

;  seen  me.     Even  dogs  seemed 

1  me  good.     Tried  to  catch 

rtful.     More  frogs  for  supper. 

sort,   as    they're    very    nasty. 


ABANDONED 


Afraid    1    shali    have  to 
Don't  like  to. 

5TH  Dav.— Quite  light  again.  Thank  Gi 
Stortn  practically  over,  though  the  water  is 
choppy  and  nasty.  Wind  S.E.,  I  thiiik.  Great 
luck.  Caught  three  whitefish  and  more  than  a 
dozen  goldeyes  with  bent  pin.  Saw  a  great 
slurgeon  in  the  water  off  the  piles.  Chucked  a 
rock  at  him,  and  he  cleared  off.  Running  short 
of  tobacco.  Don't  know  what  I  shall  do  when 
it's  gone.  Smell  from  swamps  horrible.  Bit 
silly  in  evening.  Sat  on  sand-hill  tor  hours,  and 
watched  for  signs  of  smoke.  Clear  on  horizon. 
Sang  hymns  and  songs  for  a  long  time.  At 
night  clouds  broke  and  the  moon  eame  out. 
Aurora  appeared  faintly  in  the  north,  -iJid  the 
wind  dropped  to  a  whisper.  Silence  dreadful. 
Island  looked  ghastly.  Getting  light-headed 
frym  worry  and  want  of  ^leep. 

6rH  Dav. — Storm  enrirely  over.     Lovely  day- 
Bathed   in    the    harbour,    and    felt   refreshed. 
Trying  not  to  think.     Tobacco  all  yone.     Broke 
down    and  cried.      Don'r  remember  when  I've 
cried  before,  and  don't  know  what  ]  did  il 
Weakness,    1    suppose.     Think    I'd    better 
dogs.     As  I  get  weaker,  and  they  get  rave^ 
they  may  kill  me.     They'll  have  plenty  of 
then.     \V'ent   and   got    more   kanikanik. 
hulk   again,    with    the   creatures   still    era 
over  it.      Made  me  feel  queer.     Thought 
smoke    in    the    north.     Only    clouds   afte 
Why  don't  they  send  boat?    Surely  they  ha 
forgotten    me.      Were    they  wrecked?      I 
won't  think  of  it.     Wrote  some  silly  poetry. 

7TH  DA^.^Very  hot.  Sea  covered  in  early 
morning  by  gossamers.  Wondered  where  they 
had  come  from.  Feeling  weak  and  ill  and  very 
hungry.  Would  give  anything  for  a  bit  of  bread 
and  a  good  bottle  of  beur.  Watched  almost  all 
Atc^  from  the  siind-htlls.  Saw  nothing.  Water 
like  a  sheet  of  glass  out  to  the  horizon. 

3th  t'Av.  — I^-ist  night  there  were  bells  ringing 
everywhere— suppose-  it  ivas  my  brain.  Almost 
maddening  this  susi^nse,  and  insects  very  bad. 
Cloudy,  and  rather  chilly.  Wind  north-easterly, 
so  far  as  J  can  judge,  but  have  no  compass,  no 
watch,  nothing  at  all.  Can't  eat  the  frogs  or 
the  prawns.  Picked  up  dead  gull  on  the  shore. 
Seemed  fresh,  so  cooked  and  ate  it.  Not  nice, 
but  finding  it  cheered  me  up.  Wonderful 
sunset.  Sea  and  sky  like  blood.  Dogs  getting 
ill-tempered. [Here  the  entries  cease.] 

Just  lifter  dark  tiial  evening  I  fancied  I  heard 
a  shrill  sound  in  the  north.  There  were  so  many 
strange  sounds  in  my  head  by  this  time  that  I 
put  it  down  as  false,  but  when  another  hour  had 
passed  the  sound  came  again  and  again.  I  ran 
on  to  the  sand-hills,  strained  my  eyes,  and 
shrieked  for  joy.     The  moon  was  brig^"* 


could  just  see  a  dim  line  of  misty  vapour  that 
might  have  been  cloud  or  smoke.  After  a  long 
wailing — oh,  the*  fearful  suspense  of  ii '. — n  black 
objefi  ajipeared  on  the  wa\cs  ;  suddenly  it  fell, 
and  rosL-  again.  I  saw  spark.s  Hying,  and  later 
something  whiti?  Jlullering  in  the  bree/x".  I  heard 
the  iianling  and  throbbing  uf  the  engines,  and 
t]icn  I  knew  thai 
the  l:>oat  hncj  come 
for  me  at  last. 

There  were  two 
Swedes  on  board. 
beiidcs  my  late 
fellijw-passonger,  the 
Iiidiun  preaelier, 
who  hud  insisted  (>n 
coining  hack  for 
me.  I  actually 
fell  "M  the  latter'i. 
neck  when  he  spranji 
ashore,  but  my 
memory  is  very  ha/y 
concerning  event* 
thftt  happened  ju^t 
then.  We  steametl 
away  at  once  from 
Sw'ani|i  Island,  and 
I  have  never  sft 
eyes  on  the  inhospit 
able  spot  since, 

I  Icnrnt  that  the 
captain,  on  that  fate 
ful  afternoon  when 
I  was  atiandoncd, 
had  reckoned  that 
he  could  reach  the 
tnouth  of  the  Sas 
katchewan  before 
the  storm  broke. 
He  was  of  course, 
mistaken.  The  fish- 
ing-baits were  utterly  wrakL-d.  and  they  them- 
selws  had  considerable  dit^iculty  in  reaching 
Horse  l^la^d.  I  bad  nut  been  missed  until  the 
following  morning.  Thev  thought,  of  course,  I 
was  lying  down  unwell,  and  during  the  height  of 
the  storm  eTOryone  had  himself  to  think  of. 

Thus  ?nded  a  \*cry  dreadful  experience: 
Though  every  detail  of  the  island  is  stamped 
upon  my  brain,  I  ran  remember  comparatively 


I  rau.  oar  tki  inimax  niKACHui'i  kkck. 


little  of  my  doings.  It  Is  like  a  dream  now" 
Howe\'er,  I  can  remember  walking  up  and  down 
the  wonderful  sand  stretch,  that  I  have  here 
called  the  ■'  southern  beach,"  thinking  that  I 
was  at  an  Kjigli.sh  watering-place,  and  wonder 
ing  where  all  the  people  had  gone,  and  what 
they  had  done  with  the  pier,  the  bathing- 
machines,  and  the 
pleasure  boats. 
Also,  I  can  remem- 
ber once  allowiDg 
myself  to  be  tor- 
mented by  thirst, 
because  1  could  not 
believe  that  the 
great  sea  roaring 
and  rushing  round 
the  island  was  really 
coniposed  of  fresh 
nater.  I  knew  that 
salt  water  was  mad- 
dening, therefore  I 
would  not  drink  it 
until  my  mind,  be 
came  clearer  and  I 
understood  where 
I  was, 

I  am  what  is 
known  as  a  handy 
man,  but  I  could  do 
Iitfrally  nothing  to 
aid  myself.  I  lud 
eight  dreary  days  of 
it,  but  I  tlitnk  I 
should  have  lost 
my  senses  in  an- 
other week.  It 
wasn't  the  solitude : 
I  was  accustomed 
to  that.  It  was 
the  Qwfut  strain 
upon  the  mind,  combnied  with  lack  of  proper 
food  and  ivst.  Had  I  l>een  abandoned  on 
a  clear  day,  all  might  have  lieen  different  As 
it  was,  all  along  1  was  tortured  by  the  thought 
(and  you  cannot  dismis<>  these  thoughts)  that 
(he  ship  had  been  wrecked  and  had  gone 
down  with  all  hands.  Of  course,  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  this  iwrrative  would  never 
have  been  written 
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A  very  remarkable  set  of  photogrdphs.  taken  by  La  Roche,  Seattle,  Washington,  illustrating  the  rush 

to  the  Klondike  regions,  and  showing  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  getting  there.     Other  photographs 

showing  the  daily  life  in  Dawson  City,  which  is  the  centre  or  metropolis  of  the  new  Eldorado. 

Takou  Inlet. 
i.)nc  would  won- 
(ItT  nh.it  they 
(■(iiiki  possibly 
want  with  ice  in 
this  region,  but  I 
can  assure  jou 
ihnt  the  short 
summer  in 
AUiska  is  often 
quite  intolerably 
hot-  At  the  same 
liniL^a  practically 
inexhausli  ble 
supply  of  ice  is 
f  o  r  t  h  r-  o  m  i  n  g 
from  the  mar- 
vellous     Muir 
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HE  ohjert  of  this  article  is  not 
to  enter  into  a  luri^  disiniisilioii 
un  the  much  talked- of  KlondlkL- 
ngion,  nor  shall  I  weary  ynu 
with  dry  figures  as  to  output  rif 
giild,  prospects  for  the  future,  and  generni 
luoralizings  ns  to  llu-  liannfiilness  of  t,'<il«l 
"rushes."  No,  I  want  to  do  nuue  of  tlies-j 
things.  I  MUiply  want  to  display,  for  your 
benefit,  dear  reader,  a  set  of  photographs 
which  I  think  merit  the  epithet  "  interest- 
ing," and  they  will  enable  us  to  look  on  as 
mere  s|)ect3tors  and  form  a  curiously  exact 
idea  of  the  harHships  encountered  and  the 
queer  sights  witnessed  in  conjunction  wiili 
a  journey  from  ilie  civiliziiiiun  of  the 
Canadian  and  American  cities  up  into  the 
wiUU  of  the  almtist  unexplored  territorieK 
of  the  great  Dominion. 

Our  first  plioloyr:ip!i  was  Uken  in  lli> 
beautifully  situated  town  of  Sitka.  In  Alusk.i. 
Here  we  see  a  nimilwr  of  Indian  wonn-n 
traders  who  are  disjilaying  their  wares  Ua 
the  benefit  of  i^old-seekers  on  their  way  t^ 
the  Klondike.  But,  you  will  a^k,  ''Ail- 
(hey  all  asleep,  nr  why  are  ihry  IViding  their 
fact's  in  this  way  ?  "  Well,  this  is  entirely 
due  to  the  curious  terror  which  the  camera 
inspires  in  the  breasts  of  all  primitive 
sava^^es,  who  look  upon  this  vaUiable  inscrn- 
nicnt  as  a  sfR-cies  of  evil  eye,  which  will 
certainly  bewitch  them  if  they  look  al  it. 

In    our    next    photograph   we    see    the 
steamer  Qufcn  taking  on  board  ice  in  the. 

Vol.  il.-S2. 
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Glacier,  which  In  places  rises  up  from  the  wAter's 
edj-c  fully  i,oooft.  sheer.  Ice,  then,  must  he 
cheap  in  those  regions,  nnd  one  has  no  douht 
that  tlif  Quftn  coulti  fill  her  biy  ice  net  over  ami 
over  ayain  for  a  vt-ry  small  considt-mtion  indeed. 
I.el  lis  now  gel  on  lo  ihe  famous  tniils.  'I'liere 
are  two  princi|)a1  trails  or  pathnayft  Ie;iOhig  more 
or  less  direiily  to  the  Klondike  rejjion  —the  Dyea 
trail  and  the  Skaguay  irail.  Now,  ihe  sufferings 
and  hardships  eiirouniered  by  man  and  bea-st  on 
these  tniils  have  already  been  illustrated,  in  'J"hk 
WipR  World  Maoazim:;  but  I  think  it  will 
be  news  lo  most  pe*iple  that  big  oxen  are  preiry 
extensively  used 
instead  of  horsL'.*;. 
Probably  one 
reason  for  the 
preference  is  ihai 
the  cloven  lnHif 
wit!  not  sink  into 
swamps  where 
a  horse  or 
mule  woiitd  U- 
promptly  bogged. 
Be-sides^lhuu^li 
this  is  n  some- 
what grim  con- 
sideration —  lh<: 
poor  patient  crea- 
tures that  carry 
the  packs  have 
frequently  to  be 
killed  and  eaten,        /roma] 


and  naturally  the 
piosperiors  pre- 
fer i^ood  honest 
beef  to  horse- 
flesli.  Then,  no 
doubt,  these  oxen 
are  more  tracta- 
ble than  muleit 
and  |)onies,  and 
can  cairy  heavier 
loads  tor  longer 
distances.  In  the 
foreground  of  our 
photograph  we 
see  a  number  of 
those  Indians 
who  make  *'  a 
gotid  thinj?  "  by 
carrying  the 
p;irks  over  the 
trail  for  a  con- 
sideration eom- 
puted  at  so 
much  per  pound 
weight.  Most  of 
these  Indians 
of  course,  humble  enough,  thougli  some 
ainonfl  them  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Klon- 
dike boom  and  have  ln-conif  quite  rich  men, 
L-inployiTig  many  ]jackers  and  owning  whole 
herds  of  cattle.  As  everyone  knows,  the  ordi- 
nary rates  for  jiarking  rharged  by  the  Chtleat 
Indians  went  up  enormously  in  the  fir>t  Klon- 
dike rush,  tlie  red  men  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  in  some  measure  at  least  they  harl  the  gold- 
seekers  at  their  merry. 

Our  next  photograph  shows  a  i)arly  towing 
provisions  up  the  1  (yea  River  ;  and  everyone  will 
it'.idilv     see     tli.ll     these    seekers    afler    .suilden 
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ivfalth  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  Kor 
miles  these  resolute  men  will  wade  along  in  the 
sta-nm,  pulling  and  shovinj^  rranllcally,  and  even 
trying  to  dig  away  thu  bed  of  the  river  when  the 
fnore  or  less  crazy  craft  conit-s  to  a  standstill. 
Or  it  may  be  that  in  places  the  whole  transport 
lifts  lo  be  porlaKed--/>.,  evcrythinj;,  boat  and 
nil,  lifted  out  of  the  water,  carried  some  distance 
overland,  and  finally  deposited  on  the  water 
ugain  wl]cre  navigation  is  more  fensible. 

Observe,  I  mention  "  seekers  after  sudden 
wealth."  Well,  the  phrase  may  stand  either 
way,  because  if  these  men  are  not  actually  bound 
for  the  Eldorado 
itself,  they  are 
pnibably  specu 
l.ntors  or  contrac- 
tors who  stand  to 
win  whether  gold 
is  found  or  not. 
The  newspapers 
ha\Tc  been  full 
of  sen&dtional  re- 
ports as  to  what 
ba(;s  of  flour  and 
buttles  of  whisky 
fetch  in  these 
rcrjjions,  and  no 
doubt  many  for- 
tune; have  been 
made  by  enter- 
prising eaterurs 
and  storekeepers 
in  the  form  of 
gold  won  from 
the  frozen  soil 
hy  olhers. 

Yet   another 
piaare  of  activity       ^^.,  ^| 


in  the  D yea 
KivL-r.  Here 
we  see  four  men 
liarncssed  to  a 
lirart  loaded  with 
proviriions  and 
stores.  Kor  hours 
t  hese  .sturdy 
li;lIows  will  plod 
on  in  this  man- 
iiL-r,  bearing  all 
kinds  of  hard- 
ships with  [lerfect 
;^i)od  hunuiur, 
.ind  always  hop- 
nij;  that  wealth 
.t  wa  its  them 
sooner  or  later. 
All  kinds  of 
conveyances  are 
practically  worth  their  weight  in  gold  in  thfse 
desolate  i>arts^  where,  only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
bear  and  the  beaver  were  the  only  living  inhabi- 
tants. Now,  however,  scenes  such  as  the  one 
de[)icted  in  otir  ncM  photograph  are  common 
enougli  at  Dyea.  Hea-  we  see  an  old  "scow," 
heavily  laden  with  Klondikcrs,  and  thi;ir  stores 
and  provisions.  In  the  ordinary  way,  we  imagine, 
no  sane  men  would  trust  their  lives  and  all 
their  worldly  posscssion.s  in  such  a  rickt-iy 
crafi,  but  then  one  cannot  pick  and  choose  in 
a  gold  rush.  Each  man  on  that  scow  lias 
probably  seen  vessels  return  from  Sl  Michael's, 
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at  the  mouth  of  (he  Yukon,  with  tons  of  gold 
dust,  and  he  is  willing  lo  make  any  sacrifice  to 
(iet  to  that  veritable  Tom  TiUiIIcr's  ground, 
where  he  is  ptrfcclly  certain  gold  is  to  in:  had 
for  the  mere  picking  up.  Has  he  not  con- 
versed with  the  lurky  dijigent?  And  has  not 
the  sight  of  the  Kicks  of  precious  dust  impressed 
him  infinitely  more  than  the  meLiiichuly  yarns 
of  suffering  and  heartbreak  told  l>y  the  failures? 
Our  nest  ^holograph  is  one  th;it  cannot  fail 
to  excite  a  good  dcid  of  interest.  Dawson  City, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Klondike  region,  is  not 
without  its  amusements  (did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
gold  city  thai  was  ?) ;  and  we  here  present  to  you 
n  photograph  sluiwing  a  [larty  of  hrave  and 
enlLTpribing  actresses  fording  the  JJyea  River  on 
their   way  to  the  Klondike.     Vou  will  observe 


sure,  will  be  a  wildly  enthusiastic  one,  for  when 
all  is  said  and  done  miners  are  a  goo<)-hear(cd 
set  of  men,  easily  pleased  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  though  there  may  be  black  sheep  among 
them, 

The  photograph  wc  reproduce  at  the  top  of  | 
the  following  page  is  a  verj'  extraordinary  one, 
and  does  much  caxJtt  to  the  enterprising 
photographer.  The  forcgroutid  depicts  for 
us  that  part  of  the  Chilcoot  Pass  where  one 
takes  the  now  famous  "  stairway."  This 
stairway  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  kind 
of  aerial  tramway,  on  which  work  a  nimiU^r  of 
little  trolleys  suspended  on  pulleys  from  stout 
cables,  these  latter  acting  as  rails.  A  v*:ry 
aninwted  picture  presents  itself  in  the  fore- 
ground, where  there  is  a  whole  town  of  miners 
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(hat  each  lady — except  (he  one  being  carried^ 
wears  high  jack  hoots,  and  is  sauntering  through 
the  flood  as  carelessly  as  though  she  were  tread- 
ing the  bfjard.s  at  the  London  Adelphi.  Vou 
»vill  also  observe  lliat  each  of  these  enterprising 
Tliespians  carries  a  small  handbag,  and  all  look 
f)rcity  resolute  and  bent  on  "getting  there.'' 
One  would  like  to  know  wliether  tliey  carry  their 
"  parts  "  in  ihal  bag  ;  what  dramas  are  in  their 
repertoire  ;  and  whether  they  have  other  engage- 
ments after  leaving  Dawson  City.  Their  weekly 
salaries  will  probably  be  weighed  out  to  them 
in  gold  dust,  and  that  they  will  not  lack  scenerj' 
may  Ixr  judged  from  the  superb  background  of 
fh/s  /jbo*Dgra/>h.     Their  audience,  you  may  be 


and  their  belongings  waiting  to  go  over 
the  "saddle."  Truly  the  scene  is  one  of 
much  acti\ity.  There  is  snow  cver^-whcre,  but 
yet  these  eager  men  do  not  beem  to  mind  it. 
Not  only  arc  there  a  great  itumber  of  tents 
pitched,  but  there  are  several  more  substantial 
wooden  structures  erected  ;  and  one  can  also 
discern  piles  of  stores,  baggage,  and  provisions, 
as  well  as  sledges,  dogs,  ponies,  etc.  1 1 
would  perhaps  be  dilficuli  to  present  to  the  stay- 
.Tt-home  reader  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  rush  to 
Klondike  than  the  one  presented  in  this  remark- 
able photograph,  which  enables  one  to  realize 
at  a  glance  all  the  hardships  and  all  the  deso- 
lateness  of  itiat  terrible  journey. 


build  or  hire  a  boat  or 

SOUK-  kind  to  take  liini 
on  ihf  next  stage  of  his 
journey.  From  this,  it  is 
evident  that  the  miner 
must  include  in  his  outfit 
nxt»,  tar,  nails,  and  other 
heavy  and  ciinihcrsoiiH! 
rcquisttirs.  But,  you  will 
say,  *'  It  is  not  every  man 
who  knows  how  to  tniild 
a  Iwjat !  "  F.xarily  so  ; 
and  w>.Te  it  possil)Ie  to 
obt:tin  a  list  of  tiie  unfor- 
tunate men  who  have  put 
out  into  thrsc  fakes  in 
sonic  craft  of  their  own 
eanstruclion  never  to  be 
lii-ard  of  af;ain,  the  result 
would  bi?  astounding  in 
ibe  very  highest  degree. 
There  are  so  many  pit- 
falls for  the  unfortunate 
Klondiker.  Heniayreaeh 
ibe  shores  of  Ijike  Hennct 
safely  enough  ;  he  may 
even  build  a  tioat,  and 
then  launch  forth  to  his 
own  Certain  destruecion. 
'I"hi.'  scene  depifted  in 
our  photograph  is  one  of 
^reat  nniinatioii.  Tiinlier 
has  now  to  be  brouijht 
some  little  distance, 
although,  of  course,  the 
early  comers  in  the  rush 
had  their  trees  practically 
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Our  next  jihntogrnph  shows 
the  very  summit  of  the  Chilcooi 
Pass — a  wild  and  awe-inspiriiin 
wdderness  of  rocks  -  with  a 
typicii  Klondiker  in  tht-  fore- 
ground. That  he  will  presently 
iiee<.i  the  oars  he  is  carryinj^  «ill 
l>e  evident  (roni  the  next  photo- 
graph, which  shows  us  a  'Ship- 
j-ard "  on  the  shores  of  Like 
llennel.  As  att  ttie  world  knows 
by  litis  time,  the  Klondiker,  after 
having  bought  his  outfit  and  had 
it  packed  over  the  dreaded  Chil- 
coot  or  White  Pass,  is  obliged, 
on  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
first  of  the  chain   of  lakes,   to 
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at  ihe  water's  edge.  The  thousands  who  came, 
hiiwever,  quirkly  demolished  the  supply  close 
at  ttand,  so  it  became  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  unhappy  prospector  to  get  beyond  this 
stage  of  his  journey  to  the  Klondike.  I  have 
been  assured  by  returned  miners  that  the  scene 
at  this  spot  literally  baffled  dirscription  at  limes. 
IVrhaps  oJic  man  would,  with  great  labour,  build 
a  boat,  which  would  promptly  be  stolen  from 
him  by  one  of  his  more  unscrupulous  fellow- 
travellers,  who  was  without  either  ability  or 
means.  Iloats  of 
every  conceivable 
siA:  and  shape  and 
make  liu-  abdtit  in 
all  stages  t(f  com 
pletion,  and  thtr 
picturesque  shores 
of  the  take  resound 
with  the  ring  of 
the  axe  and  thtr 
noise  of  many 
hammers. 

Some  men, 
again,  build  ho.its 
not  for  themselves, 
but  merely  to  loan 
out  to  the  gold- 
seekers,  and  these 
enterprising  specu- 
lators, of  course, 
stand  to  gain  in 
any  event  j-^m»i 


When  some  ol 
the  lakes  of  the 
ch.iin  are  frozen 
over,  however,  a 
far  more  e.xpedi- 
tious  mode  of 
transport  is 
found.  This  is 
demonstmtcd  in 
uur  next  photo- 
graph, which 
shows  a  number 
iif  sturdy  fellows 
It  c  sailing  across 
Lake  l.ebarge. 
Here  we  see  three 
boats  of  rude  con- 
struction (made, 
of  course,  by  the 
miners  them- 
selves) mounted 
upon  ordinary 
dog-sleds  and  pro- 
vided with  make- 
shift sails.  The 
do^s,  you  will 
observe,  are  slill  harnessed,  but  providing  there 
is  a  good  bree?e  these  long-siilfering  animals  are 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  as  regards 
moti\'e  power.  This  photograph  also  provides 
a  most  excellent  ilhi.stralion  of  the  fertility 
of  resource  which  invariably  characterizes  these 
intrepid  adventurers. 

In  our  next  photograph  you  will  observe  that 
we  ann-c!iair  critics  have  actually  reached  the 
Klontlike,  and  we  are  calmly  regarding  a  immber 
of  miners  working  a  claim  on  KIdonido  Creek. 


^ 


We  see  how  a  man  uses  his  washing-pnn,  and 
ve  also  notice  the  cunstmclioii  uf  thu  wuodtjn 
UouRh,  or  flume,  which  the  miners  use.  An 
even  simpk-r  form  of  wasliin^;  for  gold  is  nexl 
rqirescnied,  and  ihis  consists  in  mtTcly  throw- 
ing some  of  the  pold  bearlnj;  sand  Into  a  wash- 
injj-tin,  and  whirling  it  round  and  round  unlil 
the  precious  dust  settles  at  ihe  bottom.. 

The  centre  of  atlivity  in  this  region ^ihe 
mclroiKilis  of  the 
Kiondike,  as  1 
have  already 
called  i  t  —  i  s 
DawsunCily,  and 
I  reproduce,  at 
the  top  of  ttio 
next  page,  a  mo,>t 
animated  btreL-i 
scene  in  that 
remote,  but  far- 
famed,  *'  city." 
It  is  evidently  an 
off-day  with  ih- 
miners,  and  yun 
ntay  tie  interesifl 
lo  notice  th;iL 
many  of  tliem 
are  quite  wl-11 
dressed,  l-'urihtr 
more,  one  is 
struck  with  lUr 
regubrity  of  the 
street  and  the 
relnllvelysuhstan 
tial  nature  uf  thi: 


most  romantic 
chapters  in  the 
history  of  gold 
mining.  Just 
think  of  it.  Only 
a  few  months  ago 
the  red  Indian 
stalked  alone  in 
these  wilder- 
nesse-s.  Suddenly, 
however,  and 
apparently  by 
niayic,  thousands 
of  wliiie  men 
struggled  their 
weary  way  across 
the  mountains, 
and  spread  them- 
selves out  over 
the  ramilicaiions 
of  the  Crreat  Yukon  and  Klondike  rivers.  But 
the  death-roll  of  the  Klondike  rush  will  never 
be  accurately  known.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment sent  their  police  to  Dawson  in  ihe  interests 
of  law  and  order,  and  in  a  few  weeks  there  were 
banks,  hotels,  stores,  theatres,  and  all  the  other 
features  of  a  regular  township.  Some  idea  of 
the  po|iulation  may  be  gathered  from  the  photo- 
graph we  reftroduce. 
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Ii  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  siippow  ihnt  there 
are  no  liidics  In  D.iwson  C'ity.  The  bdles  we 
were  considering  a  few  minutes  ago  were  on 
Ihcir  way  to  the  Kloiitlike.  Well,  in  our  ne\t 
photograph  we  si-e  a  [>reny  considerable  crowd 
of  Klomhkers  wailing  for  ihc  iiinil  b<j;it  to  bring 
them  news  of  the  outer  work!.  And,  tje  it 
observe<},  tliereare  ladies  here,  :md  children  and 
dogs.  Kurlhcrmore,  everybotly  seems  pretty 
well  dreised.  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  a 
great  hardship  to  l>e  altoyetht-r  cut  nff  from 
civilization  fur  no 
many  months  in 
the  year.  Travel- 
lers who  have 
\MHin  otit  of  the 
reach  of  civiHza- 
tion  for  a  long 
time  will  expatiate 
in  glowing  terms 
upon  the  intense 
eagerness  that 
consumed  them 
lo  get  some  infor- 
mation of  the 
great  outer  world. 
This  pholttgraph, 
then,  illustrates 
for  us  in  a  very 
interesting 
manner  the 
anxiety  with 
which  the  Klon- 
dikers  at  Dawson 
City  wait  for  news 


of  the  dviliw»d 
world  that  lies 
beyond  their 
mighty  rivers  and 
frozen  wastes. 

No  one  at  this 
time  of  day  re- 
quires to  be  told 
nbout  the  hard- 
^hi|is  of  life  in 
U.iwson  City  — 
the  intense  rold 
uf  winter,  the 
torturing  moajui- 
loot  of  summer, 
and  the  heart- 
breaking d  is- 
appointmenis  in* 
(.idciital  lo  gold 
mining.  Added 
to  these  arc  the 
.scarcity  and 
tlearness  of  all 
neces-sarJes.  All 
these  things  are  well  known  and  have  been 
fully  descriltcd  already.  Tlic  photograph  we 
next  repr(x3uce,  however,  shows  us  a  truly 
disastrous  flood  in  the  gold  mining  metro- 
jwilis.  Incidentally,  too,  it  gives  us  c|uite  an 
interesting  tillle  glimpse  of  the  town  itself. 
Observe  that  unimposing  building,  "The  Mme 
Kxchange."  Notice  also  the  weird  building 
belonging  lo  "  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Suggs,  jeweller 
and  optician."  One  wonders  what  a  jeweller  is 
doing   here   nl   nil,    to    Kiy    nciihing    atrout    nn 
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optician— unless,  of  course,  the  amount  ot  gold 

in  a  cl;um  w:is  sn  sm.ill  that  its  owner  could 
not  see  it,  and.  sn  wanted  spermclc^s.  You  will 
ohstTvc  that  Mi:s:in(.  A.  J.  Hannt:rtnnn  &  Co. 
are  '"  mine  brokers,"  and  iliat  they  advertise. 
"Wantwl:  Oti;irlz  and  I'larer  Claims."  All 
this,  as  I  said,  yivcs  us  a  curioiisly  vivid  j;liinpse 
of  life  iti  this  place,  I'Ul  what  I  wish  more  |Kir- 
ticubrly  to  point  out  is  that  the  strct-t,  stirh  as 
it  is,  has  to  be  navigated  in  boats.  It  must  be  a 
mclancliolv  r<-n'.''-li"ti    for    Mr.  N'fli"ii    ;\.  Sm-"'4>; 


to  think  that  a 
prospective  ciis- 
turner  might 
drown  just  out- 
side his  unique 
fsiablishnient. 

Iliit  wbin  nil 
is  sniU  and  done 
hfe  in  Pawsori 
City  is  not  with- 
out its  rcdetmiinj,' 
features.  And 
that  there  are 
pastimes  apart 
from  the  g.iming 
saloon  will  be 
M'en  from  the  lust 
|diotngraph  Wt* 
reprndwe,  whirli 
shows  us  a  mother 
and  her  little  one 
sleighing  near 
Dawson  City. 
The  little  sleigh  is 
drawn  by  a  team  of  powerful  dogs,  and  it  is  salis- 
factor)'  to  notice  llial  tlie  mother  is  clad  in  warm 
sealskin,  whilst  she  and  her  Ijabyare  wrapped  in 
many  thick  and  warm  skin  ru^s.  A  s|iin  over  the 
vast  froxen  sulfate  of  the  ^'ukon  Ki\er  under 
these  condtlioiis  must  he  highly  exhilan^ling  and 
Conducive  lu  heaUli.  Only  Kloiidikers  have  not 
yet  made  up  iheir  mind  whelhei  the  summer  is 
worse  than  thi-  winter,  or  whelhi.r  the  nioscjuitoes 
of  the  former  are  a  greater  drawback  than  the 
iiironreivfthlc  luld  of  iIil*  I:itti.T 


Bv   r.  Wf.ii-stik  SaiTii. 


A  fantastic   and    asloundini;   story  of  the   sea.     We 

have  in  our  possession  the  real  name  of  the  ship, 

and  all  papers  and  docufnents  bearing  upon  it. 


N  Sumlay  morning,  the  15th  ot  April, 
181^4,  a  crowd  of  Irish  pt-as^inls  and 
fishermen  wt-re  gnihcrcd  on  Uic 
hiyli  clifTs  of  'I'raniore  IJcnd  watch- 
ma  a  lilllc  l'ar<fucntinc  which  w.is 
evidently  trying  to  beat  her  way  into  Waicrford 
H.irlioiir.  It  had  bt-en  blowing  stilT  all  ni(;hl ; 
the  wind  was  still  hi^h,  and  the  cntfi  plunged 
and  rolled  heavily, 

*'Shi;  won't  fetch  the  mouth  of  the  harbonr; 
she  won't  fetch  it.  I  icll  yt*,  shii']]  he  ashore  on 
the  (Kjini  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  shun;  as 
me  name's  Mike  I'ower,"  crictj  Diieof  ilie  fisher- 
men ;  "  she  maki-s  drL-adbil  leeway." 

l"lic  others  yrowled  absent  to  this  opinion,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  ]jbin  to  see  that  for  every  yard 
she  ntade  toward  the  harbour 
entry  she  drew  a  loot  nearer 
to  the  dread  Tramore  rocks. 
Once  aslioro  un  that  wild 
coast  there  was  no  help  for 
ship  or  man,  for  the  rocks 
would  break  to  matchwood 
any  limbers  ever  put  together, 
or  chafi-  through  the  stoutest 
rope  yet  twisit-d. 

Il  was  with  feverish  inten-st, 
thc-ii,  leuipercd  only  by  the 
frequency  of  such  niisha|»s. 
that  the  elder  men  followu-d 
the  bluffs  of  the  cliffs,  t>ut 
scarce  with  the  hoiie  of  being 
of  use.  The  younger  men 
had  bets  on  and  against  the 
event  thai  seemed  inevitable. 
But  Mike  Power  wafs  wrong, 
for  gradually,  almost  Imper- 
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cepiibly  at  first,  the  wind  began  to  change,  to 
haul  round.  Only  just  in  time,  though,  for 
when  the  vessel  cleared  the  danger  poini  one 
could  have  thrown  a  biscuit  aboard  her  ;  but 
she  glided  into  safety  and— rrj/v' 

For  a  strange  thing  then  happened.  The 
crowd  while  following  her  round  the  head  had 
wondered  much  at  the  small  number  of  men 
visible  on  her  decks,  but  no  sooner  had  she 
reached  the  anchorage  ground  than  the  topsail 
was  barked,  the  anchor  quickly  dropjx'd,  and 
nobody  aboard  wa^  any  longer  to  be  seen  —the 
sails  left  hanging  ;  the  yards  swinging;  nothing 
snug  and  shipshape  and  nobody  in  charge ! 
Wliat  did  it  all  mean?  With  the  batcti 
interest  which  mystery  soon  rouses  in  an  Irish- 
man's breast,  the  crowd 
pushed  rounil  to  Passage  Mast, 
off  which  village  the  vessel 
swung,  and  eagerly  demanded 
the  news. 

"  It's  what's  the  mather 
alward  y'uVe  for  asking,  ia 
il?"  said  the  Custom-house 
officer  to  the  foremost.  '*  U'ell, 
then.  I'll  tell  ye.  It's  this  - 
there's  every  mother's  son  of 
them  fast  aslajK-,  and  nivvcr 
a  one  can  we  waken- -aven 
the  captain  ;  and  that's  all." 

And  that  7t'tis  almost  all ; 
and  not  till  late  that  night  did 
anyone  on  the  vessel  rouse 
up  and  shake  off  the  drowsy 
god  sufficiently  to  tell  his  tale. 
It  may  bear  the  telling  again, 
especially  with  a  sequel  of  the 
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next  two  or  three  years  aboard 
llie  ship.  The  writer  was  on 
her  during  this  lime,  and  will, 
iherelbri.-,  relaie  events  just 
as  they  occurred  and  as  ihey 
wen*  put  down  in  his  diary 
from  day  to  day. 

Ijte  in  the  nfternoon  of 
S.Tturday,  April  7th,  the 
portly  form  of  William  Cost, 
of  IJver])ool,  might  have 
Iwcn  set;n  moving  in  an 
agitatcil  mannLT  ahout  the 
dock  yates  of  (Jarsloii.  The 
reason  of  his  agil.ition  was 
th.li  his  "stout  ship,"  Moh 
IJiU,  lay  on  the  inside  of  the 
gate,  whilst  he  wauled  her  to 
be  on  the  outside  that  lide, 
and  to  this  end  he  did  not 
cease  to  bully  and  roar  al 
the  skipper  until  he  got  a 
stern  view  of  her.  Then  he 
wiped  his  brow,  heaved  a  sigh 
of  s:iiisfactiun,  and  went  home 
— or,  perchance,  to  a  cha[>el  meeting,  seeing 
that  he  was  a  local  preacher. 

The  Afo/e  Hill  might  haie  hcen  good  and 
strong  on^rc,  but  to  call  her  a  "  sCcmi  ship  "  now 
was  but  to  keep  up  one  of  the  traditions  of 
whieh  .sailors— and  shipowners — arc  so  fond. 
She  certainly  had  no  stout  timbers,  these  being 
replaced  by  iron  plates  thick  with  rust  only. 
But  if  her  condition,  from  a  shipbuilder's  point 
of  view,  was  had,  what  was  it  from  a  sailor's? 
It  was  blowing  "hard."  We  had  just  left  the 
coal-lips,  so  that  tlie  decks  were  smothered  with 
dust ;  hnlf  her  sails  were  not  bent ;  her  hatches 
even  were  not 
battened  down, 
and  uU  her  crew 
were  not  aboard 
when  we  left 
the  Mersey  for 
the  open  sea  1 
Imagine  the  eon- 
fusion  ! 

Probably  most 
people,  on  cross- 
ing the  Ch:winel, 
have  wondLTcd 
how  the  .sailors 
managed  to  get 
out  of  [voTt  ;  hut 
everything  then 
is  in  a[iple-pie 
order.  \\'ith  us, 
the  reverse  was 
the  case.     As  is 
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generally  the  way    in    small 

vessels,  the  captain  took  the 
helm,  and  from  that  point 
of  vantage  he  did  not  cease 
to  bawl  out  lustily  all  manner 
of  orders.  First  to  "  sheet 
home  the  topsails";  then  to 
"  hoist  the  mainsail,"  only  to 
find  to  his  at  least  apparent 
astonishment  that  it  had  been 
but  partly  bent,  and  could 
p::  be  set  ;  then  to  "set  the 
r  n  gTts'l.*'  to  find  it  not 
null  at  all;  and  so  on — (»ie 
man  flying  here  and  another 
there. 

Soon  the  pilot  called  his 
attention  to  the  water  com- 
mencing to  break  aboard,  and 
then  it  was  "  Drop  every- 
thing !  All  hands  batten  down 
hatches  ! " 

By  the  titne  this  was  done 
it  had  grown  quite  dark,  and 
presently,  hearing  the  captain 
call  out  "  One  hand  to  the  wheeV  and  not 
seeing  anyone  else  making  a  move,  I  went 
'and  took  my  first  "trick."  The  captain  and 
pilot  dived  l>eIow,  and  being  left  alone  on 
deck  during  the  next  half  hour  or  so,  ant 
nothing  worth  mentioning  having  occurred, 
will  take  the  opportunity  and  describe  the 
crew. 

In   the   first  place,  there  should  have  bcci^ 
nine  hands  on  btxird,  whilst  we  had  only  eightJ 
Possibly  eight  yood   men  might  have  made  ai 
efficient  crew,   but  as  to  whether  we  aboard  did, 
I  leave  it  to  the  reader's  decision,  be  he  amateutJ 
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or  cx|KTt  in  such  mntters.     Here,  ihcii,  is  ihe 
liht  :— 

I.    Caplaln  oTnuuier  INVilluin  Morgnn)  ...Arc<I  58 

Z.     Male  (linitEc  jm-kwm)  „      5^ 

3.  lim-iikuain  (j«lui  Tlvxitati) 3' 

4.  ObiL  ami  Mi-waut  iWilluitii  llugties)  ...    „      69 

l'|Twv«ld«S(»inco....,.<...,M...«....  llwul    >,      St 

7-    Al«y 

8.    ApiMcntkc  (atyself)  , 

It  will  thus  Ih:  s(\-n  ihat  thr  ofTireni 
were  almost  all  nld  nu-n  and  the  vrvvr 
boys !  FuTthcr,  ihi-  master  ciiuld  not  climb 
to  work  aloft  in  cisc  of  neitJ ;  the  same 
Applied  to  the  mate,  and,  iniRKlible  as  it 
may  Mrrm,  ihts  latter  had  nul  been  to  sea 
pi('\iousty  for  fen  years'  I>urinj(  that 
lime  he  had  kept  a  .smalt  tulMoxnilst's 
shop,  and  its  failure  alone  had  driven 
him  Kick  to  a  sulHximmand  at  sea  ! 

The  bo's'n  was  a  ^wkI  sailor,  but  had 
never  l>een  an  officer  Inrfore,  which  means 
niuch.  'Uii'  conk  W.1S  well,  wlwi  could 
one  e\(icct  when  he  had  almost  reached 
hii  thn.-e  .score  years  and  ten  ?  Of  iho 
A.B.'s  one  had  never  [nxn  sudi  licfare, 
nor  had  the  other  cither,  insomuch  as  lie 

fitovvd  to  t»c  a  fircmjin !  The  l>oy  had 
icen  at  sea  three  nionih<(,  nnd  I  had 
made  one  trip  in  a  (onr master  of  the 
iimc  omipany.  The  ptimiftal  reason  why 
I  joined  a  small  one  now  was  littausc 
\ViUi.Mn  CiT^i,  with  a  snuk-  on  his  f.nv 
aiKl  rubttint-  his  liamls  io(;eiber,  had  viid 
rtiey  wea*  like  *'linle  yachts,"  and  made 
tarn  of  U»ys.     Well  they  nuKhl ! 

I  had  lircii  al  the  wheel  neatly  an  hwir. 
It  «as  ^trh  dark  except  for  the  |>lare  of 
the  aibin-Utn{i  'Hie  binnaite-tanip  wu 
MlS|lMed,aiM]  where  the  vessel  was  tuad- 


ing  for  I  can't  even  guess. 
As  I  have  said,  it  was  my 
first  trick  ot  the  wheel, 
and  on  such  a  ni^ht  I  was 
sup|)osed  to  be  steering 
•'by  the  wind."  This 
means  to  keep  the  sails 
just  full,  but  from  the 
itprfiar  made  by  the  few 
which  were  set  1  have 
since  thought  it  probable 
that  she  nent  round  ihe 
compass  two  or  three 
times  [ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  aflir 
the  peiioU  mentioned  I 
noticed  a  bright  spot  ol 
lif^ht,  for'ard  of  the  slar- 
board  beam,  growing 
more  and  more  vi\i<l. 
and  presently  I  disiingiiished  the  three  ltght^i 
and  rows  of  shining  cabin-ports  of  a  tremendous 
liner.     She  was  Ix-aring  right  down  on  us. 

I  put  my  head  down  the  cabin  scuttle  and 
yelled:  "Hi!  Hi!  Be-eeloww  there!  Cap^ 
lain  Morion  !  I'ilot !  I'itot !  On  deck  shaq>, 
or  we  are  run  down  by  a  liner!"     And  then  I 
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dashed  forward,  leaving  the  wheel,  to  snatch  the 
only  light  I  could  see.  I  was  forestalled,  for  at 
that  moment  the  boy  jumped  out  uf  the  galley, 
sprang  into  the  rigging,  and  waved  it — the  cook's 
blazing  slush-lamp— for  a  moment,  when  a  puff 
of  wind  left  us  in  inky  darkness. 

My  heart  iilmost  stop[>t-d,  for  ]  felt  sure  they 
could  mx  havii  seen-us.  The  screw  licat  louder 
and  louder ;  the  giant  hner  seemt'd  to  tower 
over  us,  when  at  last  she  swerved  and  skirted 
under  otirstern,  ahiiosl  grazing  the  mizzen  boom. 
We  had  estaped  —  thanks  to  the  ceosdess 
vigilance  observed  at  least  aboard  our  floaling 
[in  I  aces. 

After  this  we  hunted  for  the  side-lights,  find- 
ing them  in  the  sail-locker,  and  tlien  for  uil,* 
End  finally  hunp;  ihem  out.  This  tlone-  to 
nnke  a  short  tale  of  a  long  night  -we  took  turn 
and  turn  aUiut  steering,  though  we  liadn't  the 
slightest  idea  of  "  where  to,"  except  that  "  vague 
t|uantity^"  ^j'  the  wind. 

Only  twice  were  wc  interrupted  ;  once  when 
the  bo's'n  took  the  wheel  for  a  few  minutes  and 
had  the  ship  running  before  a  fine,  fair  windyl-^r 
iht  land!  And  once  again  when  the  captain 
and  pilot  ch.i5ed  each  other  on  deck  and  fell 
about  in  a  drunken  frolic.  So  passed  the  first 
nighL  The  medicine-brandy  had  been  finished^ 
and  everybody  aboard  was  blind  drunk,  except 
the  hoy  and  myself. 

The  pilot  left  us  in  the  grey  of  the  mornings 
and  a  disnint  scene  it  was  which  dawn  brougln 
us.  During  the  nfght  what  s;iils  were  set  had 
been  torn.  Much  of  the  gear  had  become  un- 
rove,  and  ropes  lay  strewn  about  the  wet  decks 
in  every  form  of  entanglement,  mtxt-d  widi 
occasional  whisky  bottles,  articles  of  clothing, 
and  beds !  These  t>eing  partly  cleared  up, 
towards  eight  o'clock  we  two  had  a  chance  of 
getting  l>e!ow,  but  not  to  sk-up,  fur  our  heJs 
were  as  snaked  as  those  on  deck.  The  fo'c'sile 
leaked  badly. 

The  first  day  or  so  passed.  How,  I  scarcely 
know,  but  as  it  was  fine  weather  (though  there 
was  a  bead  wind)  we  got  things  into  something 
like  order.  Then  it  started  to  blow  "  big  guns," 
and  we  commenced  to  reef  sail.  1  say 
"  commenced  "  because  we  could  not  manage  it, 
and  were  cotnpelled  to  lower  the  mainsail  to  the 
deck.  About  this  titne  the  boy  was  hurt,  and 
the  fireman  who  had  shipped  as  A.B.  turned 
coward  and  took  to  his  bunk. 

Then  there  were  five  of  us  to  work  the  ship — 
the  cook  being  too  old  to  help  much — and  we 
did  work  it,  God  knows  how,  for  three  days 
more,  when  the  mate's  hands  got  sore  and  he 

*  Bv  refutatioii,  then  tbould  be  a  proper  lamp  and  oil-locker 
Moud  a  Tewel,  but  a  cnuiy  board  having  nvcn  way,  the  M9i4  Hitl 
bad  Done.— AfiTHOfc 


could  not  touch  a  rope.     Now  there  were  foi 
of  us  to  work  day  and  night :  Captain   Morgan, 
the  bo's'n,  the  one  good  A.B.  we  had  aboard, 
and  myself. 

\\\is  it,  reader,  an  unreasonable  request  for 
the  only  man  aboard  the  ship  who  could  do  his 
woik  to  make,  that  the  captain  should  put  back 
to  port?  If  so,  you  will  sympathize  with  Jack 
Hill,  A.G.,  when  he  was  put  into  itons  for 
making  the  same.  This  is  only  a  very  mild 
example  of  the  abuse  of  power  left  to  ma^^ters, 
good  and  bad  alike.  Ours,  however,  had  to  give 
way,  for  seeing  that  he  could  do  nothhig  with  tis^ 
he  drew  up  a  iKiper  saying  that  we  refused  to  work 
before  going  Ijack  tu  have  the  decks  recaulfced, 
etc.,  and  this  we  signed.  Here  you  have  an 
examp)e  of  the  poiverlessness  of  a  master  under 
a  grinding  owner.     Hut  more   anon  ! 

And  so  for  three  days  more  we  tried  for  port 
—  for  Holyhead,  for  Milford  Haven;  and  — the 
wind  heading  us  on  almost  every  tack  we  took — 
at  length  the  cook  took  charge,  and  almost 
single  -  handed  piloted  her  into  Waterford 
Harbour  as  above  described. 

To  treat  fully  of  evervthing  that  happened  in 
this  port  would  take  too  much  s[\ice,  but  the 
time  was  not  unmoraenious  or  uneventfuL 
The  reader  may  wonder  why  I  remained  aboard 
the  ylAVf  HiJi,  but  the  answer  i:s  simple.  If  aa 
apprentice  deserts  his  ship  his  characler  is  gone 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Board  of  Trade  without  any 
consideration  of  reasons  for  such  desertion,  and 
he  must  serve  four  years  again  before  he  can 
obtain  a  certificate  as  second  mate. 

The  mate,  however,  along  with  the  bo's'n  and 
two  men,  nnn  away,  getting  fishermen  to  take 
them  ashore  at  night.  Thus  the  men  got 
to  windward  nf  the  owners  for  once,  for  they 
had  had  a  month's  pay  in  advance. 

Then  came  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  fresh 
crew,  riie  news  of  the  Moie BiiCs  condition  — 
her  leaking  decks  and  rrttten  ropes — spread  like 
wildfire  through  tlie  harlxiur,  and  if  more  were 
wanted  to  give  her  a  bad  name,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  see  how  low  she  l.iy  iit  the  water. 
We  were  a  fortnight  brfore  getting  the  men  and 
sailing  —  still  one  hand  short.  Sailors  had  come, 
looked  at  the  vessel,  and  backed  out  again,  till 
in  zi\\/miricen  kttd si};fied and daerfaf. 

Two  fishL-rmen  signed  one  day,  one  as  able 
seaman  and  the  other  as  ordinary.  As  a  trial, 
they  were  ordered  to  send  the  royal  yard  aloft, 
when  the  self  styled  able  seaman  refused  to  go 
so  high,  not  because  he  was  afraid,  but  he  fett 
himself  too  clumsy  ! 

That  was  his  own  excuse,  and  our  new  mate 
promptly  sent  him  ashore  again.  The  fellow 
got  a  summons  out  against  the  captain  for 
illegal  dismissal^  and  though  he  was  clearly  proved 
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uniblc  to  do  his  duty  he  g.iincfl  ihe  clay,  and 
the  captain  was  fitiixl  twenty  shillings  and  costs 
— bectoM  the  man  w;»s  rated  A.B.  in  the 
Second-cbu  Royal  Naval  Reserve  '.*  Meanwhile 
the  ordirury  scanwn  crossL-d  the  yard,  which, 
when  it  got  his  full  wei^lit,  sna|i[>t-d  like  niatch- 
vood,  and  only  by  L-!itl^iI)^  to  the  sail  upon  il 
vas  he  saved  Ironi  a  frightful  death  ! 


'DitT  RV  ci.tiMiiHK  ni  ina  mail  wai  hk  mitkij 
rittiH  n  rwuNTruL  vbat>i." 


>V'lit<ii  wi'  did  finally  fiail-  uHer  many  frantic 
wilt^i  (rtMTl  itii:  l.iver|iO(il  lucnl  preacher  who 
MWhpd  llio  vpkiii'l  wt!  had  .ihonrd  n  mnte  and 
lif/n'n  wliii  hiiil  np\iT  heen  tsiirh  hefore,  one 
A  H,,  iMul,  (!•  (irdtnnry  «eantan,  the  Mike  i'ower 
nhii  liiul  Hitli  hrti  Uct  nuind  the  TraiDore Cliffs: 
mill  iWu  rti|iMln,  oink,  hoy,  and  myself  as 
IihIiMu. 

Tlip  |Mia*i)tJo  iiul  In  Kic)  (irandc  may  perhaps 
h<   ItfMlt^d  (111-  liiul  I'vrntliil  1  have  made,  but  it 

Int^'*'  <|""''  *'')''i'>  '"*^^'  '**'*-'"  ^*  dilTerent  aflfair. 
NmI  Ihitl  lln'ii'  wnr  ni>  K.ulurH  alxxird  !  Nut  chat 
iinlv  t'ttti  iniiM  Hiuhl  Hti-nr,  and  th^u  the  ship 
ttdHH'^'l  '"''  ^'(V  fli'niAN  the  ocean  like  some 
Mtlrikd  IM  ittionr  limU'ml  nf  making  a  straight 
llHltVfl  And  Mill  ihtU  the  hreiui  tunu^  bad 
iinil  Wi'Pt'lif  It  iniiitlli  (ri)in  home  !  Such  events 
liiii  ttiiinniMt  i>niiii)tlt  I  hnt  another  danger 
|hti..i    . 

\\,  iiifTy  n  •niflll  wnler-lnnk  on  deck 

H  hii  It  U  iM  tl  on  llml  iMVtiiK  pnrt,  \Vc  had  one, 
itiiil  iihniii  h'li  dii)n  uiK,  it  Iwing  nearly  cm [.ny 

UAiI'MiMM*  iMvtaiU  «ll  M.N.K,  niMM  "fit" 
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and  the  weather  fine  and   derlcs  dry,  the  ciK>k 

was  ordered  to  refill  it  from  the  main  one  below- 
deck,  which  could  only  be  used  in  such  weather. 
Hew  it  was  I  can  scnrrely  say,  bnt  for  some 
reason  a  little  knot  of  us  were  (jachercd  aroiJM<i 
the  old  fellow  as  he  pumped  the  water,  :uid 
witli  n  doubtful  look  in  his  knowing  eye  lifted 
a  dipfierhil  to  his  mouth.  With  a  quick  action 
of  clisj;ust  he  sjel  it  out,  and  the  one  word, 
"Sa//."'  struck  us  with  horror. 

It  may  not  apinrar  much  to  a  landsman  to 
hear  of  water  tasting  brackish,  but  let  him  think 
r»f  oiir  [xwiljon.  The  weather  grew 
hotter  and  lK>tter.  H'e  crawled  towards 
the  burning  "line,"  and  day  after  day 
liail  nothing  lo  drink  but  briny  lea,  briny 
coffee,  or  brinier  water,  mixfd  with  a 
spoonful  of  linicjuice,  sent  aboard,  for- 
sooth, to  keep  away  the  scurvy  I  Kven 
now,  in  hot  weather,  1  wake  with  a  start, 
and  tliat  awful  thought  comes  —  the 
thought  of  iYii'f  water.  It  was  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  for  neither  master, 
mate,  nor  anyone  else  had  thought  of 
putting  the  manhole  cover  on  the  tank, 
with  the  result  that  fresh  water  had 
slopped  out  and  salt  in  at  every  roll  of 
the  ship. 

Then  the  captain  did  the  right  thing: 
he  ran  towards  where  he  thought  wc 
should  have  the  Poldrums  longest  - 
those  torrential  rains  lx'twtx.'n  the  two 
trades.  He  was  successful  in  finding 
them,  too.  Down  the  rain  came  under 
an  inky  sky,  and — -we  had  a  drink  of 
fresh  water  as  it  ran  from  the  jjoof)  .scu[)]ht- 
lioles  !  After  that  we  filled  the  deck  tank,  and 
then  the  captain  ordered  ilie  main  one  to  be 
pumped  d  xy  \     This  was  done  / 

Imagine  the  situation  !  Two  thousand  miles 
from  port — nay,  from  the  merest  land — and  ten 
days'  water  aboard  1  If  the  rain  had  Ceased  it 
would  have  meant  a  fearful  death.  Hut  it  didn't. 
Instead,  it  rained  and  raine^l,  until  nobody  had  a 
dry  stttcli  aboard,  till  oil-skins  were  soaked  and 
useless,  and  till,  instead  of  being  blessed,  fresh 
water  had  been  cursed  a  thousand  tinics.  I'or 
fourteen  days  it  scarcely  ceased  a  moment. 

This,  then,  was  the  principal  incident  of  the 
outward  passage,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
modicum  of  had  food,  hard  work,  and  nljuse. 
Hut  another,  and  ])eihaps  more  terrible,  danger 
had  threatened  us,  for,  on  working  out  the  cargo 
of  coal  at  Rio  Grande,  we  saw  that  it  had  burned 
to  soot  near  the  iron  stanchions.  Against  all 
regulations  the  hatches  had  been  rarely  uiken 
off  to  ventilate  the  ship,  and  we  had  had  an 
incipient  fire  smouldering  beneath  us  in  con* 
sequence. 
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A  few  days  afier  reaching  port  we  changed 
maU'S  the  captain  cngnpnji;  one  from  a  nei^h- 
bciuring  ship.  Ours,  indeed,  had  l>een  of  hlile 
use.  J  remember  being  onc:e  occupied  putting 
a  strop  round  a  bioclc,  and  not  niakijii;  a  very 
good  job  of  it,  he  came  alotig  the  deck  to  show 
me  the  vtay.  Judge  of  my  surpiise  when  he 
(!rofi(x-d  it  saying,  "Ah! 
Thai's  a  four-siranded  rope, 
is  it  ?  Wdl,  I  cati'l  tackle 
thai  myself." 


"  THK  I1NK  WDta,  '  »AI-T,'  ICTIIVCX  V»  wmi   HOBIWMI." 

Ilic  new-comer  was  of  a  different  type.  A 
Belgian  by  birth,  lie  was  a  true  adventurer,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  had  tlie  wliole  ship  in 
an  uproar.  Anything  to  be  against  the  captain 
he  would  and  did  do,  and  you  may  just  imagine 
that  a  crew  of  boys  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
had  as  much  fun  as  they  could  after  such  a 
passage. 

We  lay  at  San  Jos^,  three  miles  acrnss  the  hay 
from  Rio  Grande,  and  the  captain  went  to  the 
latter  town  nearly  every  morning.  No  sooner 
out  of  sight,  though,  than  the  mate  wouEd  cry 
out,  "All  hands  into  the  boat,"  and  away  we 
would  go  for  a  day's  duck  hunting,  or  any  mad 
sport  ashore  we  could  find. 

Of  course,  being  an  English  ship,  the  boat's 
sails  were  all  in  rags  or  lost,*  but  we  fixed  them 
up  roughly  and  had  good  sport.  Only  once 
did  we  have  an  accident,  and  that  was  when  the 
boy  stupidly  jumped  from  the  ship's  side  to  the 

*  ConiBoii  knowtedge  amoitj^  s*ilon  of  CTcry  iuti<xi.— AvrjtON. 


boat's  mast,  and  ihrew  us  all  spluttering  over- 
!)OJird  !  Korlunately  we  could  swim,  and  so 
secured  the  oars  and  tiller  and  righted  the  boat 
again. 

One  day,  however,  we  were  caught.  The 
captain  came  back  unext)ectL-dly  from  his 
haunts,  and  could  not  get  aUiard  till  we 
returned.  That  night  nearly  all  the 
men  had  drink  in  them,  and  abo\e  all 
Captain  Morgan,  so  that  blows  fell 
tliiuk  and  fast.  Suddenly,  however, 
rerjifnilKTing  that  he  was  master,  the 
"old  man"  ran  below,  came  up  with 
his  revolver,  and  fired  al  the  bo's'n. 

Where  the  shot  went  or  was  inteiuled 
to  go  I  can't  say,  but  the  master  lost 
his  firearm  after  this,  and  being  riiH.* 
fur  a  bit  of  mischief  we  knocked  off 
work  (ill  he  should  Uike  us  before  Her 
Hritish  Majesty's  C'on?iul  to  lodge  a 
complaint.  Ucing  tom[H:lled  by  law  to 
give  us  this  ixirinissiiun,  we  had  another 
day's  "off,"  having  to  pull  over  to  Kio 
Oande.  To  speak  seriously,  if  the  men 
had  been  solier  fellows,  it  would  have 
been  a  big  joke:  but,  seeing  that  tht-y 
were  not,  and  had  tirt.arms  aboard,  it 
was  a  dangerous  condition  of  things. 
The  Consul,  Mr.  Waller  R.  Hearne  (now 
Consul  at  Bordeaux),  saw  this,  and,  like 
a  man  who  kniw  his  business,  blamed 
us  all.  He  hlinicd  llie  t.-aiJlaiii  for 
coming  out  short-handed  j  he  blamed 
the  ntaic  for  causing  the  bother;  and,  finally, 
he  told  us  all  to  go  aboard  and  work  like 
ISriiish  seamen  should.  Finally,  he  ordered  the 
Jfo/c  ///■//  to  get  another  seam.-in  before  leaving. 
W'c  gave  iiim  three  cheers  outside  the  Consubtc. 
A  fLMv  Weeks  later,  we  got  another  male  and 
left  for  Falmouth.  This  time  the  new  comer  was 
a  German— Slormer  by  name— and  he  fought 
almost  ever>'body  aboard,  whilst,  if  he  wanted 
any  backing  up,  ihtre  was  Captain  Morgan  with 
his  ever-handy  pistol. 

Not  to  dwell  loo  much  on  ihis  pas.sage,  let 
me  say  that  we  had  storm  after  stoini.  Our 
sails  were-  absolutely  rotten,  and  blew  away  as 
fast  as  we  could  bend  them,  lill  at  length  we 
had  scarce  an  unpalched  cloth  or  unspliced 
fathom  of  boli-ro|)e  aboard  the  ship.  The 
captain,  who  was  a  really  good  old  sailor  (if  it 
hidn't  bet:n  for  tliu  drink),  worked  almost  day 
and  night  siitchini^  at  them,  and  yet  we  passed  a 
great  (Kirl  of  the  voyage  under  ihrc-e  or  four  sails, 
and  arrivL-d  -  as  JJoyd'i  Netvs  h.nd  it— off  Fal- 
mouth with  sails  split  and  mizzeii-booni  broken! 
It  was  well,  loo,  to  say  "off"  Falmouth,  for 
we  could  not  gel  "/«."  as  our  anchor-chains 
were  foul  I     For  four  hours  we  beat  about  the 
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tnEry  to  Ihe  harbour  wl  two  men  were  toiling 
in  the  narrow  chain-tocKer. 

Only  another  item  complieteB  that  passage. 
We  had  betn  on  our  whack*  of  food  almost 
the  whole  time,  arul  yel  wlien  we  dropped 
anchor  we  had  aboard  not  2o!b.  of  biscuits,  no 
flfiur.  perhaps  jolb.  r>f  htt-r.  srime  had  f>eas,  and 
five  days'  water  !     Just  in  time  once  more  ! 

We  re-provisioned  in  a  limited  manner  and 
went  on  to  Hamburg,  where  we  arrived  after  being 
almost-lost  in  the  great  storm  of  December  21st, 
1894.  Wintering  three  months  and  a  half  in 
this  port,  my  blankets  were  often  frozen  stiff,  as 
we  had  no  stove  in  the  forecastle  !  Once,  also, 
owing  to  inefficient  mooring,  we  broke  adrift 
among  the  ice  in  the  river  and  damaged  two 
other  vessels  besides  ourselves. 

Four  days  out  on  the  second  voyage  we  threw 
overboard  in  fine  weather  cases  of  acid  and 
ether  which  had  been  stacked  on  deck  apparently 
with  no  other  object  in  view. 

On  the  seventh  night  I  was  awakened  by  a 
wild  shouting  in  German  and  Swedish,  and, 
jumping  on  deck,  found  that  we  had  been 
almost  run  down  by  some  steamer  unknown, 
upon  which  evidently  no  watch  had  been  kept. 
I  mention  the  foreign  cries,  for  they  were  about 
all  we  had  throughout  that  trip,  there  being 
only  one  other  Englishman  for'ard  in  addition 
to  myself.  Many  a  time,  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  German,  have  1  had  to  inter|)ret 
orders  given  in  that  tongue  aboard  a  IJritlsh 
ship. 

And  yet,  in  some  manner,  we  did  arrive  at 
Pernambuco.  There,  although  Yellow  Jack 
reigned  and  we  saw  the  red  ensign  half  mast  all 
around  us,  we  enjoyed  ourselves  pretty  well.  I 
suppose  we  could  find  no  other  way  to  make 
ourselves  forget  the  "  grim  foe."  I  shall  ever 
remember  one  night  we  passed  aboard  the 
Liverpool  barque  Eliza.  About  twenty  of  us 
sat  round  her  fo'c'stle  singing  and  having  a  good 
time  till  midnight,  but  next  morning,  as  we 
turned  out  at  half-past  five,  a  boat  glided  quietly 
past  our  stern  with  something  wrapped  in  a  flag. 
It  was  the  dead  body  of  the  best  singer. 

The  captain  of  this  Eliza  was  a  grand  fellow 

— Wheatman   or  Wheatley  bv  name — and  he 

held  the   "  Bethel,"  or  Sailors'  Church,  aboard 

his  ship.     But  the  crew  got  the  better  of  him, 

and  broached  gin  and  whisky  from  the  cargo. 

It  had  its  bad  result,  of  course,  for  next  day  a 

essly-hooked    case    slipped   as   they  were 

ing  it  ashore,  and  crashing  back  into  the 

fay  broke  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  men. 

laps  it  was  as  well.      For  a  few  days  later 

ashore  with  our  cook  buying  provisions, 

;g«]  atlowwce,  which  leaves  oae  hnngry  da^  and  night— 


when  iht;  man  to  replace  him  came  yelling 
towards  us  with  a  small  bundle  in  his  hand,  and 
asked  me  to  give  him  a  "shove"  aboard  the 
Eliza,  which  was  just  leaving.  I  did  so,  and 
climbing  Up  a  rope  after  his  bundle  of  worldly 
goods  which  he  had  thrown  abtjard,  he  waved 
(itrL:wi.-ll.  .\  hst  farutttll,  too,  for  after  loading 
mules  at  Para  she  was  never  heard  of  more ! 
Probably  she  had  too  little  ballast. 

Coming  home  from  Pernambuco  was  the 
hardest  passage  I  have  ever  made.  Bad  sailors 
and  bad  gear  had  let  the  ship  go  practically  to 
wreck  and  ruin,  and  the  captain  was  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  Consequently  he  ordered 
"  all  hands "  to  work  the  afternoon  and  dog 
watches.  Without  going  into  calculations 
which  might  puzzle  a  landsman,  let  me  say  that 
this  meant  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  even  in 
fine  weather.  The  remaining  eight  were  to  get 
three  meals  in,  to  turn  in  and  out  twice  a  day, 
and  to  do  anything  for  ourselves.  This  meant 
five  hours  or  five  and  a  half  of  sleep  after 
exhausting  toil — and  in  bad  weather  even  less. 
The  result  was  often  such  a  scene  as  I  witnessed 
one  bright  night. 

Coming  on  deck,  I  saw  the  man  on  the  look- 
out fast  asleep  on  the  fore-hatch  ;  going  aft  for 
a  drink,  there  I  saw  the  second  mate  in  the 
same  condition  on  the  cabin  skylight ;  while  the 
helmsman  had  his  head  between  the  spokes- 
snoring !  This  may  seem  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
not ;  and,  further,  I  frankly  admit  that,  being 
utterly  worn  out,  I  have  often  slept  on  the  look- 
out with  the  dog  as  a  pillow,  so  that  I  might  not 
be  caught.  Once  the  faithful  animal's  quick 
bark  aroused  me  just  in  time  to  avert  collision 
with  a  large  barque  !     So  much  for  overwork.* 

The  third  voyage  aboard  the  Mole  Hill  was 
much  more  pleasant  in  many  ways.  We  had  a 
fresh  captain,  who  was  a  decent  fellow,  and  with 
whom  I  had  sailed  on  my  first  voyage.  The 
mate,  McDermott,  was  a  good  fellow  also ;  but 
of  all  the  useless  creatures  aboard  a  vessel,  let 
me  commend  our  second  mate  to  the  reader. 

To  be  brief,  he  was  a  little,  dressed-up  dandy, 
who  could  not  splice  a  ro|)e,  scull  a  boat,  nor 
steer  the  ship  when  a  man  fell  ill — the  captain 
having  to  do  so  instead  ;  and  he  was  a  coward 
up  aloft,  coming  down  with  the  plea  of  sea- 
sickness. Yet  he  had  passed  his  examination 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trade '  - 

Once  on  this  voyage,  at  about  noon  of  a 
tropical  hot  day,  a  German  ordinary  seaman 
aloft  suddenly  called  out,  "Sharks  all  around 
us,"  and  as  we  looked  up  at  him  he  slipped  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  and  felt  from  the 

*  RccomnwnHed  especially  to  ihe notice  of  M. p. 'sand  olhen  who 
")  rips,  and  little  think  of  snch  dangers  as  have  beai 
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main  topmast  head !  The  ship  rolled  just  ai 
the  moment  and  threw  htm  out  from  the 
deck.  With  one  cry  of  horror  we  sprang 
forward,  feeling  that  if  he  had  missed  being 
crushed  to  a  jelty,  still,  the  sharks  would  have 
him  !  Judge  of  our  surprise  and  relief,  then, 
to  see  him  strike  the  forebrace  with  his  back, 
shoot  high  into  the  air  again,  and  fall  feet  fore- 
most—on to  the  deck,  uninjured! 

This  was  not  the  only  escape  which  befell  us. 
We  had  aboard  a  curious  litilc  fellow  named 
Campbell,  who  was  the  pluckiest  )ad  I've 
known.  He  had  attempted  si:-\-cral  voyapts, 
but  never  completed  ont.  On  Iiis  first  ship 
they  losr  all  sail  tin  days  out  (she  belonged  to 
William  Cost)  and  put  back  toport,JoeC-ampbell 
hnving  broken  his  arm  in  the  meanwhile.  On 
his  second  voyage  he  bad  yellow  fever  at  Rio, 
and  was  run  down  in  mid  ocean  later,  being 
sent  home  as  a  "  distressed  mariner."  The 
third  he  essayed  with  u.<i.  Three  days  out  he 
commenced  to  have  fits,  and  so  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  aloft  again.  In  Kio  Grande  he 
was  sent  to  hospital  till  we  sailed,  when  he 
brought  back  wiih  him  some  lively  small-pox 
germs,  from  w  hich  disease  he  would  certainly  t^ve 
died  but  for  the  devotion  of  our  black 
cook.     How  the  rest  of  us  failed  to  be  — 

infected  is  a  miracle.  Eventually  poor 
Campbell  was  left  behind  at  Belize,  in 
British  Honduras,  and  once  more  was 
he  senl  home  as  a  "  distressed  mariner." 

At  Belize,  probably  from  going  up 
the  river  for  our  cargo  of 
logwood,  and  being  soaked 
with  tropical  rains  in  the 
open  boat,  we  contracted 
some  sort  of  fever,  from 
which  nearly  every  nun 
suffered  od  the  way  liome.* 
Add  10  this  the  fact  that 
we  slept  under  baits  or  any- 
where where  we  rould  keep 
our  beds  drier  than  in  our 
berths,  and  it  is  liille  to 
be  wondered  at  that  when 
we  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Hii  nber  I  was  raging  with 
fe\e.'  and  just  managed  to 
"  fcich  "  home. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
the  Mole  Hill,  for  aUlmuyh 
after  two  month*;'  illness 
I  assented  to  a  proposition 
of  William  Cost  that  I  should  join  her  again,  I 
received  later    a    wire    saying    that    she    had 

•The  oalf  tcntil&lion   wr   ha.I   wa^  ilifuiiuli  li'f  "^iin*  in  (hit 
■Oimatd  MtlMCr,  M  ibt  luij  nci.Ittcr  poribolci  nor  vtnlilalun. 


unexpectedly  sailed  Perhaps,  again,  it  was 
better.  For.  on  the  next  vo>*age,  she  reached: 
Rio  Grande  all  right ;  but,  alas  1  her  homeward 
passage  is  not  yet  fmishctt,  and  some  of  my  old 
shipmates,  including  MclJcrmolt,  the  mate,  with 
his  younger  brother  as  "second,''  have  gone  to 
their  long  home. 

Lloyd's  have  even  ceased  to  nite  her  as 
"  Missing." 

If  from  tlie  above  the  reader  cannot  fitxl 
them  himself,  he  may  very  naturally  ask  if  I  can 
suggeM  any  reasons  for  hrr  non-rcap|)caTance. 
They  are  as  under : — 

1.  Shr  may— «s  Willifttn  Gbi.  IIm  preadier-owner^ 
wouM  (kvouily  s»y — h»\-«  been  lort  by  the  "Act  of 
Gotl." 

2-  She  miy  hare  had  tmuflic'^nl  rond. 

3.  She  may  hav«  hail  iniutTinenl  water. 

4.  Of  she  may  evm  liave  Itnil  hntci — conred  wUb 
cement — in  her  watcr-iank. 

5.  tier  canvsi  .iml  rop»  raav  have  hem  lulten. 

6.  Met  platct  may  ha^'e  hivf  roiien  places  ticlow  Ihc 
water-line,  jubt  as  tliey  Kti!  holes  above  ft. 

7.  Hei  uil  fui  the  side-lights  may  have  run  lAvtX  agaii). 

8.  The  wicked  look -out  man  may  ha^'c  slrpi. 

\xX  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  Uvcqwol 
local  preacher  tliat  tlje  correct  reason  is  num- 
bered I  or  8  above.     Quieit  safie  f 
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Curious  Birds'  Beaks, 


WruTF-N    and    iLiUSTRATED    BV    \V.    PeRCIVAL-WeSTELI- 
A  quiint  Natural  History  paper,  Ulustratcd  wich  apecial  drawings  made  by  the  author. 


!  1 1'lK  Iv  arc  a  Rrrai  many  people  nnw.i- 
'l.iys  who  take  notice  of  a  brightly 
[ilutiicd  bird,  which  for  llic  niomeiil 
rails  forth  their  admiration,  but  how 
many  are  there  who  know  the 
diversity  wlsich  exists  in  birds'  Ix'aks  other  than 
the  cultivated  ornilhologisi  ?  Moreover,  there 
are  a  great  many  of  the  latter  who  have  not 
studied  the  l>ealcs  of  birds  to  any  extent,  and  by 
not  duin^  so  it  is  certainty  a  positive  loss  to 
ihem,  for  the  reason  that  a  bird's  beak  is  often 
the  one  and  only  dibtinguishing  mark  from  thnt 
of  anothLT  variety.  That  i*  to  say,  there  are 
some  birds  wliich  are  almost  simibr  in  plunuge, 
and  their  oniy  characteristic  difference  is  in  ilie 
beak. 

1  have  picked  out  at  random  the  beaks  of 
some  twenty-six  birds  for  the  purpo?*  of  this 
article,  and  these  will  lie  sufficient  to  show  the 
variations  which  exist  in  regard  to  their  con- 
struction. Uirris'  lieaks  present  an  almost  rndless 
variety  of  form,  which  is  as^sociatcd  with  an 
equally  diversified  use.  It  is  iriteresting  to 
note  in  passing  that  there  is  no  bird  at  pa-sent 
existin](  which  lacks  a  beak,  but  in  some  species, 
long  since  extinct,  the  beak  was  absent  In 
this  case,  teeth  took  the  place  of  the  beak, 
which  is  well  described  in  an  article  on  the 
anatomy  of  birds  in  Hudson's  "  British  Birds  " 
as  "simply  a  horny  tract  of  skin,  which  has 
become  hardened  by  its  special  uses." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of 
Nature's  workings :  this  ad.iptation  of  so  many 
various  builds  of  beaks,  the  more  so  because 
those  species  which  require  an  instrument 
entirety  diFTerent  from  their  fellows  have  it  so 
graciously  supplied. 

In  the  beaks  of  the  duck  tribe  one  need  not 
be  particularly  well  educated  in  matters  ornitho- 
logical to  ^e  that  it  is  admirably  suited  for 
dabbling  in  soft  mud,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
beak  of  an  eagle,  falcon,  or  owl  is  formed  to 
tear  to  pieces  its  prey. 

We  have  a  beak  of  tlie  (irst-mentioned  class 
of  bird  in  (hat  of  the  spoon-bill.    This  beak  aid^ 
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tht'  bird  very  ni.iterially  in  sifting  the  nitid  at 
tlie  hoiiom  of  pmils  and  rivers.  The  singular 
funn  of  the  beak  at  once  arrests  attention  :  it  is 
long,  powerful,  gradually  flattening  from  a  stout 
base,  and  at  laii  exj^wndiiig  into  a  rounded, 
shovel-like  termination.  It  is  not  until  the  third 
year  that  the  young  assume  the  toluuring  of  the 
adult  ;  and  the  beak,  which  is  covered  with  a 
va.scular  membrane,  gradually  acquires  if?  full 
dimensions  and  hardness.  The  spoon-bill  is, 
like  the  majority  of  brge  birds  somewh;ii  s!iy 
and  retiring  in  it-;  habits,  and  lives  in  society  in 
wild  wooded  marshes  where  it  searches,  with 
the  aid  of  the  wonderful  s{>oon-like  bill,  for  surh 
food  as  fish,  molluscs,  small  ruptilc-s  the  lar\ie 
of  ni]ualic  insects  etc.,  and  it  has  a  sedate  walk. 

A  very  formidable  beak  is  that  of  the  ICgypiian 
vulture.  In  t)i!tol«.T,  1^35,  one  of  these  birds, 
gutgcd  with 
food,  was 
shot  near 
Kibve,  in 
Somerset- 
shire. The 
functions  of 
this  vulture 
in  Kgyptand 
other  parts 
of  the  East, 

in  clearing  the  streets  of 
filth  of  every  description, 
for  which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, the  beak  is  so 
admirably  acLipled.are  tasks  which  they  undertake 
in  common  with  the  pariah  dogs  nnd  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Nor  were  its 
5er\ices  less  valued  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times  ;  it  was  among  the  sacred  animals  of 
Egypt,  and  is  often  accurately  represented  on 
their  monuments  Hence  tlie  appellation  of 
Pharaoh's  Chicken.  As  will  be  seen  from  my 
drawing,  the  bill  is  slender  and  straight,  abruptly 
hooked  at  the  tip.  For  the  l>cncfit  it  confers 
on  the  people  of  the  East  the  Egyptian  vulture 
is  still  protected,  and  rightly  so,  because  of  its 
being  such  an  induwrious  searcher  for  carrion 
and  a  veritable  scavenger.  It  is  a  constant 
attendant  on  the  caravan  as  ii  pursue*  its  way 
from  town  to  town. 

This  next  is  a  beak  excellently  suited  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  so  often  put.  The  young 
barn  owl  is  a  curious  and  intCTcstiiig  little  fellow, 
and  when  a  mouse  is  handed  to  him  he  generally 
ejects  the  well-known  pellet  before  swallowing 
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ihe  tasty  rodent.  ,An  owl  has  lieen  known  to 
put  away  rt  n'_'  mice  one  after  the  other  until 
the  tail  of  lite  last  hair^inj;  out  of  its  mouth 
|K)inted  to  ilie  fnct  'hat  he  was  "full  Inside." 
Not  lonj;  after  he  has  been 
q'jite  ready  for  a  further 
half-dod^i-ti  I  It  is  amusing 
to  watch  an  owl  with  a 
nioviw.  lie  takes  It  in 
his  foot,  which  also  se^^•es 
as  a  hand  ;  looks  at  it  in 
the  wise  and  cunning  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  species, 
gives  a  sharp  perk  or 
two  into  it,  a  snap  of  the 
bill,  and  it  is  gone. 

It  is  said  the  owl 
never  drinks,  hut  being  a 
prowler  of  the  niyht.  when  the  air  is  moist,  he 
probably  taken  a  sip  or  two  at  the  ^listeniiif; 
dew-drops  as  he  glides  along  the  meadows  in 
search  of  mice,  moles,  rats  and  reptile*;,  an 
occupation  in  which  his  beak  so  ably  assists. 

The  while  headed  eagle  is  a  noble  bird, 
and  is  the  one  emblazoned  on  the  National 
Standard  of 
the  United 
Slates.  It  ha.^ 
a  ver>'  power- 
ful and  strong 
beak,  and  it 
is  extraordi- 
naiy  the  heavy 
carrion  and 
the  like  which 
is  carried  by 
it  It  is  stated 
on  excellent  authority  that  one  has  bei;n  seen 
flying  wlih  a  Inmb  ten  days  old,  but  which, 
from  the  violence  of  its  struggles,  it  was 
obliged  to  drop  at  the  height  of  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  Is  very  fond  of  fish,  and 
the  poor  fishing  hawk  who  has  caught  a  fish 
for  himself  is  forced  to  drop  it 
by  the  whiteheaded  eagle,  who 
is  watching  operations  from  aloft ; 
and  so  soon  as  it  has  left  the 
hawk,  the  eagle  pounces  upon 
the  fish  and  carries  it  off  triumph- 
antly in  ihe  beak  which  I  have 
illustrated.  It  is  a  formidable 
weapon,  and  he  uses  it  to  mvich 
purfwse. 

Ihe  ilhistratlon  following  is  not 
such  a  powerful  beak  as  that  of 
ihc  last  naiiK-d,  but  for  all  chat  it 
is  one  that  is  used  with  much  precision.  The 
lammergcier  -—  I  have  one  before  me  from 
India  as  I  write— has  neither  the  bill  nor  the 
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talons  of  the  eagle,  the  former,  as  will  be 
.seen  from  my  sketch,  being  elongated  and 
hooked  only  at  the  tip,  while  the  latter  is  com- 
paratively small  ;  yet  this  bird's  beak  ser\'es  it 
well  in  the  destruction  it  carries  on  among 
lambs,  kid-s,  and  hares,  whilst  even  children 
have,  it  is  said,  often  fallen  sacrifices  to  its 
rapacity.  The  eagle  bciirs  off  its  prey;  the 
bmmergeier,  unless  ilisiurlMil,  or  providing  for 
its  young,  seldom  attempts  tu  remove  it,  but 
devours  it  on  the  spot. 

This  beak  of  the  dodo  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  one  that  1  illustrate,  but  ii 
would  not  be 
ho  peculiarly 
attractive 
were  it  not  for 
the  fict  that 
thcwltolebinl 
is  most  un- 
gainly in  every 
respect,  and 
probably  the 
most  hideous- 
looking  crea- 
t  u  re  with 
feathers     that 

was      ever  psak  ur  iwno. 

created.  Many 
scientists  regret  its  extinction,  and  so  do  I, 
but  meihinks  the  lady  readers  of  Thf.  Wide 
World  Macazinf.  will  shudder  at  the  thoughts 
of  such  a  bird,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  it  is  no  more.  The  beak  is  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  the  turke>-,  but  a  little  more 
hooked.  The  dodo  wis  in  days  gone  by  called 
in  the  East  Indies  Walck-Vogel,  because  the 
longer  or  more  slowly  it  wxs  cooked,  the  worse 
it  was  for  eating.  This  again  would  not  find 
favour  with  the  gentler  sex. 

Ihe  next  bird  which  receives  attention  is 
another  extinct  bird,  but  not  by  any  means 
gruesome- looking,  like  the  dodo.  In  fact 
there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very 
superior  look  about  the  great 
auk,  and  it  seems  a  great  pity 
that  such  a  fine  bird  should  be 
lost  lo  us  for  ever.  A  single 
rj^  of  this  auk  has  fetched  the 
large  sum  of  300  guineas  under 
the  hammer.  The  white  iiatch 
immediately  behind  the  beak,  ob- 
servable 
in  my 
sketch,  is 
a  very 
prominent  set  -off  to 
what  t  c^ill  a  first-class 
beak  for  a  bird  of  the 
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sea.  The  lasi  specimen  obtained  in  Euroi>c 
was  al  tlie  islet  of  KIdey,  in  June,  1844,  and 
yet  two  ccnturii'S  ago  wc  read  that  the  bird 
was  a  regular  sunitiK-r  visitor  to  the  lone  island 
of  St-  Kilda,  which  p-iradise  for  sea-birds  is  so 
excellently  described  in  the  October  number 
of  this  Magazine,  by  the  author  of  "  With  Nature 
and  a  Camera  " !  The  razor-bill  is  its  nearest 
living  relation. 

The   beak   of   the  toucan   is  one  vrhich   is 
entirely  different  frum  any  which  have  so  far 
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been  dealt  with.  It  is  a  relatively  enormous 
l»eak,  serrated  along  thi-  free  edge,  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  obtain  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
fruits  ufwii  which  it  feeds.  The  illustration 
should  be  interesting  to  those  unacquainted 
with  ihe  subject  under  consideration. 

Again,  a  great  diversity 
presents  ilself  in  the  case  of 
tlic  re-curved  bill  of  the  gentle 
avocel— a  slim,  frail-looktng 
one  by  the  side  of  scjme  of 
the  ixjwerful  examples  which 
have  been  illustrated.  'I'his 
lost  ISritish  birds,  and  was 
wantonly  exicrnilnatcd  in  Britain  during  the 
fore  |)art  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  curious  little  bird,  gentle  and 
inoflensive.  TIil  Idu^,  ii])tiirne(l  bill  is  worked 
by  the  bird  from  side  to  side  In  the  mud,  where 
it  obtains  insects  and  larva;,  small  crustaceans, 
and  worms.  Charles  Dixon  notes  tlwt  the 
captured  morsel  is  swallowed  with  .1  toss  of  the 
head. 

I  well  remember  the  curiosity  I  evinced  in 
the  flamingo  when  I  was  not 
so  well  educated  In  matters 
ornithological  as  I  am  now, 
and  I  often  realize  why  the 
youngsters  stare  with  ania/e- 
ment  when  viewing  them  In 
some  zoolDgical  collection.  The 
lengtli   of  its  sitlt-like  legs,    its     m^  bcj^i.- 

gigantic  neck,  the  comparative 
sniallness  of  the   body,  and  its  peculiar   beak, 
all  atU\    to    the  striking    curiosity    which    in- 
variably   calls     forth     the     remark     frum    the 


onlooker,    "  Well  !      What    an    extraordinary 
bird ! " 

Its  long  legs  enable  it  to  wade  in  pretty  deep 
waters,  the  neck  permits  it  to  search  a  wide 
radius  without  moving  its  legs,  and  whatCTxr 
it  has  captured  stands  a  poor  chance  of  escape 
when  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  powerful  bill. 
Most  people  arc  acquainted  with  birds  s/Ui/iff  in 
or  on  a  nest  whilst  the  important  period  of 
incubation  is  in  progress,  but  the  flamingo  rests 
upon  a  hillock  in  the  marshes  in  a  s/anMng 
altitude,  will)  the  feel  on  the  marshy  ground,  or 
even  in  the  water. 

Tins  is  a  beak  of  (he  woodcock,  wbicli  I  have 
illustr.itcd  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  an  almost  straight 
one,  tmt  slightly  cun-ed  at 
the  c.Ntreniily.  As  is,  per- 
haps, well  knowu  to  my 
readers,  this  bird  breeds 
regularly  in  the  British  Jsle-s  a  remark  which 
similarly  applies  to  the  next  bird  dealt  with. 
A  beak  to  be  proud  of,  I  always  think^  is 
that  of  the  curlew,  which, 
It  will  he  noticed,  is 
gradually  curved  the 
whole  length  —  a  variation 
from  that  of  the  wood- 
rock  which  is  extremely 
interesting.  A  curious 
fact  regarding  some  of 
itiese  birds  is  that  on 
the  south  coast  of  our  island  there  Is  a  little 
group  of  females  and  males  which  never 
breed.  Parental  care  or  matrimony  is  evidently 
an  experiment  with  which  these  particular  birds 
do  not  care  to  m>detlake. 

Our  next  is  indued  a  curious  beak,  and  a 
curious  looking  bird  aliOjgether.  The  structure 
of  the  puffin's  beak  is  yet 
another  exam])lc  of  the  w<»n- 
drous  workings  of  Nature,  for 
it  is  nearly  as  deep  as  long, 
and  very  compressed.  The 
bird  itself  is  an  excellent  diver, 
and  may  often  lie  seen  with 
a  row  of  sprats— Its  favourite 

food    -  bang-         ukak  op  pvrpm. 
ing  from  the 

bill,  their  hL'ads  being  secured 

belwcen   the   mandibles ;   and, 

taking  a  cuned  sweep  upwards, 

it  be.^rs  them  to  its  young  one 

— for  only  one  egg  is  laid. 

i.AiiiM».  In    its    general     liabits    the 

guillemot  somewhat    resembles 

pulTm,  and  that  is  my   reason   for  giving 

illustration   of    the    diversity    which    exists 

the    beaks   of    the    two    birds.      There    is 
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such  a  marked  difference  ih-at  the  two  illustra- 
tions on   being  compared  will  at  once,  I  hope, 

interest,  elevate,  and  amuse  the  most  indifTerent 

observer. 

In  the  next    iUustration    we    have  a    beak 

bulk    somewhat  on  ihe    lines  of  ihe  curlew, 

and  yet  a  variance 

will  be  seen.     The 

niamo     is    a    lust 

exotic  bird,  whose 

yellow  plumes  were 

used,  it  is  said,  to 

embellish  the  State 

rot>es  of  cliiefs. 

That  this  bird  should  be  named  "bornbill" 

my  readers  will  ngree  with  me,  I  think,  on  looking 

at  the  iUustration  hwe  given,  is  a  very  Fitting 
cognomen.  This  curious 
horntrd  -  bill  is  about 
loin,  long,  and  of  a 
yellowisli  white  in 
colour;  the  up[K:r  mnn- 
dibfe  red  at  the  base, 
the  lower  black.    Tlie 

MAX  Of  ■MimccRoe  morkieli.  hnrn  on  the  top  is  varied 
with  black  and  white. 
One  really  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  this 

beak,  and  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  beak 

which  would  enable  a   bird  to   "  toss  "  a  person 

with  which  I  am  acquainted.     Tlir  beak  without 

the   horn  would   be  striking, 

but    the     presence    of    this 

latter  intensifies   it  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 

These  are  most  frugivorous 

birds.     "ITiey  live  nio<itly  on 

fniitf    and    will    soon 

strip  a  tree.     Some  of 

lliose  sjtccics  found  in 

Africa  are  said  to  also 

feed  on  reptiles.     Mr. 

Wallace  says  that  "  the 

extraordinary  habit  of 

the  male,  in  plastering 

up  the  female  with  her 

egg    and    feeding   her 

during  Ihe  whole  time 

of  incubation  till  the  young  one  is  fledged,  is 

common  to  several  of  the  large  honibills.  and 

is  one  of  those  strange  facts  in  Natural  History 

whieh  are  '  stranger  than  fiction'  " 


Doubtless,  many  of  the  lady  readers  of  this 
article  will  recognise  the  beak  of  the  mataw  as 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  their  favourite 
"Polly."  It  is  indeed  a  fine  beak,  and  is  of 
enormous  size  and  strength,  and  enables  the 
macaw  to  prepare  for  digestion  the  fruit  of  a 
kind  of  pahn  abundant  abroad  in  humid  or 
marshy  places, 

Probably  the  most  curious  beak  of  any  bird 
which  breeds  at  the  present  day  in  our  own  beloved 
country  is  that  of  the  cross-bill,  which  has  bred, 
among  other  places,  in 
Vorkshirc  during  the  past 
summer  on  the  estate  of 
a  gentleman  who  affords 
protection  to  our  feathered 
friends.  It  is  eWdent 
that  the  peculiar  crossed 
bill  of  this  bird  enables 
it  to  more  easily  extricate 
the  seeds  of  pine  and 
other  cones,  which  consti- 
tute its  food. 

This  is  a  t>'pical  specimen  of  the  powerful, 
almost  straight,  beaks  of  the  woodpeckers,  and 
probably  that  of  ihe  variety  illustrated  is  the 
best  example  of  any  of  its  family.  With  such  a 
tool,  it  is  small  wonder  the  dexterity  with  which 
a  hole  in  a  tree  is  hewn  out  hy  the  woo<ipeckcr 
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tribe,  wherein  to  build  the  apology  for  a  nest. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments 
possible  for  splitting  and  chipping  hark  or 
decayed  wood :  immensely  Strang  and  thick 
at  its  base,  whence  it  narrows  to  a  hard,  com- 
pressed lip,  which  is  abruptly  sqiiareil  off,  and 
shfirp,  like  a  minute  chisel. 

'  The  curious  saw-like  bill  of  the  curl-crested  ara- 
carts  looks  verj-  peculiar 
liy  the  side  of  .some  of  ,•'.'* 

the  .^n^aller  beaks  illus-  i/^      ^ 

trated  in  thisarticle.  The 
Ijrak  is  lengthened,  liaih 
mandibles  being  etiged 
wiih  thickly  -set  while 
serraturcs.  It  is  a  bird 
of  I  ingnificcnt  plumage,  i^^^^  \ 
and  no  less  an  authority 
than  Mr.  (lOuld  hassuid 
ifiat  it  is  impossible  for 
Ihe  artist  to  do  the  bird 
justice. 
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The  bill  of  the  hoopoe  appears  to  me  lo  be 
of  the  cxjci  construction  fur  selling  ofT  to  per- 
ffctiun  the  gc-ncrjl  slruituif  of  thia  rt-markalile 
ai)i)  bcaulilul  bird.  Tlit:  lon;^  l>i'uk  Huitb  tliu 
Lurd  ndn)ir;ili]y  fur  seatt-hnig  among  lolten  wood 
and  ihc  hark  of  irct;;*  for  insi-cis^  upon  whiirh 
it  fix-tls.  Uechstcin  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  some  of  tliese  birds  kept  in  captivity, 
which  were  very  fotid  of  bettles  iind  May-bugs  ; 
these  itiey  first  killed  anci  then  beat  iht-in  with 
thtrir  beak  into  a  kind  uf  oblong  ball.  Wiihuut 
doubt,  this  lovely  bird  would  breed  iti  our  island 
if  not  shot  whenever  seen,  and  that  it  has  bred 
oi  late  years  I  pt:rsonally  liave  no  hesitation  in 
sa>  ing,  for  the  reason  that  a  friend  once  saw,  a 
few  years  back  in  Sussex,  two  parent  birds  and 
three  or  four  young  ones  just  able  to  fly. 

The  beak  of  I,ithain"s  barbel  a.lways  strikes 
ine  as  being  a  very  curious 
one,  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  hairs  or  little  feather- 
stems,  or  whatcxer  they  may 
be  most  accurately  called,  as" 
ijortrayed  in  my  sketch  of  this 
bird's  bill.  The  Iwak  is  coni- 
cal, slightly  compressed,  and 
a  little  elevated  in  the  middle. 

The  adjulant  is  yet  another  bird  which  calls 
forth    the    youngsters'    ama/ement,    nhtch     is 

Croijably  due  to  the 
ird's  strange  look  and 
its  various  and  curious 
postures  and  attitudes. 
1  once  heard  a  wag  fom- 

IKire  Mr.  Justice  H 

to  une  of  these  birds,  but 
whether  conipliinenLary 
(jr  otherwise,  the  adju- 
tant, with  shoulders  shrugged, 
is  certainly  n  ^cry  strikiijg 
bird,  and  its  powerful  beak 
adds  to  it  in  a  marked  degrcv. 
\'i5itors  to  St.  James's  and 
other  London  |)arks  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  |x:lican5 
there  locttc-d,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  their  wonderful 
bill  is  interesting.  It  is  ver)- 
lon>;,  brtjad.  flaiiencd.  ;ind 
straight,  with  a  hooked  pto- 
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jcctton  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible. 

To  see  these  birds  plunge  their  long  I>caks 
and  necks  under  water, 
and  i]et  the  Qsb  in  their 
capacious  pouches,  is  a 
sight  worth  seeing,  and 
the  dimensiuns  of  the 
poueb  may  well  be 
agined  when  1  state 
it  is  so  dilatable  as  to  be 
ca[ublc  of  containing  two 
gallons  of  water;  yet  the 
biid  has  tiie  fjower  of  con- 
tr.irting  this  membranous 
ex[>ansion,  by  wrinklinR  it 
up  under  ihe  lower  man- 
dible until  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  seen— illustrated  in  my 
second  sketch. 

'I'hc  illustration    of  the 

wryneck,  belter  known  as  the  ''Cuckoo's  Male," 

for    the    reason    that    it   generally   makes    its 

appearance  a  few  days  before  that  harbinger  of 

spring,    eiiables 

ntc    to    exhibit 

Ihe  beak  and 

tongue   of    this 

bird,    the    long, 

rctraclilc  tongue 

afTording  it  the  oppor- 

tunityof  taking  insects 

from    ihc    ant  •  hills, 

which    it    visits    in   a 

similar  manner  to  the 

green  woodiw^ckcr. 
My  last  illustration 

is  certainly  not  by  any 

means  the  least  as  re- 
gards its  proportions. 

It  is  a  very  long  beak,  rii:»re  or  less  curved  upwards. 

and  sod  and  (lexible.    Thi.s  godwit  is  practically 

an  extinct  llritish  bird,  and  with  the  remark  that 

it  undergoes,  with  othei  allied  species,  a  double 

moult,    which    nearly    r  hanges 

ihe  entire  colour  of  the  phtniage  ^y., 

and  has  led  lo  some  confusion,  ^M 

and  that  I  fervently  trust  I  have  ^.jl^^t;^ 
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interested  some  indifferent  ob- 
servers  of  birds,  and  that  any 
vvanlon  |K-rseeutors  of  our  wild 
birds  may  be  converted  by 
nny  good  done  by  the  British 
birds  mentioned  in  this 
article,  my  liule  sketch  closes. 


Pirate  hunting  in   China. 

BV    AlUKRAL  J.    MORESBV. 

A    strangely  thrilling  yet  humorous  set  of  rcininiscence*  jotted  down  by  a  distinguished  officer  of 

high    rank.     The  chasing  of  pirate  junks,  the  queer  incidents  that  happened,  and  the  extraordinary 

method  by  which  Admiral  Moresby  at  length  smashed  the  pirates. 


1'"  a  full  and  impartial  history  of 
piracy  and  pirates  in  the  Chinese 
seas  could  be  written,  it  would 
probably  dale  far  back  in  the 
aiinals  of  the  ancient  '1  sin  dynasty ; 

possibly  from  the  lime  when  the  Emperor  Woo 

Wong  is  said  lo  have  kicked  off  his  shoe,  issuing 

an  edict  that  it  shuiiJd  be  the  model  for  all 

future  vusjcis  ;  and  it  would  be  continued  almost 

to  the  present  day.     All   rhrouj,;h  these  3,000 

yi-nrs   there  runs  a  retl 

woLjf  of  perhaps  the  mo.st 

liloudlhinity  cruelly  and 

pillage  that    the  world 

has  seen. 

Neither  must  we  for- 
get the  vast  diuiensions, 

organization,  and  foices 

of  these   pirate   hordes. 

Were  we  to  add  togellier 

llic  resources  of  all  the 

African     and    Greek 

corsairs,   in    their   worst 

days,  the  amount  would 

be  as  Dotliing  <_ompare*i 

with  their  Chinese  rivals, 

who,  unlike  the  njajority 

of  Mediterranean  pirates. 

preyed    as     readily    on 

their    own    countrymen 

as  on  aliens. 

the 

had 

on 

the 
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ll  was  not  until 
year  1842.  after  we 
forced  our  trade 
China,  opened 
Treaty  Ports,  and  setiLd 
ourselves  at  liong  Kong, 
that  we  became  aware 
of  the  immense  ramirica lions  of  piracy  in  the 
Chinese  seas.  Merchant  shi[»s  sailed  from 
Singapore  for  Hong  Kong  and  were  never 
afterwards  heard  of,  although  neither  storm 
nor  tempest  had  occurred  to  account  for 
their  disappearance.  The  Chinese  authorities 
were  apficaled  lo,  and  did  much  lo  enlighten 
our  minds  ;  for  the  pirate  chiefs  not  only 
captured  thc-ir  trading  jiuiks,  but  frequently  held 
the  lai^e  towns  on  the  coast  at  a  henvT  ransom. 
They  would  only  be  trm  j-lad  if  the  EnKlUh 
would  help  ihem  to  destroy  these  common 
enemies  of  all  peaceful  traders. 

Thus  ii  came  about  that  for  some  thirty  years 
one  of  the  princi[KiI  duties  of  our  ships  of  war 
in  Chinese  waters  was  to  hunt  out  and  destroy 
piioH^s  (i.e.,  pirates)  wherever  they  could   be 


found.  The  mandarins  were  alwa>'s  ready  to 
a.ssist— in  theorj' ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
war-junks  were  rarely  present  when  wanted,  and 
if  present  were  usually  of  very  little  use. 

The  principal  strongholds  of  piracy  were  on 
what  is  called  the  West  Coasl^ihat  is,  from 
Swalow,  about  100  miles  north  of  Hong  Kong, 
to  Hainan,  about  150  miles  south;  between 
these  Iwo  poinLi  the  coast  line  turns  abtjut 
W.S.W.  mid  E.N.Ii,  On  the  islands  off  the  coast,| 
and  in  numerous  har- 
bours and  inlets  on  the 
mainland,  the  pirates 
possessed  fortified 
stations,  which  sheltered 
fleets  of  perhaps  fifty  or 
a  hundred  armed  junks, 
utider  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  one  chief  or 
admiral. 

These  jimlts  ranged 
from  fifty  lo  400  Ions' 
burthen,  mounting  six  to 
twenty  broadside  guns, 
with  a  crew  of  nliouc 
six  men  to  a  gun,  and 
protected  by  lioarding 
nettings,  "slink  •  puts," 
and  so  on. 

As  to  the  pirates  them- 
selves, our  liovemment 
attached  so  much  im- 
portance 10  the  deslruc- 
lion  of  these  nefarious 
scoundrels,  that  a  reward 
in  the  shape  of  prize- 
money  (j)£jio)  was  given 
for  everj-  pirate  killed, 
and  j£\  for  every  one  taken  alive.  This, 
followed  hy  promotion  and  professional  dis- 
tinction, made  pirate-hunting  halcyon  times  for 
naval  olTicers  while  it  lasted. 

Hut  in  1849,  the  present  Admiral  Sir  John 
Hay  having,  when  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
Coiumbitu,  assisted  by  some  other  \es5el5, 
attacked  and  destroyed  two  separate  piratical 
fleets,  one  of  iwerjiy  and  tlx'  other  of  sixty-four 
large  junks,  at  an  enormous  sacrifK-e  of  life  lo 
the  enemy,  and  these  actions  being  followed  up 
in  ensuing  years  by  similar  feats,  the  head-money 
came  to  such  a  considerable  figure  that  it  w.is 
discontinued,  and  thenceforward  naval  officeis 
Iiad  no  incentive  but  a  sense  ol  duty— and  the 
sporting  instinct— to  bring  these  pllnngs  in 
justice.     These  mgiives  were  sufficient,  however, 
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imi  ihe  keenest  dfsire  for  a  good  "Pirate  Pigeon" 
still  coriiinvied  lo  exist. 

Tliis  wa.s  the  state  of  things  when,  in  July, 
1S62,  1  was  at  Hong  Kong  in  command  of 
H.M-S.  Snakt,  as  beautiful  a  little  craft  as  ever 
floated.  Slie  was  of  500  tons  'So  h  p,,  and 
was  birqutrttc  rigged.  She  could  both  steam  or 
sail  with  anythhig  afloat  in  those  days.  She  was 
armt-d  with  twn  long  6S  pounder.'i  (then  the 
heaviest  guns  in  the  Service),  and  two  brass 
I  z-pouridirr  howitzers  on  her  broadside, 
an(l  slie  cirried  a  crew  of  ninety  all  told. 

One  evening  a  t)o.-it  arrived  with 
th:;  nmte  and  a  few  .seamen  of  the 
.American  ship  Phantom,  and  brought  the 
intelligence  that  their  vessel  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  I'atrass  shoal,  north  of 
Hong  Kong.  Whilst  there  it  seemed 
ihey  had  been  attacked  by  pirates  ;  but 
during  the  pillaging  of  Ihe  ship  they  had 
csca]jed  in  ihi-ir  three  boats,  of  which 
number  twu  were  still  missing. 

Subsequently  the  scninr  naval  officer, 
Captain  Xnllrjth,  received  information 
from  Macao  that  the  Kn^lish  ship  Lord 
"/  fhe  Isles  had  liccn  pimted  near 
Hainan,  aboiil  120  miles  souih-wi'st  ol 
Hong  Kong,  and  that  («i(-  of  her  men. 
who  h.Td  iKvn  picked  up  by  a  frieiidls 
junk,  h.id  reached  Mai:ao,  belieiittg  lilni 
self  tu  be  the  .sole  survivor.        « 

C-'aptain  Nolloth  directed  nic  to  pro 
reed  at  once -fust  in  search  of  tht 
shipwrecked  Americans,  and,  that  done, 
to  do  my  best  lo  capture  the  pirates 
who  had  plundered  the  Lord  of  the  Lsles. 
Accordingly,  one  Iitmr  after  receiving  my 
orders,  we  got  under  way,  and  passing 
thorough  the  I.yemoon  Pass,  steamed  to 
the  north  for  Biass  I(.iy.  The  mate 
of  the  Phantom  was  iny   messmate — as 


rough  an  old  sea-dc^  as 
could  be  met. 

The  following  day, 
whilst  c-viminiiig  the  coast 
for  the  missing  boats,  the 
barometer  began  lo 
tumble  down,  the  weather 
came  on  as  thick  as  pea* 
soup,  and  wu  had  to 
decide  whether  we  would 
face  the  coming  typhoon 
at  sea,  or  seek  an  anchor- 
age. U'e  chose  the  latter 
alternative  and  hauled  up 
for  Ty.sami  inlet ;  but  to 
reach  it  we  had  to  force 
our  little  craft  for  .«onie 
thirty  miles  exposed  to 
the  full  fury  of  the  gale.  In  doing  this,  there 
occurred  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  that  1 
can  remember. 

I  was  on  Ihe  bridge,  and  as  we  rolled  and 
lurched  in  the  heavy  seas  the  platform  was 
frequently  swept  by  the  crest  of  the  wave-s.  As 
an  extra  big  roller  receded  with  a  furious  swish, 
I  glanced  down  instinctively  and  suddenly— to 
Ixriiold  at  my  feel,  resting  on  the  bridge,  the 
dead  body  of  an  infant  girl.     Calm,  jwaceful,  as 
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if  asleep  nmidst  the  wild  roaring  of  the  storm, 
there  it  lay — but  only  for  a  moment.  Another 
angry  wave  hissed  over  us,  and  the  little  body 
was  swept  off  into  its  "vast  and  wandering 
grave."  Doubtless  it  was  a  case  of  infanticide, 
probable  from  some  trading  junk,  and  it  had 
met  the  fate  not  uncommon  among  Chinese 
female  infants.  At  length  wc  reached  our 
desired  anchorage.  Listening  to  the  wind  as  it 
tore  over  the  sheltering  land,  wc  were  glad  to 
be  there  and  not  at  sea. 

The  next  day,  in  Pawkshin  Bay,  we  found  the 
crew  of  one  of  the  missing  boats  ;  they  had  got 
on  board  a  fishing  junk,  and  had  been  kindly 
treated.  The  day  following,  at  I  lunting,  a  small 
fortified  town  on  the  Itanks  of  a  pretty  river,  we 
saw  a  suspicious-looking  junk  at  anchor.  There 
was  a  dangerous  surf  on  the  bar,  so  that  only 
our  whale-boat  and  gig,  carrying  myself,  an 
officer,  and  ten  men,  could  cross  it.  When 
inside,  we  made  a  dash  at  the  junk,  and  liad  the 
saEisfactton  of  seeing  her  crew  clear  out  on  one 
side  as  we  came  over  the  other.  A  search 
showed  us  a  quantity  of  the  wrecked  ship's  gear. 
Il  then  became  absolutely  necessary  that  wc 
should  see  the  mandarin,  and  ollicially  notify 
him  of  our  visit,  and  also  what  we  had 
found  in  the  junk.  lin  the  njL-anwhile  a 
huge  crowd  of  angry,  escited  men  had  gnthea-d 
on  the  river  tiank,  but  they  were  armed  only 
with  bludgeons.  So  fixing  bayonets,  we  charged 
up  the  river  hank.  In  an  instant  the  mob  of 
several  hundred  men  were  on  the  run,  pigtails 
flying  in  all  directions  in  the  most  absurd  way. 
1  directed  one  man  to  he  capturt'd,  and  he  was 
securely  held  by  his  pigtail  between  two  big 
bluejackets.  We  explained  to  hini  tliat  if  he 
would  pilot  us  to  the  mandarin,  he  should  be 
well  rewarded,  but  he  made  us  understand  ih:ii 
the  official  had  bolted.  So  it  provi;d,  for 
although  we  searched  the  towj)  in  every  direc- 
tion, visitinj;  the  Covernor's  yamoon,  not  a  trace 
of  him  rould  l>e  found.  1  conrliuled  tliat  he 
liad  a  guilty  conscience  of  complicity  with 
pirates,  which  accounted  for  his  al.>sence. 

It  therefore  only  remained  for  us  to  take  the 
junk  as  a  pri?e.  I''ortunaicly  there  was  a  fair 
wind  over  the  Uir.  and  she  was  soon  alongside 
the  gallant  little  Snake.  All  further  search  for 
the  missing  boat  proved  unavailing,  nor  could 
we  find  any  trace  ol  the  wrecked  ship, 
Reluctantly  wc  gave  up  all  hoiw  of  finding  them, 
so,  until  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead,  it  will  never 
l>c  known  whether  those  American  sailors  met  a 
watery  grave  or  had  their  throats  cut  by  the 
pirates.  For  this  service  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ga^-e  us  the  thanks  of  his 
fio\*ernmenL 

Passing  through  Hong  Kong,  we  landed  the 


men  we  had  rescued,  and  taking  on  board  a 
Chinese  pilot  for  the  West  Co.Tst,  who  also 
could  act  as  interpreter,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  Macao  to  try  and  discover  the 
scoundrels  who  had  pirated  the  Iwrd  of  the 
hies. 

Running  past  the  entrance  to  the  Canton 
River,  we  saw,  under  the  laud,  two  junks  along- 
side  each  other.  This,  however,  did  ««/ excite 
our  suspicions,  for  they  were  in  proximity  to  the 
Kogue  Forts,  where  war-junks  were  stationed  ; 
we,  therefore,  kept  our  course,  till  a  jiassing 
santpan  hailed  us  and  shouted,  "  Pilong,  pilong.'' 
pointing  to  the  two  junks  !  Up  went  our  helm, 
and  under  steam  and  sail  we  ran  in  chase.  As 
quickly  the  pilongs  saw  their  little  game  was  up, 
instantly  they  sheered  off  from  their  prize,  and 
with  their  huge  bamboo-spread  sails  bellying  out 
to  n  strong  breeze  on  their  quarter,  they  steered 
straight  for  the  nearest  land,  hoping  to 
lieacTi  lier  and  escape.  She  travelled  fast, 
but  the  Snake  went  faster,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour. she  was  under  our  guns  ;  then,  hastened 
by  a  few  shot,  her  sails  came  lumbering  down 
and  we  took  (wssession.  No  men  realize 
quicker  than  the  Chinese  when  resistance  is 
useless—"  Kismet  "  is  with  them  as  powerful  as 
it  is  with  the  Turks.  Her  crew  of  about  forty 
men  submitted  to  I)c  ironed  and  Ijound  without 
a  sign  of  emotion  on  their  stolid  faces.  Taking 
our  priiMi  in  tow  we  took  her  at  once  to  Canton, 
where,  after  I  had  communicated  with  our 
Consul  and  the  (loverjior.  soldiers  were  sent  to 
us  and  the  pirates  marched  off  in  chains  to 
execution. 

I  was  invited  to  sec  justice  done,  but  this  \ 
declined  ;  however,  one  of  the  officers  went,  and 
thus  described  the  scene. 

On  arriving  at  the  execution  ground  their 
arms  were  pinioned  tightly  t_»ehiiid  their  backs;- 
they  were  then  made  to  kneel  down  rn  one  long 
row,  with  their  cilves  lashed  to  their  thighs. 
Next  the  executioner,  armetl  with  a  short,  heavy 
sword,  came  along  from  the  rear,  accompanied 
by  his  assistant,  who  lightly  pushed  the  un- 
fortunate creatures  on  the  Ijack,  and  as  they  fell 
forward,  the  swnrd  descended  and  the  head 
rolled  on  the  ground.  In  no  instance  was  a 
second  stroke  needwl,  and  in  three  minutes  the 
whole  horrible  scene  w,is  completed. 

\\'ethen  proceeded  to  Macao,  where  we  picked 
up  the  mate  of  the  L^yrdof  the  Isles.  Hetoldus 
that  his  ship  had  been  [>eca]med  off  St.  John's 
Island,  when  several  pirate  junks  swept  down 
and  attacked  her.  As  they  had  only  twenty  men, 
with  a  few  old  muskets  and  cutlasses,  they 
recognised  that  defence  was  useless.  As  the 
pirates  swarmed  on  board,  he  thought  some  of 
the  crew  got  away  in  their  boat— he  himself 
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dropped  over  the  slcrn  and  hung  on  to  the 
rudder  chains,  till,  seizing  a  fluating  spar,  he 
glided  off  clear  and  unseen.  Some  hours  after 
he  atirnctcd  the  notice  of  a  fishing  junk,  which 
biouj^lit  him  in  safely  to  M:icao. 

It  afterwards  turned  out  thai  the  rest  of  llic 
crew  of  the  /.ore/  of  the  Isles  had  escaped  in 
their  boat  whiUt  the  pilonj^s  were  nb<forbed 
in  the  pillage  of  their  rich  prize.  At  the  time 
we  supposed  the  crew  lud  been  murdered, 
and  our  hearts  burned  and  fingers  itched  to 
repay  the.se  vilbins  back  in  their  own  coin.  Ihit 
to  find  tlieni  on  a  coast  -  hne  a  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  liuneycoriibcd  with  unsurvcyed 
islets  inlets,  and  bays  ;  and  that  with  towns  and 
villages,  if  not  esaclly  belonging  to  the  pirates, 
at  Icaat  in  close  lenj^ue  with  them,  seemed  a 
hopeless  task.  Our  clianec  was  that  they  had 
not  learnt  of  our  arrival  on  the  coast,  and  there- 
fore would  not  seek  concealment.  Wc  rould 
only  do  our  best  for  a  week  we  searched  that 
coast,  vistliiij;  towns  and  pta4:es  where  I  bL-heve 
no  ?>ji!ishni3n  had  ever  before  landed.  March- 
ing our  hltle  handful  of  nien  tlirou>;h  swarming 
crowds  in  the  tihhy,  narrow  streets,  we  inter- 
viewed any  number  of  mandarins  tn  their 
yamoon.  Often  the  scenes  were  luclii  rotis 
beyond  description.  On  one  occasion,  whilst 
havinji  a  solemn   palaver  with   the  mandarin 


a  matter  of  course. 
Then  the  attendants 
went  straight  up  to 
the  marines  and  pre- 
sented them  with 
similar  cups  of  tea ! 
The  sergeant  looked 
.11  me  for  guidance, 
fur  the  men  stood 
wilhrides  shouldered, 
and  were  looking 
with  undisguised  con- 
tempt at  the  spoon- 
ful ^^{  acid  tea.  I*ear- 
ing  lest  it  might  be 
taken  as  an  affront  if 
the  tea  were  refused, 
I  said,  '*  Sergeant,  let 
the  men  drink  the 
tea."  Then  the  ser- 
geant, stepping  to 
the  front  as  if  drilling  the  men,  gave  the  word, 
"Order  arms— jirouiid  arms.  Take  the  tea- 
cups—drink the  tea."  It  wa.s  the  funniest  thing 
ill  the  world  to  see  the  wr)'  faces  of  those  British 
marines  a.s,  [ike  one  man,  the  lea  passed  down 
iheir  unwilling  throats.  Next  came  the  stern 
yet  ludicrous  commands,  "  Return  the  cups!" 
"Take  up  arms!"  "Shoulder  arms!"  And 
the  burles(]ue  was  completed. 

But  no  information  concerning  the  pirates 
could  we  obtain,  and  hope  was  waning  low,  when 
one  day.  off  Sandy  Bay,  St.  John'.s  Island,  right 
under  the  land,  we  saw  five  lai^e  junks.  On 
seeing  the  Snake,  they  imniediately  se^wrated. 
The  three  largest  we  could  see  running  up 
Sandy  Itay,  and  the  other  two  steering  for 
diflerent  points  of  kind.  Their  movements 
convinced  us  tliat  at  last  fortune  had  smiled  on 
us — jjerhaps,  even,  they  might  prove  the  very 
fellows  we  were  in  search  of.  Those  in  Sandy 
Bay,  where  the  fourth  junk  had  joined  them, 
got  into  shoal  water  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Snake.  However,  they  were  safe  there  for 
future  consideration,  so  we  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  the  remaining  one,  which  we  quickly 
overtook  and  made  our  prize.  She  was  armed 
with  eight  guns  and  forty-five  men.  Making 
these  secure,  we  turned  our  thoughts  ujion  ou 
friends  in  Sandy  Hay.     Unfortunately  the  Snake 
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had  only  three  small  boais,  the  hrgest  pulUn;^ 
eight  oars,  and  two  small  gigs  with  four  oars  ; 
none  of  these  cnrried  a  gun. 

Our  first  business  was  to  anchor  off  the  bay 
and  rtfonnoiirc  the*  pirates'  position.  We  Found 
the  three  largest  moored  wiih  springs  on  their 
<:ablcs,  in  .1  little  inlet  at  the  head  of  Sandy  Ilay, 
their  guns  commanding  the  entrance.  They 
mounted  ci;?hlw:n,  sixtt-en,  atid  twelve  guns  re- 
spectively, and  were  fully  manned,  with  boarding 
nettings  ready,  and  *" slink-pots  "  triced  up.  The 
fourth  junk  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  rest  Immediately  behind  the  junks  a  small 
stream,  with  wooded  banks,  ran  into  the  sea,  and 
on  either  side  the  btown  iindy  hills,  about  200ft. 
in  height,  commanded  the  position.  Sandy  Hay 
is  a  large  sheet  uf  water,  and  if  those  fellows 
were  to  be  captured,  we  had  to  hold  them  where 
they  were. 

As  we  noted  all  these  things,  the  pirat&s 
opened  a  smart  fire  on  4jur  Ikkil^,  and  seeing  us 
retreat,  they  waved  tlieir  banners  and  shouted 
defiance.  Cert-iinly  they  had  won  the  toss,  and 
got  the  first  advantage.     To  attack  them  only 


with  our  small  boaR,  which  at  their  utmost 
capacity  could  only  carry  twenty-five  fighting 
men,  would  only  have  courted  Hisasier.  I  n 
this  fix  it  occurrtrd  to  me  that  if  I  could  convert 
the  captured  junk  into  a  gunboat,  our  object 
might  be  effected. 

Accordingly  she  was  brought  alongside,  and 
our  two  brass  howiuers  were  fitted  in  her  to 
fire  from  amidships ;  coal  *  Iwgs  were  also 
supplied,  so  that  the  guns  could  be  fired  on  the 
non-recoil  system  if  neccssar)-.  Very  ser\'ice- 
nble  she  looked  when  completed,  1  can  tell  you. 
Our  great  reliance  was  that  we,  from  our  two 
little  guns,  could  fire  common  and  shrapnel 
shell;  whilst  the  pirates,  we  knew,  had  only  cold 
shot. 

Ne^t  morning  the  white  ensign  was  hoisted 
at  the  stern  of  "  Her  Majesty's  cx-pirate  ship  " 
^surely  ihe  first  on  record.  Our  (jhinesc  pilot 
\olunteered  as  steersman,  and  a  cooler  hand 
under  fire  I  never  came  across. 

Having  arranged  a  code  of  signals  with  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Stiakf  {Lieutenant 
Sireeten,  a  most  able  man),  so  that  if  necessary 
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our  small-armed  men  conld  be  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  overlooking  the  junks, 
and  enfilade  their  position,  I  took  command  of 
the  newly-fitted  junk,  and  wiifi  ten  men,  accom- 
panied by  the  good  wishes  and  envious  looks  of 
our  shipmates  left  on  board,  we  sailed  in  to  the 
attack.  The  novelty  of  the  idea  must  have 
surprised  the  pirates  a  good  deal ;  they  evidently 
did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  their  old 
comrade  who  was  rejoining  them  under  such 
queer  conditions,  and  they  allowed  us  to  anchor 
unmolested.  We  came  to  at  point  blank  rang^ 
and  just  out  of  reach  of  their  matchlock  lire. 


bottom  to  just  withi  n  range  of  our  long 
68-poundcrs.  After  this  it  was  all  "  beer  and 
skittles "  for  us,  and  soon  the  other  two  junks 
were  also  in  flames,  their  crews  who  had  e-scaped 
our  fire  throwing  themselves  overboard  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
The  junks  finally  burnt  to  the  water  and  sank. 

There  was  still  the  other  junk  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  she  had  disappeared.  No  one  could  tell 
where.  However,  the  next  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  good  look  round,  we  ascended 
an  adjacent  hill,  when  farther  up  the  bay  we 
saw  a  singular  heap  of  branches  of  trees ;  these 


Then  ihey  awoke  to  the  situation,  and  all 
three  junks  commenced  a  \wa\y  fire  on  us ! 
Hut  neither  were  we  idle,  fur  we  gave  each  junk 
a  shell  in  return,  and  their  turns  came  pretty 
often.  For  my  own  part  I  was  not  imsuccessfiil 
in  trying  to  pick  off  thL-  leaders  with  a  rifie.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  our  shell  bursting  on  their 
crowded  decks,  and  the  demoralizing  effect  it 
produced.  Their  return  fire  got  very  wild,  but 
still,  many  of  their  shot  struck  us,  and  I  found 
we  were  getting  into  a  binktng  condition.  So 
the  signal  was  made  to  send  the  small-armed  n)en 
to  our  assistance,  and  soon  wc  saw  our  fellows 
landed  and  running  like  mad  for  the  hilt-tops 
above  the  pirates.  In  the  misintinie,  the  gim 
tackles  were  carried  away,  and  but  for  our  coal- 
bags  we  should  have  been  in  a  very  bad  way 
indeed.  As  it  was,  we  kept  up  our  lire,  and  as 
our  bluejackets  crowned  the  hills  and  sent  volley 
after  volley  down  on  to  the  pirates'  decks,  a 
lucky  shell,  bursting  in  the  biggest  junk,  set  her 
on  fire.         « 

At  this  time  also  it  was  the  top  of  high  water 
spring  tides,  and  Lieutenant  Strceten  .succeeded 
in   forcing  the  Snake  through  the  soft  muddy 


tiirnc<l  out  to  he  an  ingenious  covering  for  the 
junk,  and  but  for  the  chance  of  our  going  up 
the  liill  she  would  have  escaped  us  altogether, 
so  like  a  little  green  islet  was  she  As  it  was, 
however,  she  shared  the  fate  of  her  companions. 

Our  action  had  Listed  about  an  hour,  and 
although  our  junk  nfis  repeatedly  struck,  lier 
beams  broken,  and  she  was  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion generally,  yet  none  of  cur  men  had  any 
hurt  I  W.1S  the  only  sufferer.  I  was  standing 
inadvertently  rather  too  much  in  front  of  llie 
after  howitzer  when  it  was  fired.  The  concus- 
sion blew  me  overbaird.  I  sufiered  great  pain, 
but  did  not  know  I  was  permanently  injured  till 
after  my  return  to  Tuiglanu,  when  an  aurist  told 
me  that  the  drum  of  niy  car  was  broken. 

The  captured  pirates  were   taken   to   Hong' 
Kong  and  given  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities, 
when  they  met  the  same  wcll-deaerved  fate  that 
befell  those  at  Canton. 

The  Conimander-in  Chief -Sir  John  Hope — i 
and  the  Admiralty  expressed  their  approval  of] 
our  services.     As  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  where  pilongs  were  met  and] 
defeated  by  one  of  their  own  junki 
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I.— How  the  "Maid  of  the  Mist"  Shot  the  Niagara  Rapids. 

liv  Robert  Farrei.i,. 
A  record  piece  of  navigation  through  the  Niagam  Rapids. 


ITliR  ibf  waters  of  the  great  North 

American  lakes,  on  their  loii^; 
journey  u.t  ihc  ocfan,  have  taken 
the  phinge  over  Niagara  Palls,  ihey 
tiow  placidly  for  about  a  mile,  and 
then  suddenly  transform  themselves  into  the 
famous  rapids  which  extend  in  an  unbroken 
Stretch  for  about  six  miles,  beltttcn  banks 
nearly  300ft.  in  heiyht.  Througlj  this  portion 
of  Ihc  Niagara  River  but  one  vessel  has  ever 
passed,  and  she  made  the  trip  successfully.  She 
was  a  small,  side-wheel  steanior,  appropriately 
named  the  A/aiJ  of  the  A/ist,  and  she  was 
necessarily  built  below  the 
Falls  and  just  above  the 
lower  Rapids.  She  was  in- 
tended for  use  merely  on  the 
mile  or  more  of  smooth 
water  that  intervenes  between 
the  two. 

The  perilous  trip  which 
she  made  through  the  Kapids 
was  no  accident,  though  such 
a  voyage  was  never  contem- 
plated by  her  builders.  It 
vras  deliberately  planned  by 
Joel  R.  Robinson,  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  belief  of 
almost  everybody,  insisted 
tliat  it  could  be  ni.ide  with- 
out loss  of  life  or  material 
injur)*  to  the  ves.sel. 

It  was  over  fifty  years  ago 
that  the  idea  of  putting  a 
steamboat  on  the  river  below 
the  Falls  was  originally  conceived.  The  first  boat 
was  built  in  1846.  In  sh:i[>e  she  resembled  a 
New  York  ferry-boat  in  miniature.  She  had  two 
smoke-suicks,  and  though  her  engines  were  com- 
paratively weak,  she  did  her  work  well  for  eight 
years.  In  1854  she  was  supersetkd  by  a  larger 
and  stronger  vessel,  built  s[>eeially  for  the  pur- 

EDse,  and  at  the  spul  where  her  predecessor  was 
uilt— that  is  to  say,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
cliflT,  just  above  the  Rapids. 

For  seven  summers  this  new[  vessel  carried 
annually  a  goodly  number  of  passengers  on  her 
circumscribed  route.  Much  has  been  written 
concerning  the  sensations  which  the  visitor  feels 
as  he  glides  smoothly  along  in  front  of  the 
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"American  Fall,"  and  when  the  boat  approaches 

the  "  Canadian  Fall,"  and  he  is  plunged  into 
that  mtghiy  volume  of  spray  and  feels  the 
vessel  slowly  making  her  way  against  the 
current,  until  at  last  the  power  of  the  on-rush- 
ing waters  overcomes  the  power  of  her  engines, 
and  she  turns  and  rushes  down  stream  to  the 
quiet  waters  whence  she  sMrted- 

In  iSfii,  however,  as  the  boat  was  no  longer 
;i  paying  investment,  her  owner  decided  to  sell 
lier.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
purchaser ;  but,  finally,  a  Can.idian  offered 
about  one-half  what  the  boat  originally  cost,  but 
on  the  condition  that  she 
should  b.;  delivered  safely  at 
a  certain  Canadian  port  on 
I  jkc  Ontario  I 

Ordinarily,  this  condition 
would  have  made  the  sale 
impossible,  for  the  only  way 
the  boat  could  possibly 
reach  l_^ke  Ontario  was  by 
going  through  the  whirlpool 
.nnd  the  tremendous  rapids 
above  nn  I  below  it. 

jncl  R.  Robinson  had 
till!  the  captain  and  pilot 
111  ilu-  boat  for  some  years, 
and  -n'len  he  heard  of  the 
offer,  he  advised  its  accept- 
ance, offering  to  take  the 
vessel  i.tto  l.ake  Ontario  him- 
self. He  was  a  rcma;kable 
man,  who  on  many  occa- 
sions had  risked  his  life  to 
save  the  lives  of  people  imperilled  about  Niagara, 
■.nd  had  thereby  become  commonly  known  as 
"The  Hero  of  Niagara."  OneJones,whohad  been 
the  engineer  on  the  boat,  had  such  unbounded 
faith  in  Robinson  that  he  agreed  to  go  with  him 
and  "fire'";  whilst  a  courageous  machinist, 
Mclnlyri;  by  name,  volunleered  to  join  them. 
After  pulling  the  little  vewel  into  perfect  trim 
and  removing  from  lier  deck  and  hold  all  super- 
fluous articles  generally  and  all  movable  articUs 
specially,  Robinson  announced  that  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6th,  1861,  Jie 
boat  would  st.n.t  on  her  wonderful  journey. 

People  came  from  far  and  near— people  of  all 
grades  and  classes— lo  witness  this  most  daring 


trip.  No  one  who  saw  the  vessel  start  and 
watched  her  25ofi.  below  them  as  she  swept 
into  the  seething  Kapids  ever  expected  to  see 
tmat  or  crew  unharmed  again. 

Shortly  hefore  the  ap|>ointed  hour  the  brave 
engineer  took  his  place  in  ^h^^  hold,  and  having 
set  the  stejiii-vatvc  at  the  proper  gnuge,  awaited, 
prol«ii)Iy  with  no  small  measure  of  anxiety,  the 
iiana!  thji  should  start  him  on  his  fearful  voyage. 
Mt:lntyrc  joined  Robinson  on  the  upper  deck, 
self-pcjsse&sed,  and  with  the  calmness  of  un- 
dout>ted  courage,  yet  with  a  hurtiility  that 
recognised  all  possibilities.  At  length,  with 
downcast  eyes  but  firm  hands,  Robinson  took 
his  place  at  the  wheel  and  gave  the  signal  for 
departure. 

Wiih  a  shiieV  from  her  whistle,  and  a  white 
puff  from  her  escape  pipe — to  take  leave,  as  it 
wtTe,  of  the  multi- 
tude gathered  on  the 
shores  —  the  little 
vessel  ran  up  the 
eddy  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  swung 
quickly  round  to  the 
right,  cleared  the 
smooth  water  in 
brief  time,  and  shot 
like  an  arrow  into 
the  Rapids  under 
the  bridge.  Robin- 
son said  afterwards 
that  he  had  intended 
10  follow  the  inside 
of  the  Canadian 
curve  of  the  Rapids, 
but  a  strong  cross- 
current carried  him 
outward  and  towards 
the  Amcrrc'.n  side. 

The  thousands  on 
the  shores  were 
silent    and    awc- 
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struck,  but  a  moment 

later  a  great  shout  of  despair  went  up,  as  a 
huge  column  of  water  dashed  against  the  boat 
on  the  starboard  side,  heeled  her  over,  washed 
away  her  smoke  stack,  hurled  Robinson  to  the 
deck,  and  thrust  McIni)Te  against  the  wheel- 
house  with  such  force  that  it  gave  way.  Then 
a  great  curling  wave  struck  the  A/aiJ  of  the 
Miit  on  the  port  side.  She  shivered,  regained 
her  equilibrium,  and  flew  down  the  deep  descent 
of  the  Rapids,  buffeted  from  side  to  side  by  the 
huge  waves;  but  at  length  she  sped  into  the 
comparaiiveiy  quieter  waters  of  the  Whirlpool. 

Robinson,  who  was  comparatively  uninjured, 
rose,  seized  the  helm,  set  the  boat  to  tlie  right 
of  the  pool,  and  then  turned  her  stuuply  toward 


the  outlet,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  inlet. 
The  worst  of  the  Rapids  had  been  passed  ;  the 
boat  was  siill  staunch,  and  the  men  on  board 
were  alive,  f-or  the  next  five  miles  the  little 
boat  sped  on  her  way  through  the  angry 
waters,  steered  solely  by  the  currents ;  for 
Robinson  said  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
even  had  he  been  able  to  maintain  an  upright 
position  at  the  wheel,  to  have  had  any  rontnit 
over  it  Drenched  and  pnundrd  by  the  waves, 
the  little  vessel  at  last  emerged  on  the  broad 
river  and  put  into  the  dock  ai  Queeiiston. 

During  the  hundred  years  and  over  that 
Queenston  has  been  a  Port  of  Entry,  this  is  tlie 
only  vessel  that  has  ever  entered  or  cleared  there 
from  up  stream :  and  yet  the  canny  Canadian 
colWlors  of  Customs  made  Robinson  take  out 
entry  and  clearance  papers,  which  showed,  that 

his  boat  earned  "  no 
passeugtrs  and  no 
freight"!  'liie  rest 
(rf  the  trip  to  the 
designated  Canadian 
port  was  uneventful. 
Thus  was  provi- 
dentially accom- 
plished one  of  tljc 
must  remarkable 
and  daring  voyages 
ever  attempted ;  and 
as  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  in  the  Whirl- 
pool Rapids  is  ac- 
curately computed 
at  Thirty  miles  an 
hour,  the  little  Maid 
of  the  Mist  made 
the  fastest  time 
which  the  world  had 
ever  known  up  to 
that  time. 

Robinson,  when 
thrown  down  by  the 
first  concussion, 
seized  the  heavy  siderail  and  held  on  with 
all  his  might.  He  pushed  his  feet  against 
McInlyTe,  as  the  latter  lay  against  the  wrecked 
wheel  -  house,  thus  obtaining  a  purchase 
For  his  own  safety  and  preventing  Mclntyre 
from  rolling  helplcssSy  with  each  lurch  of  the 
boat.  Mclntyre,  though  bruised,  was  not 
seriously  injured.  The  hardest  lot  fell  to  poor 
Jones,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  front  of  the  boiler 
in  the  fumace-room  1h."Iow.  He  said  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  wrapped  his  arms  around  a  post,  and 
prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed  before.  To  that 
prayer,  be  insisted,  the  other  two  men  and  the 
boat  owed  their  salvation. 
I'he  trip  had  a  amrked  effect  on  Robinson, 
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who  told  »  fnend  thai  the  greater  part  of  the 
vo)'age  KecniL'd  to  him  like  wh.it  he  iniagiriL-d 
niusl  be  ihc  snift  snilinp  of  a  lar^c  bird  in  a 
downward  flight.  Indfod,  so  keenly  did  he  fffl 
that  he  had  ht'en  wholly  wiihin  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  on  iliis  trip,  that  he  abandoned  the 


watc.  jr  ever. 
His  rumily  satd 
when  he  reached 
home  the  next 
day  he  sank  into 
a  clwir  t-shaust- 
(■d.  Me  wa'i  a!u»* 
(;ahcra  changed 
man.  He  luid 
had  in  that  ex- 
perience, he  said. 
a  sort  of  a  liew 
of  eternity  ;  he 
had  grown  older; 
h  i  s  hair  had 
uirnecl  snow 
white :  hisimpcr- 
ffctiutts  had  been 
brought  home  to 
hint. 

'I'he  little 
steamer  which 
nude  this  won- 
derful trip  and 
fast  time  did  dtity  on  I. ike  Ontario  for  many 
a  year,  often  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  River— pcrhaiw  innniniaiely  conscious, 
as  she  glided  on  il.  that  she  was  the  only  vessel 
that  ever  floated  on  its  snrfare  the  entire 
distance  from  the  Falls  to  its  mouth. 
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11— A  Fight  for  a  Safety -Valvt. 

Hv  Mrs.  C.  V.  Fraskr. 

The  terrible  dilemma  of  a  young  engineer  in  the  Southern  States.     The  otd  boiler  was  about  to  burst, 
and  yet  he  could  not  get  at  the  safety-valve  owing  to  the  presence  there  of  a  huge  snake. 


Jack  Fay  was  spending  his  winter  \^catioii 
ill  the  backwoods  of  lx)ui!>iana.      His  father 
liad  recently  purchased  a  disused  saw  mill  and 
n  Lnrge  lumber  property  in  that  district,  and 
Jack  thought  it  a  capital  idea  when  il  was 
suggested   that   he  should  accompany  Mr. 
Casey,  Ihc  engineer,   who.  with  a  gang  of 
men.    had    undertaken     to    o|H-n    vp    the 
business.     Vet  Jack,  though  fond  of  a  stir- 
ring life,   had  not  been  in    the   woods   for 
iwcnty-four  houre  before  he  had  evcrj*  reason 
to  wish  himself  snugly  at  home,  for  in  that 
time  hr  had  passed   through  an  experience 
th.il  might  have  daunted  ihe  bravest  heart. 

It  wa^  wet  and  unpleasant  in  Ihe  woods 
at  that  season.  A  damp,  nii.ismaiic  swamp- 
gas  wan  in  the  air,  and  the  heavy  r.iins  had 
sodden  the  Ixjg-like  soil  Such  slight  disad- 
vantages as  these,  however,  wl-ic  but  trifles 
to  Jack.  He  fortified  his  inner  man  with  a 
good  dose  of  quinine,  and  throwing  aside  his 


light  shoes,  he  donned  a  |>air  of  nibl>cr  boots 
which  he  had  found  in  one  of  the  unused 
oflWes.       But    little   did    he    think   as    bis  feet 
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'i-vth  h-j.-j^TT  ini  vicioa& 

Lying  on  the  shadowy 
f^ry-jr,  not  a  yard  away  from 
him.  a  wicked-looking  black 
hf.-ad  was  lifted  threaten- 
inf(ly,  and  a  pair  of  spark- 
Iin({  tif^cn  eyes  glittered  in 
the  dark.  Another  second, 
niid  the  snake  had  darted 
tit  him  1  Jack  waited  nen-e- 
leu  Tor  its  horrible  fan^ 
for  the  roaring  of  the  steam 
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and  Ihe  rattle  of  these  uncanny  neigli- 
bours  hafi  nearly  paralyzed  him,  yt-t  to  his 
surprist;  lie  full  no  jKiin.  W'iih  joy  hf 
5udi.Ifnly  remcm beret,!  ihai  his  lough  rubhtr 
boots  ivould  probnbly  guard  his  legs  from 
their  altark  If   he    had   hut   a  weapon 

of  any  kind  tic  niijiht  yet  protect  hiinstlf 
Hotter  a  thousand  times  be  blown  iniu 
atoms  in  the  explosion  he  wns  monifnt-iirily 
expecting,  than  have  his  blood  poisoned 
and  the  life  stifled  out  of  him  by  the 
bile  of  these  loathsome  reptiles. 

Insltnctivety  he  reached  out  liis  hanil, 
and  to  his  delight  it  touched  an  iron  Unr, 
which  had  been  left  leaT^Jnj;;  against  the 
wall.  He  shuddered  as  he  grasped  it,  for 
ihe  boiler  seemed  to  be  making  frantic 
hinges  in  his  direction,  so  great  was  the 
vibration.  Yet  in  a  nioinent  he  aj^iain 
mastered  himself,  'ITie  snakes  were  his  present 
foes,  and  there  rose  within  him  a  wild 
desire  to  encompass  their  destruction.  The 
upraised  bar  came  down  with  great  force  on 
the  head  of  the  snake  that  had  attacked  him  ' 
He  felt  its  body  yieiti  and  tireak  with  the  blow, 
and  he  burst  into  a  savage  bugh.  A  second 
stroke  brought  death  to  the  creature  he  had 
inadvertently  trod 
upon.  Yet  all  the 
time  he  knew  that 
the  real  fight  would 
come  between  him 
and  tlie  reptile  that 
had  coiled  itself 
about  the  supply 
[>i|«:.  The  creature 
was  fast  becoming 
infuriated  at  the 
jarring  of  its  chosen 
place  of  rest,  and 
was  quite  prepared 
to  vent  its  venom 
on  Jack. 

As  he  approached 
it  fiercely,  tlic  crea- 
ture swiftly  unwound 
a  couple  of  coils 
and  darted  its  head 
out  at  him  threaten- 
ingly. In  vain  Jack 
strove  to  gain  an 
advantage.  The 
wily  siuikc  would 
not  allow  him  to 
rome  within  arm's 
length  of  IK  body, 
and  he  could  get  no 
opportunity  to  aim 
the    blow    he    so 
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longed  10  give. 
Iwch  instant  the 
creature  grew  more 
difficult  to  ap- 
proach. Coil  after 
mil  of  its  body 
left  the  pipe,  yet, 
buoyed  up  in  some 


lVimu  um    n<k  riooR  with   tiik  »^>t>it.i  or    tknkk  OKeat  KATrrs 
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mysterious  manner. 
it  continually  made 
liori/ontal  passes  in 
the  air. 

Suddenly,  tbn 
nature  of  the  com- 
t»t  charged.  .  It 
was  no  longer  a 
fight  between  Jack 
and  the  snake.  It 
became  a  test  of 
■=;trength  between 
the  snake  and  ihc 
boiler,  and  the  one 
with  the  most  en- 
durance would  win 
the  day. 

Jack  formed  his 
plans  instantane- 
ously. He  saw  that 
the  intense  heat  was 
compelling  the  rep- 
tile, which  was  now 
sounding  all  his 
rattles  ominously,  to 
iejvi-  the  supply 
pipe.  If  the  crea- 
ture svould  but  alto- 
gether loose  its 
liolil,  it  might  be 
possible  yet  to  open 
the  valve  and  a\crt 
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the  explosion.  PTc  noted  even  then  that 
the  gau^e  was  showing  izolb.,  and  he  hct^an  lo 
gueu  wildly  as  lo  how  many  seconds  he  might 
yet  have  in  which  to  acconiplish  his  deadly  work. 
He  began  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
snake,  tormenting  it  daringly  with  his  iron  bar, 
and  apparently  throwing  himself  directty  in  its 
way.  His  wiles  had  the  desired  effect.  Another 
tnsunt  nnd  the  great  creature,  p(y;ravatcd  [xi&t 
all  bearing,  dropped  heavily  to  the  floor,  and 
liegan  In  coil  for  the  fatal  spring.  The  iron  lutr 
cnmc  down  with  a  fiail-likc  sound,  and  the 
snake  lay  dead  yet  writhing  among  its  kindred, 
while  Jack  with  a  great  spring  at  last  reached 


the  supply  pipe,  ami  with  one  mlghly  Mow 
knockwl  off  the  safety-valve,  and  let  the  dense 
cloud  of  vapour  rise  skyward, 

Mr.  Casey  saw  the  great  volume  of  steam  as 
he  returned  from  the  timltcr  siri|).  Ft.-anng  Lhat 
something  had  gone  wrong,  he  ran  as  for  dear 
life  to  the  Iwiler  room  and  hurst  open  the  door, 
only  to  find  his  young  fncnd  lying  on  the  floor 
along  with  the  bodies  of  three  great  rattlesnakes. 
Jack  Fay  has  since  had  many  adventures  in 
foreign  countries,  but  he  always  affirms  that  the 
perilous  qmrter  of  an  hourwht^n  he  tiattlfd  with 
the  rattlcsnakL-s  and  fought  for  the  possession  of 
the  safety-valve  was  the  most  thrilling  of  his  life. 


I 


III.— How  /  y/&s  f/aaged. 

Bv  Richard  Ambrose  Hicks.    ("TRiruv  Dickv  Hicks.") 

The  painful  expericnc*;  of  an    actor  in   a   melodrama. 

ence.  The  curtain  went  down  directly  after 
this,  lo  be  raised  again  if  the  applause  were 
sufllcienlly  great 

One  night,  however,  whilst  5tni;»grmg  with  my 
captors,  the  rope  slipped  from  my  shoulders  and 
knutti-d  itself  around  my  neck  just  as  I  was 
being  hauled  up  I  Never  $hall  I  forget  that 
awful  momeni.  Dirccily  1  felt  the  mg  at  my 
neck  I  gave  .1  convulsive  kick  and  tried  to  shout 
"  stop."  but  the  word  could  not  esraiie  from  my 
twitching  lips.  I  could  only  make  a  gurgling 
noise !  Frantically  I  kicked  and  stniggica 
Pain  there  was  none,  strangely  enough,  lje>'ond 
a  choking,  suffocating  sensation ;  and  I  could 


H«.    HCilm-f   lUi  K-,   ««iO  WAS  MANUKIX. 

frtm  m  Pk^f.  iy  titvitttn'm, 

Nfari.v  twenty  years  ago  I  was  playing  the 
character  of  jithmrt,  a  Hindu  spy,  in  the  late 
Uion  BouclcfluU's  drama,  *'  Jessie  Brown  ;  or, 
the  Relief  of  Lurknow,"  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
Dublin,  imdcr  the  management  of  the  late 
(leorge  Owen.  Ackmet  is  a  particularly 
villainous  character,  and  after  a  long  career 
of  crinK*  is,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
audience,  captured  hy  two  British  soldiers  arid 
promptly  hanged.  The  execution  scene  was 
always  a  sure  "draw,"  and  it  was  represented 
as  realistically  as  possible.  A  rope  was  thrown 
round  my  neck  by  the  soldiers,  but  was  knotted 
around  my  shoulders,  and  then,  after  a  furious, 
ineffectual  struggle,  during  which  the  other 
end  of  the  rojx;  was  thrown  over  a  battlement, 
I  was  bauleil  up  by  two  men  in  the  "flics'" 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  villiin-haiing  audi- 
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hear  tlie  tumultuous  nppl.iuw  of  the  audience, 
who    were  hugely  cntertaintd  with   what    they 
imagined  w;is  my  rcihiUc acting.  Then  a  terrible 
senMlion,    like     molten    lend 
rushing  down    my  spine,   per- 
vaded my  body,  Jtid  I  lhoui;h: 
tny  legs  were  bursting. 

I     gave     anotht-T     m'ghty 
struggle  and  . strove— ah  !   hnw 
1  strove—  to  scream  ;  1  seemed 
10   behold  a   niijjhly  rush   of 
green  water,  and  my  ears  were 
tilled  with  the  roar  of  n  rala- 
ract  !     I   have  a  dim  recol- 
lection   of  seeing    a    great 
crimson  sun  shining  dimly 
from  hehlnd   the   waterfall, 
nnd  I  can  remember  faHing 
indefinitely  throui^h  sftace ! 

Two  dnys  afterwards  1  re- 
covered <ronsfiousnes5,  and 
then  I  sulTetcd  indcscriUibli: 
agony.  I'he  sufTotaliiig  sen- 
.saiion  still  rcm.tincd,  but  it 
was  accompanied  by  an  un- 
quenchahle  thirst,  not  to 
mention  fearful  pains  in  my 
body  and  limbs.  1 1  appeared 
that  no  one  noticed  that  any- 
thing was  wrong  when  t  was 
hauled  up.  The  curtain  «as 
lowered  and  rai.»ied  again  as  usual,  in  order  of 
course  that  the  leading  lights  might  come  forward, 
when  the  itage  iiianjgi;r  suddenly  noticed  that 
my  tongue  was  protruding,  and  my  face  swollen 


in  a  shocking  manner.     He  guessed  at  once 

what   had  happened,  and  shouted  frantically  to 

the  "flymen,"  who  with  praiseworthy  presence 

01    mind   drop[>ed    me  with  a 

crash. 

At  first  it  was  feared  that 
all  was  over  I    Underneath  the 
mask   of  hrown    grease  ■  paint 
with  which  my  face  and  neck 
were  covered,  my  contplexion 
was  a  blackish  purple,  and  to 
this  day   you  can   see  marks 
and  scars  where  ihe  rope  was 
knotted  \      I    su|)]X)se,   in   my 
almost    dying    condition,   the 
green  *'  drop  "  curtain 
gave  me  the  impres- 
sion of  a  waterfall,  the 
roar  of  which   came 
from  (he  intensely  ap- 
preciative audience. 

Yes  it  was  an  awful 
ex|jerience,  and  one  I 
would  not  undi-rgo 
?jf  again  forX'100,000 — 
although  I  must  say 
the  terrors  of  the  un- 
known world  did  not 
nt  the  lime  appeal  vcr)- 
forcibly  lo  nic.  My 
desires  were  not  sn 
much  to  esca|>e  death,  if  you  can  understand, 
as  to  have  once  again  the  satisfaction  of  tread- 
ing on  ferra  firma  and  breathing  with  freedom 
—  especially  the  breathing. 


"thk  plvukm  DMirrio  mk  wnn  A  cha^n. 


IV.— C/setf  m&  «  BaU  for  «  Tiger's  Trap. 

liv  Hknkv  SroNK. 
The  l«arful  experience  or  an  officer  in  Burma. 


Burma  was  a  most  disturbed  country  from 
1857  till  1856.  I  had  my  share  of  rough  work, 
for  I  was  detailed  to  survey  and  explore  the 
cfjuntr)',  with  a  view  to  opening  It  out  t)y  roads. 
1  rt-a*  quite  young,  and  owed  my  position  to  my 
knowledge  ol  surveying  and  civil  engineering, 
which  I  had  Itinied  at  school  at  Woolwich.  I 
was  surveying  a  line  for  a  road  between  I'rome 
and  Rangoon,  which  is  virtually  the  one  after- 
wards adopted  for  the  Rangoon  and  Prume 
railway.  I  cannot  give  details  in  extenso,  as  1 
have  not  my  diaries  by  me,  but  one  d.iy  some 
villagers  came  to  ask  me  to  shoot  some 
elephants  that  were  destroying  their  Dhan 
(paddy  fields). 

1  asked  them  if  the  herd  was  a  large  one. 
They  said  yes,  but  that  if  the  two  ringleaders, 


who  looked  like  twins,  were  killed,  the  rest 
would  go  back  quietly  into  the  Yomahs. 

I  was  not  |iaTticularly  busy  that  d.ny,  so  I 
agreed  to  go  out.  I  h.id  a  long  trudge,  and, 
sure  enough,  I  came  on  the  two  inseparables, 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  I  accounted  for 
them  both.  Hut  the  day  was  overcast.  \Vc 
strayed  erratically;  finally,  night  came  on,  and 
our  men  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  know 
their  way  out  of  the  forest 

1  ought  lo  have  mentioned  that  Moung  Goung 
(.lee,  an  independent  warrior,  half  soldier  and 
wholly  a  dacoit,  was  in  arms  at  this  time,  and 
appeared  here  and  there  from  lime  lo  time, 
wherever  he  tnet  our  troops,  he  was  dcfi-aled, 
of  course,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  only  attacked  out- 
lying towns,  torturing   the  people  and  levyi 
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Itlackniail  wherever  (xtssiblc.  His  whereabouls, 
liuwcver,  had  not  Ijctn  heard  of  for  some  lime, 
and  as  (here  was  no  hojR*  of  .■•■  gelling  IkicIc  to 
my  hi:.id-<]U3ritrs  Hut  night,  wu  lit  tires  and 
toniiK)sed  ours<;lvc&  to  sleep,  more  or  Itts 
resijjncd  to  the  inevitable. 

I  suppose  it  was  between  2  a.m.  and  3  am. 
when  we  were  ^vagely  aivjkeiied,  and  t>eforc  wc 
knew  for  certain  whether  the  whole  thing  was  a 
fantastic  dream  or  not,  we  were  securely  hound 
and  taken  off  tr>  CJoung  (.iec's  head-t]iiarcers 
.thont  six  milei)  off.  ^Ve  h.id  an  interview  with 
hiiu  next  niorninj;.  He  said  he  h.nd  long  wanted 
to  catch  a  s^hih  of  the  detested  Kn^jhiih,  and 
would  mete  out  to  mc  a  punishment  so  terrible 
Ihai  it  would  effectually  prevent  others  from 
wjndering  into  his  country.  As  for  those  with 
mc,  lie  said  they  had  been  warned  what  their 
fate  would  be  if  they  assisted  the  Kala  loguc. 
He  ordered  them  off  for  ir\slanc  torture  and 
execution,  but  1  cannot  describe  the  horrors 
that  followed.  Their  memory  is  a  horrid  night- 
in,ire  to  this  day. 

About  5  p.m.  I  was  walked  off  a.  good  six  or 
eight  miles  ihrough  dense  jungles,  reviled  and 
tortured  more  or  less  the  whole  way,  and  at 
U-ni;ih  1  found  myself  stripped  and  thrust  into  a 
trap  prepared  for  a  tiger  — a  bamboo  arrange- 
ment of  simple  construction.  My  gaolers  were 
ncedlesMy  brutal,  and  abused  me  in  every  way, 
hoping  I'd  like  the  treatment  I  should  meet  from 
the  inaii-catiiig  tiger  whiL-b  hovered  about  near 
wlicrc  the  trap  had  been  sixjcially  laid. 

Uiit  pr^'viously,  whilst  a  prisoner,  and  lied  to 
.1  tree,  a  Karen  girt  bad,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
given  me  a  liitle  water. 
and  I  be;'j;cd  of  lier  to 
send  someone  luiniedly 
to  Captain  D'Oyly,  who 
wns  (:;iin|)ed  a  few  miles 
off,  to  hprry  to  my  r-sl'uu. 
bhe  (old  me  she  would 
sec  to  it  personnlly. 

The  trap  was  one  of 
those  usually  erected  for 
ligt-rs  in  IhiTiiia.  It  wns 
a  long,  rectiiiigulnr  ixjx- 
like  structure,  madf  of 
Iwmboos.  The  portion 
set  aside  for  the  bait  was 
only  just  large  enough 
f.)rme.  I  crouched  there 
dumbly,  half  dazed  with 
horror,  and  cjuile  unable 
lo  realize  niy  f^rarful 
po'iilinn. 

It  w.is  C'hriMmns  live, 
and  the  weather  very 
clully  —  lur    iiui  ma-      I 


ofTered  large  bribes  to  my  custodians  to  let  ue 
esaipe,  but  they  only  scoffed  at  me. 

How  slowly  did  the  hourx  iwss  !  *l"he  cold 
was  bitter,  but  I  must  have  dozed  off  all  the 
siunc,  for  I  remember  being  awakened  by  a 
clammy  something  crawling  over  me.  My  heart 
leaped  into  my  mouth.  It  was  only  a  rock 
snake,  however,  creeping  through  the  bars  and 
seeking  an  exit  somewhere.  Oh  !  the  ghastly 
kmthsoineness  of  feeling  .liai  cold,  creepy  reptile 
gliding  over  my  poor,  jxilpitiiing  body!  I 
ihanki^l  (lod  when  the  snake  foumi  an  outlet 
somewhere  and  disappeared. 

Hut  shortly  afterwards  llie  crowning  horror 
catne.  1  beard  soft  footfalls  first,  and  then 
.something  sniffing  round  the  trap.  'I'here 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  man-eater. 
My  heart  nearly  burst.  I  was  kept  in  agony  for 
fully  ten  minutes,  and  then  the  beast  evidently 
found  the  door,  for  he  entered  and  I  heard  the 
door  fall.  There  was  a  portition  of  bandwos 
between  him  and  me,  but  1  anticipated  that  he 
would  soon  demolish  that  and  then  tear  me  to 
pieces  as  I  lay  huddled  up  helplessly. 

It  appeared  afterwards,  however,  that  the 
Karen  girl's  broUier  had  been  forced  to  erect 
the  trap,  and  had  made  the  partition  of  male 
bamboos  of  great  strength. 

In  thcdarkness  I  could  see  the  great,  luminous 
wistful  eyes  of  the  man-eater.  The  fearful 
brute,  fntding  be  could  not  get  in  to  me,  began 
to  insert  his  paws  gently,  but  I  crept  up  to  the 
ouler  bars,  and  then  he  could  harely  reach  me. 
He  did  succeed,  however,  in  giving  me  a  claw  or 
two  on  my  back  and  buttock.     As  he  smelt  the 
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bloud  he  began  to  gnaw  at  Ihi:  bars,  and  noultj 
doubtless  have  made  short  work  of  them,  but 
there  was  a  sih1cU:ii  j^lare  of  torches,  a  confused 
tiuirimiT,  and  th;n  I  felt  tbi;  worst  liad  passed. 
The  Karen  gtrl,  with  ten  of  the  Sikhs  out  of  the 
ttvcnty  which  formed  my  body-guard,  came  up 
and  bayoneted  the  tiyer,  who  w.i3  caught  literally 
like  a  rat  in  a  tnip.  Fire  they  dared  not,  as  they 
were  only  a  couple  of  miles  from  (loung  Ciee's 
camp.  They  relL-ast-d  me— more  dead  than  alive 
—from  my  living  tomb,  and  then  improvised  a 
hammock  out  of  a  native  blanket  and  carried  me 
to  my  camp.      £n  route  1   met   D'Oyly,  who, 


wilh  a  strong  force  of  regulars  and  irregulars,  was 
hastening  to  my  rescue.  He  was  delighted 
lo  see  mc  free,  and  hastened  on  in  the 
hopL-  of  surprising  the  dacoit  leader  ^The 
latter,  however,  w.is  too  well  served,  andihad 
decamped  before  my  friends  arrived.  I  lay 
between  life  and  death  for  six  weeks,  for  the 
shock  to  my  system,  as  well  as  the  exposure  lo 
the  cold  chills  of  a  December  night,  had  brought 
on  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  Hut  I  was  truly 
thankful  for  my  seemingly  miraculous  escape 
front  thai  man-eater,  whom  I  met  under  such 
appalling  conditions. 


v.— A   Fifty  Minutes'  Horror. 
Rv  (U;ok(;^;  A.  Wade. 

BetHK  an  account   of  the  thnlling:  adventure  of  Captain    Bidmead,   Parachutist,  as    narrated  by 

him  personally  to  the  author. 


]  KAD  been  antiounced  to  make  a  balloon 
ascent  and  a  parachute  descent  at  Keighlcy,  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  June 
iSth,  1898.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  gala 
held  on  behalf  of  the  hospitals  of  the  town, 
and  this  fete  was  held  in  the  Victoria  I'.irk 
there,  from  which  I  was  to  ascend. 

The  day  had  been  wet,  and  towards  night  the 
sky  was  quite  leaden,  though  the  rain  Iwd 
stopped.  So  unfavourable  was  the  weather. 
that  the  committee  were  agreeable  for  n»e  to 


postpone  the  event,  but  I  did  not  wish  lo 
disappoint  the  crowds  of  people  who  had  come, 
many  of  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
my  performance.  It  always  creates  a  liad 
impression  fur  an  aeronaut  to  put  off  any 
advertised  ascents  ;  for  the  average  person  will 
|>crsist  in  setting  down  the  whole  affair  in  such 
a  case  as  a  swindle.  So  I  never  postpone  my 
ascent  if  it  can  be  posstbtv  undertaken  at  all. 

During  the  afternoon  t  had,  o(  course,  been 
getting^  my  balloon  filled  and  my  preparations 
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made;  The  balloon  is  one 
of  my  own  malcf,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  16,000  rubic 
feet  of  gas.     We  were  later 

than  unual  in  filling,  but  at 
alHJUt  half-past  eight,  when 
all  was  ruatJy  for  the  ascent, 
the  sky  was  very  dull,  and 
there  was  a  strong  souih- 
woterly  breeze;.  I  Vnse 
clouds  hun^  at>out.  and  I 
was  rather  afraid  the  whole 
affair  would  lie  almfist  in- 
visible to  the  crowd.  As 
for  ntyself,  I  felt  no  fe::r,  for 
when  a  man  has  adopted 
the  |)rDft:-<iston  of  a  par.i- 
iliulisl  he  leitainly  cannot 
be  biisftected  of  lacking  a 
fair  amount  o(  courage. 

So  all  being  In  rcadine*LS 
at  that  time,  with  the  as-si^i- 
ance  of  Mr.  Sivewri;;ht,  tiiy 
htliwr  in  these  matters,  I 
prepared  as  usual  for  the 
|.■;l^ling■ofl^  of  the  balloon 
from  the  holdin;;-rof)es.  I 
had  mysilf  lic-d  the  [wra- 
chule  lo  the  cords  of  the 
lullooniietling  by  si>ecial  cord  made  of  twisted 
cotton  threads,  and  lestef)  beforehand,  so  that 
they  would  break  at  a  strain  of  loolb.  I  may 
say  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  these  cords  will 
snap  as  soon  as  the  aeronaut  llirows  himself 
from  the  balloon  and  there  is  the  strain  of  his 
Weight  u|K>n  tliem.  The  [Kirachule  is  not 
ljsi..ned  to  the  performer,  as  many  people 
siipi>ose,  but  the  parachutist  passes  his  arms 
through  the  ring,  and  holds  on  by  that. 

Now,  in  one  very  important  thing  I  made  a 
tnistalce  on  this,  to  nie,  ncvcr-to-be-forgotlen 
iK'casion.  I  generally,  before  taking  my  place 
lor  the  ascent  on  I  be  rop»r-soat  under  the  balloon, 
;;ive  a  last  look  at  everything  to  see  that  all  is 
ri^ht.  But  this  tinie,  as  it  was  so  late,  and  all 
s^'t-med  right  at  a  cursor)*  glance,  I  did  not  lake 
this  precaution.  But.  owing  to  the  high  wind, 
I  had  fastened,  a  little  before  starting,  a  rope 
across  the  ring  of  the  farachiite,  in  order  lo 
steady  myself.  And  to  this  quite  unusual 
circumstance  I  suhseqiierily  owed  my  life  I 

Amidst  a  volume  of  cheers  from  the  spectators 
the  balloon  was  cut  loose  from  her  mofirings 
and  rose  gracefully  into  the  air.  [  waved  my 
rap  to  the  people  as  I  ascendtrl.  and  all  went 
well  until  I  had  reached  a  licifilit  of  aliouc  ^-^.ooofi. 
The  height  at  which  I  usually  niake  the  jump 
from  the  balloon  scat  varies  according  to  the 
Atmospheric  conditions.    On  this  nrrasion  I  saw 


I  was  entering  a  dense 
cloud,  and  so  resolved  that 
it  was  time  to  cast  myself 
off  if  the  spectators  were 
to  see  anything  of  the 
descent  by  the  parachute. 

Owing  to  the  wind  [ 
sprang  off  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  on  which 
ihc  iiararhute  was  fastened 
to  the  balloon.  I  had  fallen 
some  loft..  as  well  as  I 
could  judge,  when  my 
descent  was  quite  suddenly 
arrested,  lo  my  intense 
astonishment  and  conster- 
nation !  How  I  felt  in  that 
supreme  moment  I  can 
hardly  tell  you.  It  was 
srmplv  awful,  and  1  would 
not  feel  the  same  again  if 
I  coulfi  help  it— apait  from 
the  danger— for  a  thousand 
pounds  !  I  would  cheer- 
fully have  my  leg  broken 
rather  than  feel  as  I  did 
ihen  for  a  few  seconds. 
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1  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  expected  every 
moment  to  fall  and  Ix:  dn>>licd  in  pieces  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  !  1  was  dangling 
from  the  pararhuic-ring,  and  ihtr  balloon  w.is 
rocking  from  side  lo  side  like  some  wild  thing. 
What  had  really  h.ip[K;ned  i,  as  yet,  could  not 
tell ;  except  thai  I  knew  it  was  something  that 
had  kept  the  parachute  fastened  to  (he  balloon. 
'i"he  caust;  1  ^ucss4;d,  however,  and  afterwards 
my  guess  proved  correct.  I  surmised  that, 
owing  to  thif  wind,  the  cord  of  the  |»arachuie 
had  got  twisted  around  ihu  network  cords  of 
the  balloon,  and  this  was  exactly  what  had 
happened.  Whether  it  had  occurred  before  I 
began  the  ascent,  or  afterwards,  t  cannot  say. 
Hut  I  ought  to  have  looked  into  this  before 
going  up. 

Dangling  from  the  balloon  as  I  now  was,  my 
life  was  not  worth  a  second's  purchase,  and  I 
knew  it.  You  talk  about  all  that  a  man  has 
done  in  his  life  coming  tKifore  his  mind  at 
such  a  moment!  Well,  I  rccki>n  mine  did. 
If  the  balloon  rocked  much  more,  so  as  to  get 
turned  over,  ail  the  gas  would  be  out  of  her 
like  a  shot,  and  no  earthly  power,  that  I  could 
see,  could  save  me  from  a  suddea  and  fearful 
death. 

Parachute  balloons,  as  perhaps  you  may  not 
be  aware,  are  constructed  to  fatilinie  rapid  dis- 
ch.irges  of  ihe  gas,  and  their  mouths  arc  about 
lift,  in  diameter.  They  have  no  valves,  and 
are  mostly  weighted  on  the  tcip  with  a  weight 
of  some  I  zib.  VMu-n  I 
am  on  the  seat  my  "eight 
balances  that,  and  keeps 
the  balloon  upright. 
When  1  cast  myself  vff, 
Ihe  balloon  turns  upside 
down,  from  mere  princi 
pies  uf  gravity,  and  aa 
the  gas  escapes  the  bal- 
loon falls  to  the  ground. 

For  the  first  of  some 
awful  seconds  I  merely 
remember  watching  the 
rocking  of  the  balloon 
above  me,  and  specu- 
lating un  how  soon  it 
would  turn  over.  My 
altered  position  had 
caused  it  to  tilt  on  one 
side,  and  so  the  gas  liad 
begun  gradually  tu 
esca  ne.  I  watched  it 
eommg  out  of  the  mouth, 
just  as  if  it  were  littic 
puffs  of  thin  smoke. 
Then  I  saw  I  was  \a>:- 
ia^  through  another  lot 
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of  clouds,  and  shortly  afterwards,  to  my  great 
joy,  the  balloon  passed  into  sunshine.  For 
the  sunshine  made  the  balloon  expand,  and 
so  steadied  it  very  much.  It  quickly  rose 
higlier,  too,  and  presently  I  calculated  that  I 
must  be  at  least  three  miles  high  1  From  my 
long  e\perience — this  was  my  forty-eighth  ascent 
as  a  parachutist— I  know  that  1  was  not  far  out 
in  this  calculation  of  my  height  at  that  dine. 

The  balloon  having  become  fairly  steady,  I 
began  to  think  what  was  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  in  my  awl'iil  predicament  I  am,  as  you  see, 
not  very  strong  physically,  being  but  sHmly 
built,  and  weighing  only  about  ysL  lolb.  My 
height  is  somewhere  about  5ft.  4in.,  and  I  am 
just  over  thirty  years  of  age.  1  got  the  ring  of 
the  parachute  well  under  my  armpits,  and 
gras|K.-d  the  lower  portions  of  my  clothing  like 
grim  death,  you  may  be  sure.  But  I  was 
afraid  of  my  arms  getting  numbed,  as  it  was 
cold  up  there,  and  I  had  taken  ofT  my  coat 
when  I  ascended.  My  shirt,  too,  was  wringing 
wet. 

Suddenly  I  recoUecied  what  ultimately 
proved  my  salvation.  It  was  the  rope  I 
had  fastened  across  the  ring  of  the  parachute 
with  which  to  steady  myself.  Uy  what  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  a  splendid 
athletic  feat  in  mid-air,  three  miles  high,  and  in 
such  a  terrible  position,  I  managed  lo  get  my 
leg  over  this  mjie  and  then  ttvist  it  round  it  I 
thus  contrived  tu  get  such  a  grip  that  even  now, 
a  month  later,  there  arc 
the  marks  where  the  rope 
lilt  into  the  flesh  ;  But 
that  feat  sa%ed  nie,  for  I 
felt  I  was  firndy  held. 
even  if  my  arms  got  stiff 
and  I  could  not  hold  on 
by  ihem  later  on. 

You  see,  it  was  all  a 
case  now  of  how  long  the 
balloon  would  last  ere  it 
was  entptied  of  gas  and 
came  down  to  /£rra 
Jirma.  I  had  no  idea, 
from  the  novel  condi- 
tions, bow  long  this 
might  be.  It  might  t>e 
soon,  or  it  might  be  in 
three  or  four  hours.  If 
it  were  to  be  the  latter, 
I  knew  that  my  death 
was  only  delayed  for  a 
little  white,  as  no  one 
under  any  circumstances 
could  in  my  predicament 
possibly  hold  out  for  &u 
lou^ 


Some^  twenty  minutes  later,  during  which 
fcaffol  lime  I  had  been  passing  over  rK.Ids  anil 
pnkns^  I  a»w  il»e  sun  go  down  on  the  horizon, 
■ad  then  [  got  into  clouds  again.  How  many 
mSes  I  had  already  come  I  could  not  tell,  but 
I  kitew  it  must  be  very  many.  The  dampness 
trf  the  balloon.  cauMrd  by  the  cloudii,  made  ii 
nok  considerably,  and  its  lifting  power  was 
vrsiUy  diminished.  I  saw  myself  passir)g  ovtr 
a  town— its  nam-i  I  did  not  then  know,  but  I 
soon  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  Poniefract 
and  I  was  at  a  height  of  only  some  sooft. 
Many  people  saw  nie,  and  I  now  and  then 
cauglil  a  glimpse  of  hurrying  huniaii  figures. 

I  drifted  on  for  about  four  miles,  gradually 
getting  lower  and  lower,  until  I  felt  mystlf  vi-ry 
near  the  eanh.  I  could  have  screamed  in  my 
joy  at  being  so  near  salvation,  after  such  an 
awful  exi>erience.  But  my  troubles  were  not  yet 
ovrr,  for  now,  when  I  was  actually  touching  the 
trees,  etc.,  as  I  was  carried  along,  my  arms  were 
so  benumbed  and  lifeless  that  I  could  not  move 
them  the  least  bit,  and  so  I  was  perfectly  help- 
less. 

1  was  dragged  over  two  more  fields,  and  then 
through  a  filthy  canal,  by  the  drifting  balloon, 


I  was  utterly  prostraled  in  mind  and  body. 
But,  thank  (iod,  1  had  never  lost  ronsciousness 
all  thmugh  the  terrible  strain,  though  there  was  a 
deadly  cramp  all  over  my  body  from  the  crippled 
po:>ition  and  the  long  exposure.  I  had  not 
even  strength  to  crawl  out  of  the  hedge,  but  I 
called  out  feebly  fur  help ;  and  soon  some 
gentlemen  came  up  and  released  nie  frono  the 
parachute-cords  and  that  blessed  hedge.  So 
much  twisted  had  the  cotton  cortis  become 
which  fo-ttened  the  jiarachute  to  the  baJloon, 
that  they  had  to  be  cut  away  with  knives. 

I  lud  alighted  in  the  pajk  of  Stapleton  Hall, 
near  I'onlefract,  some  twenty-seven  miles  away 
from  where  1  had  ascended,  and  on  looking  at 
the  time  I  found  that  the  journey  hud  taken  the 
Utlloon  just  over  fifty  minutes  ! 

The  peviplc  at  the  Hall  were  kindness  itself. 
They  attended  to  my  bruises,  .showed  me  every 
hospitality,  and  put  me  tenderly  to  l>ed.  I  was 
soun  almost  right  again,  except  for  some  severe 
cuts  on  my  leg,  caused  by  the  cords  hy  which 
I  himg  haif  held -downwards  during  that  fearful 
ride  in  mid-air. 

I  shall  ne\-er  forget  that  fifty  minutes — no. 
not  if  I  were  to  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old. 
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and  finally  landed  in  a  thick  hedge,  which 
effectually  barred  my  further  progress.  That 
hedge  was  a  real  saviour  to  me.  It  was  very 
prickly,  and  cut  me  dreadfully,  but  the  Ixillooii 
hid  not  enough  buoyancy  left  to  drag  mc 
itiTough  It,  nor  to  lift  my  weight  again 
AKVC  It  r 


I  feel  sure  I  can  never  be  in  a  worse  prediaiment, 
nor  can  I  ever  be  nearer  death  than  I  was  then! 
Only  ray  presenile  of  mind,  espt-cially  in  getting 
my  leg  over  tliat  rope,  saved  mc.  Hut  you  may 
Ik:  sure  that  1  shall  never  .igain  neglect  to  look 
at  the  coni  hoUiing  the  jiarachute  to  the  balloon 
before  I  make  an  ascent. 


> 


SHORT  STORIES, 


VI.— /I  Queer  Explosion, 

Bv    THE    KtV.    HeNRV    U\IRENCK. 
A  singular  story  of  his  young  days  related  by  a  clergyman. 
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Frmm  *  f*AtU.  tjj.  Mitmam  Bmim,  Siimnktin. 

In  the  niidcttc  of  tlic  sixties  it  chnnced  Chat 
the  httic  Imrquc  of  264  tuns  in  which  I  was 
serving  my  appreiuiceship  was  making  her 
way  uj»  the  river  to  .Shangh.ii,  deeply  laden 
with  rice  froin  lloilu,  in 
the  Phihppine  Islands, 
if  I  remember  rightly. 
We  had  a  crew  of 
Malays  utidur  their 
serang.  who  .leled  as 
second  mate.  The 
chief  male  was  a  young 
felUiw  wljM  had  served 
his  time  in  the  firm, 
and  had  only  com- 
|tletud  it  a  year  or  two. 
The  captain  usually  had 
his  wife  and  a  child 
or  two  on  board,  but 
this  trip  had  left  them 
nshore  —  at  Nagasaki. 
probahljr. 

The  vessel  was 
chartered  by  China  ^ 
men,  and  some  cixhl  . 
or  nine  of  them  were 
occupying  a  little  deck- 
house fitted  over  the 
after-hatch.  There  were 
plying  on  the  river  at 
tlial  time  itiree  or  four 


American  high-pressure 

good  reputation.  They  were  credited  with 
a  habit  of  blowing  up,  and  with  being 
managed  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  life, 
which  it  took  a  gri:at  war  to  cure  our 
cousins  of.  Stories  of  men  sitting  on  safety- 
\*a]ves  were  common  talk,  and  I  think  the 
luys  knew  their  time  was  short,  and  were 
in  feverish  haste  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  We  secured  one  of  these  boats  just 
below  U'oosuiijt.  and  made  our  way  through 
the  crowd  of  shipping,  the  la.ided  junks  of  all 
sizes,  and  the  occasional  floating  corpses  which 
adorned  and  perfumed  the  stream. 

I  was,  as  usujI  on  coming  into  harbour, 
steering,  and  as  the  cspt.iin  paced  the-  detk  of 
the  loop-house  with  I'.j  master  of  the  '.ug,  I 
heard  remarks  [>ointing  to  the  hurry  the  kitter 
was  in  to  be  oflT  to  a  large  ship  he  was  to  tow 
up.  The  tug  was  made  fast  alongside  us,  and 
the  smuts  from  her  funnel  fell  pretty  thickly  on 
our  deck.  At  length  we  reached  our  anchorage, 
the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  our  captain  said 
cheerily  to  his  companion,  "  Now,  turn  astern, 
and  vanish !" 

The  unfortunate  man  gave  the  signal,  when 
inimcdi.ittly  the  vessel   heeled   ctvcr  .i  little,  the 
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filled  with    steam  and  with  a  long, 

tearing  sound ;  wreckage  began  to  fall  all 
about  us  ;  and  when  in  a  few  seconds  wc  were 
able  to  look  round,  the  tug  had  v.inlblicd 
altogether.  A  few  Hailing  fragments  of  wood- 
work, and  one  taut  line — hut  small  chain-cable 
— stretched  from  iht;  bottom  of  the  river  where 
she  had  sunk  ri^ht  up  to  our  fore  topgallant 
yard  arm,  over  which  hc-r  anchor  lud  flown  like 
a  rorket  and  there  hung.  These  were  the  oivly 
traces  of  the  tug  Bunker  HUL 

She  had  left  traces  tnough,  though,  on  her 
employer.  Our  hull  had  scarcely  suffered, 
because  we  were  so  low  in  the  water,  but  the 
mi2£en  topmast  had  come  down,  the  l>uom  and 
gaff  falling  close  to  where  I  was  standing,  and 
jamming  the  wheel  I  was  holding— though, 
strangely  enouijh,  not  breaking  it.  The  ratlines 
of  the  main  rising  were  cut  a.s  though  someone 
had  rippud  them  with  a  knife,  and  following 
them  up  with  the  eye,  it  could  l>e  seen  that 
There  was  the  figure  of  a  man  crouched  in  the 
til  a  in- top. 

Blankets  were  sent  up,  and  the  mate  of  the 
lug  was  lowered,  frightfully  S4:a!ded.  tie  was 
[truhably  standing  on  the  deck  just  over  the 
boiler,  and  was  hurled  up  with  the  full  force  of 
the  explosion,  He  Wiii  taken  to  the  ho&piuil, 
but  died  witlun  an  hour  or  two. 

I  remember  that  circumstance  very  well,  as 
my  blankets  happened  to  be  the  handiest,  and  I 
never  saw  iheni  again.  It  was  a  pull  to  replace 
iheni  out  of  my  own  puckct,  not  ncndcred  easier 
by  a  sli};fit  seuic  of  inj  istice  in  the  arrangement, 
which  even  thankful  teits  for  my  escape  dicl 
not  altogether 
remove. 

The  captain  of 
the  tug  was  struck 
all  over  by  about 
half  of  the  manhole 
plate  of  the  boiler. 
and  only  sighed 
once  or  twice  as 
they  carried  him 
down  into  the 
cabin,  where  he 
almost  immediately 
expired. 

Two  women  had 
come  on  board  lo 
ask  for  the  wa.sli- 
in^.  One  of  them 
fled  bleeding  and 
screaming  into  her 
srimpan  and  was 
s.*en  no  more,  leav- 
ing her  friend  be- 
headed on  ourpoop  •■«,  okm  sumw  omcb  ««  zwicc 


deck.  It  was  a  good  while  before  we  quite 
got  rid  of  that  stain.  Some  .seventy  feet  of  our 
bulwaiks  was  smashed,  and  when  we  caroe  lo 
loose  the  sails  they  looked  as  if  we  had  been  in 
action,  only  that  the  holes  were  more  regular, 
h;iving  Iwen  clean  cut  in  s&'j  neatly  rolled-up 
canvas. 

In  the  cabin  the  principal  luvoc  was  in  the 
pantrj',  where  there  was  a  singularly  complete 
destruction  of  croi-kery,  and  on  the  deck  just 
over  it  I  picked  up  the  skipper's  binoculars 
The  lower  lenses  were  intact ;  the  upper  ones  by 
upon  them  reduced  entirely  to  a  fine  powder. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  while  everyone  on 
the  spot  nut  belonging  tu  us  :^u(^e^ed  more 
or  less,  no  one  of  our  ship's  company  was 
even  hurt-  For  myself,  I  had  a  bruise  or  two 
of  which  I  was  hardly  conscious  till  the  next 
day.  The  captain,  who  must  have  been  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  the  tug's  commander,  was 
untouched.  The  mate  on  the  forecastle  had 
the  knee  of  his  trousers  cut  right  across  and  the 
skin  just  grazed,  [ircsumably  by  some  Bying  bit 
of  iron.  The  Chinese  passengers  in  their  little 
house  were  lifted  up  and  forward  several  feet, 
but  thai  was  all.  The  engineer  and  one  man 
went  down  in  the  tug.  The  fireman  was  thrown 
in  through  one  of  our  p<irts  with  a  broken  leg 
and  oiher  injuries,  to  which  he  subscijucntly 
succumbed  in  hospital. 

We  were  bOOn  surrounded  with  boats  offering 
assistance  from  all  the  nien-of  war  in  the  port, 
the  Russians,  as  usual  in  my  experience,  being 
the  foa-niusL  The  Chinese  kept  aloof,  as  they 
seem  almost  always  to  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  fear, 
a.s  far  a.s  I  cuuld 
ever  ascertain^ 
of  occasion  being 
taken  by  their  man- 
darijis  to  squt^ze 
them  if  they 
should  be  too  near 
when  any  death 
takes  place.  I  have 
seen  them  refuse 
to  go  tu  tlie  help 
of  men  drowning 
near  them  in  the 
river.  I  had  a  long 
watch  that  night  in 
which  to  think  over 
our  escape,  most  of 
the  crew  being  too 
much  afraid  of  the 
ghosts  of  those  who 
had  been  killed 
to  care  about  a 
loacly  night  pauol. 
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The  Indian  Child  and  His   Toys. 

By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hickfirman  and  E.  A.  Davis. 

An  illuBlrated  article  showing,  firBtly,  ihe  Indian  baby  himself,  and  Ihen,  by  means  ol  actual  photo- 
graphs, his  complete  outfit  of  toyi.  implements,  and  dolU. 

his  white  friitnds.  Cakes,  candy,  and  toys 
galore  gladdened  his  little  heart,  but  vna  day 
he  rcfiiSL-d  to  leave  liis  be;!  uf  skins,  atid 
soon  was  gone  for  ever  to  tlie  happy  hunting- 
j;rounds  of  his  race.  The  grief  of  old  Sfve rn  was 
couching  to  see.  "  My  heart  is  sick  and  sad," 
said  he.  **The  tepee  seems  empty  and  cold. 
My  people  are  falling  liki.*  Uie  leases."  Many 
uf  Capiiano's  belongings  aiui  playthings  were 
placed  near  his  Ijiite  grave,  and  he  is  still 
mourned  and  regretted.  'Mil'  children  of  all 
ravage  tribes  are,  in  a  way,  "■on*;id,red  and 
cherished.  Among  the  Alaskan-i,  it  is  remark- 
able to  sec  the  time  attd  patience  ex|x:ndLtl 
ii[«>n  their  toys. 

The  second  photo,  represents  a  liule  sledge, 
which  would  certainly  be  an  acceptable  present 
for  inany  a  civilized  child.  It  is  made  of 
cedar,  and  shod  with  large  bones  of  the  whale, 
(generally  cut  from  thu  lowt-r  jaw,  and  fastened 
together  by  thin  flcxit»Ie  strips  of  whalelwne. 
Sinews  uf  various  aninjals,  and  sonieiimcs 
vegetable  fibre,  .^rL■  nlso  used  for  fastenings. 
It  is  a  (-oveicil  |)osscMsian,  this  sledge,  and  strong 
and  serviceable.  But  tu  make  it  ?>till  easier  to 
[)ull,  the  smooth  runners  are  treated  with  a  coat- 
ing of  ice  before  starting  for  an  initing  in 
(hat  cold  countr)'.  This  is  accomplished  by 
c»in-Ai«^TN.urT,.«^»..^*s^,u.vj.«^o*>..ii.,*vvv».  passing  wet  snowballs  along  the  runners,  and 


H  E  first  photograph  to  lie  repro- 
duced in  this  article  depicts  for 
tis  little  Capiiano.  He  is  a  Utc, 
and  the  dusky  little  hoy  would 
have  grown  into  p  big  Indian 
of  consequence,  hod  he  lived,  for  his  grand- 
father was  a  chief,  named  Severe,  and 
very  fond  of  his  grandson.  Jlut  Capit.ino 
sickened,  aivi  in  spite  of  the  charms  and 
incantations  of  the  medicine-men,  he  died 
something  over  a  year  ago,  when  he  was 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  He  was  a  dear 
little  Indian  boy,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  the  jMle  faces  who  visited  the  reser\*a- 
tion  in  the  southern  part  of  Colorado. 
He  wore  handsome,  beaded  moccasins 
every  day,  and  revelled    in  the  gifts  of 
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then  smoothing  them  down  with  the  hand  until 
they  look  like  long  sticks  uf  ircd  cnkc.  Still 
the  skrdgc  is  not  quite  ready  ycL  It  nu:bt  be 
finished  by  blowing  water  from  the  mouth  over 
tlw  hard  frozen  snow,  and  smoothed  as  JK-fore 
with  the  hand.  'ITiis  operation  is  gone  over 
with  dll  the  sledges,  big  and  tittle,  throughout 
Alsskj. 

Another  thing  the  Indians  do,  which 
Uiows  how  e\-en  savages  learn  to  utilise 
the  nulerials  they  have  at  liand.  A  sledge 
or  purr    ice  would   seem   rather  unpromising, 


Imagine  the  delight  of  an  Alaskan  child— any 
child,  indeed,  cwn  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
that  seems  so  especially  made  for  children — 
with  such  a  tahleful  of  cjuaint  toj's  as  the  follow- 
ing. The  small  dishesare  very  ingeniously  made; 
the  one  at  the  left  is  formed  out  of  a  solid  piere 
of  wood,  and  carved  with  the  ever-recurring  seal's 
head  that  graces  so  many  o(  the  Alaskan 
articles.  The  toy  on  the  right  is  of  one 
piece  of  iMrntwood,  joined  at  the  eorners  with 
strong  sinews,  '['he  bottom  ts  also  joined  in 
the    same   way.     This    caning    seems    to    be 
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but  they  make  such  sledges,  cuicing  the 
blocks  from  huge  solid  pic(x;s  with  their 
snow-knives,  and  fashioning  ihein  as  near  as 
pcKsibIc  like  the  more  perntanent  ones  of  wood 
and  bone.  ATany  a  happy  hour  is  spent  by 
these  little  fur-clad  boys  in  coasting  down  the 
long  frozen  hiils  on  their  ice-sleds,  Somctinit-s 
the  grown  |x-ople  use  larger  sleds  of  ice,  and 
drag  heavy  loads  with  «,x)mparative  case  over 
smooth  surfaces  ;  for,  of  course,  the  gljissy 
runners  almost  go  of  the mst" Ives. 

W'e  now  proceed  to  consider  the  next  photo. 
What  can  lie  more  intercsliog  than  this  little 
canoe,  or  htdarka^  as  the  .M.iskans  call  it.  with 
its  alert  and  rather  unc-anny-looking  lK)atm.in  ? 
One  might  almost  fancy  it  to  be  an  infant 
Charon  waiting  to  row  the  dusky  furnis  across 
the  silent  stream.  Ihit  it  is  an  evtici  modt^l, 
made  for  a  rhiid  from  the  larger 
(>itliirk,t  used  by  the  natives. 
Jiidarka  is  a  Russian  word,  and  is 
the  name  the  Russians  gave  to  this 
h(wt  when  they  first  saw  it  l-'reely 
translated,  the  word  means  an  open 
skin  boat.  But  surh  craft  arc 
always  known  in  Akiska — or,  at 
least,  wherever  the  Russians  ha\-e 
left  their  influence — as  a  Hdttrka. 
The  material  is  skin,  and  the  tiny 
Iwjaiman's  suit  is  runningly  con- 
siructeil  from  the  iniestines  of 
animals,  and  is  on  thai  account 
perfectly  water  tiglil.  fr^A 


rather  a  cross  between  an  Egyptian  face  and 
the  man  in  the  niixm.  They  are  really  toy 
feast  di.shes,  and  may  have  figured  at  many  a 
juvenile  laiujuet  In  wigwam  or  tepee,  showing 
plainly  the  traces  of  blublnrr  oil,  whith.  how 
ever,  arc  gradually  disappearing  owing  to  the 
artion  of  the  dry  Colorado  air.  They  liave  tlie 
same  soft,  reddish-brown  colour  oi  the  larger 
dishes,  that  comes  partly  from  age,  and  partly 
from  the  juice  of  Ijerries.  The  boxes  are  also 
made  from  one  piece  of  wood,  bent  to  the 
shape  desired,  and  fastened  at  the  corners  with 
sinews  or  vegetable  fibre.  No  nads  are  ever 
used  in  the  work  of  these  Indians;  indeed,  in 
primiti\'e  times  ihey  had  proltably  never  heard 
of  one.  And  these  races  are  strongly  con- 
servative. 

Keast  dishes  naturally  suggest  spoons,  even 
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among    ihc    little    folk— nulwiihstanditig    lli.it 

saying  al)Oiit  fmgurs  being  made  first,  etc.     Hut 

tilt;  spoon  sliuwii  herewith  is  surh  a  pRtty  orii: 

that    it    niu'-t    have    bclunycU    to   soint:    little 

Sioux  maid,  (jr  the  two  curios  came  from  tite 

Sioux  Indians.    The 

spoon    is   of    horn, 

highly    polished, 

.ind    ihc    handle    is 

ornamented   with 

coloured    porcupine 

quills,   arrai  ^cd    by 

splitting,    or    scra])- 

ing,   or   some  other 

ingenious      mode 

known    lo    ihcni- 

sclvcs,  so  as  lo  form 

little  streamers  with 

fringed   ends.      The 

whistle    that    lies    beside    the    s[)oom    is    very 

unique,  being  a  bone  with  the  marrow  removed. 

It  is  ornamented,  like  ihe  spoon  handle,  with 

porcupine    (|uills,    and    has    a    little    feather)* 

streamer  aX  tlie  end. 

The  next  photograph  depicts  a  little  Sioux 
Indian  suit,  and  tlie  packing-rase  to  hold  it. 
ll  is  exlremuiy  interesting.  Like  the 
white  men  who  have  married  dusky 
wives,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever 
been  a  less  notable  personage  tlwn 
a  princess,  most  of  our  curios  have 
lH.'longed  to  individuals  of  mark,  and 
arc  therefore  doubly  interesting. 
Undoubtedly  these  tiny  garments, 
made  of  buckskin,  and  elaborately 
lieaded,  were  worn  by  an  aristocratic 
little  Sioux,  who  held  his  head  high 
and  dreamed  dreams  of  future  great- 
ness and  power.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  keep  the  new  crease,  or  fold,  in 
these  small  trousers  ;  a  shake,  and 
ilicy  were  ready  to  put  on.  The 
huckbkin  [lat  is  of  an  artistic,  mellow 
colour,  and  h-isasoft,  yielding  touch. 
The  pattern  of  the  beading  would 
do  credit  lo  many  a  more  pretentious 
worker,  and  as  for  durability,  such 
suits  are  made  for  wear  everJastiiig. 
The  little  armholcs  of  the  jacket 
suggest  a  volume  of  motherly  love 
and  Indian  home  life.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  Red  Indians  are 
truly  a  fast  vanishing  race,  and  that 
they  have  been  crowded  out  and 
driven  from  their  homes,  there  is  a 
IKithetie  Icndenicss  clinging  to  all 
their  belongings,  'I'he  packing-case 
for  our  tittle  suit  is  made  of  skin, 
nicely  painted. 
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Sotneone  has  told  a  jiretty  liitlt-  story  of  the 
christening  of  a  .Sioux  i-liiid.  Iji  this  case  it  was 
not  a  chiefs  son,  and  very  likely  be  may  not 
have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  fine  beaded 
buckskin  suit,  with  a  painted  case  lo  pack  it  in ; 

but,  nevertlielesB,  it 
seemed  a  desirable 
thing  to  liave  him 
rhristened.  A  Sioux 
brave  stood  wi^  for 
the  mother,  who 
was  the  only  wonian 
admitted  to  the 
(erimony,  and  a 
white  friend  .'•tood 
for  the  father.  Then 
.t  vuiuj.  a   handful   of    ihe 

sweet-scented  grass, 
that  they  use  in  so 
many  way.s,  was  rolled  up  solemnly  with  some 
Indian  medicine,  in  a  piece  of  elk  skin,  and 
set  on  fire.  When  the  room  was  sufficiently 
filled  with  smoke  ihe  mother  look  the  child, 
and  held  him  over  the  fire  until  his  dark  skin 
took  an  additional  c(jpper)'  hue.  Then  the 
father    clasped    his    Itfi    hand,  and  called  him 


J-rttn  »  /'Jkmtp. 


by  name,  whith  was  ihe  very  romantic  one  of 
Red  Wing.  After  this  (lie  mother  dropped 
sumc  water  on  liis  face,  and  rubbed  his  little 
litlie  body  thoroughly,  which  he  seemed  to 
enjoy,  and  whith  appeared  to  give  great  satis- 
faL-iion  and  relief  to  the  elders;  for  had  the 
child  cried  it  would  have  twen  taken  as  a 
very  bad  omen,  and  one  clearly  pointing  to 
a  stormy  and  troubled  life. 

The  histories  and  stories  of  IndJat^  necklaces 
would  fill  many  a  page,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  beautiful.  Mere  wv  see  a  Shoshone  neck- 
lace, and  it  lias  .susinnded  from  its  chain  of 
beads  a  little  buw  and 
arrow,  and  a  tiny 
paint  bag.  The  (wint- 
bag  would  jiecnt  tu  say 
that  savage  children 
are  early  initiated  into 
the  practice  of  paint- 
ing their  faces.  It  is 
made  of  buck&kin, 
carefully  tied  up  and 
fastened  to  the  chain, 
and  urnnmented  with 
beads.  Paint  and 
beads  are  always 
acce]>lab!c  presents  lo 
the  Indians.  Veara 
ago,  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  a  small 
party  of  while  soldiers 
were  pursuinj^  a  band 
of  defeated  Shoshones 
in  what  was   then  the 

territory  of  Wyoming.  One  of  them,  discovering 
fresh  moccasin  iiackb,  lingered  about  the  vicinity, 
until  at  length  he  sa»v  several  nten  and  women 
picking  Ijerncs.  But  the  men,  notwithstanding 
their  reputation  for  bravery,  sprang  upon  their 
horses  and  rode  furiously  away.  The  women 
would  have  escaped,  too,  if  they  could,  hut 
t|uickly  assumed  a  friendly  attitude  upon  being 
shown  some  bright  vermilion  i>aint  and  a 
pewter  mirror,  'lliey  all  wanted  their  faces 
painted,  and  crowded  around  the  white  in- 
truder, gazing  at  their  K'owi.ig  reflections  iu 
the  mirror,  till  from  far  and  near  so  many 
women  came— seeming  to  sUrt  from  behind 
every  bush  and  tree — that  the  paint  gave  out, 
and  the  white  man  was  obliged  lo  leave  them 
sorrowing. 

The  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Indians  are  well 
worth  study.  Those  wlio  have  been  among  a 
savage  people,  and  have  studied  iheir  habits  of 
warfare,  know  with  what  ease,  and  unerring  aim, 
the  arrow  is  sen:  to  its  mark.  Often  the  missile 
will  go  entirety  through  a  horse  or  buffalo,  and 
the  white  victims  of  the  Indians  have  even  been 
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found  Willi  an  arrow  through  both  arms,  pinion- 
ing them  close  to  the  sides,  and  leaving  the 
Mctim  utteHy  helpless.  "  Swift  as  .in  arrow."  is 
a  simile  so  apt,  thai  it  is  continually  used.  At 
a  distance  of  many  yards  the  exixTrienced 
hunter  sends  his  deadly  shaft  into  the  hearts  of 
the  fleeing  game,  anrl  hrings  down  the  largest 
birds  from  the  tops  of  the  siuiely  trees. 

To  make  a  good  bow  and  arrow  outHt  the 
Indian  cuts  late  in  aulunm  the  smoothest  rods 
he  can  find  in  the  turest.  These  are  for  his 
arrow.H.  The  rods  must  Ijc  stniighl  and  free 
from  branches,  and  well  ripened  to  withstand 
the  rotd.  Neither 
must  they  be  large,  l)ut 
slender,  about  the  size 
of  a  stout  boy's  little 
finger.  He  g.ithers  a 
good  many,  for  some 
will  probably  have  to 
be  rejected,  and  then 
he  ties  llieni  up  in 
bundles,  nnd  wrap-S 
them  firmly,  from  end 
to  end,  widi  strips  of 
rawhide.  NeM  itie 
bundles,  generally 
measuring  something 
like  a  yard  in  length, 
are  hnni;  up  over  die 
fire,  in  the  tepee,  lo  be 
thoroughly  seasoned 
and  dried,  while  the 
wrapping  keeps  them 
from  warping.  When 
they  are  ready  to  be  treated,  the  bark  is 
carefully  removed  by  scraping.  Then  they  are 
cut,  all  exactly  one  length.  The  cutting  is  nn 
imptJrtant  matter  for  several  reasons.  Firstly, 
arrows  of  different  lengths  fly  differently,  which 
would  be  very  confusing  to  the  hunter.  Again, 
different  hunters  use  arrows  of  diffiTf-nt  uniform 
lengths,  and  they  can  be  identified  by  their 
owners  as  readily  as  a  marked  silver  spoon 
or  fork  in  civilized  communities.  Indeed, 
Ihe  savages  do  mark  their  arrows,  each 
having  his  own  private  stamp,  which  he 
places,  sometimes  m  the  head  and  sometimes 
jn  the  shaft ;  or,  again,  it  may  even  be  in  the 
feather.  The  notch  for  ihe  Iww-string  is  matle 
wiih  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  slit  for  the  arrow- 
head sawed  wilh  a  nicked  knife.  This  lasl  is 
done  with  great  care.  The  slit  must  be  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  ami  no  longer  than 
the  stem  of  the  arrow-head.  Softened  sinew  is 
then  wrapped  tightly  about,  and  the  fe-ithcrs 
are  considered.  ICayle  nr  turkey  feathers  are 
generally  used,  stripped  from  the  quill,  and  glued 
to  the  shaft.    1'hen  conies  the  bow.     Different 
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tribes  make  their 
hows  differently,  but 
the  one  grand  desi- 
dcratimi  m  elastlnity. 
The  vfood,  whether  it 
be  of  hickor>-,  ash, 
elm,  or  cedar.  mtiM  be 
thoroughly  seasoned 
and  dried.  Iron-wood 
is  also  used,  nnd  the 
bow,  if  it  is  a  good 
one,  must  be  as 
straight  as  the  arrow 
when  it  is  unbent. 
Some  of  the  bows  are 
strengthened  on  the 
backs  by  a  layer  of 
thin  sinew  glued  to 
the  wood.  The  string 
is  of  a  verj-  tough 
sinew*  taken  from  the 
tiack  of  the  bulTalo. 
A  volume  could  be 
writt<?n  about  hows 
nnd  arrows  alune,  but 
the  limits  of  this 
article  forbid,  and  I 
have  already  digressed 
considerably. 

The  little  Alaskan 
Ijoys  begin  practising 
with  tiny  bows  and 
arrows  long  before 
they  are  out  of  their  snow  nurseries. 
coldest  regions,  by  the  way,  they  literally  live 
in  snow-houses.  The  father  gives  the  sturdy 
httle  chap  his  toy  bow,  of  wood  and  whale- 
bone, and  shows  him  how  to  manage  the  small 
arrows,  which  he  shoots  as  well  as  he  can  at 
Ihe  mark  placed  for  him,  somewhere  in  the 
snow-house.  These  toy  arrows  arc  not,  ;il 
first,  very  harmful  things,  being  quite  blunl ; 
llioiigh  sometimta  they  arc  pointetl  with  fins, 
and  then  (he  chances  are  very  much  in  the 
Utile  boy's  favour.  He  is  fond  of  nicoc  and 
blubber,  and  when  a  piece  of  either  of  these 
delicacies  is  f.islencd  against  the  snow  wall  for 
a  mark,  and  he  knows  it  i.s  his  if  he  hits  it,  lie 
tries  his  very  U'-st.  They  call  their  snow- 
houses  i,:;/iws,  and  the  children  are  delighted' 
if  an  inquisitive,  hungry  dog  pokes  his  bead 
through  the  door,  perhaps  in  search  of  a  bit 
of  ihe  blubber,  too,  fur  then  they  can  try  their 
hands  at  real  "game."  In  this  way  many  a 
happy  day  is  passed,  and  at  an  early  age  the 
young  savages  are  quite  clever  and  accurate 
with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

A  fitting  accompaniment  for  the  bow  and 
anow  is  the  whip,  or  quirt.  These  two  depicted 
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herewith  are  Nava)o. 
They  arc  made  of 
coloured  horsehair, 
and  .show  the  very 
ingenious  manner  in 
which  this  material  is 
used.  Whips  of  all 
kinds  are  made  by 
the  Indians  in  great 
number.'i,  and  of 
varied  and  curious 
ornamentation. 
Sometimes  they  are 
woven  of  buffalo  fur, 
or  again,  of  tough, 
flexible  grasses,  or  the 
inner  bark  of  trees. 
The  common  regular 
serviceable  riding- 
whip  is  made  of  raw- 
hide and  fastened  to 
a  wooden  handle 
They  all  have  wrist- 
straps  and  long  bshes, 
which  are  sometimes 
plaited  ant]  some- 
times knotted  ;  the 
knots  being  five  or  six 
inches  apjirt.  The 
knots  known  in  Ihe 
Indian   vernacular  as 
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*'-Mlies,^  arc  intended  to  t-mphasi/^  the  siiiijting 
blows,  and  make  thi"  ^  rememtvred.  The  halt  also 
stH.-ninilif  illustration  iscovfri-Hwiih  bfads.sirung 
on  fine  sinew,  and  is  wondL-rfully  symmetrical 

Next  wc  have  two  fine  dolls  from  the  I'ueljlos, 
brother  and  sister.  'I'riie  to  the  saiage  instinct, 
they  have  roamed  from  place  to  place  vritli 
varying  fortunes,  and  art  nuvr  on  their  way  to 
the  land  of  the  pilyrims,  where  they  wil)  tarry 
prolwbly  lor  some  time,  being  destined  as  a 
Christmas  gift  for  a  bright  Xew  ICngland  lad, 
MJiosc  Indian  colJcLiiun  is  {^rowing  with  his 
years.     Tlicy  will  have  peaces  of  honour  in  ilie 


One  great  virtue  of  these  Pueblo  dolls  is  thai 
they  know  enough  to  keep  their  head  mouths 
shut,  and  never  turn  iij)  iheir  liead  noses  what- 
ever hap|>eiis.  The  brother's  wig  seems  a  trifle 
fuller  and  lar^-er  than  his  sister's,  but  that  may 
be  the  masculine  privilege  which  obtains  in 
almoKl  everything  in  savage  life.  'rh«;ir  mocca- 
sins are  evidently  handswmc  visiiini^  moccasins  ; 
trim  to  go  to  lioston,  where  they  will  be 
Kxeived  so  that,  take  them  altogether,  the 
pair  are  in  fit  right  royally. 

lastly,  wc  have  two  sisters,  which,  nithougb 
from  the  same  tribe  (the  Pueblwt),  are  not  (|utte 
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oibinct,  and  the  sister's  lK'ade<l  buckskin  .suit 
will  Ije  talked  of  more  than  that  of  many  a 
white  belle.  Her  horseliair  wig,  to  be  sure, 
may  not  be  arranged  according  to  the  latest 
fashiuti,  but.  after  the  manner  of  her  people, 
she  is  stolid  and  serene,  and  goes  on  her  own 
way.  The  boy  is  also  clothed  in  fringed  and 
headed  buckskin,  and,  like  bis  bister,  he  gazes 
straight  ahead  out  of  his  bead  eyes. 


so  aristocratic  as  the  other  two.  They  have 
not  quite  so  long  a  line  of  descrenCt  ^nd  It  has 
never  been  settled  whether  their  father  was  a 
chief  or  only  a  common  Indian.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  more  modern  dolls,  and  when  one 
e-samines  Iheir  dresses  of  coarse  flannel, 
with  tin  uniaments  mixetl  among  the  beads, 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  ib  desirable  to  be 
"  modem  " 
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The  world -rcnotmed  African  bif-fanc  hmiitir  idb  in  graphic  detail  of  ooe  of  tbc  n»o«t  remwkablt 
Christmaiei  be  ever  spent.     Tbc  aarrativc  aboand*  tn  drunattc  incident,  and  wiQ  be  read  with  intere«t 

roond  tbc  Christina*  fire. 
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KAVEI.MN'G 
throuKh  the 
desert  tjun- 
tries  lying 
between  the 
Mababi  River  and 
K  ha  ma's  o<d  town  of 
Shoshong,  during  the 
month  of  l)trreml«r,  1879, 
we  had  fuund  water  plenti- 
ful as  far  as  the  Hotletlif. 
Farther  south,  howevi  r, 
but  little  rain  appeared  to 
have  fallen,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficully  that  we 
crossed  the  desert  stretch 
between  that  river  and  the 
wells  of  Tlakani.  Our 
party  was  a  large  one,  as 
we  were  returning  to  Sho- 
shong in  company  with  a 
number  of  Khama's 
people,  who  had  lieen 
hunting  in  the  Mababi 
country  during    the  p:ist 
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season,  and  with  whom 
we  Were  on  \-ery  good 
terms.  'I'lwse  people  were 
under  the  command  of 
linkarn,  one  of  Khama's 
rowt  trusted  chiefs,  a 
man  who  had  been  a 
hunter  from  his  )-outh 
upwards,  and  who,  from 
the  life  he  lutd  led.  had 
always  been  closely 
as^sociatcd  with  the  wild 
tk'iort  trilies  known  ns 
Hakalahari  —  they  of  the 
dt:seit  —  whose  Lmguagv 
he  spoke  Huenily,  and 
oier  whom  he  exercised 
,1  strong  influence.  Tin- 
karn  and  his  |>copte  had 
five  waggons  with  them  ; 
and  we,  white  men,  four, 
two  of  which  Iteloni^ed 
to  nic,  one  to  Mr.  II.  C 
Collison,  and  one  to  a 
mutual    ftiL-nd,  who   had 
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lost  himself  and  died  of  ihint,  poor  ftrllow,  same 
few  niunlhs  previously,  in  the  dreary  wastes  which 
lie  btrtween  the  Chobi  and  the  /amUe'ii  ri%'ers. 
I  liad  wiih  i«e  two  young  Cain;  Cotonists — 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Sell— so  ihat  we  were  four 
while  men  to^jether.  Havinj;  full  spans  of 
sixteen  oxen  for  each  of  the  nine  waggons,  as 
well  as  some  s[>are  animals,  wc  had  some 
150  bullocks  with  us,  as  well  as  ten  shout- 
ing horses,  six  of  which  belonged  to  'I'inkarn 
and  his  people.  South  of  Tlakani  there  was 
no  pcrmant'iit  water  rearer  than  the  wells  of 
Klabala ;  tlie  duep  pit  of  InltDuain  having 
ceased  to  hold  water  since  the  cmigrani  Itucts 


hard  condition  will  sometimes  manage  to  pull  a 
wa^^goii  along  for  four  days  ai^I  four  nights 
without  drinking;  but  in  very  hut  weather  no 
bullofk.s  tlial  1  have  ever  seen  can  work  for 
more  than  half  that  time  without  water. 
Christinas  time  is  about  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year  in  South  Africa,  unless  heavy  rains  Iwppeit 
to  be  falling,  and  in  the  year  of  which  1  am 
writing  the  heat  was  simjjly  Icrrific.  The  country 
around  us  was  an  absolutely  dead  Icvcltnall  direc- 
tions, everywhere  clothed  with  a  sparse  covering 
of  low,  thorny  bushes,  whose  small,  grey-green 
leaves  and  hard  black  twigs  over  which  little  hook- 
shaiK;d  thorns  are  profusely  scattered,  afforded 
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had  deepened  it  during  their  nieniorable  but 
disastrous  journey  through  these  deserts  in  Uie 
winter  of  1878. 

I  n  this  country  of  rail  ways  the  dibUinee  between 
llakani  and  Klabala^nol  much  over  one 
hundred  miles  probably— may  seem  very  small, 
but  as  the  track  belwcL-n  the  two  places 
lies  through  a  level  expanse  of  desert  sand 
ihrough  which  a  heavy  South  African  bullock 
wa(^on  can  only  be  dragged  at  an  average 
rate  of  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  an  hour,  it  meant  four  days  and  four 
nights  at  least  of  constant  trasel  to  get  ihrough 
it.  'iitikam,  however,  bad  learned  from  the 
Bushmen  that  good  rains  had  fallen  not  long 
bufore  between  Inkouini  and  Klabala,  and  felt 
sure  that  our  live  slock  would  get  a  driuk  at 
the  pools  of  Mahakabi,  in  which  we  had  found 
a  good  supply  of  water  in  the  previous  April. 
As  it  would  be  a  terrible  pull  to  get  our  waggons 
through  even  as  far  as  these  pools,  we  gave  our 
cattle  a  three  days'  rest  at  Tlnkani,  where  the 
wells  were  luckily  full  of  water,  tjtfore  starting 
southwards  again.  I  may  here  say  that  in 
the  winter  season,  when  the  nights  are  long 
and  cold  and  the  sun  not  intensely  hot  during 
the  daytime,  a  picked  span  of  bullocks  in  good 


but  scanty  protection  from  the  withering  sun. 
ICarly  in  the  day  the  sand  became  so  hot  that 
it  was  quite  impos^tiblc  to  kei  p  the  [cilm  of 
one's  hand  upon  it  for  more  than  ii  few  seconds 
at  a  time,  nor  w.is  it  possible  to  h<ild  one's 
hand  on  any  piL-cc  of  iron  exposed  to  the  yun's 
rays.  The  sand  it-self  was  so  deep  and  soft  thai 
the  wheels  of  our  huavy  waggons  sank  in  it  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches— o\  tr  the  felloes  of  tlic 
wheels,  in  fact ;  and  as  our  long  caravan  luovird 
slowly  and  [uinfully  forwards,  both  bullocks  and 
waggons  were  almost  hidden  from  sight  in  a 
thick  cloud  of  fine  dust,  which  rose  from  the 
trampled  ground  into  ibc  stilt,  hot  air. 
When  the  sun  set  the  relief  was  imtiien.se,  hut 
still  the  heat  Lhrow7i  up  from  the  scorched  sand 
was  very  great,  and  it  was  only  for  one  short 
hour  between  dawn  and  sunrise  that  the  leni- 
[Krature  liecjime  pleasantly  cool. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  23rd  llial  we  finally  leftTlakani,  after 
having  carefully  filled  our  water-casks  and  given 
all  trte  bullocks  and  horses  a  good  drink.  At 
sundown  we  uulspanned,  made  a  hasty  meal  of 
dried  eland  meat  ro^i  ted  on  the  ashes,  washed 
down  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  inspanned  again. 
All  that  night  we  trekked  on  with  only  two  short 


intervals  of  rest,  and  when  day  broke  on  the  morn- 
ing of  l>ctx-mljcr  24II1  our  oxen  had  done  Icii 
hours'  .iciual  pulling  ihrouyh  the  heavy  sand  and 
covered  some  tiiteen  miles  since  leaving  TUkini. 
All  that  day  wc  travelled  slowly  onwards,  giving 
the  bulioi:ks  an  liour's  rest  after  every  two  hours' 
pull.  'I'he  terrific  heat  of  the  pitiless  sun  told 
upon  the  straining  oxen  very  rapidly,  for  it  must 
Ik:  remembeied  that  nolhing  but   steady,  hard 
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pulling  by  every  member  of  each  span  all  pull- 
ing in  unison  could  move  the  heavy  waggons 
through  the  deep  sand,  and  nolhing  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  rould  work  very  long  in  such 
n  icniperalure  without  drinking.  Towju'ds 
the  close  of  the  long  day  ii  became  a 
pitiful  sight  to  look  at  the  [wor  oxen, 
as  they  foiled  sUjwIy  and  painfully  along,  with 
lowered  heads,  and  tongues  hanging  from  their 
gasping  mouths.  The  hot  air  ihcy  breathed 
was  full  of  fiery  dust,  which  rose  in  clouds  from 
their  feet  and  hung  suspended  in  the  breathless 
air  long  after  the  last  waggon  had  [Kissed.  This 
hot  dust  very  much  aggravated  the  terrible 
thirst  from  which  our  bullocks  were  now  suffer- 
ing, nnd  kept  theni  contimially  gasping  and 
coughing.  At  last  the  dreadful  sun  turned 
blood-red  as  it  nuircd  the  western  horizon,  and 
presently  sank  from  view  behind  the  intermin- 
able landscajie  of  stunted  thorn  bushes.  When 
outsfjanned  during  the  day,  the  bullocks  had 
made  no  attempt  to  feed,  but  Itad  only  stood 


aliout  in  clusters  amongst  the  .shadelfcss  thorn 
scrub  ;  I  was  in  hopes,  however,  that  they 
would  gnue  a  little,  albeit  the  grass  was 
scorched  and  scant,  at  sunset.  But  they  were 
too  parched  to  do  so,  and  so,  himgry,  wL-ary, 
and  terribly  thirsty,  the  poor  brutes  were  once 
more  yoked  to  the  heavy  wjiggons  jusl  as  the 
short  iwihght  of  the  early  tropic  night  was 
giving  place  to  a  bright  moonlight,  for  It  wanted 

but  a  couple 
of  days  to  full 
nioon. 

The  whole 
of  this  second 
night  we  tra- 
velled slowiy 
southwards, 
with  short  in- 
ler%als  ot  rest. 
I  again  kept 
awake  all 
night  ill  order 
to  time  the 
periods  of 
travel  and  in- 
ternals of  rest. 
and  it  W.1.S  in- 
deed a  SI  range 
Christmas 
Kvc.  As  we 
were  four 
liairopeans,  we 
might  have 
kept  awake 
turn  and  turn 
about,  and 
turned  in  for  a 
sleep  in  one  of  the  waggons  when  not  on  duly. 
Hut  when  travelling  through  the  desert  I  am 
always  too  anxious  to  be  able  to  sleep  whilst 
making  a  push  from  one  water  to  another,  and 
always  m;ike  'i  point  of  timing  the  treks  myself, 
and  keeping  the  waggon -drivers  and  leaders  up 
to  the  mark  ;  for  they  naturally  get  worn  out 
duriog  such  journeys,  and  often  are  .so  tired  that 
when  a  halt  is  called  they  just  throw  theuisebes 
down  where  they  stand,  and  lie  there  like  logs 
till  it  is  time  to  move  on  again.  During  the 
night  we  passed  the  deep  limestone  well  and 
shallow  i>an  of  Inkouani,  both  ot  which 
were  perfectly  dry.  and  presently  Christmas 
Day,  1S79,  dawned  over  the  scorched  and 
desolate  wastes  around  us.  Hy  this  lime  it  had 
become  evident  that  our  bullocks  could  nut 
possibly  pull  the  heavy  waggons  much  farther. 
One  or  other  of  ihem  was  constantly  lying  down, 
and  had  to  lie  mercilessly  beaten  or  submit  to 
having  its  tail  twisted  or  bitten  before  it  could 
be  induced  to  get  up  again  and  '  '^i  a 
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little  farther.      AUhou};h   the  %vaggons  of  our 

Batnangwato  fritnds  were  much  less  heavily 
laden  th:in  ours,  ilu-ir  bullocks  were  much 
inferior,  and  on  the  whole  in  quite  as  sorry  a 
plight.  About  ten  oV:lock  it  becanit:  Impossible 
to  get  the  waggons  along  at  all,  and  we  had  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  dr;igi;ing  them  to  the  pools 
of  Mahakabi,  from  which  we  were  only  about 
six  miles  distiinl,  and  where  we  Iiad  looked 
forward  to  enjoying  a  dinner  as  worthy  as 
possible  of  Clirisimas  Day.  We,  therefore, 
uutspanned,  and  prepared  tc  drive  all  our 
cattle  and  horses  to  the  water,  let  ihum  have  a 
good  drink  and  feed  there,  and  return  lo  fL-tch 
the  waggons  in  the  aliernoon.  Collison  was 
not  very  well,  so  he  and  Sell  remained  with 
the  waggons,  whilst  Miller  and  I — both  of  us 
mounted— and  all  our  coloured  boys,  with  the 
exception  of  the  waggon  drivers,  accompanied 
Tinkam  and  his  people  lo  Mahakiibi,  taking 
;ill  our  cattle  and  horses  with  us.  Tinkam, 
I  think,  only  left  a  couple  of  boys  to  look 
after  the  five  waggons  belonging  to  his  fHrople. 
I  let  him  start  first  with  all  his  people  and 
llieir  troop  of  cattle,  Miller  and  I  follow- 
ing, with  our  herd  driven  by  our  own  boys, 
atyiut  a  quarter  of  nn  hour  later.  I  rode  my 
own  favourite  shooting  horse,  "Hob,"  and  led 
Collisoii's  best  nag,  "  Big  BIl-s  "—his  after  rider, 
a  Mangwato  hoy  n:mie<I  Dick,  being  mounted 
on  his  second  hur^e.  I  had  had  a  eu|i  of 
coffee  when  we  ouls|Wn]jed  just  Ix-fore  day- 
light, hut  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  not  even  tied  a  piece  of 
"biitong"*  lo  my  saddle  when  leaving  the 
waggons  with  the  oxen,  as  I  had  hoped  lo  gel 
back  again  before  sundown,  and  was  besides 
too  full  of  anxiety  lo  think  tinu:h  alxiui  foixl, 
even  a  Christinas  dinner,  just  then.  Although 
the  bullocks  had  been  unable  to  drag  our 
hcav7  waggons  any  farther  through  the  deep 
sand,  they  stepiH-d  out  briskly  enough  al<jng 
the  raid  when  unencumbered,  and  evidently 
knew  thai  they  were  being  taken  lo  water. 
Wc  were  just  ap[>ronching  the  first  of  the 
^wo  pnok  of  Mahakabi.  and  could  se<;  the 
cattle  of  the  Mangwato  standing  about  it,  when 
I  saw  Tinkarn  riding  Iwck  I o  meet  nie.  "  MeLsi 
utin?"  (Is  there  water?)  I  asked.  "  Metsi 
haio"  (Ther*  is  no  water),  he  answcreil.  almost 
immediately  adding,  "  but  we  shall  find  water; 
I  have  two  Hakalthari  here,  who  will  show  us 
water."  From  the  appearance  of  the  grass  it 
wr*  e\Hdent  that  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  must 
have  fallen  over  this  iwrt  of  the  country  about  a 
month  before  our  arrival,  and  Tinkam  told  me 
that  there  must  then  have  been  a  good  supply  of 
water  in  the  MahakAbi  vieys,  which,  however,  had 
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been  very  rapidly  sucked  up  by  the  sun  during 

the  intense  heat  that  had  lately  prevailed. 
When  the  Mangwatos'  troo[i  of  cattle  first 
reached  the  ne-arest  and  biggest  vley  there  was 
still  a  little  water  in  it,  but  the  thirsty  beasts  had 
rushed  into  it,  and  soon  trampled  it  into  mud 
without  any  of  them  having  been  able  to  gel  a 
mouthful  of  the  precious  fluid.  Two  Bushmen, 
however,  had  been  found  .nt  the  water,  who  of 
course  knew  Tinkarn  and  feared  him  as  one  of 
Khama's  most  inHueniial  lu'adnien,  and  these 
savages  re|K)rted  that  heavy  rain  had  fallen  to 
the  east  during  the  last  moon,  and  thought  that 
a  certain  vley  they  knew  of  would  be  sure  to 
slill  have  some  water  in  it.  If  there  should 
prove  to  be  no  water  there,  said  they,  they 
would  guide  us  lo  the  pbce  where  the  road 
from  Shoshong  to  Pandamateiika  crossed  the 
Luali  River.  It  was  now  [wst  midday,  and 
the  heal  intense.  Our  horses,  as  well  as 
the  oxen,  had  been  nearly  forty-eight  hours 
without  drinking,  but  as  they  had  done  no  work 
during  tluil  time,  they  were  not  suRering  like 
the  latter  animals.  However,  I  did  not  like  lo 
go  away  with  the  cattle  and,  perhaps,  have  to 
lake  iheni  right  through  to  Luali  without  letting 
Collison  know  what  had  happened,  so  I  sent 
Miller  Itack  to  the  waggons,  telling  him  to  give 
the  hor'ic  he  was  riding  a  few  pannikins  of 
water  as  soon  as  he  got  there,  as  our  two  largest 
casks  had,  I  knew,  been  scarcely  touclieU. 
Should  the  vley  spoken  of  by  the  lluslinicn 
prove  to  contain  a  good  supply  of  water,  I 
told  Miller  I  would  rest  the  oxen  there  until 
after  midday  on  the  aGih,  and  drive  them  back 
to  the  wflggons  in  time  to  start  for  Klabala  the 
same  evening.  Should  I  not  turn  up  by  that 
time,  however,  I  told  him  not  to  exiK:ci  me  for 
at  least  another  twenty-four  hours,  as  he  wtnild 
then  know  L  had  had  to  go  on  to  l.uali.  I  ihen 
witli  Dick  {who  was  mounted)  and  al!  our  Iwy-s 
set  about  driving  our  cattle  on  the  track  of  those 
belonging  to  Tinkani  and  his  people,  who  Iwd 
already  set  off  eastwards  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Hushmen.  Altera  vcr^'  hot  and  Kcary  tmmp 
we  at  last  reached  the  \ley  where  our  guides 
had  ho|)ed  to  be  able  to  show  us  water.  As  in 
the  po*)t  of  Mahakabi.  so  here  Uiere  were  still  a. 
few  gallons  of  liquid  left,  but  not  enough  un- 
fortunately to  be  of  any  use,  the  thirsty  oxen 
again  rushing  into  it  and  tr;impling  it  into  mud 
immediately.  There  was  now  nothing  for  it  but 
to  push  on  for  Luali  as  speedily  as  possible 
during  the  cool  of  the  nighL  Soon  the  scorch- 
ing sun  once  more  went  down,  hut  as  the  moon 
^vas  near  the  full  we  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
a  good  line  through  the  open  thorn  scrub,  and 
got  on  at  a  good  quick  walk,  as  our  thirsty  cattle 
stepped  out  briskly,  and  weary  though  they  must 


L 


hare  been,  showed  no  signs  now  of  flawing. 
About  midnight  we  called  a  halt,  and  uff-saddling 
the  horses — about  six  of  Khama's  headmen 
were  mounted  -lit  fires,  round  about  which  the 
oscn  were  collected  in  two  herds,  and  so  ended 
otir  Christmas  Day  of  hungornnd  thirst.  We 
rested  for  nbout  an  hour,  during  which  lime  I 
sat  talking  with  Tinkarn.     My  boys  had  all  lahi 
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down  near  the  fires  and  gone  fast  asleep  as  soon 
as  ihey  had  seen  the  cattle  begin  to  he  down, 
and  I  would  fain  have  followed  their  example, 
but  was  afrtid  to  do  so  lest  any  of  the  thirsty 
brutes  should  wander  away.  Luckily  the  bright 
moonlight  enabled  me  to  keep  an  eye  from 
where  I  sat  on  all  the  cattle  as  they  Ktood  and 
lay  scittered  about  in  the  thin  bush.  Pre- 
sently 'I'lnkarii  suggested  that  we  sliould 
saddle  up  again  and  gel  on  towards  the  river. 
He  had  been  giving  me  a  lot  of  interest- 
ing information  about  the  desert  Rushmen, 
their  modes  of  hunting,  etc.,  and  asked 
me  to  ride  with  hitn.  Instead  of  remaining 
L»ehind  with  my  own  troop  of  cattle.  This  I 
agreed  to  do,  so  after  waking  up  Dick  and  all 
my  boys  and  telling  them  to  come  on  with 
the  cattle  at  once,  1  rode  forwards,  leading 
Collison's  horse,  "  B'.g  Bles,"  on  the  tnrks  of 
the  Mangwaios'  cattle,  which  lad  trampled 
broad  paths  in  the  soft,  sandy  ground,  thai  were 
very  plainly  discernible  in  the  inooniight  I 
soon  joined  Tinkarn,  who  was  ti^hi  in  front  with 
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the  two  Bushmen,  and  his  pleasant  companion- 
ship and  cheery  talk  hel|X'd  very  materially  to 
relieve  the  tc-dium  of  the  long,  weary  ride. 

At  last,  just  as  day  was  dawning  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  26lh,  we  reached  the  Httte 
I.uah  River  just  where  the  waggon-road  crossed 
it.  Here  there  was  plenty  of  good  water,  so 
Tinkarn,  the  Bushmen,  and  I  had  a  refreshing 
drink,  before  the  thirsty 
cattle  had  fouled  il ;  for 
though  there  were 
several  good  sized  pools 
amongst  the  roeks  of 
the  river's  bed,  there 
was  no  running  stream. 
The  MangwatiYs'  cattle 
were  clase  behind  us, 
and  my  owr>  troop  I 
thought  would  not  be 
fa  r  a  wa  y.  H  owever, 
when  an  hour  had 
passed  and  tlicy  had 
not  arrixed,  I  began  to 
feel  uneasy,  but  Tinknrn 
reassured  me,  saying 
thai  Dick  and  the  herd 
boys  niuhl  have  loitered 
round  the  fires  .ifter 
we  had  left,  hut  were 
bound  to  be  here  before 
very  'ong,  as  they 
had  drunk  nothing  since 
Eeaving  the  waggons,  and 
their  very  lives  now, 
therefore,  depended 
on  their  getting  to  the 
water  quickly.  I  said  I  would  wait  till  midday, 
and  then,  if  ihey  had  not  come,  ride  back  on 
the  raii!e  tracks  to  kwk  for  them.  In  the 
mennlinie,  the  only  thing  to  do  wa.s  to  rest,  a.s 
we  had  no  fuod  of  any  sort  with  us.  I  was 
very  tirL-d,  ns  well  as  hungry,  having  had 
no  rest  whatever  for  three  consecutive  night-t, 
nor  any  focwl  for  more  ihan  thirty-six  hours, 
so  when  1  lay  down  in  a  sort  of  litlle  cave 
amongst  the  rocks,  where  the  sun  would  not 
reach  me  the  whole  day,  I  went  off  into  a 
deep,  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  I  was  only 
awakened  late  in  the  afternoon  by  Tinkarn,  who 
informed  me  that  Dick  had  jusi  turned  up 
riding  Collison's  sixire  horse,  but  without  the 
cattle.  I  soon  learned  what  had  happened. 
**  After  you  woke  me  and  the  herd  boys,  at 
the  place  where  we  nested  in  the  night," 
said  Dick,  "I  saddled  up  my  horse,  and 
then  said  to  my  companions,  '  Let  us  go  on; 
the  master  has  gone  forwards  with  Tinkarn, 
and  all  the  Mangwalo  cattle  have  started.' 
But  some  of  the  herdboys   said,   '  No,   Dick ; 


let  us  rest  a  little  longer,  for  we  are  very 
tired.  Then  we  will  drive  the  cattle  un  fast, 
as  we  cm  see  the  tracks  of  the  big  Iierd  that 
has  Rone  on  ahead  very  plainly  in  the  moon- 
light.' I  was  tired,  too,"  said  Dick,  "and  did 
tiul  tliink  a  httle  delay  would  matter,  su  I  tied 
my  horse  to  a  tree  and  sat  down  again  by  one 
of  the  fires.  Our  rattle  were  still  all  lylnt; 
down  then.  It  was  vut)*  foolish  of  me  uj  sit 
down  asaJTi,  for,  as  you  know,  1  had  led  my 
master's  oxen  for  two  nights  pre\iously  through 
the  deep  s:nKl,  .ind  was  tht-ri-forc,  vcrj-  tired 
and  sleepy.  After  sitting;  down  again,  1  don't 
rcnieniher  anything  :  sleep  must  have  overcome 
roe,  as  well  as  my  companions.  When  at  last 
I  wnke  again,  the  fires  had  all  gone  out,  and  I 
could  sec  that  the  dawn  \vas  just  breaking. 
The  oxen  were  gone.  '  Wake,  wake  ! '  I  cried  to 
my  companions.  'The  oxen  have  got  up  and 
(;one  away.'  Then  we  took  up  iheir  tracks, 
which  led  us  away  to  tfie  north,  and  had  not 
followed  on  the  sjjoor  of  the  Mangwatos'  caltle. 
I  remained  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  followjn*; 
on  the  tracks  of  the  caltle,  until  the  sun  stnotJ 
there  " — [Jointing  to  a  part  of  tht:  heavens  which 
(he  .'iun  mu.st  have  readied  at  about  lo  a.m. — 
"and  then  I  thought  I  nutsi  let  the  white  man, 
my  master's  friend,  know  what  had  happened,  so  I 
Ifft  the  other  boys,  rode  back  on  the  cattle  tracks 
to  where  we  rested  during  the  night,and  then  came 
on  here— AV/^/'>— that  is  all." 

"  And  how  about  the  herdboys  ?  Will  they 
not  all  die  of  lliir^t?"  I  a^ke<J  Hick.  As  ihey 
had  been  walking  in  the  sun  for  the  greater 
|iart  of  the  prece<ling  day,  I  knew  from  experi- 
ence that,  if  they  had  not  yet  reached  water, 
they  were  ]jrobably dead  by  now;  as,  although 
a  man  nwy  hve  for  three  or  four  days  without 
water  during  the  winter  season,  no  man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman  can  live  much  more  than 
two  days,  tf  walking  hard  all  the  time,  exposed 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  sun  in  these 
deserts. 

"If  (»od  wishes  it,"  said  Dick,  "thirst  has 
now  killed  them  all  ;  but  I  do  nul  think 
they  are  dead.  When  wr  all  halted  in  the 
middle  of  ihe  night,  ynii  remember  there  was 
no  wind  ;  but  wlun  I  awoke  bt'fnre  dawn 
this  morning,  there  was  a  light  wind  blowing 
frum  the  north  ;  and  our  oxen,  on  getting  up 
from  where  they  had  been  lying,  instead  of 
following  on  the  tracks  of  the  other  cattle,  went 
off  in  a  bee-line  dead  against  the  wind.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  they  must  have  smelt  water  and 
were  making  straight  for  it.  The  hoys  that  I 
left  following  them  up  on  foot  ihonghi  so,  too. 
They  were  terribly  thirsty  when  1  left  them,  but 
thought  their  only  chance  for  life  was  to  slick  to 
ihe  canle  tracks  they  were  following,  as  they  did 


not  think  they  would  have  the  strength  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  where  wu  rested  last 
night,  and  then  follow  u[>  the  tracks  of 
the  M.ingwato  rattle  to  the  Luaii  River,  as  I 
have  done  on  horseback." 

This  was  Dick's  story,  and  how  much  or  how 
little  to  believe  of  Jt,  I  did  not  know.  He  had 
always  lH;cn  a  good,trustworthy  boy,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  his  mastirr.  I  never  imagined 
that  he  and  all  my  boys  would  have  gone  to 
steep  again  after  I  had  roused  them,  but  I  fell 
more  angry  with  myscM  than  with  ihem,  for  not 
having  actually  seen  my  cattle  started  before 
riding  forwards.  As,  according  to  Dick's 
account,  he  must  have  ridden  at  least  tweKe 
miles  on  the  tracks  of  our  cattle  without  their 
having  come  to  the  water,  which  he  thought  ihey 
had  .smelt  whilst  the  herdlioys  slept,  I  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  they  had  really  scented 
water.  'E'inkarn,  however,  whose  exfxriencc  was 
far  greater  than  mine  in  such  matters,  stoutly 
maintained  that  cattle  wlicn  thirsty  could  scent 
water  at  extraordinary  distances ;  at^d  arguing 
from  the  abstract  lo  the  concrete,  thought  that 
had  the  lost  oxen  not  done  so,  they  would 
assuredly  ha%e  followed  up  the  tracks  of  his  own 
herd  and  arrived  by  themselves  at  the  Luali 
River.  Tinkarn  and  his  people  were  now,  after 
the  day's  rest,  about  to  start  Ixick  with  their 
cattle  lo  the  place  where  Iheir  waggtHis  had 
l>ecn  standing  in  the  desert,  but  I  did  not  care 
to  go  with  them  on  the  chance  of  my  oxen 
having  found  water  and  having  then  been  driven 
back  to  the  waggons.  Supposing  the  oxen  and 
the  herdlxiys  had  died  ol  thirst — or  Ihcii  killetl 
by  the  sun,  as  the  Kaffirs  ex[»ress  it— what  was 
lo  happen  to  our  waggons?  L'ullison,  Miller.  Sell, 
and  the  four  waggor.-driverswo'.ild,  I  knew,  be  all 
right,  as  well  as  the  horse  that  Miller  had  ridden, 
as  they  could  gu  on  to  KlaLda  with  Tinkarn, 
but  Our  waggons  would  then  have  to  remain 
standing  in  theaesert  with  no  one  to  look  after 
them  for  several  days.  This  would  be  known 
to  the  two  Itusnmen  who  bad  guided  us  lo  the 
Luali,  and  I  feared  they  and  their  friends  might 
rob  the  stranded  waggons  before  I  rimUl  get 
Ixick  to  them  with  fresh  rattle  from  Shoshong. 

I  soon  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  Sho- 
shong itself  was  about  sixty  miles  away,  and 
there  was  a  good  waggon  track  leading  lo  it.  so 
1  Ttxolved  to  ride  there  that  very  night,  borrow 
four  s|)ans  of  bullocks  from  the  tvlute  traders 
or  frotii  Khama,  and  after  getting  something  to 
eat.  start  back  with  them  at  once,  on  the  desert 
road  by  which  we  had  been  travelling  from  the 
Ilotletlic  River.  Should  my  oxeti  have  found 
water,  and  got  back  lo  the  waggons  on  the  night 
of  the  2  7lh,  I  should  meet  them  on 
the    road,    and    no    harm    would  have    been 
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done ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  worst 

had  happened,  and  our  four  spans  of  bul- 
locks and  the  poor  herdboys  had  perishe<i, 
I  shuiild  Ik;  able  to  reach  our  waggons  hcforu 
ihcy  liad  tjcx-n  long  desL-ricd,  and  take  thtrm 
into  Shosliong.  Sixty  miles,  much  of  it  in 
heavy,  sandy  ground,  is  a  jjood  long  rifle,  so 
I  rt'solvcd  to  lake  my  friend's  horse  "  Big  Bles," 
n  very  powerful  animal,  in  excellent  condition. 
My  own  horse  "  Itoh"  I  intrusted  to  'I'ink.irn, 
and  sent  Uick  liactc  to  the  waggons  with  bini 
also.  The  full  moon  was  just  rising  as  I  rode 
off  on  my  lonely 
journey. 

Keeping  up  an 
average  pare  of 
about  seven  miles 
an  hour— a  very 
gootl  one  in  heivy, 
sandy  ground  — 
and  only  off-sad- 
dling l^vice  during 
the  night,  I  reached 
Shusltung  about 
an  hour  before 
daylight  on  the 
morning  of  Decem- 
ber 27th.  I  rode 
siraiglit  to  the 
store  of  .1  trader 
named  Jim  Trus- 
colt,  and  roused 
him  as  wl-II  as 
another  old  friend 
named  Fred  iJrnkc. 
My  slory  was  soon 
told.  No  food 
had  passed  my 
lips  since  the  cvt-ti- 
ing  of  Lieeemher 
2(|th  — some  si\ly 
hours  —  and  wiili 
the  exception  of 
the  sleep  I  h.Td 
had  at  the  l.iiali 
River  during  the 
i6lb,   I    had    had 

no  rest  either  tlurint;  all  that  time.  1  was 
iitn  and  haid,  naturally,  from  the  life  I  had 
been  leading,  but  I  suppose  I  looked  un- 
usually worn  and  bnggard,  as  Titiscott  insisted 
on  my  lying  down  on  his  h<."d  at  once,  whilst  he 
had  some  food  prepared  for  me ;  and  Krc-d 
Drake  undertook  lo  get  together  the  oxen  that  I 
rerpiircd,  and  kindly  offered  to  go  back  with 
me  to  where  I  bad  U-ft  the  waggons,  beyond 
KLdala.  At  the  lime  of  which  I  am  writing, 
South  Africa  was  a  very  different  tounlry  lo 
the    South   Africa   of  lo-day.      <'.old    bad    not 
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then  been  disco\*ered  on  the  Witwatersrand, 
and  there  were,  therefore,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  few  Englishmen  living  even  in 
ihe  Transvaal;  whilst  north  of  the  Limpopo 
ihere  were  no  European  settlements  what- 
ever, and  the  few  white  traders  and  hunters 
who  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  amongst 
the  native  irilx's  might  have  been  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one's  bands.  Amongst  these 
few  scattered  whites  a  Iwnd  of  brotherhood 
existed,  such  as  could  not  endure  amongst 
Euru|x;;ins  living  under  more  eivihzed  conditions. 

And  any  white  mm 
in  distress  was  sure 
of  the  warmest 
symjiathy  and  Ihe 
most  generous 
assistance  en  the 
part  of  all  the  few 
others  of  his  own 
colour,  scattered 
here  and  there 
over  a  vast  country. 
IJke  the  teeming 
Iierds  of  game 
with  which  they 
were  con  ten  1  pora- 
neous,  the  old  race 
of  traders  and 
hunters,  with  their 
warm  hearts,  but 
unbusinessi  I  k  e 
habits  and  some- 
what indifferent 
morals,  has  now 
pas.scd  away  from 
^outh  Africa  for 
ever,  and  their 
places  have  been 
t.nken  by  men  of  a 
more  advanced 
type,  who  keep 
tyooks  and  seek  to 
grow  rich.  "  Drink 
and  the  devil  " 
have  done  for 
most  of  my  old 
pals,  1  am  afraid,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the 
warm-hearted  kindliness  and  synijKilhy  that 
existed  between  us  in  the  good  old  days.  My 
ten  o'clock  Kicni  Drake  had  got  together  four 
s|ians  of  good  oxen,  all  lent  by  the  few  white 
men  on  the  station,  and  had  also  got  a  cart  and 
eight  oxen  to  carry  some  watercasks  and  pro- 
visions. 1  had  gone  fast  asleep  on  'rriiscotl's 
bed  as  soon  as  I  had  had  something  lo  eat,  and 
they  let  me  sleep  on  lilt  midday.  Then  I  had 
another  meal,  and  about  1  p.m.  started  ha*  k 
for    my    waggons     with     Fred      Drake.       W't 
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Cnvelloj  fery  qmckly  with  the  light  cart 
ani  thr  frc»h  otcti,  e\x-n  during  the-  heat 
of  the  aftemoon.  and  keeping  nt  it  all  ihrougli 
tim  ni^t  and  the  next  rfay,  were  nearing  the 
■efla  <rf  Klabala  on  the  afternoon  of  Dcccmkir 
sgCli,  vhcn  «fc  heard  a  waggon  whip  crack  on 
ane»d  of  ui.  and  presently  saw  the  cloud  of 
Snc  du5f  rising  above  the  low  tret?s  which  we 
knew  portended  the-  approach  of  waggons,  which 
1  thought  miiM  be  Tinkarn's.  '.Vc  pulled  tip, 
and  I>nikc  and  I  juntfwd  off  the  cart  and  walked 
on  ahead.  As  soon  as  the  front  o\tn  camt;  in 
light  I  knew  tlicin  for  the  leaders  of  my  own 
fine  Damara  span,  and  soon  we  were  shaking 
hands  with  Collison.  Miller,  and  Sell. 

The  explanation  was  simple  :  (Jur  oxen,  '.vheii 
Ihey  wandered  away  from  ihe  resting  place  on 
the  night  of  l»eceml)er  ajth,  had  found  thfir 
way  to  water  ai  last  before  midday  on  the  36th. 
Whclhcr  they  really  smelt  it,  or  were  made 
aware  by  a  certain  freshness  in  ihe  air  thai  water 
by  m  ihe  direction  from  which  the  wind  was 
blowing,  or  whether  they  only  hit  off  the  water  by 
chance,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  ihey  reached  a  vley, 
or  pool,  in  which  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
recent  rain  water.    'J  he  herdboys  who  followed 


then)  had,  it  appeared,  bad  a  very  liary 
time  of  it,  and  on  coming  to  a  small  vley,  in 
which  tbcru  was  only  a  little  ntud,  but  no  water,  a 
short  lime  before  reaching  the  larger  fwol,  two  of 
them  had  declared  that  they  could  go  no  farihcr, 
and  had  thrown  themselves  down  a:id  rolled 
in  the  mud,  iind  would  doubtless  have  died 
there  had  not  their  comrades,  who  shortly 
afterwards  reached  the  water  with  the  rattle, 
carried  them  ttack  a  calatiash  full  and  so  revived 
ihem.  The  bullocks  were  driven  back  to  llic 
wacgons  on  the  night  of  the  s(nh,  and  arri%ed 
there  before  Tinkarn's  callle  returned  from  the 
l.iiali  River.  Collison  ai  once  gave  the  order  to 
instwn,  and  pushing  on  through  the  heat  of  ihc 
day,  reachi-d  Klabala  on  the  night  of  the  2',lh, 
Tinkarii  ajid  his  people  turning  up  a  few  hours 
later.  At  Kl-ibala  the  cattle  were  given  a  rest 
till  the  afternoin  of  the  ipih,  and  soon  after 
again  making  a  siart  for  Shosbong,  met  me 
conting  Uick  with  my  relief  spans  —  un- 
necessary, as  il  turned  orit.  Alt's  wtll  that 
ends  well  ;  though  I  hope  I  may  never 
again  e\[K.Tienee  sudi  an  uncomfortable 
C'hri&lmas  as  the  one  I  spent  in  the  desert 
in  the  year  1879. 
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The  Ascent  of  Popocatepetl. 

Bv  Patrick.  Mii-ne  Grant. 

A  stirring  account  of  an    asceri  to  the    very  summit  of  the  gigantic    Mexican  Volcano,  and  dealing 
at  length  with  the  hardships  incitlental  to  such  a  fine  climb,  and  the   aubliirc  views  from  the  snowy 

Bummit. 


OUXTAIN  climbing  hasnlM'nvK  hcen 
.1  Aiscinaiiny  fciiturc  in  iIil-  itinerary 
or  lourisl  lr;ivel  mid  holiday  ex- 
nirsions.  So  promineiil  has  byconie 
iliis  exhibraiing  [ihasu  of  modi:m 
travel  tliat  \vc  iwtuniUy  associate  a  trip  to 
Swiucrtand  with  ilic  Alps,  India  wiili  the 
Himnbyas,  Aim-rioa  with  the  Rotky  MoutiLiins, 
and  Mexico  iviih  her  mys- 
tutious  Itvijif?  voiriinocs. 
Thfsc  mouiiLiir]  miigcs 
ha%'e  their  distinguishing 
puculiaritifs  and  are  as 
varied  as  the  climates  in 
which  tht-y  rear  I  heir 
indomitable  hcit;hts  of  ice 
and  snow,  or  sky-kiss**d 
[K-aks  of  ruf-j-cd  and  majes- 
tic grandutir. 

I'rom  my  personal  note- 
hook  of  a  holidny  spent  in 
the  far-away  |jit.iuresc|ijc 
Rfpniilic  of  Mexico,  I  have 
cuIIl-J  ihu  foliowin;^  notes, 
which  will  j;ive  a  synopsis 
of  a  somewhat  thnlling 
and  exciting  experience, 
white  making  tlw  ascent  of 
the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl. 
I'opocatcpcll.  or  the 
"smoking  mountain "  as 
the  name  signifiefi,  lies 
ahoul  forty  miles  to  the 
south  cast  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  has  an  ele\ntiun  of  1 7,7S2fL 
above  sea  level.  No  trees  grow  above  the 
height  of  i3,os4ft. ;  no  trace  of  vegetation 
is  found  above  13,710ft.  ;  and  perpettial  snow 
lies  at  a  height  of  14.104ft.  The  highest 
of  our  Knglish  or  Scottish  mountains  are 
but  mule-  hills  comjxired  with  this  mighty 
[nonarch  of  Mexican  scenery.  Snow  and 
Tct;  are  her  rcg;il  attendants ;  her  annies 
treacherous  ravines,  trackless  steeps  ^'i^I  ^" 
intensely  rarefied  atmps[}liere.  Her  guests 
are  few,  and  arc  only  tho'^e  who  for  the 
love  of  adventure  arc  prepured  to  undergo 
an  experience  of  unusual  .severity  and  endur- 
ance.   'I'here    is    no   grndation  of  seasons  in 
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her   dominion.     It    is    an    eternal    winterland, 
just  as  ]a,ooofL   Im.'Iow  is  a  |ier|x;tua'l  summer- 
land.     On  the  summit  there  is  a  cmter,  oval  ii) 
shape,  stretching  about   2,000ft.   across  one  wayl 
and  1.300ft.  the  other  way.     Its  depth  is  from 
400ft.  to  500ft.,  and  on  its  rugged  walls  are  layers 
of  lava  and  crystals  of  felilsiKir  and   sulphur. 
The   lifit    eruption  occurred    in    iiio2,    but    at 
present  it  si  ill  breathes  out* 
smoke,    through    nunierotisj 
nostrils    of    from    8in.    to 
loin.  in  diameter.     Mining 
operations    have    been 
carried     on      continiinusly^— 
.since   \^-\^),  the   |)roductiun^| 
yielding    alKJui    four    lons^^ 
a     month    of   almost     pure 
sutphur ;    and    were  it  not 
for    the  insurmountable 
difficulties  of  imnsporution 
this   volcano   might    l>e  so 
utilized    as  to  become  the 
greatest   sulphur-producing 
mine  In  the   world.     Wit! 
these   cursory   ol^servationaj 
let  us  now  accompany  youi 
readers     in     visiting     thia 
modernised    "  inferno  " 
ancient  times. 

ll  was  towards  the  closel 
of    last    summer    when    aj 
tourist  iwrty  of  lour,  rcpre-| 
senting  four  different  nation-j 
alities  —  Knglish,     Scotch,T 
Canadi.m,  and   Mexican  -look   an    early   trainj 
from  the  depot  of  San  Uizaro,  in  iIk*  City 
Mexico ;   and  after  a  run  of  two  hours,  through 
a  country  of  suqiassing  beauty,  they  arrived  at 
the  City  of  Amecamei^i,  the  nearest  point  from 
which   the    ascent    can   be  made.      Here  we 
procured  horses  and  guides  and  all  the  necessary 
requisites   and    refreshments    for  a    two    days' 
sojourn  among  the  wilds  of  foreil  and  mountain! 
solitude. 

P.issing  through  the  quaiitt  sireet-s  of 
Anu'cameca,  we  were  soon  outside  the  city 
gates  and  for  a  number  of  miles  rode  along  a 
rough  and  dusly  rcwdway  which  ultimnrelv  led 
us  into  a  series  of  swamps  and 
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iiumlxT  of  which  we  had  to  wade  through  .15 
best  we  knew  how,  ami  whost  offensivL-ncss  to 
our  senw  of  siiicll  was  of  the  most  stiOiti};  and 
nysra\'ating  nature.  Several  limes  our  horses 
sluci:  fast  in  the  mire,  and  xs  ufien  had  we  to 
dismount  and  help  them  10  extricate  them- 
selves from  their  somewhat  unwholesome 
and     hazardous     position.      Besmeared     with 


of  rock,  which  al  every  other  point  led  us 
close  up  to  the  brink  of  deep  chasms  and 
dangerous  gulches.  There  was  no  dearly- 
dcfmed  luthway  among  these  rock-bound 
sentinels  of  Nature,  so  each  chose  one  for 
himself.  Our  Scotch  friend  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  when  he  found 
his  way  blocked  by  a  projecting  Iwulder, 
which  rendered  his  further  pn^rcss  on 
horseback  al  least,  impossible.  Heing  on  a 
very  narrow  ledge  of  from  jfL  to  4(1.  wide, 
with  a  deep  ravine  on  the  one  side  and  a 
wall  of  rock  on  the  otiier,  there  wis  no 
room  to  attempt  to  turn  his  horse  'I'he 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  l>ack 
his  horse  until  a  wider  part  of  the  ridge 
was  reached  This  he  managed  to  do  suc- 
cessfully, but  after  getting  him  turned  around, 
and  just  as  he  had  remounted,  his  horse 
gave  a  sudden  lurch  to  the  right,  and  one 
of  his  hind  feet  struck  a  piecx-  of  loose 
rock  overhanging  the  ravine,  which  brought 
liim  down  on  his  haunches  with  a  sudden> 
ness  that  almost  threw  our  friend  backwards 
into  the  depths  below.  Clutching  hold 
of  his  mane,  he  swung  himself  out  of 
his  saddle  on  to  the  ledge,  and  thus  saved 
himself  from  further  |>eril.  After  :i  series  of 
attempts  his  horse,  by  some  means  or  other, 
regained  his  fooling,  and,  being  none  the 
worse  for  his  fall,  the  journey  was  nsuraed  by 
another  route. 

ICmerging  from  these  wild  and   nigged  sur- 
roundings we  entered  a  i:harming  and  beautiful 
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mud  and  almost  o\XTCnme  by  the  burning 
beat  of  a  tropical  sun,  we  at  length  reacht-d 
a  low  range  of  rocky  (oothills.  among  which 
we     forced     our    way     along     narrow    ledges 


valley,  and  soon  afUr  found  ourselws  enveloped 
in  a  dark  and  dens4^  pine  forest.  Here  (he 
Alpine  climber  is  now  put  to  the  lest.  Follow- 
ing a  narrow  mountain  footpath,  we  fall  into 


single  file  and  for  five  solid  hours  penetrate  the 
gloomy  vasinesscs  of  Th.at  fnrL-si  region.  We  had 
not  proceeded  vtr)'  far  on  our  way,  however, 
when  we  rami;  in  sight  of  a  herd  of  wild 
Mi'xicin  bulls.  They  were  ferocious  -  looknig 
animals.  We  had  alrendy  been  spet't:Ut>rs  of 
one  or  two  bullllf^hts,  but  had  not  nntici- 
paied  mwtln{^  this  ideal  of  Mexican  sport 
i»ri  his  own  territory.  Our  trail  k-d  us  right 
along  ilic  upper  cresl  of  the  mountain  side,  on 
which  they  were  grazing,  nnd  as  vrc  approached 
ihcm  it  was  evident  froin  their  restive  behaviour 
ll\at  trouble  was  ahead  of  us.  Our  only  hope 
lay  in  getting  across  this  crescent  and  by  somi- 
means  or  other  to  ford  the  rocky  gulch  which 
intervened  between  us  and  the  adjoining  cliff-, 
h  was  therefore  decldetl  tlvit  the  two  naiivts 
whu  aeeon)])an)ed  us  should  endc-avour  to 
ilivctt  the  attention  of  the  bulls  from  the 
opposite  side  of  ihi*i  forest  glade  by  waving 
their  sfrnpti  and  other  gesticulations  while  we 
meanwhile  made  all  possible  haste  lo  rcvcli  a 
place  of  safety.  The  scheme  proved  Jjighly 
successful  for  a  time,  but  the  two  natives  liad 
ultimately  to  run  for  their  lives,  and  by  scram- 
bling on  lo  a  rock  just  saved  themselves  from 
being  gored  to  dctth.  By  this  time  we  had  all 
gained  the  rieighlM»uriiig  elifls  with  the  exception 
of  our  ICnglisb  friend,  whose  horse  came  lo  a 
st.indstill  when  liule  more  ihan  half  way  across 
the  crescent,  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  or 
urging  would  induce  him  to  move,  so  he  at 
once  disntounted,  and  taking  the  reins  over  his 
head  he  dragged  him  along.  He  had  just 
reached  iIk;  gorge  when  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  bulls  rame  over  the  brow  of  the 
crescent,  snorting  and  bellowing  with  fren/.ied 


rage,  and  rushing  heedlessly  down  the  rocky 
incline,  missed  his  footing  and  went  rolling  over 
hcidlong  into  a  chasm,  hundreds  of  feet  below, 
where  he  must  have  met  a  cruel  and  shocking 
death.  At  all  events,  we  saw  him  no  more,  and 
were  only  too  glad  we  had  all  escaped  from  his 
murderous  intentions. 

'I"he  gathering  storm  which  had  been 
threatening  us  for  some  time  Ijefore  now  burst 
upon  us,  and  during  its  progress  we  witnessed 
one  of  the  gratuli-si  spectacular  displays  imagtn- 
:ible.  The  vividness  of  the  ligluning  fla.shes  lit 
v\\i  the  forest  gloom  as  if  they  had  l»een  glinis 
"I"  sunshine,  while  the  terrific  thunder  jxrals  as 
as  they  reechoed  along  the  mountain  ravines 
made  us  stand  in  awe  at  the  majestic  and 
ftarful  ])owcr  of  Nature's  creation.  On  the 
I'Ppiisite  side  of  the  ravine  from  where  we  were 
■1:l'  lightning  was  playing  terrible  havoc  among 
(lie  forest  trees.  Many  a  proud  fir  was  lorn  up 
by  the  roots  that  afternoon.  Absolute  silence 
had  taken  possession  of  our  whole  [larty,  and 
each  fell  as  if  he  was  at  last  trending  the 
Valley  of  Death.  With  every  flash  of  the  licry 
fluid  came  the  crackling  noise  as  if  a  blank 
volley  had  been  fired  from  the  rilles  of  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers,  while  with  every  thunderclap 
the  very  rocks  themsuives  tremljletl  and  shook 
under  our  feet.  Trees  were  now  falling  on 
every  sidt:  of  us,  an<l,  as  we  h.nd  momentarily 
expcctctl.   two  of  these  fell   with  a  crash  right 
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acrcKs  our  path,  and  had  it  not  been  that  we 
were  taking  shetter  in  the  cavity  of  .1  projwting 
rock  some  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us,  would  have 
l>ecn  killed  on  the  spot  Then  came  a 
deli^e  of  rain  which  continued  uninter- 
mittingly  for  two  hour^  drcnrhin<;  us  through 
and  through,  and  from  which  wc  suffered 
gfMily  durinji  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 
Kiding  along  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream, 
our  attention  was  attrat:icd  by  a  distant  Round 
resembling  tlial  of  escaping  steam.  As  we 
listened  the  sound  became  more  muffletl,  but 
seemed  to  increase  In  volume.  We  had  just 
left  the  rocky  banks  of  this  strram,  and  had 
climb-'d  up  on  tu  a  liighcr  ridfie  of  rocks.  No 
sooner  had  wc  done  so  than  we  saw  right  in 
front  of  us  a  miijhly  rush  of  water  coming  tear- 
ing along  ihe  c:inan,  filling  the  creek  with  between 
3ft.  and  4fL  of  water,  and  carrying  everything 
before  it  a.s  it  madly  pursued  its  course  down 
the  mountain  side.  Had  this  volume  of  water 
conie  a  ftrw  minutes  sooner  than  it  did  there  is 
no  question  but  that  our  whole  parly  would 
!»ave  been  carried  away  and  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  below. 

With  the  rain  our  progress  became  some- 
wiij;  slow  and  extremely  dangerous.  Our 
horses  lis  they  clijiibed  the  soft  and  muddy 
sleeps  were  at  every  other  step  slipping  and 
stumbling  d:.ngerous!y,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  dilVicultythiit  we  could  tet;iin  our  saddles; 
while  at  intervals  we  had  the  inviting  prospect 
of  both  horse  and  rider  being  pie<:i  pi  tiled 
down  some  steep  em lian lenient,  or  over  some 
awful  precipice  into  the  wild  and  frantic  waters 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  I'or  hours  we  thus 
pursued  our  perilous  way,  and  it  was  with 
feverish  anxiety  we  began  to  realixe  that  the 
shades  of  night  were  hurriedly  gathering  around 
Its,  whilst  we  were  yet  several  miles  from  our 
destination.  I-^very  step  and  every  moment 
now  iK'cnint  of  immense  value  to  us.  and  it 
was  with  tienous  haste  we  climbed  up  and 
iiround  the  rocky  ledges  still  l>efore  us,  until 
at  length  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  somewhat 
extended  plairaii.  Crossing  over  tliis  jilaieau, 
and  after  making  the  descent  on  the  opposite 
side  pt  considerable  risk  from  fallen  limber, 
we  entered  a  desolate  and  weather  -  btalen 
valley.  The  scene  depicted  reminded  one 
of  the  ravages  of  a  forest  fire.  The  trunks 
of  the  trees  were  black  and  bare,  will)  the 
exception  of  a  branch  or  two  at  the  lop.  The 
grass  was  brown  :\nd  nf  shaggy  thickness,  wliile 
the  creeping  tendrils  of  a  species  oi  s;ige-bnish 
grew  in  lu.\uriant  rankness  over  numerous  sand- 
holes,  natural  watercourses,  and  fearsome  ravines. 
Comparatively  speaking,  all  danger  would  now 
h-ive  been   past  but   that  darkness  had  al  last 
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overtaken  us;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  could  discern  the  pathway.  A  stiff 
and  bitter  cold  wind  had  sprung  up  and  blew 
right  in  our  faces,  and  with  our  wet  clothes  it 
was  not  long  before  we  felt  ourselves  within  the 
confines  of  a  regular  "  strait  •  jacket,"  as  you 
may  suppose.  Then  came  a  blinding  snowstorm, 
but  fortunately  it  only  lasted  for  a  short  time  ; 
and  thus  mid  snow  and  ice  and  a  trackless 
solitude  we  struggled  on  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  or  more,  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a.  series  of  marvellous  leals  in  horseback  riding 
and  turning  somersaults  such  as  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  many  of  our  modern  circus 
perlormers. 

Tmly  it  was  a  remarkable  experience ;  but 
when  our  party  arrived  at  the  mining  camp  of 
Kancho  de  Tlamras,  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
i2,772fL,  our  Scotch  friend  was  amissing.  The 
gravest  doubts  were  instantly  enlertained  as  to  ^ 
his  safety  after  what  bad  already  been  jjassed  ^M 
through.  Consequently,  a  jiarty  of  natives  was  ^^ 
al  once  dispatched  to  search  for  the  lielated 
traveller,  whom  tliey  found  crawling  down  the 
side  of  a  steep  embankment  and  eiideixvouring 
to  get  his  horse  to  follow  him.  It  afterwards 
transpired  that  after  crossing  over  the  plateau 
his  horse  had  stumbled  over  an  old  tree-rout, 
and  both  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  each 
.sustaining  rather  severe  injuries  about  the  head 
and  shoulders.  Al  ihal  jwint  we  had  been 
following  each  other  with  our  voices  only  ;  hut 
our  friend  no  longer  heard  these,  and  then  it 
immediately  dawned  ufwn  him  that  he  had  lost 
the  trail  ai:d  might  al  any  moment  meet  a  fright- 
ful end  hy  falling  over  some  precipice.  And  how 
nearly  i^  Terminated  thus  with  our  friend  the 
lollnwing  stxjnel  will  show.  Remounting  his 
horse  after  the  incident  just  mentioned,  every- 
thing went  well  for  a  considerable  distance,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  his  horse  came  to  a  standstill 
and  would  not  In.-  prevailed  to  go  a  step  fomrard. 
As  a  protest  against  the  muscular  force  employc-d, 
our  friend,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  was  thrown 
out  of  his  saddle,  and  as  l>e  fell  came  in  rontnct 
•with  the  trimk  of  a  tree  and  received  a  severe 
wound  on  the  liack  of  the  head.  The  fall 
stunned  him  considerably  for  a  moment  or  two, 
but  as  consciousness  returned  he  got  on  his  feet 
again,  but  his  horse  was  gone.  Jusi  at  that 
moment  the  moon  ]x:eped  out  behind  the  riouds, 
and  what  was  his  horror  to  fuid  that  he  was  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  vei^e  of  a 
rocky  ravine,  over  which  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  met  a  fearful  death  had  it  not  been  for  the 
natural  instinct  of  his  licprse,  whiih  had  appre- 
hended the  danger  aliead  uf  them.  With  the 
aid  nf  the  moonlight  he  saw  his  horse  making 
his   way   down    the    hill,    and    after    securing 
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him,  and  while  descending  from  the  summit  of 
this  ravine,  the  search-party  found  them  and 
conveyed  them  safely  lo  [heir  destination  for 
the  night. 

The  prospect  of  a  comfortable  night's  repose, 
however,  after  the  fatigue  and  hardshi]js  of  the 
previous  seven  hours,  was  disappoinlin)i;ly  absent. 
Three  old  wooden  sheds  comprised  the  domestic 
domiciles  of  this  frigid  and  exalted  city— two 
Ihjing  used  for  the  housinj;  of  horses  and  the 
storing  of  sulphur  brought  fruiii  the  eniler; 
while  the  other  was  occupied  by  a  dozen 
Mexicans.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  house 
was  a  round-built  furn.ice,  in  which  were  burn- 
ing a  numl)er  of  pine  logs.  Around  the  furnace 
pieces  of  straw  matting  eovcred  Mother  Earth's 
floor,  upon  which  several  Montexunias  had 
already  retired  for  the 
night.  Accommodating 
ourselves  to  what 
Ecemtd  the  inevitable, 
we  endeavoured  as  far 
as  possible  to  get 
access  to  the  fire  place, 
and  we  then  set  to 
work  to  dry  our  clothes. 
Until  nearly  midnight 
we  passed  the  lime  in 
rehearsing  the  all  but 
miraculous  hairbreadth 
escapes  of  our  journey 
thus  far.  Following  the 
examjile  of  our  Aztec 
friends,  we  also 
stretched  ourselves 
upon  the  floor,  but  the 
soothing  riiarnis  of 
'*  Nature's  sweet  nurse  " 
came  not  lo  close  our 

wearied  eyelids  in  calm  and  peaceful  slumber. 
The  night  was  hiiterly  cold,  and  with  chills  from 
wiiliiri  and  without  we  passed  one  of  the  most 
miserable  nighi;.  of  our  existence.  How  gladly 
we  welcomed  the  iirst  streaks  of  the  coming 
day  !  But  as  we  watched  the  sun  rise  from 
beliind  the  distant  |x'aks  we  were  so  enraptured 
with  the  flood  of  golden  radiance  that  we  soon 
forgot  the  discomforts  and  miseries  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Not  a  cloud  moved  between  us 
and  the  azure  canopy  of  heaven.  The  mountain 
peaks  seemed  like  colos.sal  tongues  of  fire,  while 
the  lakes  and  streamlets  as  they  glistened  in  the 
sunlight  mirrored  the  lovely  laiidsca[M;  in  cx- 
f|uisite  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  panoramic 
uflecl  was  one  of  dazzling  splendour,  and,  apart 
from  anything  else,  the  sight  would  have  fully 
repaid  us  for  our  journey  thither. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey 
on  horseback,  and  arrived  two  hours  afterwards 


at  1-Ts  Cruccs,  which  marked  the  snow-line  from 
which  the  ascent  proper  is  made  on  foot  to  the 
summit  of  the  volcano,  a  distance  of  4,000ft. 
on  solid  snow. 

Hefore  starting  we  were  each  provided  with  a 
separate  guide,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
protect  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  from  any 
undue  exposure.  "  i'amonos  !  V'atiumin  /  " 
shouted  our  guides,  and  in  response  lo  their 
commands  to  proct^ed  'r^  j;el  hold  of  their 
Tope.s  by  which  they  .assist  you  in  making  the 
ascent.  Now  came  the  testing  of  sound  and 
healthy  lungs,  for,  being  about  three  miles  in 
mid  air,  tlic  atmosphere  is  intensely  rarefied, 
and  to  those  not  accustomed  to  li^nng  in  high 
altitudes  breathing  becomes  a  grievous  hard- 
ship and  is  sometimes  attended  with  serious 
results.  Add  lo  this 
thL-  extra  exertion  of 
clinching  any  motmtain, 
far  less  the  steeps  of 
I'opoe:ilepell,  and  you 
will  not  have  gune  ilfly 
yards  when  your  breath- 
less condition  will  con- 
vincc  you  of  the 
enormity  of  your  self- 
imposed  task  and  the 
severe  physical  strain 
it  will  entail  before  you 
can  ever  hope  to  reach 
the  object  of  your 
ambition.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  desperate 
and  formidable  under- 
taking, and  for  five 
long  and  weary  ex- 
hausting hours  it 
seemed  an  a  Imost 
hopeless  struggle  to  make  any  apparent 
headway  towards  scaling  the  dizzy  heights 
that  still  towered  above  us.  Every  5tep  was 
a  painful  effort  More  time  was  spent  in 
resting  than  in  climbing,  ajid,  although  our 
prtigrcss  was  necessarily  slow,  yet  by  a  daring 
persistency  and  determination  we  eventually 
reached  the  sunmiit,  completely  exhausted  and 
suffering  from  intense  cold.  As  wc  rested  on 
the  brink  of  the  coler  and  looked  into  its 
yawning  abyss,  and  then  watched  the  swiftly- 
passing  clouds  thousands  of  feet  below  us,  the 
solitariness  of  our  surroundings  grew  terribly 
weird  nnd  oppressive.  We  had  intended  to  go 
down  ihe  crater,  but,  unfortuiiately,  the  miners 
had  come  up  the  night  bu-forc  on  their  leave  of 
absence,  and  we  were  thus  deprived  of  this 
somewhat  novel  experience. 

Our     Canadian    friend,    however,    who    was 
somewhat  daring,  and,  withal,  eccentric  in  his 
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ways,  tmJ  a  miraculous  t'scipc  from  being  prc- 
cipilated  over  tlte  cllfis  of  the  cralcr.  HtrtiiH 
anxious  to  nstcriain  how  things  looked  al  (he 
(joUom  of  the  crater,  he  was  walkinij  around  on 
a  slight  tnclint  between  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  edge  of  the  diffs  when  he  slipped 
on  ihc  hard  frozen  snow,  and,  to  our  horrified 
^aite,  wc  saw  liiin  slide  down  towards  the  fe.ir- 
lul  abyss.  Another  moment  and  his  body 
would  (»e  a  lifelfss  and  mant^led  (.orpsc  'I"hc 
horrible  sight  made  our  bloud  run  cold  in 
our  veins.  Human  aid  was  powerless,  but,  jusL 
as  the  rritical  moment  arrived,  when  we  ex- 
peeted  to  see  him  vanish  from  oursij;ht  for  ever, 
lie  came  in  conlaei  with  a  risiiij^  piece  of  sliarj) 
rock,  whicli  he  teiiaeiou^jjy  clutched  and  elunj; 
to  uniil  we  threw  him  a  rope  and  rescued  hini 
from  his  terrible  jxisition. 

After  lunch  came  the  descent,  which  was  the 
only  diversion  in  our  whole  iriji.  and  i«irluolt  of 
the  nature  of  a  toboggan  shde  down  the 
mountain.  Our  toboggan,  however,  was  not  of 
the  regular  order,  but  merely  a  piece  of  matting 
on  which  your  j-uide  sat  in  front,  while  you  took 
your  place  right  at  his  back  with  your  It^s  and 
arms  around  him.  "  i^amtmos  /"  again  shouts 
your  guide,  and  aw:iy  you  shoot  down  the  steeps 
at  a  terrific  rale,  and  after  a  few  amusing  somer- 
saults,   in   which  you  and  your  guide  partici- 


|Ktte,  you  arc  at  your  starting- 
|Kjint  again  in  less  than 
iweniy  minutes  afterwards. 
Arriving  at  the  Kancho  d 
Tlamcas,  we  at  once  resumed 
our  jouniey  homewards,  but 
viih  fi-ar  and  Irentbling.  Our 
vperiences  on  tne  way  we 
\tTy  much  simtbr  to  those  ua' 
LiieounlereU  the  day  Ix-fore, 
;'nd  nci-d  not  be  referred  l 
.i^ain.  No  more  welcom 
^ighl  greeted  our  eyes  ihart' 
the  distant  lights  of  the  City 
iif  Amteanieea.  for  we  knew 
I  hen  that  all  danger  was  past 
:ind  our  adventures  of  il>c  last 
foriy-t'ight  hours  at  a  success- 
ful termination.  Next  day  wc 
were  a  pitiable  sight.  We 
suffered  excriiriating  pain  from 
our  eyes,  which  threatL-ned  the 
loss  of  our  eyesight,  while  our  hands  and  faces 
were  twice  their  normal  si/e.  For  weeks i 
afier^vards  we  were  under  medical  treatment' 
In-fore  we  were  our  nnliii  :1  -  Im  s  .-.Li.iirk. 
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By  Colonel  F.  T.   I*om.ok. 

An  all  but  incredible  narrative  told  by  a  distinguished  British   Officer.     The  story  of  a  fearful  death 

decreed  to  the  white   men   by  the  blood-thirsty  native  chief    that  each  was  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 

a  Qohlta  of  gigantic  stature.     A  weird  fight  and  a  miraculous  escape- 


N  1884  I  volunteered  for  service  on 

the  Congo.      I  was  sick  of  doiti}: 

nothing  nt  home,  and  I  also  wanud 

to  st-e  w!ui  African  spon  was  like. 

•  Our    pro^ircss   was  slow,   as   the 

tteamer  touched  nt  many  places  and  stopped 

a  day  or  two  to  take  in  and  discharge  cargo 

j)reUy  often. 
A  fine  specimen  of  a  Highlander,  Johnson 

hy  naniL',  put  me  up  for  several  days,  and  we 

constanily   ulked   o(   sport,     lie  said  he  was 

lou  busy  u  in.in  to  indtilge  in 

it    himself ;    *'  btit,"   he   went 

on,    "youli    find    Vernon    at 

V'ivi,  and  he  will  put  you  up 

to  nil  the  wrinkles,  as  he  ha.s 

shot  a  lot  of  game.    And  mind 

you  ask  him  to  tull  you  the 

stury    of    his    fight    wilh    the 

gorilla.     I  formed  one  of  the 

punitive   ixirty  who   went   out 

after   that  affair,  hiii  we  were 

loo  late.     Tlie  story  is  wonder- 
ful, but   I  made  all   in()uiries, 

and    fully   satisfied    myself  of 

its  accuracy." 

I  Ijegged  of  him  to  teJl  rae 

the    outlines,    but    he    said  : 

"  No ;  I  couldn't  do  it  justice ; 

wait  until  you  meet  Vernon." 

Now,  \'ernon  had  some  pri- 
vate means   of  his   own,    and 

after    lie    left    the    army    he 

migrated  to  the  Cape,  entered 

the  Colonial  forces,    and   rose 

to    be    a    Major,       ||e    thet^ 


retired  and  look  service  with  the  King  of  the 
Itelgians  on  the  Congo.  He  was  a  hutleinpercd 
man,  but  a  capital  explorer,  and  a  fint-rate 
shikaree.  It  was  some  time  before  I  met  hiin, 
but  our  ta.stes  were  similar,  and,  for  a  wontlcr,  I 
think  I  was  the  only  individual  of  his  acquaint- 
ancx:  that  Vernon  did  not  tiuarrcl  with. 

Kor  a  long  time  I  could   not  gel  the  gorilla' 
tale  out  of  htm  ;  but  one  iiijihi,  when  in  a  better 
temper  than  usual,  with  three  of  us  mcssiny 
ti^cthcr,  he  told  us  this  extraordinary  tale;.  j 
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nbout  a  year  or  so  ago^hi:  began — I  was 
sent  to  recruit  Cabindas  and  other  workmen, 
.ind  had  a  general  roving  commission.  I  was 
detained  for  some  considerable  time  at  Cette 
Camtna,  and  a  trader  there  proposed  thai  we 
should  go  for  a  trip  into  the  interior.  He  said 
yame  was  plentiful,  l>ui  what  he  was  most 
anxious  to  aseerl,iin  was,  wliuther  petroleum 
existed  in  the  interior,  as  It  had  been  reported 
that  there  wert^  places  where  a  sort  of  mud 
volc-ano  was  to  be  met  with,  and  that  petroleum, 
atid  i»crhaps  coal  also,  mi^ht  be  found.  W'c 
had  organized  our  party  and  were  about  to  set 
o(T,  when  the  trader  received  orders  lo  return 
to  England  by  the  first  steamer  ;  neverthck-ss, 
I  determined  to  go  on  alone. 


We  journeyed  by  boat  for  some  days,  the 
chief  showing  himself  very  friendly,  and  occa- 
sionally casting  sheep's  eyes  on  my  big  elephant 
gun.  I  told  him  if  he  behaved  well,  and 
showed  us  much  sport,  I  would  give  it 
to  him  as  a  present  at  the  end  of  our  trip. 
Things  went  on  swimmingly  aftt^  this.  VVe 
soon  got  into  the  game  country,  and  the 
chief  was  astonished  at  the  [Hrrformance  of  my 
elephant  rifle.  He  asked  me  one  day  to  allow 
him  to  have  a  shot  out  of  ii,  and  I  consent^-*' 
I  warned  him  bejoreluind.  however,  to  hold  it 
tightly  to  his  shoulder,  as  the  recoil  «*a.s  severe. 
To  rut  a  long  story  short,  he  did  let  it  off  at  an 
elfphant,  hut  the  quadruped  went  one  way,  and 
the  chief  head  over  heels  the  other.     After  this 
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I  look  on  the  trader's  Kroo  boys,  the  head 
-nan  among  them  glorying  in  the  name  of 
■  Blue  Ruin''— a  splendid  specimen  of  humanity, 
>ut,  like  the  rest  of  his  people,  timorous  and 
averse  to  going  inland.  The  Kroo  boys  excel 
at  sea  and  as  boatmen,  but  do  not  like  being 
used  as  porters  inland.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
as  there  was  a  powerful  native  chief  going  to 
Hlu-;  Kuin'a  countr)-,  who  utTered  to  escort  us 
and  show  us  much  .sport,  I  agreed  lo  accompany 
him,  and  my  followers  .ilso  consented  lo  come 
with  me  on  a  six  weeks'  trip. 


awkward  incident  he  treated  the  liiL"  gun  as 
something  uncanny,  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  it  did  not  knock  me  down  as  it  had 
done  him,  he  being  some  sin  taller  tlwn  I,  and 
much  bigger  in  proportion. 

One  d.iy  not  long  after  this,  Blue  Ruin  came 
to  nic  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beseeching  me  to 
return,  saying:  "Chief  bad  man;  we  live  lo 
die."     That  is,  "  He  will  kill  us." 

Hut  1  said  :  "  lilue  Ruin,  why  should  he  do 
so?  I  hnve  promised  him  the  big  gun,  and  if 
anything  wcrclo  happen  Lo  us  through  him,  he 
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<vould  nc\LT  dare  to  show  his  face  in  our 
factories  again,  and  would  he  a  ruined  man.'' 

Bui  the  iKJor  fellow  whimpcTL-d  :  "  Master  no 
hear  reason.     Chief  bad  man— he  kill  us  all."' 

We  were  then  well  into  the  country  where 
ihe  gorillas  abouiKl,  but  had  not  rome  arross 
them.  \Vv  had,  huHever,  seen  their  tracks.  The 
chief  then  propused  I  should  send  the  greater 
part  of  my  impcdtmaita  forward  with  his  caravan 
and  go  on  with  him  in  light  marching  order  to  a 
forest  distiiiii  same  three  days  in  search  of  the 
great  man-apes.  To  this  I  agreed.  I  kept  only 
Blue  Ruin  with  me  to  carr)-  an  extra  riHe,  the 
chiefs  carriers  takirig  my  bedding  and  camp 
tent. 

One  day  we  sat  down  to  our  mid-d;iy  meal. 
Blue  Ruin  went  off  to  a  river  close  by  to  get 
some  water.  I  was  busy  opening  a  tin,  when, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  I  found  my  arms 
clasped  beJiind  me.  A  do/en  .siidwan  niggeTh 
were  upon  me,  and  before  1  could  utter  a  wjund 
I  was  bound  hand  and  foot.  1  also  heard  a 
fearful  outcry  some  distance  oif.  I'oor  Hlue 
Ruin  had  also  been  overpowered  and  bound,  but 
he  had  made  a  gallant  struggle,  and  was  almost 
liereft  of  the  little  clothing  he  usually  wore. 

I  asked  the  chief  the  meaning  of  this  out- 
rageous ircatinenL  The  brute  showed  himself 
in  his  true  colours,  and  said  :  "  White  man  beat 
chief— chief  kill  white  mnn." 

*'  Hut,"  said  L  "  I  b.ive  never  struck  you,  but 
have  given  you  mucli,  and  promised  you  more 
— besides  my  big  gun.  Wliy  do  yon  treat  me 
in  this  way  ? "'  But  the  diabolical  nigger  only 
grinned  and  said  the  same  thing  over  again. 
Next  my  poor  head  man,  Blue  K»iin,  was  brought 
on  tbe  scene. 

*'  ^Vhat  1  tell  master?  "  he  cried,  in  an 
ngonized  voice.  "Chief  bad  man;  we  live  to 
die,"  meaning:  "  Wc  are  going  to  be  killed." 

"  Nonsense,"  I  said,  "  he  is  only  trying  to  get 
mor;  out  of  me."  But  nothing  would  console 
the  bron«  giant.  He  said  he  knew  we  were 
doomed. 

We  were  then  inarched  off  toivards  the  chief's 

town,  and  were  abominably  ill-treated  the  whole 

%vay.      They  offered  us  a  little  chuhvungie^  a 

filthy  decoction   made  from   the  roots  of  the 

manioc,  which  I  refnsrti ;  and,  after  two  days' 

starvation,  a  few  coarse  plantains  were  given  to 

me,  but  neither  day  nor  niglit  Ijad  I  proper  rest. 

My  own   lot  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  made 

worse  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  my  poor, 

faithful  follower.     On  the  third  day  we  rea.ched 

n  considerable  town.     There  was  an  oi>en  space. 

With  a  few  banyan  trees  scattered  about,  ajid 

two  or  three  miserable-looking  huts.      It   was   I 

believe,  the  market-place.      We  were  thru.st  into 

A  shed  and  lietl    as  usual,  to  one  of  tlle  posts. 
Vol.  it.  -30. 


I;>esendy  the  chief  sauntered  in  to  taunt  me. 
'*  White  man  want  gorilla,"  he  sneered.  "See 
presently— if  not  kill  he— he  will  kill  white  man." 

.\II  that  nighl  there  was  much  mysterious 
hammering.  The  natives  were  evidently  erecting 
sometliiiig,  which  we  could  not  see  from  our 
prison.  Next  day,  however,  I  was  led  out. 
Then  I  saw  that  a  large  wooden  inclosure  had 
been  erected,  with  a  platform  sufficiently  niised 
all  round  outside,  to  enable  sfieciators  to  see 
into  the  inclobure.  I  was  blitl  bound,  but  then: 
was  a  mound  (probably  an  old  white  ants'  nest) 
on  which  1  was  told  1  might  stand- 

I're.sently  a  large  body  of  men  appeared,  with 
an  ear-splitting  band  in  front.  Next  followed 
Ihe  s wort! -bearer,  and,  lastly,  the  chief  himself. 
1  almost  burst  out  laughing  —lie  looked  so 
absurd,  so  (anta-ittc.  He  had  on  a  tall  iop|>er, 
the  coal  of  some  flunkey,  a  Haming  shirt,  and  a 
]iair  of  outrageous,  striped  coUun  trousers,"  far 
too  short  in  thr  leg.  He  ascended  the  dajs  and 
sat  down  on  a  nide  seat,  calling  out  to  me  :  — 

"White  m.in  no  kill  gorilla— he  kill  him  1  '' 

I  felt  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  some  impend- 
ing horror- -what,  I  knew  not.  Presently  there 
appeared  a  gri-ai  concourse  of  people  dragging 
something  along,  which  thrilled  me  with  horror. 
later,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  gorilla  of  the  largest 
size— a  ghastly  brute,  mouthing  and  gibbering, 
and  showing  its  horrid  fangs. 

He  was  thrust  into  the  arena,  and  the  bands 
round  him  cleverly  removed  bj'  tlie  last  man  to 
llee  from  him.  He  stood  there  panting,  his 
immense  chest  flecked  with  foam.  1  shuddered 
with  \ague  horror  ....  In  a  fei\  seconds  my 
wretched  head  man,  IJlut-  Ruin,  was  dragged  out 
and  thrust  into  the  inclo.s,nre,  opfiosite  the 
gigantic  ai)e.  The  [loor  fellow  had  almost  lost 
his  senses  from  friglil,  and  kegjt  calling  out : 
"What  I  tell  master— we  live  to  die!"  Ashe 
fried  he  fairly  grovelled  on  the  ground  in  an 
agony  of  horror. 

I  noticed  that  the  gorilla  looked  terribly 
savage ;  he  had  probably  been  sMrved  and 
teased.  I  nriticed  imdi-r  his  ribs  on  the  left 
side  a  big  bump,  which  in  a  man  would  have 
indicated  an  enlarged  spleen.  NTy  two  rifles 
Were  resting  outside  the  hut  in  which  I  luid 
been  imprisoned,  but  I  still  had  many  cariridges 
left  in  my  pockets,  and  I  ln'gan  to  think  whcthL-r 
or  not  I  could  shake  off  my  bonds  and  seize  my 
weapons— determined  that  if  I  had  to  die,  1 
would  kill  that  nigger  chief  first.  U  was  no  use, 
however.     I  was  securely  bound. 

The  gorilla  looked  stupidly  a,round  liim,  but 
the  ntoment  he  saw  poor  Blue  Ruin  he  gave  « 
shrill,  dog-like  bark  and  bounded  upon  him, 
growling  horribly. 

I  screamed  out,  "  For  laud's  sake,  Blue  Ruin, 
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hit  him  umK-i  llu-  rihs"  Imii  licforc  the  unnis 
w^rt-  Hfll  nut  ol  my  inoulh,  my  [khji  fallaiVL-r 
liud  tit-'iii  liU'Rilly  lont  lo  (iic<x's.  1  tiirntK)  my 
hcntl  away  fn>in  iIk-  ;i«ful  iltcctacli-.  Ptior  Hliio 
Kiiin,  tlu»iKh  lie  >*>>h  as  spknOid  a  s|>cdnicn  of 
in.inli'ioil  i)\  mil-  nniUI  wikh  to  wv,  had  inadu  iiu 
^l^ltl  III  it.  He  mh^  fnirly  iianilyzcd  wilh  terror, 
;iiiil  «u%  nn  niiitch  f(if  (he  fearsome  caricature  of 
liitiiiitMily  Ihtil  Imd  lorn  him  limh  from  liml). 
Iittliinnli't)  Uh  nie,  as  it  hajJiwiicd,  the  thit f 


the  cin:ul)tiori  into  iht-m.  Thus,  thnnks  to  the 
^punt  eonditioii  of  the  brute,  I  had  a  few 
moments  lo  recitvcr  a  sinnll  portion  of  my  own 
strength,  for  I  freely  confess  lo  a  feeling  of 
ghastly  terror  at  the  awful  wrene  I  had  just 
witnessed.  As  the  monster,  with  his  horrid 
mouth  gapin(>,  and  his  reeking  tmdy  covered 
«-ith  the  lifc-hlood  of  my  faithful  servant, 
advani-ed  lo  close  wilh  me,  I  dodged  him 
nimbly,  and  struck  with  my  full  force  two  blows 


"  I  i>ntB»ti  imi  MMRLv,  Avo  »T»i-<K  mm  »fv  rtu.  fwo," 


M-rt*  in  n  hurry  lo  »ec  me  share  the  same  fate,  no 
I  w.ii  liurrii-rl  forward,  released,  ami  l>efore  the 
lilo  W.I1  well  uul  of  my  head  Kroo  boy,  I  loiind 
inyM-lf  fat:lnK  ihc  luntingape,  who  stow!  as  liiyii 
an  niyifv'ir  mid  w.tN  far  broader.  The  monster 
»ei-ni«l,  (!•'  ll  were,  to  have  four  arms  or  legs 
fnr  all  hit  limlM  wtre  equally  useful  to  him. 

Hut  the  mnrilLi  w.i^  evidently  in  u  bad  slate  of 
he.ilih,  aiul  already  ronsiderably  pumped.  His 
runh  .11  nil-  was  not  as  int)X:tuous  as  the  former 
itni:  I  wiis  liiirly  lool,  even  in  that  fearful 
iiiament,  Jiid   had  hm^r-d   my  arms  ahoul  tu  gc-t 


oil  the  exca-sf.-ence  under  the  ribs  whit  h  I  have 
previously  nieniioiieil,  jinviping  out  of  the 
way  as  I  did  so.  Jlie  loathsome  creature 
stJgt;ered  a  few  paces  forward,  blood  poured 
(roni  his  muulh,  and  he  fell  de;id  at  my 
feet.  His  fall  caused  such  consternation, 
that  thi-  crowd  of  s|h;ctat(»rs  began  in  scamper. 
I  lost  not  a  iTioinent.  I  gut  out  of  the  gateway, 
seiArd  my  double  rifle,  and  took  a  hop,  skip^ 
and  a  jump  on  to  the  d.iis.  Then  seizing  the 
sword  of  htatc  I  brought  it  down  with  my  full 
force  1X1  the  chiefs  lie.Kt,  cleaving  him  almost 


Mrutvn  TiiR  ^WDXD  or  9T*ni,  I  aammrr  n  nmra  mr  tmr  cninr  s  ttr^oL 


to  the  chill.  I  then  fired  right  niid  left  .imongst 
the  tcrrilk-d  crowd  of  niyy^rs,  and  whilst  they 
scampered  one  way,  I  t»ei/L-(l  my  othur  rifle  and 
Jlcd  in  iht-  upjKisitc  dirccnon. 

Such  w.'is  ihc  ivnoT  u(  the  ih:o|)Ic  ihai  du-y 
fled  right  into  the  hush,  and  iny  folluvrcrs 
eventually  l;o[  loose  and  made  trarks  nho, 
though  1  did  not  meet  tlieiii  for  three  dflys. 
We  then  hurried  on  to  ivliere  we  had  left 
our  Ixxits.  I  got  to  the  isUtul  where  the 
factories  were,  told  the  ICuru|x-ans  Hhat  liad 
happened,  and  they  all  juined  ta  raisfnjj  n 
punitive  force.  Vour  friend  Johnson  acroni- 
[Kinied  me.  ^Vlien  wt;  iirrived  at  the  pUt:e 
where  the  tann  had  been,  however,  we  found 
it  a  mere  ruin.       The    n.itivcs    had    sc^iticred, 


and  the  neiijlilwuring  tutms  had 
''laiJi^iitea'd  them  or  reduced  iheni  to  >lavery. 
We  found  the  remains  of  ihc  diabolical  chi;;f 
and  111'  two  other  natives  who  had  evidently 
died  from  niy  shots.  Wc  also  discovered 
the  skeleton  of  the  a|X'.  and  the  remains 
of  poor  Blue  Ruin.  I  had  his  tiotiy  I)uried.  and 
n  fair  present  ri'conctled  liis  womcn-fnlk  to  his 
loss.  The  head  of  the  chief,  with  (wrt  of  the 
sword'blade  emhcddL-d  in  it,  and  also  the  head 
yf  the  fiorilla,  I  have  in  my  i>«>»s<.->»ion.  and  will 
ask  you  to  take  home  for  nn  .  I  fitund  all  my 
ivory  and  all  my  goods  intact  flic  peitplc  had 
been  so  terrified  that  they  luid  nut  I<f0ted  the 
huts  near  the  inclosure,  and  iht  lown  itself  hail 
jtroliahly  been  accidenialty  hiirnt. 


creepy      story   told   by  ■  distLn^ished  American   scientist,   of  how   he   lost   bis  head   under 
fl^ucfiome  circumstaaces,  and  actually  battled  with  the  floating  population  of  a  great  vai. 

iJenionstralor  and  Prosector  to  llic  Chair  of 
AnatoJiiy  in  that  rclelinHed  institution.  Since 
the  bL-ginning  of  my  medical  studies,  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  groxviitx  fondness  fur  tlie  subject  of 
anatomy,  and  during  my  University  course  I 
was  in  the  baliii  uf  s[>en(ling  much  of  my  time 
u)  the  dissecting-room  cxamininii  wet  and  dry 
preparations  and  making  siK-clal  dissections  for 
preservation. 

It  is  reniarkahle  how  soon  the  most  timid 
student  beccmu's  hahitua'.ed  to  tht*  sight  of  dead 
and  niuliliite<l  l>odics,  :ind  begins  to  regard 
them  with  ati  eye  solely  to  tlieir  qualifications 
as  ;i  sarrifi(v  on  the  attar  of  science. 

The  contemplation  of  a  young,  robust  "stiflT/* 
cut  down  in  the  midst  of  health  by  some  acute 
malady,  fills  the  heajt  of  the  young  disciple  of 
Oalcn  with  pua-joy — verjMnuch,  perhaps,  as  ihts 
sight  of  a  lat  mrssinriary  was  wont  to  warm  the 
cockles  of  IliL-  licirt  of  the  cannibalistic  Fijian. 

At  tlie  time  ihe  position  was  tendered  me,  I 
had  Iharoiiglily  ronqucaxJ  any  lingering  repug- 
nance that  I  might  have  entertained  for  my 
work.  Ii  was,  as  1  soon  found,  sufticiently 
arduous  and  exacitiis  to  drive  away  any  abhor- 
rence which  miglit  liavc  been  aroused  had  I 
possessed  more  opportunities  for  idleness  and 
play  of  the  imagination.  My  duties  required 
my  consiiinl  attendance  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  superintending  the  work  of  the  student 


« 


UK.  vulwaho  wi>i.tr,  m 

I  HE  cx]>eriencc  which  I  am  about 
to  relate  is  such  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  very  few.  The  familiarity  of 
tiicmbers  of  the  medical  profession 
with  the  horror  -  inspiring  objects 
which  lend  ghastliness  to  the  adventure  may 
Ktri[)  it,  so  far  as  ihey  are  concerned,  of  some  of 
its  uncanny  clcnieiUs ;  but  the  narration  is 
calculated  to  aruu'.e  decidedly  " creepy  "  sensa- 
lioiK  in  the  lay  ri-aders. 

Stiorily  after  graduating  in  medicine  from  the 

Uiiiuisity  vi ,  something  over  ten  years 

agu.  I  ^^a^  ap|nniilcd  (o  ihe  position  of  Assistant 
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<1ubs,  flnd  preparing  the  dissections  Tor  the 
next  day's  lecture.  'Jhesc  disst-'cliuiis  were 
done  always  at  night  aiid  generally  alone ; 
except  for  a  chance  visit  of  some  zealous  student. 
it  may  well  be  presumed  that  my  theatre  of 
■iction  was  given  a  wide  berili.  I'as.scrs-by 
were  not  apt  to  tarry  ton^;  in  the  neifilihourhood 
of  ihe  building,  which, 
even  in  the  daytime. 
was  far  from  bein^ 
popular. 

The  dissecting  hall 
waa  situated  in  an 
eight  or  ten  acre  in- 
rlosure,  500yds.  from 
the  nearest  donniior)-, 
;ind  wa.s  a  long,  widf, 
one-slory  brick  butld- 
iiig,  connected  at  the 
side  with  the  anatomi- 
cal hall,  a  more  pre- 
tentious structure,  It 
Mas  well  equipped 
with  the  usual  para- 
phernalia of  this 
species  of  laboralory, 
jmkI  was  lighted  by 
swinging  incandesetnl 
Limps,  which  could 
lie  turned  on  at  once. 
cither  singly  or  all 
over  the  Iiall,  by 
lueans  of  a  button 
just  within  the  door. 
This  latter  arrange- 
ment was  made  in 
con'?niplation  of  thi: 


TMr    >KCMO    JAMTOK.    "  DOCTOV. 


disngreeflble  features  t»f  (iarkne^*.  in  ili.ii  grue- 
some place. 

In  the  cellar  there  was  a  long,  iEinc-liiied  lank, 
or  pickling  vat,  as  tt  was  called.  It  occupied 
nL.irly  ihi>  whole  of  the  Hoor  of  the  celLir.  Its 
sides  were  raiswl  about  jft.  from  the  ground, 
iuid  there  was  a  s[x»ce  of  JH-Tliaps  .^ft.  between 
the  exposed  sides  of  the  vat  ami  the 
walls  of  the  building.  In  this  vat, 
which  was  filled  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  top  with  a  strong 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  were  kept 
the  '*  subjects."  These  were  wnipped 
in  jute  bagging  and 
tied  loosfly  about 
with  ropes.  A  large 
imiubcr  of  botlies  were 
kept  '■on^talUly  in  the 
\  at,  and  were  taken  out 
.IS  I  hey  were  needed, 
ihc  work  of  removing 
ihtni  from  their  un- 
natural eleiiK-nt  heing 
ac<'oniplished  by  the 
nniscular  negro  jani- 
tor, who,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  his  long  tenure 
of  office  and  the  nature 
of  his  o<-cu]»ation,  was 
universally  called 
'■  Oo<:tor."'  The  pro 
cess  of  lifting  the 
bodies  w;is  greatly 
txpediied  by  giving 
the  "  1  >ortijr  "  a  long 
pull  from  a  iKHtle  of 
corn    whisky    kepi 
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especially  for  iticse  occasions.  When  thus 
furlified  he  did  h\s  work  with  ^rent  neatness  and 
des|Mtch ;  otherwise  he  pretended  that  the 
labour  «i-a!»  too  great  for  his  iinnidt'd  strengili. 

Just  over  llie  \-at,  in  the  floor  of  the  hall 
above.  ihtTc  was  a  trapdoor  ihrougli  whith 
pLnyecl  the  rope  of  the  hlock  and  tackle 
apIMirattis  by  means  of  which  the  boditrs  were 
hoisted.  Nearer  the  wall  there  was  another  trap- 
door giving  on  to  steps  leading  to  the  cellar  Ix'low. 
'Hie  outside  door  of  the  celbr  opened  upon  a 
shallow  arta.  and  was  not  much  used  except  when 
subjei-(s  were  received.  T>et  me  be  frank,  and 
say  that  the  eor^iscs  usually  came  in  straw- 
lined  whisky  barrels,  billed  and  conspicuously 
lahelled  "potatoes."  The  trap-door  last  men- 
tioned was  nevtr  kept  Inrkid,  and  it  was  this 
apixirenlly  trivial  faet  that  occasioned  what  was 
very  nearly  a  tnLRedy. 

It  (\inic  about  in  this  way :  One  night  in 
UeccmlKT  I  left  my  apartments  as  usual  about 
nine  o'cloi;k  to  ^o  to  the  disseclin^-rootn,  with 
the  intention  of  rjnishii\^  the  diffieuU  dissection 
of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves.  It  w.as  a  fierce, 
dark,  blustering  night  The  wind  was  blowing; 
tfreut  guns.  It  lore  around  the  build- 
ings, and  whenever  I  crossed  an  open  space, 
almost  lifted  me  off  my  ft-et.  The  thermometer 
was  several  degrees  below  freezing  point,  and 
the  blasts  were  not  only  strong,  but  icy  cold. 
I  was  thoroughly  chilled  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  ilissecting  hall  ;  and  niy  liutfetings  iiy  the 
wind  had  not  added  to  my  goud  humour.  To 
my  intense  annoyance  and  chafirin,  I  discovered 
when  I  had  at  len^^th  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
dissecting-room  door  that  I  had  forgotten  lo 
bring  the  key,  and  that,  therefore,  1  was  locked 
out.  Kalher  than  again  brave  the  elements  and 
return  to  my  room  for  the  key,  I  derided  to 
enter  by  the  cellar  door,  work  my  way 
around  the  vat,  go  up  the  stairs  to  the 
trap-door,  and  thence  to  the  h.ill.  1  made  the 
further  chwrfnl  discover)*  just  at  this  juncture 
that  I  had  no  matches.  Despite  this  compliia- 
lion.  I  was  still  perversely  determined  to  carry 
out  my  intention  of  gaining  ingress  through  liie 
cellar. 

Accordingly  I  groped  my  way  cautiously 
along  the  wall,  guided  entirely  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  until  I  came  lo  ihe  break  in  the  wall 
which  I  knew  was  occupied  by  ihe  door. 
Bracing  myself  ap.ninsi  this.  I  pushed  vigorously 
and.  aided  by  the  wind,  .soon  succeeded  in  open- 
ing it.  It  lequiredeonsideraljle  eflfort,  as  it  was 
ill-fitiiug  and  too  large  for  the  frame.  I  stepped 
gingerly  ni'er  the  sill  and  into  the  cellar.  The 
darkness  here  was  if  anything,  more  inten.'-v' 
than  that  without.  I  stood  irresolute  for  a 
moment,  and  then  proceeded  to  feci  my  way 


along  Uie  wall,  bugging  it  closely  and  m.iking 
short,  shudling  steps.  1  had  to  pass  around 
three  sides  of  the  vnt  to  reach  the  stair,  which 
was  scarcely  marc  than  a  ladder,  and  was  directly 
.icross  the  vat  from  tlic  door.  1  had  accom- 
j>lished  very  little  of  the  distance  aiound,  which 
seemed  interminable,  when  a  sudden  furious 
gusi  of  wind  swept  my  hat  from  my  head.  I 
insiiiKtively  raised  my  lunds  to  (-atch  it,  and  m 
doing  so  stumbled  over  a  pile  of  dry  human 
Ijones  whose  existence  I  had  forgotten.  In  a 
moment  I  was  overbabnced.  I  tried  des|>e- 
rately,  but  in  vain,  lo  recover  myself,  and  theni^ 
with  a  snort  of  terror,  /  />/i/nxfi^  ^fi'</  ^rs/ 
into  the  uy  bnn<  of  thr  f^eat  XHt/  ! 

\  hlick  whirlwind  of  horror  surged  over  me 
in  the  instant  of  falling,  and  in  anoihtr  moment 
1  was  floujidering  amongst  the  dreadful  ileniicns 
of  the  vat.  1  must  have  been  loo  much  startled 
lo  cry  for  help,  and  even  had  I  done  mi.  it  would 
have  been  unheard  in  ihe  tempest :  and  at  best 
there  w.i-s  no  one  within  reach  of  my  voice. 
The  vat  was  nearly  full  of  subjects.  Some  were 
lying  on  the  bottom,  and  others  buoyed 
up  by  the  ballooning  of  iheir  wrappings. 
Spitting  out  a  great  mouthful  of  the  stinking, 
briny  fluid,  my  clothes  dripping  wet,  and 
slreams]»ouringdown  nay  face,  I  waded,  groping 
for  the  side  of  the  val.  In  the  first  struggle  to 
L-vtrirate  myself  from  the  tangle  of  bodies,  my 
loot  became  engaged  in  a  ro[>e  that  bound  the 
feet  of  one  of  the  rar|)sc.s,  and  my  mnvemenls 
lo  free  myself  turned  ibe  body  completely  over. 
The  sudden  turn  as  the  body  righted  itself 
jerked  my  foot  from  under  me,  and  the  other 
fiioi  slipping  on  the  slimy  bottom,  I  wa» 
thrown  backward  and  again  submerged,  half- 
dead  ttith  horror  and  loathing. 

The  bbckness,  the  bitter  chill  of  the  water, 
and  the  knowledge  of  wliat  the  floating,  rigid 
things  touclung  me  were,  seemed  to  benumb 
my  senses,  .ind  I  w.is  only  conscious  of  ai> 
cnthmlling  fe.ir.  I  was  consumed  with  a  wild 
tciTor,  which  physically  manifested  itself  in  a 
sort  of  fren/y,  and  1  struck  out  .it  the  corpse* 
around  me.  and  tore  at  them  like  a  matiiac 
Sight  was  blotled  out,  and  I  could  only  feel, 
and  feeling  added  to  my  horror  and  sense  of 
loathing. 

Now  and  then  my  hands  would  encounter 
the  ivoolly  head  of  a  negro,  or  strike  violently 
against  somi:  stiffened  niemoer  escaped  fron> 
its  fastenings.  Pushing  the  heavy  Irtxiies  away, 
trampling  on  them  and  tripping  over  them, 
with  Ihe  water  up  p;ist  my  throat,  I  at  length 
reached  the  side  of  ihe  gre.nt  t^nl;. 

To  me  it  seemed  a  wide  ocean  with  myself 
caught  in  the  ghastly  drift  of  all  the  dcid  in  it. 
lincumbered  by  my  wet  clothes  and  with  finger* 


rigid  with  cold,  1  was  almost  povrcrlcss  to  raise 
myself,  and  several  times  slippt'd  tx,jk  into  the 
rctJcing  brine.  Ai  each  time,  I  felt  as  though 
one  of  those  shrivcHetl  hands  had  reached  np 
ai>d  dragged  mc  back  in  revenge  for  my 
share    in    their    melancholy    fate. 


final  cfTort,  however,  I  pulled  myself  np 
to  the  top  and  rolled  over  the  edge 
of  the  vat  on  lo  the  ground.  I  lay  for 
a  moment,  weak  with  fear  ;i[id  hurror,  and  then 
rose  and  groped  my  way  to  ilie  door.  It  was, 
fortunately,  not  far,  as  1  had  scrambled  out  of 
that  ghou1i.sh  pit  on  the  same  side  as  that  from 
whicli  I  had  fallen.  Reachinj;  the  outside,  and 
unmindful  of  the  darkne^  and  wind,  I  started 
off  at  a  brisk  run,  and  was  soon  at  my  apart 
ments.     A  warm  bath  and  drv  clothes  revived 


and  drowned.  I  am  surprised  at  my  rhilf 
terror,  hut  it  demonstrates  that  l>eneath  the 
nc(|uired  indifference  there  was  that  sfronK 
dread  for  the  company  of  the  dead  romnion  in 
all  mortals. 

The  horror  of  it  chmg  lo  mc  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  now  it  gives  me  a  sort  of  nenous  chill 
when  I  think  of  my  plunge  into  the  huge,  darlt 
pickling  vat,  whose  dull  surface  seemed  alive 
with  stark  corpses,  that  seemed  to  bob  up  and 
down  in  derision  alwut  mc. 
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Experiences  of  a  ^Somnambulist 


■Rv  Miss  M ai  t>K  Ckosslaxh. 

The  exciting  uperience  of  a  young  girl  in  Quecnilsnd.     A  story  of  a  thrilling  chftsc  uid 
fearfully  anxious  moments  in  hiding. 
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]T  has  occurred  tu  ijil  that  it  might 
interest  the  readers  of  lhi:i  .\bga/.inc 
to  hear  some  of  the  more  startling 
adventures  which  a  somnambulist 
has    been  through,     I   bad  always 

walked  111   my   sleep  i>incL'  I   was  a  diild,  but 

nothing  very  remarkable  happened  to  me  until 

1  was  sixteen  years  old,  seven  years  aga     I  was 

then  staying  on  a  station  in  the  back  blocks  nf 

New  South  Wales  (Ciun- 

«la(;;ii  dislricl),  thirty-5i\ 

miles   from    any    town, 

and    twelve    or    fifteen 

mile^  from  any  habita- 
tion but  that  of  blacks. 

The     place     simply 

swarmed   with    blacks : 

in  faci,  all  the  hands  on 

the  station  were  blacks. 

Now,  I  was  in  (continual 

terror  of  these  fellows,  "^^ 

and  especially  of  a  tall, 

|K»werful  (lueenslander,  who  was 

cori-'iianlly  following   me   alx>ut, 

turning    up    tn    the    most    un- 

Hxpected   places ;    .tnd    it    is    in 

•oiHtection   with    him    that   my 

irst  experience  began. 

It  was  our  custom,  after  tea 

in  the  summer  evenin^St  to  go 

playing    on    and  about  a  hay- 
stack  some  two   hundred  yards 

from     the    house.      We    would 

clamber  up  one  side  and  then 

jump  down   on  to   some  loose 

straw  that  lay  on  the  ground  on  -^^^        ^ 

the  other  side.  On  tliis  particular  "'^^..^'c- 

night  we  had  been  frolicking  for  ,.> 

about  five  minutes.    It  had  cume 

to  my  turn  to  jump,  and  I  was  V 

half-way  through  the  air  when,  to 

my  horror,  I  saw  a  great  black 

head  rise  out  of  tlie   straw  that  we  had  been 

jumping  on,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  caught 

and  held  tiglnly  -n  two  horrible  black  arms.     It 

was  well  for  m^   at  that   moment  that  the  girl 

who  was  next  to  Jump  saw  what  happened,  and. 


screaming  in  terror,  fled  with  all  the  others  at 
her  heels.  The  Queenslander  (for  it  was  he), 
muttering  fiercely  In  my  car  that  if  I  told  he 
would  kill  me,  dropped  me  violently. 

I  kntw  no  more  till  I  found  myself,  an  hour 
later,  tucked  up  in  bed.  I  cannot  describe  the 
horrible  feeling  of  fear  that  took  hold  of  me. 
Iiver)'whcre  I  looked  I  could  sec  that  dreadful 
head  emerging  from  the  lied  of  straw.  Close 
my  eye-s,  cover  my 
head  —  tliere  it  was. 
It  was  always  there, 
ami  always  will  be  lo 
my  dying  day.  Of 
course,  the  girt  who 
had  seen  all  lotd  my 
hostess,  and  I  was 
asked  if  it  was  nny  of 
the  station  hands,  or 
if  I  knew  him.  I  was 
too  lerrilied  to  (dl 
the  truth,  remember- 
ing the  threat,  and 
said  tluC  I  had  never 
seen  him  before. 
They,  supposing  he 
must  be  a  stranger, 
scoured  the  place  far 
and  wide,  the  very 
fellow  himselJ  joining 
in  the  .'search. 
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Thni  night  my  hostess,  seeing  the  terrible 
state  I  was  ii>,  took  iiic  to  sleep  iti  Ikt  room, 
and  the  next  day  I  followed  her  about,  iie\er 
leavinjj  her  sr«K-  for  an  instant.  That  niyht  1 
again  ilept  in  her  rmim  ;  and  now  comes  the 
nio.st  thrU]in){  part  of  my  talc.  I  reinenitx'r 
kee[>ing  awake  till  nearly  two  o'clock.  My 
nerves  had  undergone  such  a  shock  the  eveninj; 
but  one  before  thai,  do  what  I  would,  1  couid 
not  g(j  to  sleep.  'I'hen  I  dropped  to  sleep,  or 
thau,:;)it  1  did,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  again 
playing  on  the  haystack,  and  going  through  the 
same  horrible  experience,  and  that  this  time  the 
man  had  caught  me  and  was  earr)'ing  me  away, 
fuiintjig  with  mc  swiftly  through  the  bush.  I 
thought  it  was  raining,  and  that  he  was  tujining 
along  a  cattle-track  up  a  steep  hill  in  a  dense 
scrub,  when  he  slipped  and  fell,  the  fait  loosen- 
ing bis  hold  uf  mc.  Before  he  had  time  t« 
GQtch  me  I  was  up  and  flying  for  my  life  down 
the  hill  the  way  we  had  come,  when  my  long 
tiair  caught  in  some  l>riaTs  and  held  me  tightly. 
And  now  in  another  minute  he  would  be  up 
with  nK-,  when,  with  an  effort,  1  tore  myself  free, 
leaving  almost  half  my  hair  sticking  in  the 
briars. 

On  I  rushed— I  could  almost  feel  the  dreadful 
rreaiurc's  breath  upon  my  cheek — when  witli  ;t 
plunge  J  suddenly  reali<;ed  that  I  was  up  lo  my 
knees  in  water.  Oh,  horror  of  horrors  1  The 
shock  of  (he  water  awakened  me,  and  1  found 
myself,  clad  only  in  my  night  dress,  standing  in 
a  creek  that  ran  a  mile  or  more  from  the  home- 
stead, and  within  a  few  paces  of  me  stood  that 
terrible  black 

f  e  11  o  w  ^ — -no  .     \t 

dreatn,  but  a 
living  reality,  and 
his  hand  out 
stretched  to 
grasp  me !  1 
stood  almost  pet- 
rified, not  know 
ing  what  to  do. 

There  I  stood, 
in  the  dead  of 
night,  in  the 
lonely  bush,  far 
away  from  the 
house,  the  great 
tall  black  pines 
that  grew  nioiig 
ihc  banks  hem- 
ming me  in  and 
making  the 
water  which  I 
sto(Kl  in  appear 
as  black  as  ink. 
But  blacker  still 
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■u-as  the  horrible  thing  that  stood  glaring  at  mc 
from  the  bank.  Oeai  heavens,  what  was  I 
to  do?  Turn  whichever  way  I  would,  1  knew 
what  the  end  must  be,  for  he  would  c.itch  me. 
Once  I  thought  of  fjilling  where  1  stootl  and 
drowning,  but,  when  1  nearly  put  my  thought 
into  action,  I  reflected  that,  even  if  I  did  so,  he 
would  seize  mc  Ivefore  I  had  linie  to  drown. 

.And  now  he  became  im|Kilient,  and  com- 
menced wading  towards  me.  -At  the  very  sight 
uf  those  horrible  arms,  which  he  ;ig.nin  strt-tched 
out,  terror  seemed  to  give  mc  strength,  and  with 
a  loud  cry,  I  inrned  and  rushed  up  the  bank. 
I  can  never  tell  you  how  I  ran !  My  feet 
seemed  to  lly.  On  I  flew  through  a  dense  growth 
of  thistles  whose  thorns  tore  at  and  lacerated  my 
feet,  but  1  heeded  ibein  not.  Anything  was 
iK-tler  than  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  dread- 
ful monster  that  came  |uiuing  behind  inc.  T 
was  a  swift  runner,  and  as  I  ran,  the  thought 
struck  me  that,  if  I  could  only  dodge  him,  I 
might  even  then  escape.  .Almost  before  I  knew 
what  I  was  doing,  1  had  turned  olT  a  litUe  to 
the  right,  and  ran  back  to  the  place  where  I 
had  started  from.  When  I  reached  it,  I  stood 
and  listened.  He  had  found  out  what  I  had 
done,  and  came  crashing  back. 

l-'or  a  second  I  stood.  I  knew  that  if  I 
crossed  the  stream  and  ran  tip  the  bank  he 
must  see  my  white  night-dress.  My  Hod! 
there  he  was,  emerging  from  ibe  tliistles  into 
the  opening.  He  had  seun  me,  and  with  a 
yell  was  commg  «n  at  full  speed  towards  me. 
Now  all  fear  seemed  to  leave  me,  and,  with  a 
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praytT  Ihat  God  woukl   k-t   me  drcwti  rather 

thnii  tcflve  mc  nt  the  mercy  of  this  dreailtul 
cn.-.ittirt--,  who  was  pnrsiiinj;  mc  under  sucli 
fearful  conditions.  I  seemed  to  fall  rather 
than  throw  myself  iniu  the  water,  and  1  sank 
ininiL-diatc-ly.  After  an  iiitL-rval,  wliieh  apE>L-arcd 
lu  t)e  an  eternity,  but  was  really  only  a  $ecoMd 
Kr  l«o,  I  ntse  again,  and  was  t-arricd  on  don-ii 
the  Htrtfam. 

IJefore  I  gu  any  further,  I  niij^ht  sLnlc  that  my 
hair  is  very  long  and  thick,  reaching;  far  heIo« 
my  knees.  It  was  my  custom  to  brush  and 
leave  it  hanging  loosely  U'fore  going  to  bed. 
Now.  instead  of  catching  in  briars  as  in  my 
dream,  it  became  cnUmyled  In  the  wire  of  a 
bridge  wtiich,  at  this  point,  crossed  the  streanj. 
It  consisted  simply  of  two  i>aralU:l  wires  stretched 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  covered  with  slabs  of 
stringy  Iwrk.  For  ;i  while  I  washed  to  and  fro, 
held  tightly  by  my  luiir,  and  all  this  liuic  the 
same  numb  feeling  that  1  experienced  when  1 
fell  or  sprang  from  the  bank  possessed  me,  and 
I  felt  not  the  least  fear.  I  reiiicn^t>er  thinking, 
in  »  calm  kind  of  way,  that  hanging  as  I  was  by 
my  iiair,  with  my  lu-ad  and  shoulders  out  of  the 
water,  it  was  impossthlc  for  mc  to  drown.  Yet 
this  did  not  seem  to  trouble  me  either.  I  felt 
(juite  content. 

I'resenlly  I  was  brought  back  to  reality  by  a 
muttering  sound  just  ahovc  my  head.  1  lo«jked 
up,  .ind  standing  on  the  bridge,  which  was 
swaying  to  and  fro  under  his  weight,  was  that 
black  fie?)d.  Tlien  the  horror  of  the  situation 
again  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  remembered  all. 
My  sense  of  horror  and  loathing  knew  no 
bounds.  Had  he  seen  me?  Was  I,  after  all,  to 
be  left  to  his  mercy  i*  IJui  no,  lit  was  walking 
on,  still  muttering  savagely,  the  bridge  swaying 
front  side  to  side  under  his  feel,  and  pulling  me 
backwards  and  forwards  at  every  swene.  Now, 
I  knew  that  if  once  lie  got  to  the  other  .side 
and  looked  back,  which  he  was  sure  to  do 
(for  was  he  not  looking  for  uie  ?),  all  would  be 
lost,  for  my  while  night-dress  woiilil  surely 
betray  me.  Then  it  was  that  I  noticed  a  hiding- 
place  under  the  bridge  where  it  joined  the  Imnk- 
If  I  could  only  get  to  that  !  IJut  my  hair  held 
me  inexorably,  (lod  in  Heaven!  what  was  I 
to  do?  In  another  minute  he  would  l>e  across. 
Seizing  my  hair,  I  tore  at  it  with  my  hands  and 
teeth,  for  1  believe  I  was  mad  :n  my  terror. 
Finally  I  broke  loose,  and.  mure  dead  than 
alive,  crawlfd  up  under  the  bridge --not  om- 
single  moment  too  soon  ;  fur  almost  as  I  reached 
it,  it  gave  a  final  swing  and  ceased  Tocking. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  position  of  my 
biding  place,  it  is  necessary  to  dc<icribe  more 
accurately  the  make  and  position  of  the 
bridge.      As    I    have    stated,    it    consisted    of 
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two  parallel  wires  stretching  from  liank  lo 
bank,  twisted  and  fastened  on  one  side  to 
a  couple  of  stout  oaks.  The  end  of  the 
bridge  under  which  I  was  hiding  extended  a 
considerable  distance  on  to  the  sloping  bank, 
Ijeing  fastened  at  this  end  to  two  sunken  posts. 
There  was  idso  another  wire  extending  froitti 
bank  to  bank,  about  .|ft.  higher  than  the  bridge 
This,  [wrsons  crossing,  were  obliged  to  hold  fast^ 
to,  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  Jerked  by 
the  swaying  motion  of  the  bridge  into  the  waters 
l»eneaih.  It  was  this  wire  that  had  caught  and 
held  my  hair.  It  had  snap(>ed  some  time  or 
other,  and  had  liecn  roughly  iwisied  with  other 
jagged  ends  to  a  portion  of  the  bridge  a  yard  ot 
so  from  the  bank.  I'lie  creek  was  Hooded  at 
this  time,  the  water  being  almost  on  a  level  wilh 
the  bridge.  Hence  my  coming  in  contact  with 
and  being  cauglil  by  the  wire  as  I  floated  along. 

My  readers  will  know  that  henealh  almasl  all 
bridges  where  they  join  the  bank  there  is  a  kind 
of  hollow,  or  recess.  It  was  into  this  that  I  h 
crept,  completely  spent.  And  thanks  to  the  H 
ifrMi  that  the  flood  had  left  behind,  together 
with  a  thick  growth  vi  docks  and  nettles,  I  felt 
that  unless  my  fearful  pursuer  came  by  The  very 
i)|)eniug  through  wliich  I  had  entered,  he  w*ould 
never  find  me.  For  here  the  bark  drooped  at 
either  side  of  the  bridge  and  had  become  firmly 
embec'ded. 

How  dark  it  was  !  So  dark,  indeed,  that 
I  could  not  see  my  hand.  The  horror 
of  it  all  comes  tiack  to  me  now  as  I 
write,  making  me  sick  and  fainl.  Can  any- 
one picture  my  agony  as  I  crouched  there, 
not  knowing  the  minute  that  horrible  liand 
wouUl  be  thrust  through  to  gras[>  me .'  And 
then  another  horror  seized  ine,  and  1  remem- 
bered that  only  tliat  aiternonn  when  wu  girls 
had  come  dcnvn  with  the  sledge  to  watch  the 
men  drawing  water,  a  great  brown  snake  had 
been  seen  coiled  up  beside  a  rock.  The  men 
ran  with  their  whips  to  kill  him,  hut  lie  was  loo 
quick  for  ihem,  and  actually  ran  under  the 
very  place  where  1  had  taken  refuge.  .'Mmost 
siniulDneously  with  this  thought  something  cold 
touched  my  naked  feet,  seeming  to  freeze  the 
very  blood  in  my  veins.  How  I  kept  from 
screaming  and  rushing  from  the  place,  I  do  not 
know  to  this  hour.  Hut  1  mastered  my  impulse,  ^M 
thinking  it  was  better  fur  me  to  die  where  I  ^| 
was,  terrihle  as  it  must  be,  than  lo  face  ihe  fate 
whi<-h  awaited  me  at  the  hands  of  my  dreaded 
pursuer. 

I  tried  to  pray,  but  toutd  not,  so  sat  on  there,, 
my  despair  and  terror  too  great  to  describe.   U( 
to  this,  from  the  time  I  entered  my  hiding-place- 
I   had   nut  heard  a  sound,  and  this  made  it 
all  the  more  terrible,  inasmuch  a<i   I   could  not 
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tell  wlK'r<;  ihal  fezirful  creature  iniglil  Ik.-.  He 
mii:hl  C'Vfii  Uitn  he  watching  mv  antl  ijloatni|; 
ovLT  my  mist-ry  ;  his  hnnd  .it  that  moment  might 
bf  i;lidinj:  through  the-  darkiiciis  to  clutch  mc. 
W  htTf,  oh,  where,  ivii.'i  he  ?  Could  it  be 
possililc  that,  thinking  me  drovvned.  he  had 
gone  back  to  the  house  ?  Or  was  he  in  some 
pUce  near  at  h.ind.  silently  ■watching,  perhaps 
suspecting  that  I  w.is  hidden,  and  waitini^  for 
nic  to  shon-  myself?  dreal  heavens!  llie  sus 
pfnsir  w,is  awful. 

My  last  surmise  prtntd  correct,  for  at  that 
in->innt  I  hcird  a  cracking  noise  as  of  breaking 
twigs,  loilowcd  hy  steaUhy  footsteps,  and  then 
deep  breathing. 

Al  that  point,  imahte  to  bear  any  more,  I 
rwoohchI.  1  do  not  remember  any  more  till  1 
was  brought  to  myself  by  tlic  sound  of  a  loud, 
|)r»ilonge<i  '"  coo-ee."  I  listened  breathlessly. 
'ihere  it  was  again,  and  yet  again.  It  appeared 
to  he  getting  closer.  And  now  the  cracking 
became  louder,  the  dense  darkness  slowly  but 


fours  through  the  upentng,  wa^  the    hideoust 

Qucenslander.  'I"he  light  had  indeed  revealed 
mj'  hidingpIacL".  Craning  his  neck,  he  glared 
horribly  around.  I  sal  as  if  turned  to  stone, 
my  gaze  faseinateil,  utterly  unable  to  remove  my 
eyei  from  the  [lideous  thing  that  came  wriggling 
towards  nic.  \\hen  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
me  he  hy  flat  and  wri^led  off  to  the  right,  and 
now  turned  so  that  his  face  wa.s  towards  the 
opening,  his  fcL't  towards  nie.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  clump  of  docks,  the  only  barrier  between 
us,  had  kept  him  from  seeing  me  ?  What  did  it 
mean?  If  he  did  no:  know  1  was  there,  why 
hatl  he  come  ?  Or  was  he  only  doing  this 
to  torture  me  the  more  ?  A  great  fit  of  trem- 
bling seized  me,  and  I  shivered  and  shook  so  that 
snme  roitfn  twigs  and  slicks  I  was  sitting  orw 
crunched  and  rattled  beneath  me.  Al  this  the- 
huge  head  turned,  and  the  fierce  eyes  rolled 
searchingly  about  the  little  place.  Then  I 
diought  my  last  hour  had  come. 

Half  fainting,  I  closed  my  eyes  and  waited. 


"  I  TKOUC^Hr  MT  tAST  HnVB  HUP  COUR." 


surely  vanishing,  and  eiery  uiomcni  it  got  lighter 
and  lighter.  I  knew  welt  whom  the  "coo-ee" 
belonged  to,  but  try  .is  I  would  I  c&uld  not 
utter  a  sound  in  reply,  liesidcs  I  knew  very 
well  that,  the  mamenl  I  did  so.  the  owner  of 
those  deep,  fierce  breaths  would  be  upon  me 
before  [  had  time  to  show  myself  to  my  rescuers. 
Ii  became  50  light  nuiv  that  I  could  discern 
every  object  round  me  quite  plainly.  Someone 
was  shouting  my  name.  I  could  also  hear  the 
crashing  and  crackling  }{*^tting  nearer  and 
nearer. 

And  then  a  thing  h.ippened  tiiat  will  haunt  mc 
to  niv  last  hour.     For  [here,  crawling  on  all 


expecting  to  be  dragged  out,  the  end  theiv.i 
quickly  following,  I  had  screwed  myself  into 
such  i\  small  compass,  and  so  tighOy  had  ( 
}ammed  myself  in  my  terror  between  the  hark 
and  bank,  that  it  became  un  utter  inipossibility 
for  him  to  do  other  tlian  stretch  out  his  hands 
and  drag  me  out.  For  at  this  point  the  space 
from  ground  lo  bridge  was  too  small  to  admit  of 
so  huge  a  bo<ly  as  his. 

So  I  waited,  my  eye>  atill  closed,  the  hlood 
apparently  fro/en  in  my  veins,  my  he.irl  seem- 
ing as  thotigh  it  had  stopped  lK>ating,  aiu]  that 
I  was  already  as  one  dead.  Hours  appeared 
lo  pass,  which  were  really  only  seconds. 
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he  had  not  touched  me,  neither  was  there  a 
sound.  AH  was  silent  as  ihegrnve.  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  looked-  \Vh.'it  rould  it  mean? 
Was  I  iL'aUy  dead,  or  dreaming?  'Hiere  he 
w.is,  in  Ihe  same  position  he  had  tnkeii  up  on 
entering,  his  eyes  no  longer  scnrching  the 
place.  l>m  intently  waiehing  the  opening.  An<t. 
yes,  there  were  voices  -suineanu  was  talking. 
With  hated  breath  I  listened.  Then  I  knew 
\vh.it  h.id  happened.  In  the  darkness,  and 
owing  lo  the  flood,  he  must  Ii.ivc  deemed  ii 
impossihle  th.il  I  could  ha%e  hidden  beneath 
the  bridge  ;  then,  as  it  grew  ligluer,  in  his 
cunning  found  it  might  be  possible,  and  so 
began  his  search. 

Hearing  the  "coo-ces,"and  knowing  that  they 
belonged  to  peo|iIc  from  the  station  in  search  of 
me,  he  gave  one  piercing  glance  round,  and,  not 
seeing  me,  he  thought  only  of  himself  and  the 
vengcanrrc  that  would  tic  assuredly  meted  out  to 
him.  If  he  were  found  there,  suspicion  must 
f;i!l  on  him.  Would  he  not  be  missed  from 
among  the  hands  when  they  wfn>  called  up  to 
look  fur  me?  It  was  a  revolting  sight  to  watch 
this  cowardly  rulTian.  On  hearing  the  voices  so 
close,  he  twisted  and  coiled  himself  into  a  loath 
some  heap,  his  teeth  chattering,  his  flesh  quiver- 
ing, and  he  <!hrank  back,  crashing  down  the 
clump  of  docks  that  had  hidden  me  so  faithfully. 

The  talking  got  f;iint<'r  and  fainter.  Realizing 
this,  and  what  awaited  me  if  he  only  turned  his 
head  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  my  horror  was  such 
that  I  could  not  utter  a  sound  or  even  move  a 
finger.  In  those  few  moments  1  seemed  to  live 
.1  lifetime.  Why  he  did  not  hear  my  breathing 
is  beyond  my  comprehension,  seeing  ihnt  I 
could  easily  have  touched  him  with  my  hand. 
He  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  my 
existence  in  his  terror  at  the  consequences  of 
being  caught  there.  When  the  voices  had 
ceased  he  crawled  back  to  his  previous  position, 
his  eyes  still  fastened  on  the  opening.  I  felt 
now  iliat  I  must  go  raving  mad  if  this  continued 
much  longer.  As  I  lay,  my  reason  slowly,  but 
surely,  forsaking  me,  someone  spoke. 

Dear  Heaven  !  how  it  al!  comes  back  to  me, 
and  with  what  gratitude  and  love  do  1  recall  the 
owner  of  that  dear  voice,  and  will,  till  the  end 
of  time  !  For  it  was  the  voice  of  my  old  host. 
who  W.1S  calling  out  in  trembling  accents, 
"  Maude,  for  the  love  of  fiod,  if  you  are  any 
where  near,  answer  me  !  " 

Then  they  were  not  gone  -they  were  there, 
there,  almost  in  reach  of  my  hand,  and  yet  I 
dared  not  call.  Then  in  my  desire  to  escajje 
from  this  horror  at  all  costs,  and  taking  courage 
from  hearing  the  voices,  I  became  cunning,  and 
did  as  he  had  done.  I  lay  flat  and  wriggled 
along  till  my  head  was  almost  on  a  level  with 


his  head.  My  feelings  can  lie  better  imagined 
than  described  as  I  thus  lay.  Then,  with  a 
superhuman  cflToit,  I  (juickly  and  stealthily 
gathered  myself  to  my  feel,  and  in  a  half-stooping 
|X)silton  (for  I  could  not  stand  upright)  dashed 
through  the  opening  into  the  water. 

W'nh  a  muttered  oath,  tlie  huge  savage 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  caught  fiercely  al 
my  hair,  dragging  mc  back  till  my  head  rested 
on  the  bank,  my  face  upturned.  I*'or  an  instant 
my  eyes  garcd  into  hi.s  lvcs,  then,  uttering  a 
piercing  scream,  I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lieing  borne 
hurriedly  along  in  someone's  arms,  a  great  talk- 
ing and  clattering  going  on  all  round  me.  Then 
all  became  dark  again,  and  I  knew  nothing  more 
fur  eight  long  weeks.  ^Vhen  I  then  recovered, 
my  health  was  bri.»ken  and  my  ner\-os  all  but 
destroyed  by  a  dangerous  attack  of  brain  fever. 
And  indeed,  even  to  this  day.  my  nencs  are  a 
constant  misery  to  me. 

It  was  not  till  six  months  afterwards  that  1  was 
considered  well  enough  to  be  told  the  particu- 
lars of  my  rescue.  It  ap|>eared  that  my  hostess, 
who  slept  soundly,  did  not  awake  and  miss  me 
till  some  time  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
.so  that  I  must  have  been  fully  two  hours  going 
through  my  dreadful  experiences.  Seeing  my 
empty  bed,  and  knowing  that  I  walked  in  my 
sleep,  she  <]uickly  took  in  the  situation.  Throw- 
ing on  her  dressing-gown,  she  came  out,  thinking 
that  she  would  find  nie  somewhere  about  Ihe 
house  or  grounds.  Then,  after  about  ten 
minutes'  himt,  tinding  that  tliere  was  no  trace 
of  me  and  becoming  alanned,  she  roused  the 
household,  who  vtrry  quickly  were  searclntig  in 
all  directions.  None  of  them  seemed  to  think 
of  going  to  the  crei'k.  They  kept  himting 
about  near  the  homestead,  till  one  of  the  sons 
of  my  host,  who  was  carrying  a  lantern,  fi'tticed 
a  naked  footprint  in  the  soft  mud  ;  for  there 
had  been  a  shower  early  in  the  evening.  I-'ollow 
ing  this  up,  he  came  ou  another  and  yet  another, 
mingling  with  other  and  l;irger  footprints.  Al 
the  sight  of  these  other  and  larger  foot 
prints  he  became  bewildered  and  anxious. 
Calling  to  the  others  he  showed  them  to  ihem. 
who  in  their  turn  became  equally  affected,  and 
did  not  know  wlial  to  make  of  it.  Were  they 
my  footsteps,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  others 
doing  intermingling  with  them  ?  Something 
dreadful  had  indeed  hapjicned. 

After  a  few  minutes'  consultation,  tliey  one 
ajtd  all  agreed  that  1  had  been  followed,  whether 
awake  or  asleep,  by  someone,  they  knew  not 
whither. 

Following  the  footsteps,  ihey  ran  along,  now 
and  again  "  coo-eeing  "  so  that  if  I  were  anyw 
near  1  should  know  that  help  was  at  hand. 


here      ^ 
On     ■ 
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they  went,  till  they  u.n-ed  them  to  tlu:  brink  of 
the  creek.  Then  all  iratu  of  tlicm  \;inishcd. 
At  this  point  they  ihouuhl  I  was,  iiidewi, 
drowned — or  lh.it  snmcthing  dreadful  had 
befallen  uic,  when  my  old  host  siigp;c-sted  goinfi 


SOMNAMBULIST. 


was  fast  breaking  day),  they  noticed  a  piece 
of  cmbroidtirj',  which  hnd  been  torn  from  my 
nightdress  adhering  to  a  thistle  close  by  the 
hridge. 

Nty  hostess,  on  catching  sight  of  it,  cried  to 


"MS  DXACOKO  US  kACK  Tll.l     UV  HSAU  RUTRU  OH    tHK  HANK.' 


the  nthef  sklc.  'l^is  they  did,  and  r:ime  again 
upon  the  footbtq)-.,  Iracinn  ihuni  through  the 
thistles  mid  bnck  iig.iin,  where  tin;  smaller  ones 
ceased  iinally  this  time,  and  only  the  larger  one^ 
were  to  he  seen,  as  though  thu  owner  of  them 
had  been  running  up  a;id  down  the  bank  in 
search  of  someone  or  something.  Then  tliey, 
too,  ended,  and  search  as  they  would,  noi 
another  <luc  could  they  find.  The  men 
had  begun  to  search  farther  down,  and  my 
old  hobt  and  hosteiss,  in  de.s[>air,  were  about 
to  follow  them.   <vlie<i,  in  the  grey  light  (foi   it 


her  husband  that  it  belonged  to  me.  Then  it 
was  that  he  called  to  me  to  answer  if  I  were 
aiiywhea*  near.  And  iny  scream,  almost  tmme 
diately  following,  brought  them,  together  with 
the  men,  who  eamu  ruiniin^  hack,  to  the 
brink,  to  see  nothing  but  ihi.-  lips  uf  two  lingers 
of  two  hands  sinking  beneath  the  water  just 
below  where  they  stood.  Several  of  the  men 
hastily  sprang  in,  the  foremost  among  them 
<nrehing  and  bringing  me  to  the  bank — de.nd. 
.IS  t)»ey  thought.  .As  for  iIk:  Qucenslander,  he 
wait  never  seen  or  heard  of  agam. 


I 


Outlandish   Shops. 

Hv  ]oHN  Ckavkx. 


Something  that  will  amuse  you  after  you  have  done  your  Christmas  shopping.     Actual  photographs  of 
queer  and  savage  emporiums,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  wares  and  the  customers. 


|VKRVH01)V  dulights  in  shopping, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
country  or  an  historical  period, 
however  remote,  in  which  this  plea- 
sure has  not  appealed  to  everyone 
with  time  or  money  to  s])arc.  In  tivilizcd 
lands  there  is  the  advantage  of  n  wide  selection 
of  goods,  and  shoppers  may  find  a  liberal  educ;i- 
lion  in  proceedint;  from  shop  to  shop,  turninj^ 
over  the  wares  which  they  may  or  may  not 
intend  to  buy,  and  even  in  flattening  their  noses 
against  the  windows  to  take  stock  of  the  tempt- 
ing displays.  But  for  the  real  enjuyineni  of 
shopping  we  must  go  fiir  afield  into  cumuries 
where  the  small  variety  is  amply  made  up  for  by 
the  quaintness  of  the  goods,  where  our  visit  i*^ 
looked  upon  as  a  pleasant  opportunity  for  a  chat, 
and  we  are  made  welcome,  howLver  nuich  or 
little  we  intend  to  buy  :  and  wIktc,  moreover, 
we  find  the  exiiuisite  uncertaint\',  amollIltin^ 
almost  to  a  gamble,  of  having  i<»  bargain  for 
everything  we  bu\-. 

Take  a  shop  in  Turkey  or  Tunis,  for  inslame. 
Directly  we  set  foot  over  the  threshold,  a  rrjuuly 
merchant  comes  forward  with  all  the  alacrity  of 
a  spider  whose  web  has  just  been  invaded  by  a 
very  fat  fly,  and  he  overwhtrlms  us  with  comijli- 
nients.  Coffee  is  brought,  and  elaborate  ini|uiries 
are  repeated  as  to  our  health  and  our  opinions. 
We  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are  honoured 
guests,  and  that  no  mere  sordid  considerations 
of  gain  are  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  our 
newly  formed  friendship.  Indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  merchandise  is  kept  well  in  the 
background  until  we  ourselves  deign  to  make 
known  our  wishes.  Even  then  it  is  impressed 
upon  us  that  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  entirely 
at  home,  and  that,  while  we  may  gratify  our 
curiosity,  and  inspect  everything  to  our  heart's 
content,  we  are  not  to  feel  in  the  least  degree 
constrained  to  buy.  When  at  last  we  have 
made  our  choice,  and  been  asked  at  least  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  goods,  the  real  fun  of 
(he  fair  begins. 

Suppose  we  offer  about  twice  as  much  as  we 
ought  to  do,  the  expressions  of  horror,  amaze- 
ment, and  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant  are  so  perfectly  acted  that  we  prob- 
ably feel  terribly  ashamed  of  ourselves.  Was 
there  ever  anvone  so    mwan    as  to  come   into 


the  premises  of  this  courteous  and  hospitable 
gentleman,  and,  after  taking  advantage  of  all 
his  kindness  and  putting  him  to  so  much 
trouble,  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  offering  him 
such  an  impossible  price?  Of  course,  he  is 
far  too  polite  and  high  minded  to  hint  at  such 
a  thing,  but  the  grieved  expression  upon  liis 
face  only  makes  us  feel  the  more  despicable. 

"Take  the  things  lor  nothing,"'  he  says, 
insinuatingly  ;  "  my  dignity  forbids  that  I  should 
part  with  my  wares  irxcept  at  my  own  price, 
which  1  call  .\llah  to  witness  brings  me  in 
scarcely  any  [irolit.  You  are  my  friend,  and  we 
will  not  degrade  ourselves  by  bargaining.  The 
things  arc  yours.    1  make  you  a  |)rcsentof  them." 

Of  course,  we  will  no:  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
and  we  prepare  to  (Icpari  in  a  chastened  mood. 
liut  we  have  sc.ircely  reached  the  door  when  he 
runs  after  us  lo  close  with  our  price,  and  whew 
we  ha\c  paid  \\hat  was  pronounced  to  be  an 
insLilt,  his  c\|^u■s^ious  of  thanks  and  his  many 
entreaties  to  us  lo  return  again  serve  to 
lighten  our  t-onscience  and  persuade  us  that, 
after  all,  he  h.is  probably  not  made  such  a 
bad  bargain.  \\\:  have,  doubtless,  been 
robbed,  but  it  has  all  lx;en  done  so  charm- 
ingly, that  we  are  far  belter  pleased  with 
ourselves  than  if  we  had  bought  the  same  goods 
for  half  the  |)rice  from  a  surly  shopman  in 
Regent  Street.  The  instinct  of  bargaining  is, 
after  all,  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  that 
really  astute  vendors,  even  in  the  business-like 
shops  of  ci\ilized  cities,  find  it  profitable  to 
[jander  to  it.  There  are  jtrobably  few  devices 
so  profitalile  and  sufxessful  as  that  of  ticketing, 
say,  a  5s.  article  at  7s.  6d.  and  letting  it  go  at 
5s.  iiVjd.  And  the  same  principle  is  at  the 
Ijack  of  the  whole  system  of  sales  and  fictitious 
remnants  which  drive  tlie  average  modern  woman 
to  the  verge  of  delirious  joy. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Oriental  shopping 
is  that  we  may  find  all  the  dealers  in  the  same 
wares  together.  The  idea  that  two  of  a  trade 
never  agree  is  exclusively  a  Western  notion.  If 
you  or  I  were  going  to  set  up  as  shoemakers  in 
Westminster,  we  should  choose  ,1  street,  or  at 
any  rate  part  of  a  ritreet.  \\  here  shoemakers 
were  scarce.  If  we  o[)ened  our  establishnient 
next  door  to  an  existing  >hoemakcr,  it  would  be 
concluded  that  we  meant  to  do  him  a  bad  turn. 


In  the  East,  howc\er,  wc  sIio;iId  suck  out  the 
shoemakers'  street  and  lake  our  shop  there, 
amongsi  nil  the  other  shoL-makett  of  the  quarter. 
If  we  did  not  d;>  so,  no  custom  would  be  likely 
lo  conic  our  v.ay,  for  a])yoiic  intending  to  buy 
shoc^  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  repair  to 
the  shoemakers'  street  and  make  his  selection 
Iherc. 

This  beautiful  pholOKrapli  ^lives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  shoemakers'  street  in  Slamboul,  and 
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TtlE  <U1I)«MAKB»'  STRBBT   IN  rrAIil 


it  will  Ik!  observed  that,  far  fruin  scowling  at 
each  other  in  je;dous  rivalry,  the  various  traders 
are  all  \ery  j^ood  friends,  and  paf-s  the  lime 
between  the  intervals  of  business  in  gossiping 
most  amiably  togiiiher.  As  they  all  have  the 
same  interests,  ur,  at  any  nite,  the  s;une  topics 
of  interest,  they  are  naturally  cut  uul  for  each 
other's  society,  and  their  street  affords  iheni 
a  kind  i»f  iniprnmptu  chili.  where  they  can 
talk  shop  to  their  hearts'  content.  As  ihcy  arc 
all  subject  to  the  alj>oliite  authority  of  the  head 
of  their  guild,  disputes  are  extremely  rare,  and, 
if  ihey  do  oiTiir,  arL-  very  promptly  .ind  easily 
settled. 

These  sluips  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
general  sirurlure  of  shops  iti  the  K.ist.  They 
are  like  firc.it  o)icn  cupljoards  at  the  side  of 
the  street.  The  mer-hanis  and  workmen  squat 
cross-Iefigcd  inside,  and  do  the  yrciitcr  part  of 
their  work  there.      Tlieir  stock-in-trade  is  exhi- 


biii-(l  as  muf  h  as  jwssible  oufiide,  and  in  this 
c.i-ic  affords  a  picturesque  [Kitch  of  brilliant  ted 
anil  yellow.  Whnt  there  is  not  room  for  out- 
sifle  is  stored  awiy  on  ledges  within.  At 
nighl-fall  nil  the  goods  are  de|)osited  insifle, 
and  great  heavy  shutters  are  brought  dowji.  At 
the  time  of  the  recent  massacres  in  ConsUuiti- 
no[)Ie.  one  of  the  l»u^^l  distinctive  signals  of  a 
distnrbano'  was  to  hc-jr  these  shutters  being  U-t 
down  with  loud  hai»gs  one  after  the   other  in 

front  of  the  sliops 
of  Armenian^. 
JliL-  greater  num- 
ber of  the  shoe- 
makers in  Con- 
slanliMojile,  as  in 
mo.si  other  part^ 
of  the  liast,  arc 
Jews,  and  those 
in  this  street  arc 
no  e\reption. 

.Shops  in  India 
.lie  naturally  on 
.t  more  jirimitive 
l»lant.-.  but  in 
I  heir  way  they 
.ire  no  less 
|iirtureM|ui\  and 
often,  indeed, 
.ire  a  great  deal 
more   intere.siing 

MU\  CliriuU!i4.        Ill 

niaiiy  places  you 
!n;u  be  privi- 
ii  ged  to  behold  a 
i;.jd  -shop,  where 
.ill  •^  o  r  t  s  of 
i:jrious  di\initie.s 
of  fa  n  las  t  i  c 
sha(K's,  wearing  the  heads  of  .animals  or  count- 
less hands  to  syinlnjli/e  their  power,  may  l*e 
pun  based  at  jirices  ranging  from  four|ience  to  a. 
shilling. 

The  next  photograph  will  pujule  most  ]K:uple 
at  first  sight.  \  cursory  glance  would  convey 
the  impression  that  the  two  amiable  boys 
viuatling  within  were  pre-,iding  over  a  kind 
of  sinnge  armoury,  ronsisiing  chiefly  of  tonia- 
luwks  and  short  spears.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  lliey  luni  out  In  be  dealers  in  one  of 
liie  en\blems  of  peai  e  the  toUicco  pipe.  The 
round  objects  nn  the  floor  are  cocoanul  shells, 
which  form  the  staple  article  in  the  tnami- 
faclure  of  ifie  Iteiigal  hookah  or  bubble  bubble. 
The  shell  has  two  holes  bored  in  it,  one  at 
the  top  .mill  the  other  .it  the  side.  Cine  tvf 
ihe  wooden  stems,  which  we  were  inclined  to 
mistake  for  sjjcars,  is  lixed  into  the  hole  at  the 
top,  while  a  hollow  cliiy  ctip.  wbw  li  has  ken 
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b.'ikwi  in  a  potter's  kiln,  is  .nffiKftJ  to  (Ik-  othtr 
IioIl'  and  stsrws  to  hold  lliiiolinrco.  The  slidl  i> 
Iwlf-filk'd  Willi  wati.r,  and,  tin.-  totxicto  having 
lk*.'ii  ipnited  l»y  llu-  apiNlicntiun  o(  a  five  f(Ml, 
iIk*  smoke  \^  drawn  itito  ilic  mouth  through  the 
water  by  sucking  at  Uif  >tcm. 

It  is  the  same  princiiile  :is  tliat  of  iho  Turkish 
narghileh,  only  <in  a  siiii[>Ier  scale,  nnd  aflbnls 
the  chief  if  nut  tlie  only  luxury  of  a  lar{<e  pro- 
poriion  of  tlic  notivt-s  of  Mental.  These  water- 
pjpcs  art'  siip[K»sfcl  lo  purify  the  sinuke  on  its 
jMi'jsage,  imd  to  render  it  inuLh  more  henllhy  for 
ihe  smoker.  I.iiMiriciis 
|)eople  in  Turkey  n^i- 
rnsc-waler  m  thc.M!  pi]K^, 
but  the  only  result  is  in 
l^ivc  a  sweet  and  some 
wh,it  sickly  laste  to  thu 
smoke.  'I'lu-  huhbling 
noise  occasiuned  1)\ 
silinkinji  these  [jipes  is  t^ 
ht:  heard  in  every  town 
and  village  of  Ht-ngal,  and 
affords  one  of  those 
haut)lll1^  associations 
whieh  li[)i;er  longest  in  the 
memory  nflt-r  a  trii\e!lir 
has  gone  away. 

I'hc  neiC  phutOi;r.iph 
rcprirsenls  a  fruit  shop 
taken  in  [hi-  wime  di^lriri. 
some  tvcclvf  miles  aliovt 
CIalcutt.1  on  the  right  hank 
of  lilt  Huo^hly,  and  in 
spile  of  ihc   siinpllciu  ui 


its    construction, 
bably    docs    as 
h'ustncss    a'i    netirly    i 
itther  kind  of  cuuntrj' 
{i-jt     toi:ether.        In    It 
ihtrsiy  land  cvcrybi 
must   have  fruit,  and 
sweet     reason.-)  hiencss 
the  prices  cn.ililt^  them 
dcj  so.     The  i;real  gc 
pine  apples,    uhieli 
I  lib  other  in   a   gorj;ewi 
itaraet,  arc  to  be  had  mi 
iiidicious     ban^nining 
ihnut      twoperue     apH 
while    ixwoanuls,     frt 
cut  from  the  trees  and 
filled  with  refreshing  mill 
cost  no  more  than  a  halff 
l>enny    eadi.      A   pile 
bananas     immedtatt-Iy 
front  of  the  shopkeeper 
I/'4#M.        Still       niore      ridiculously 
cheap,  and  a  dozen  or  tw< 
of  the  best  may  readily  be  ptinha.scd  for  a  pcnn] 
It  is  indeed  tlie  vegt-tarian's  [wradise,  and  on< 
ceases  lo  wondt-r  that  Buddha  should  have  pr 
scribed  fruit  as  the  main  article  of  diet  in  iht 
1-uuntrics.     The  old  man  crouching  there  ni  ihc 
receipt  of  custom  is  one  of  Uie   hard-working 
cultiwtors  of  Hengal.     He  has  grown  his  fruit 
on  his  own  little  holding,  and  has  brnuc'lit 
many  miles  in  a  cart  lo  sell  hen;  by  the  waysid* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fair.      Behind  hir 
arc  his  wife  and  children,  who  have  come 
help  htm,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  see  something 
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tlie  festival  of  Juggernaut.  Thoujih  frtiil  is  so 
cheap,  it  must  bf  rcmcmhcrcd  tint  money  is 
very  warcc  licrcabout*.  and  thai  fruit  has  always 
nfri;ru><i  ])tH:iiliar  t(^m[i  La  lions  to  small  boys  \n 
O'er}'  lamL  Accordingly  wt:  must  not  be  sur- 
prised In  notice  tlinl  the  man's  eye  is  evr.-eption- 
ally  v]gil.int,  nnd  tli.it  he  is  rnnstantly  on  the 
look-out  for  possililc  dt'iiredalors. 

The  ticxt  three  illiislnuions  have  been  taken 
in  the  Indian  district  of  C'huiia  X.igpore  The 
first  may  lie  desrrilH'd  as  a 
village  public- luju-^e  among  the 
half  savage  Koi-i.  an  aboriginal 
race  which  provides  the  greater 
IKirt  of  the  labourers  for  the 
tea  plantations  of  Assam.  A 
dilapidated  sign  lioard  hangs 
from  the  tree  on  i  he  left, 
which  when  in  leaf  may  do 
duty  for  the  prnVciiiiiil  bush. 
*J'he  l.arnuid  of  ihe  eslabli^b- 
meni  is  standing  in  ihc  middle 
of  the  gr(rt»|i,  and  the  develop- 
mcnl  of  lier  biceps  sugijests 
that  on  rict'asion  she  nnght 
also  prove  useful  a.s  a  "rhurlier 
oul."  She  has  pausnl  in  the 
act  of  .serving  a  younj:  Kcnlh  ■ 
man  with  riie-lx*er  out  of  an 
rartlien  ]»ol  in  ordn  that  she 
nwy  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  figuring  in  a  photograph. 
The    Ali    IIal»a    j."irs    brhiiKl 
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are      used     for 

1.1  r  e  w  i  n  g  and 
storing  the  lieer. 
which  i-i  thin 
stmined  through 
ihe  rough  boskets 
riose  liesidc 
I  h  c  m .  'I'  h  c 
e  ni  ply  c  ii  p  s 
strewn  about 
the  floor  are  Sal 
IcavKs.  which, 
according  lr»  the 
etiquette  of  the 
house,  are  only 
used  once  and 
then  t brown 
:iway.  The  Kols 
tre  not  only 
jreat  drinkers. 
I  lui  passionately 
rnnd  of  cof-k 
fighting,  and  two 
<i|  the  birds  in 
the  foreground 
liave  just  been 
indulging  in  a  friendly  round.  Th*;  intlividual 
ifl  front  on  the  extreme  right  ts  a  strolling 
minstrel,  wh'i  pliiys  for  ibe  entertainment  of 
customers  upjn  a  single -stringed  gtiilar  of 
lianiboo  with  an  empty  gourd  as  a  «)unding- 
baird. 

Wt?.  now  come  to  a  sweel-sbop  at  the  town  of 
Ranchee  in  the  same  district,  but  rts  wares  arc  nnt 
likely  to  appeal  to  fastidious  Kuropeans.  Tlie 
ron  feci  ion  cT)'  is  displayed    tipon  filthy  ragged 
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cloths,  and  is  of  iK-cuIinrly  n-puisive  appearance. 
There  arc  round  liulls  of  pop-corn  gliit'd  tojitthcr 
with  ghr,  a  kind  of  very 
coarse  unrefined  molassLS, 
and  rolltx)  up  into  round 
lumps  with  the  pahiis  of 
hands  whose  antecedents 
il  is  better  not  to  ask 
about.  There  arc  dingy 
cubes  of  candy,  hollow 
shells  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mud  i'oloured  brittle  pas- 
try, and  jcllabies,  which  art- 
best  described  as  a  rude 
cobweb  made  of  macaroni 
and  stewed  in  a  nauseous 
thick  syrup.  The  whole 
nianufaclure  is  done  on 
the  premises,  and  seems 
to  consist  cbiefiy  in  stir- 
ring the  various  materials 
with  a  piece  of  bamboo  iti 
a  sort  of  witches'  caldron 
over  the  fire.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  a  chinmey, 
and  the  smoke,  which  may        />,.«;  *| 


be  noti<.ed  in  the   pholoj^raph  niakitij^  Us 
(••.cape  throufjh  the  lilcs,  afford*,  pcil 
ilic   most  cliaracieristic  flavouring   cu 
various  sweetmeats. 

The  next  photograph  is  the  establishment 
if  a  native  tailor  and  oulftticr  in  the 
l»rinciiwl  itrecl  of  the  town  of  Chaibosu 
m  the  same  distrirt.       His    entire   »iodt- 

-^  in -trade  is  picture'^quely  huui;  round  the 
.nvning  of  his  shop,  and  thu^  t«nc*i  not 
I 'Illy  as  an  advertisenieiii.  but  as  a  ^^-pj"''? 
tnentary  protection  against  the  ia\ 
sun.  *i'he  tailor  h  a  man  of  t- 
appearance,  who  enjoys  great  considcratinn 
among  his  nei(j;))liuur!t.  He  is  at  prt'.«ent 
engaged  in  convertialion  with  a  well-kiiown 
Mffim/iir,  or  police  ofliccr,  who  recenUy 
listingutslied  himself  in  the  suppression 
f  a  rel)eUion.  It  is  the  hot  time  of  th« 
lay.  and  bu>inc5s  is  accordingly  slack. 
Iho  as-iistant  at  ihe  right  of  the  s.lioif  ** 
l.iiily  watching  the  photographer  with  an 
:imused  smile,  and  reflecting  tu  himself  that 
II  h  only  do)^s  and  r^iiglisltmen  whu  be^ijr 
^hem^elves  at  this  time  of  day. 

The  accompanying  photograph  represents 
a  native  shop  at  Abiokuta,  on  the  Congo, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  lo  provide  ft 
lutlc  of  everything  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  wants  of  the  village.  Four  rum  bottles 
of  civJliiM;d  make  occupy  a  prominent 
posiliun  in  gne  of  the  calabashes, 
and     perhaps-    account,     in     a    measure, 

for   the   hilarious   expressions  of   the    \endors. 

'I'here   are   also  various    articles  of  prfivisions. 
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Philippine  Islands,  particularly  in  the 
villages  and  by  the  wnysidc.  I-Icre  we  have 
a  characteristic  stall  presided  over  by  a 
youiiK  S'rl  whose  expression  shows  tliat  she 
hns  all  her  wits  about  her.  The  women  of 
lese  islands  have  the  reputation  of  being 
belter  traders  than  the  men,  and  as  the  light 
work  of  keeping  a  shop  is  thought  to  be 
specially  suited  to  them,  they  have  secured 
something  of  a  monopoly  of  it.  Most  of 
ihcir  utensils  are,  more  or  less,  ready-made 
i>y  Nature,  the  lazy,  cheerful  natives  being 
disinclined  to  give  ihemf>elvts  any  more 
troulile  ihan  is  absolutely  necessary.  Cocoa- 
nut  hhells  are  the  fav(>uriie  receplaeles  for 
liquids,  though  earthenware  jars  and  wooden 
bowls  are  also  in  use.  The  leaf  of  the 
banana  palm  serves  both  as  a  wrapper  and 
a  plate  on  all  occasions,  and  has  the 
advanWfje  of  being  at  once  cool,  cleanly, 
and  waterproof.  The  chief  wares  in  this 
stall  are  fish  fried  in  oil,  boiled  rice,  betel 
nut,  Kwect  cakes  made  of  pounded  cocoa- 
nut,  various  fruits,  and  the  morisqueta 
sugar^Tinc,  which  is  cut  into  pieces  about 
i^in.  long.  Meat  Is  seldom  eaten  except 
in  the  towns. 

We  now  cooie  to  a  wayside  restaurant  in 
M.'iil.i'jascar,  which  has  the  merit  of  extreme 
:  ity.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  lair, 
iv.uli,  up  of  clods  of  earth,  and  the  goods 
offered  for  sale  are  restricted  to  thick 
pancakes  of  rice  and  a  jar  full  of  watci 


from  bread  to  beans, 
cloths  for  the  simple 
native  clothinj*,  ro|x-s 
to  serve  as  bridles  for 
the  beasls  of  burden, 
and  a  small  supply  ol 
rude  crockery.  As 
money  is  scarce  in  this 
district,  a  good  deal 
of  the  business  is 
done  by  means  of 
Itarier,  and  the  shop 
ketfpers  are  content 
with  very  small  profits 
aitd  tl»e  reflection  that 
ihey  have  to  work 
much  less  hard  for 
iheir  living  than  those 
who  toil  at  manual 
labour  fur  a  bare 
pitL'ince. 

ICven  mure  pictur- 
esque than  the  native 
shops  of  India  and 
Africa  are  those  ot  the 
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which  is  (luled  out  to  ctistonicrs  in  an  old 
jam  tin.  ilie  chief  biisinc^s  is  tloric  with 
the  hcnu-rs  of  pal:in(|utn!i,  iht;  usucil  ronwyAncc 
in  thi:  rnuntry,  and  if  you  .la-  sud-k-nly  dropjic-il 
down  ill  the  middle  of  the  nwd  and  rcqucsicd 
to  provide!  money  for  refresh menis,  vou  niny 
know  at  once  \vherc  you  are.  The  pnct;  of  iht 
rice-caktrs  is  very  ^nriable,  and  leads  lo  pro 
tracted  n«goti.ition$.  which  inay  put  a  severe 
tesi  upon  your  patience.  The  ^(.'nileman  in  the 
tall  hat  would  attract  atl'.tiiion  jnywhere  (.-Ise 
trilh  his  oriijinal  cosiume,  hiii  here  he  is  Ltlcen 
as  A  ni;iiier  or*  course,  and  he  turns  out  \er)' 
friendly  on  doser  aeijua.. -Mnre,.  |i.irtu;iil.irly 
when  you  have  jj;ralifii](l  him  with  a  handsome 
jwrtion  of  rice-cake. 

'I'hoiij;Ii  also  a  mocifl  of  siiiphcity  In  its  own 
way,  an  up  fuiintr\  siorf  in  .Somh  .\frita  prcjiciils 


body.  His  stores  arc  as  miscellaneous  almost 
AH  those  of  the  great  emporium*  of  l^mlnn 
or  I'aiis.  and  a  seiilcr  m.iy  ."iaiisty  any  of  hb 
rL-qu  ire  menu  then-,  vrhi-thcr  they  be  provisions, 
cluthin^;,  tools  machinery,  china,  glusti,  hcd- 
ding,  or  merely  nhisky.  Whisky  indeed  i> 
pcrhaiw  tiie  staple  conmiodily.  and  is  geiierAlly 
found  a  lery  etHcieul  aid  in  luhricating  Lu^iiies^ 
Those  who  come  ex|x*(tiiit;  lo  find  in  this 
store  the  signal  cheapness,  M'hicli  is  the  first 
it  not  the  only  merit  of  our  own  fiOTt^ 
jrc  dcHjmed  la  disappointment,  fur  «cn 
the  simpk'iii  ihmgs  arc  at  famine  prices,  as 
after  all  is  only  njiiural,  seeinn  that  those 
who  consent  lo  expatriate  iht-msehcs  in  so 
rtrniote  and  desolate  a  lipot  must  make  up  llieir 
iiiiiuU  to  earn  a  fortune  as  rapidly  as  po&siblc 
and  c!>cupe  to  n  more  congenial  localil). 
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a  Striking  contrast  to  its  Malagasy  colleague  by 
the  apjKilling  [)recision  of  it.s  corrugated  iron 
and  the  business-like  aspect  of  everybody  con- 
nected with  it  Uninviting  as  tt  may  seem  to 
us,  it  is  ]>wiiliarly  WL-lcome  to  a  travriler  after  a 
long  stretch  of  country  without  comiiig  into 
conuci  with  a  human  habitation.  The  store 
keeper,  who.  in  the  democracy  of  a  colony,  may 
tuni  out  to  be  recruited  from  almost  any  t  bss  ot 
society — possibly  a  public  scliool  iiwn  or  [wssibl) 
an  ex-tramp  or  cwnvici — finds  [he  life  so  loiicly 
that  he  is  usually  delighic<l    to    welcome  any- 


Wc  have  now  made  a  tour  of  ins]>ectiun 
lhr()U}{h  a  i;reat  variety  of  outlandish  shops  in  all 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  world,  and  if 
we  have  not  been  tempted  tn  make  a  gn.'at  many 
piircliases,we  lwi\eal  Icas^l  enjoyed  (he  pleasure  of 
beholding  a  \ast  numl)er  ol  picturesque  scenes 
and  makmg  acquaintance  with  many  phases  of  life 
s^hi^h  h.iu-  the  advantage  of  being  simple  aiul 
naluml.  W'ti  come  hack  to  gre.nter  comfort  nt 
homir,  but  it  remains  tti  ask  oursebes  whether 
Me  may  not  rcf^ret  our  lack  of  local  colour  and 
the  heaiT  n"  molonv  of  our  well-fed  existence. 


How  I  Escaped  from  Siberia. 


Hv    l-'FLfX    \'OI.K»OVSK\. 


The  plain,   unvarnibhcd  story  oT  a  Russian  political  exile,  who  made  up  his  mind  to  escape  from  the 
terrible  rigoun  of  SibcHa.     His  hopes  and  fcare.  his  perilous  encounters,  and  ultimate  triumph. 


N  187S  I  M.is  [(.nni^hiiJ  to  Sibtrrin. 
.Ts  .1  |K)Iitical  f  xite.  I  was  snbjecled 
ti>  a  niot-k  irial  witli  T97  others,  and 
[lie  thargf  was.  tlescriWd  as  the 
|>iii'tici[inuon  in  a  sytrei  society, 
"  I'arnierl  \siih  the  inteniion  of  oxf-rthrowing 
tht  CiovL-fnoK'nt,  :ind  of  li.iving  taken  part  in 
poHti^.*;!!  and  socinl  a^ltntioii  l>y  ineaiis  of 
sixfchcs  and  printed  matter."  1  was  fijund 
guilty,  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  iiohility 
and  the  rights  of  i.iti/en>hip,  and  exiled  to 
Sil>eria  for  life. 

There  1  had  to  hve  undrr  thi-  stiirte>t  police 


formerly  a  student  of  law,  1  was  allowed  tn 
work  only  ai  the  coinnicnu-sl  callings ;  and  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  beeonie,  in  turns,  a  house  and 
sii4i)  painter  and  a  bookbinder ;  I  was  practi- 
Ciilly  [ilaced  ai  ihe  mercy  of  e\ery  olficial,  and 
this  made  mv  life  a  t.nrden.  How  many  times 
by  dav  and  by  night,  was  my  house  invaded  by 
llie  ])olice  I  fJuring  .such  visits  they  have 
searched  tht:  bedding  of  my  wife  and  childicn, 
and  they  have  sinp[)rd  me  of  every  article  of 
clothing  lo  a.sciTtain  that  1  had  no  "  paiKrrs  " 
concealed  on  me. 

I  was  compelled  to  visit  the  police-station 


SI.   rSUX  VULKHinaKV,  WHOME  KK:aI'K  t^  IIERC  CItllQA'ICl.KI'. 


supervision.  My  sentence  did  not  include 
labour  in  the  mines,  or  imprisonmenl  ivitbin 
the  four  walls  of  a  yaol.  It  siniply  meant  that 
I  was  buried  nlive  in  a  forlorn  and  desolate 
place,  where  there  was  hardly  anything  to  do 
by  which  I  could  maintain  myself.     Although 


evcr>'  Saturday  for  five  years  following,  simply 
lo  show  that  I  was  not  missing !  Every  word 
of  my  correspondence  —  whether  received  or 
dis|iatrlH-d  — had  to  be  revised,  and.  accordini: 
to  their  fancy,  blackened  out  by  the  polife.  In 
ibis   way   matters  that  concerned  my  intimate 
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and  private  life  were  sometimes  the  subject  of 
gossip  and  jokes  among  the  low  people  of  the 
place.  Every  step  of  mine  was  closely  watched ; 
every  movement  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
It  is  hard  to  explain,  to  those  who  have  not  been 
through  it,  the  misery  and  strain  produced  by 
momentarily  expecting  insult  or  injury  ! 

This  was  the  life  that  I  led  for  eleven  years  ' 
I  need  not  say  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
was  weary  to  death  of  it.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  second  half  of  this  period,  owing  to  the 
humanitarian  and  tolerant  disposition  of  the 
governors  under  whom  I  lived  in  a  new  place  of 
exile,  official  pressure  and  my  position  as  an 
outlaw  weighed  upon  me  less  horribly.  But  in 
1887  and  1888  official  suspicions  were  again 
aroused,  and  the  position  of  political  exiles  grew 
worse  and  worse.  Pressure  was  put  on  me  to 
leave  Tomsk — a  city  of  over  40,000  inhabitants, 
where  I  had  been  living  with  the  permission  of 
the  Ministry — for  some  fearful  place  in  the  heart 
of  that  desolate  province.  I  tried  to  avoid  this 
by  procuring  from  the  Ministry  a  permit  to 
remove  farther  east— to  Irkoutsk— where  I  had 
been  offered  a  good  position  in  a  private  bank. 

This  latter  fact  must  not  be  wondered  at. 
No  law  deprived  me  of  the  right  to  be  employed 
by  a  private  financial  instiiution  ;  and  the  repu- 
tation enjoyed  by  political  exiles  among  the 
Siberians,  on  account  of  iheir  honesty  and 
abilities,  is  very  high  indeed.  But  the  adminis- 
tration intervened :  I  was  turned  out  of  the 
bank  against  the  wish  of  its  manngcrs,  and 
hunted  till  I  found  myself  in  Kiakhta,  on  the 
borders  of  China — a  small  but  most  important 
/>lace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  tea  trade. 
Still,  I  was  urged  to  go  elsewhere.  I  protested, 
claiming  my  legal  right  to  live  anywhere  in 
Siberia,  which  had,  by  this  time,  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Ministry,  and  officially  stated  in 
my  passport     But  It  was  of  no  avail. 

It  was  now  forced  upon  me  that  there  was  in 
the  whole  of  Siberia  no  rest  for  my  weary  feet, 
unless  I  took  up  my  abode  In  some  desert  where 
no  civilized  human  face  would  ever  be  seen.  It 
was  evident  that  I  had  acquired  the  reputation 
in  official  circles  of  being  a  man  who  had  some 
influence  in  local  affairs,  and  also  that  every 
provincial  governor,  as  well  as  the  least  official 
in  his  train,  would  try  to  get  rid  of  me  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

It  was  when  I  realized  this  that  I  resolved  to 
deliver  myself  from  the  cursed  life  of  intolerable 
bondage.  My  family  ties  were  broken  up  by 
the  d.ith  of  my  wife;  and  the  only  child  left 
to  my  rare  was  in  the  hands  of  faithful  friends. 
I  had  money  in  hand.  It  must  here  he  ex- 
plained that  the  management  of  the  Irkoutsk 
bank,    while     dismissing     me     through      no 


fault  of  my  own,  thought  it  just  to  give 
me  jQ^Q  as  a  compensation  for  the  losses  I 
had  incurred.  This  sum,  together  with  some 
savings,  which  I  was  able  to  make  while  receiv- 
ing a  very  good  salary  at  Irkoutsk,  was  sufficient 
to  start  with.  I  had  also  a  paper  of  identifica- 
tion (a  [KLSsport),  a  most  important  thing  for  a 
traveller  in  Russia.  True,  this  paper  was  only 
a  temporary  one  ;  in  November  its  term  expired. 
My  surname,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
political  exile,  was  certainly  mentioned  in  it, 
and  the  Siberian  police  were  recommended  to 
watch  me.  Such  a  p:issport  was  better  than 
nothing ;  but  wisdom  pointed  to  making  every 
effort  to  avoid  using  it,  if  possible. 

The  first  thing  1  did  was  to  declare  to  the 
Kiakhta  police,  on  their  urging  my  departure — 
1  was  jjcrpctually  being  hunted  in  the  most 
literal  sense  that  I  intended  to  travel  westwards 
to  a  town  called  Tumen,  about  2,300  miles 
distant.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Tum^n 
police,  and  very  likely  the  police  of  intermediate 
places,  would  be  .nt  once  informed  by  wire  that 
I  was  coming.  But,  as  1  could  not  reach  the 
place  in  less  than  six  or  seven  weeks  (there  being 
no  railways  in  Siberia  at  that  time),  suspicion 
would  not  be  aroused  for  some  time.  As  for 
the  police  on  my  supposed  route,  it  was  expected 
that  I  should  go  right  through  without  stopping, 
so  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  them.  I  knew 
also  that  I  should  be  shadowed  by  the  Kiakhta 
police,  but  their  duty  did  not  go  beyond  theit 
own  district.  If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Siberia 
you  will  see  that  Kiakhta  is  approximately  the 
same  distance  from  Tum^n  as  it  is  from  the 
Pacific  shore. 

Still,  the  [jrobleni  of  escape  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  solve.  .M)' health  had  been  considerably 
shattered  in  Kuropean  Russia,  where,  whilst 
nwaiting  trial,  I  had  been  subjected  to  soHttiry 
confinement,  lasting  in  all  over  six  years.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  had  been  through  eleven 
years  of  exile.  Under  the  circumstances,  then, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  maintain  my 
incognito  for  many  weeks — perhaps  months. 
And,  lastly,  whatever  might  be  the  difficulties  of 
a  journey  of  2,660  miles,  part  of  which  lay 
through  absolutely  wild  country,  I  must  complete 
it  and  reach  the  Pacific  Coast  before  the  end  of 
October.  In  November  navigation  ceased,  and 
the  term  of  my  passport  would  have  expired. 
When  I  started  it  was  already  the  middle  of 
August. 

From  Kiakhta  the  high  road  goes  north  as 
far  as  Verkhneondinsk.  Here  it  divides  into 
two  branches.  The  Kiakhta  police  were  very 
naturally  concerned  that,  as  long  as  I  was  in 
their  district,  I  should  do  nothing  to  bring  them 
into  trouble.     The  Chinese  frontier  was  close  at 
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hand,  and  it  was  imporUint  thai  I  should  not 
cross  it.  When  1  started,  therefore,  they  care- 
fully shadowed  me  :  hut  when  they  saw  that 
instead  of  attempting  to  tToss  it  I  went  straight 
north,  they  confined  themselves  to  reporting  to 
the  "I'ranihaykal  governor  that  I  had  left  the 
town  in  the  right  direction.  \V  hen,  however,  I 
reached  Vcrkhncondinsk,  /  htrtstd  east,  and 
threw  my  pursuers  off  my  track. 

I  had  to  drive  with  [xwl-horses,  which  1  did 
srithout  trouble,  like  any  other  passenger.  T 
took,  however,  ever)'  precaution  that  my  name 
.should  not  be  lucJiliontd  .it  any  station.  In 
about  four  days  I  reached  L'hita-  'J'his  was  at 
night.  Next  niorninji,  as  I  stepped  into  the 
room  of  the  clerk  of  the  titatton,  1  saw  the  figure 
of  a  man  clad  in  the  too-well-known  blue 
uniform  of  the  gendarmerie,  leanini,'  over  ihe 
table.  Instinctively  I  turned  bark,  but  at  the 
6ame  moment  the  man  also  turned  his  face  full 


"Vcs,  sir,"  he  nnsweR.*d  *'I  can  drive  two 
stages  without  stopping,  but  only  on  the  eon 
ditton  that  I  h.ive  not  to  wait  long  for  tht- 
passenger. ' 

'■  My  baggage  is  here  and  ready,''  I  said  : 
"  we  have  only  to  put  it  into  the  waggon,  But 
how  will  you  drive?" 

'•Well!"  he  exclahncd,  laconically,  with  a 
flash  in  his  eyes  that  was  familiar  to  me  (he  was 
a  genuine  Siberian  "j-amshchik,"  or  profes- 
sional driver,  who  is  alwa)*s  fond  of  fast  driving): 
and  in  his  language,  "well''  meant  to  go  as 
swiftly  as  the  wind  that  blows  across  the  Siberian 
prairies. 

"Five  roubles,  then,  and  a  good  tip  if  you 
drive  well,''  said  I,  trembling  with  suppressed 
excitemenu 

The  price  was  good.  Ttie  lad  agreed  at  once, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  went  out  of  the  town 
at  a  mad  pace.     1*he   three  big  horses  went  at 
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towards  me,  and,  for  a  moment,  we  stared  at  one 
another.  He  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  of 
the  gendarmerie,  who  had  known  me  very  well 
in  another  \ia.n  of  Siberia,  (ircatly  alarmed,  I 
hurried  nut  of  the  station  and  tried  to  hire  private 
horses.  In  this,  however,  I  was  unsuccessful, 
and  had  to  return  to  the  station.  .As  I  did  so, 
a  Russian  "  troyka,"  or  waggon,  drawn  by  three 
horses,  harnessed  in  the  peculiar  Russian 
fashion,  stopped  ai  the  steps  leading  to  the 
station,  and  the  young  driver,  after  quickly 
tying  the  reins  to  l!»e  box  seat,  jumped  to  ihc 
^ound.     'I'he  team  was  a  good  one. 

"Are  you  louking  lor  a  traveller  eastward?"' 
1  asked. 


full  speed.  The  bells  on  the  harness  tinkled 
triumphantly,  as  if  ihe>'  were  charming  away 
some  evil  demon.  The  driver  shouted  en- 
couragingly to  tlie  horses.  The  \ehiele  jolted 
terribly,  throwing  me  and  my  baggage  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  causing  me  to  he  struck 
on  my  head  and  sides  and  back.  Itut,  at  such  a 
lime,  this  mad  race  was  the  very  thing  which 
brought  peace  and  rest  to  my  fluttering  heart, 
and  I  was  glad  to  endure  it. 

I  had  no  difiiculiy  in  prueunng  horses  farther 
on,  and  1  proceeded  wittiout  delay.  Sometimes 
at  a  station  1  met  an  official  But  my  baggage 
showed  me  to  be  a  man  in  good  circumstances, 
my  demeanour  was  that  of  one  who  is  accus- 
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coined  to  ccHnmand,  my  tips  to  the  drivers  were 
jjoodf  and  my  dress— a  Swedish  leather  jacket 
with  red  hning,  and  top-boots — suggested  that  I 
was  a  retired  officer.  There  was  nothing  to 
arouse  suspicion,  and  all  went  well. 

The  only  hardship  of  the  journey  was  physi- 
cal fatigue.  I  drove  day  and  night.  The 
vehicles,  which  had  to  be  changed  every  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles,  being  mostly  without  any 
springs,  seemed  to  have  been  esi^cially  con- 
-itructed  for  torture,  and  rendere<l  regular  sleep 
in  them  impossible.  As  soon  as  my  wnggon 
stopped  at  the  station,  I  used  to  hurry  In  with 
reeling  gait,  throw  myself  on  a  Ion;,'  bencli  or 
couch,  and  fall  asleep  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eyu. 
The  transfer  of  my  Unggage  to  the  new  waggon, 
and  the  harnessing  of  the  horses,  if  ready  for 
use,  did  not  take  longer  tlian  some  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  I  was  \igorously  shaken  by 
the  shoulder,  made  to  gel  up,  pay  my  fare,  and 
climb  into  my  conveyance  again.  No  wonder 
that  my  head  and  my  whole  body  ached  horribly. 
Indeed,  so  dreadful  was  this  sustaine<l  torture, 
that  I  feel  sure  I  could  never  have  endured  it 
were  it  not  for  the  cver-preseiit  ho|ie  of  esta|)e. 

At    last    I   reached    Sretensk.      Tlnnigh    my 


were  requested  to  write  their  names  and  other 
information  about  themselves  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  hand  it  to  the  first  officer  of  the  ship,  "for 
the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to  the  policeK)flfi(x 
of  Blagoveshchensk."  I  did  not  do  this  writing 
myself,  but  seizing  an  opportunity  when  the  first 
officer  was  alone  in  his  cabin,  I  went  in  and 
answered  everjthing  that  was  asked  me  in  such 
an  inaudible  and  unintelligible  manner^  that  the 
young  man,  in  writing  my  name,  place  of 
residence,  and  {wsition,  made  as  many  errors  as 
there  were  words.  Even  if  the  local  authorities 
had  had  any  warning  to  keep  an  eye  on  me,  they 
could  never  have  guessed  that  I  was  among  the 
[Kissengers  registered  on  that  list.  But  I  had 
another  problem  before  nie :  I  had  to  procure 
shelter  for  several  days  till  the  departure  of  some 
steamer  going  to  the  town  of  Khabarovka. 

I  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  Blagovesh- 
chensk. But  fortunately  I  met  on  landing  a 
little  girl  whose  mother  took  boarders.  As  she 
had  none  at  the  time,  I  engaged  two  Chinamen 
of  the  crew  as  porters  and  went  to  the  house. 
The  ChinamL-n  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
Russian,  and  in  case  of  [jolice  Inquiry,  no 
inforniaticm  (!ould  be  got  out  of  them. 
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journey  had  already  lasted  over  a  fortnight,  I 
had  not  yet  completed  one-fourth  of  It.  From 
Sretensk  I  had  to  sail  several  days  in  a  steamer 
down  the  Shilka  and  Amour  rivers  to  the  town 
of  Blagoveshchensk,  where  I  had  to  change 
steamers.  All  went  well  for  a  time  ;  nobody 
asked  me  my  name  or  my  social  position,  and  I 
enjoyed  my  journey  so  far  as  Blagoveshchensk. 
But  as  we  drew  near  that  town,  all  the  passengers 


I  cannot  say  I  was  comfortable  in  my  new 
abode.  It  was  a  dirty  den,  where  no  one  could 
speak  or  make  any  movement  without  being 
heard  in  the  neighbouring  room  ;  and  as  food  I 
got  for  my  money  something  very  nmeh  like 
roast  bricks  and  boiled  firewood.  The  worst 
thing  was  the  curiosity  of  my  red-nosed  landlady, 
who  pressed  me  with  questions  about  my  past, 
present,  and  future.     But  there  was  no  choice. 
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and  I  kept  for  several  days  as  quiet  as  I  could, 
venturing  to  go  out  only  in  the  dusk  of  the 

evening. 

One  evening,  as  I  crossed  the  street  in  search 
of  information  of  the  steamer  I  was  waiting  for, 
I  suddenly  heard  a  voice  saying,  '*  Excuse  me, 
sir;  is  not  your  surname  Volkhovsky?"  My 
heart  gave  a  fearful  leap ;  I  turned  to  the  speaker, 
steeling  myself  to  be  calm.  He  was  a  man  em- 
ployed in  the  police  service,  whom  I  had  known 
well  some  years  before  in  the  original  place  of  my 
exile.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  policeman  in 
uniform.  I  was  thunderstruck.  My  first  thought 
was  that  they  were  after  me,  and  were  going  to 
arrest  me.  But  I  resolved  not  to  show  alarm 
so  long  as  there  was  any  hope.  So  I  pretended 
to  be  much  pleased  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
friendly  attitude  of  my  unwelcome  acquaintance 
soon  reassured  me — at  least,  for  the  moment. 

"  You  have  not  changed  at  all,"  he  said,  with 
a  complacent  smile.  "And  are  you  going  to 
settle  in  our  city,  or  do  you  intend  to  go 
farther  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  stay  with  you  and  try  to  get 
some  work,"  I  answered. 

"  All  right,  all  right !  I  am  very  gbd,"  he 
exclaimed. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,"  I  §aid,  eager  to  get 
away. 

*'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  expect  you  are  going  to  call  at 
the  police-office  soon,"  he  remarked,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  under  police  surveillance; 
and  after  shaking  hands  we  parted. 

I  returned  home,  outwardly  quiet  and  appar- 
ently undisturbed,  but,  in  fact,  I  had  no  peace 
whatever.  I  expected  every  moment  to  be 
visited  by  the  police,  as  I  had  not  shown  them 
my  passport,  and  had  thereby  violated  a  general 
and  very  well-known  rule.  Every  opening  of 
the  outer  door  set  my  heart  beating  in  expecta- 
tion of  coming  ruin. 

But  no  police  came.  The  two  fellows  I  had 
met  in  the  street  seemed  to  have  conceived  no 
suspicions  of  me,  and  were  evidently  patiently 
waiting  till  I  should  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  office  of  my  own  accord.  In  the  meantime 
another  meeting  awaited  me,  which  was  of  a 
very  different  character.  I  hit  on  a  real  and 
reliable  friend— a  gold-miner,  who  had  come 
to  town  on  business  from  the  mines,  and  was 
going  to  spend  a  few  days.  He  very  generously 
undertook  to  procure  me  a  steamer-ticket  and 
th^  necessary  equipment,  thus  enabling  me  to 
remain  in  my  den  till  the  very  hour  of 
departure. 

When  at  length,  after  a  seemingly  inter- 
minable period  of  sickening  suspense,  the 
steamboat  paddled  off  the  quay  with  myself  on 
board  among  a  crowd  of  passengers,  I  felt  that 


once  more  I  had  escaped  immediate  danger; 
but  for  how  long?  In  the  meantime  I  was 
sailing  down  the  mighty  Amour  in  the  direction 
of  Khabarovka.  But  I  had  to  pay  heavily  for 
that  pleasure.  For  economy  I  had  embarked 
in  the  steerage,  which  meant  the  bare  deck,  with 
no  other  shelter  than  an  awning,  that  left  the 
four  sides  unprotected.  The  weather  was  in- 
tensely cold,  and  rain  poured  down  day  after 
day. 

As  the  voyage  lasted  a  whole  week,  I  was 
chilled  to  the  very  bone,  notwithstanding  that  I 
wore  a  heavy  fur  overcoat.  There  was  no 
posiiihility  of  any  exercise,  so  crammed  was  the 
steerage.  At  night,  when  a  great  many  pas- 
sengers stretched  themselves  on  the  deck  for 
sleep,  one  could  not  take  a  step  without  tread- 
ing on  somebody's  foot,  or  hand,  or  even  nose. 
In  the  daytime  drunken  gold-miners  revelled 
and  fought  alternately,  now  tumbling  down 
upon  me,  now  forcing  me  to  drink  with  them. 
I  was  very  much  afraid  that  my  health  would 
give  way  under  the  strain  of  anxiety.  But  the 
worst  was  yet  before  me.  From  the  other 
passengers  I  learned  that  on  our  arrival- at 
Khabarovka,  nobody  would  be  permitted  to 
land  H«///  Ais  passport  had  bttn  inspected  by  the 
hical police.  To  a\oid  this  I  formed  a  plan  to 
land  frotti  the  steamer  at  a  village  before  the 
terminus,  and  then  reach  the  town  in  some  other 
way.  Finding  out  in  my  guide-book  the  village 
which  seemed  most  convenient,  I  asked  the 
captain  to  land  me  theie.  He  consented  at 
once.  But  we  steamed  on  and  on,  and  when  at 
length  I  reminded  him  of  my  request  he  replied 
that  we  had  already  |Kissed  the  place  long  ago. 
As  I  burst  into  an  indignant  protest,  the  captain 
offered  to  land  me  at  the  last  post  station  before 
Khabarovka.  I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
rountry,  and,  imagining  the  place  to  be  a  village 
from  which  I  could  easily  reach  the  town,  I 
agreed  to  his  proposal. 

The  steamer  stopped,  a  l)oat  was  launched, 
and  I  went  with  my  baggage  to  the  shore.  I 
was  somewhat  puzzled,  for  the  bank  looked  un- 
inhabited and  marshy  in  the  distance.  But  the 
boatman  assured  me  that  the  station  was  not  far 
off,  and  so  viith  some  reluctance  I  landed.  The 
boat  returned,  the  steamer  churned  on  her  way, 
and  I  was  left  in  the  position  of  a  new  Robinson 
Crusoe.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  building  or 
human  habitation  within  the  field  of  my  vision. 
Far  in  the  distance,  something  white  was  to  be 
seen,  but  that  looked  like  a  tent.  I  at  once 
started  in  that  direction.  After  spending  half 
an  hour  or  so  in  forcing  my  way  through  shrubs 
and  stumbling  over  fallen  trees,  I  found  that  a 
stream  of  considerablesizelaybetween  me  and  the 
tent,  which  was  still  too  distant  to  be  seen  dearly. 
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I  therefore  started  to  walk  up-stream  in  order  to 
find  a  place  shallow  enough  to  wade  across.  I 
walked  for  another  half-hour  without  any  success. 
Being  compelled  by  marshes  and  thickets  to 
alter  my  course  several  times,  I  finally  lost  sight 
of  the  stream  altogether,  and  after  rambling 
about  a  good  deal  came,  to  my  great  surprise 
and  disappointment,  to  the  very  spot  where  I  had 
left  my  baggage. 

The  reader  may  imagine  my  sute  of  mind.  I 
resumed  my  journey  once  more  in  a  new  direc- 
■  tion.  This  time  I  caught  sight  of  the  tent,  and 
quickening  my  pace  1  reached  it  at  last.  It 
was  the  temporary  camp  of  some  half-a-dozen 
soldiers,  who  were  storing  hay  for  the  use  of 
their  battalion.  One  of  them  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  and  gazed  at  me  with  much 
amazement.  I  at  once  entered  into  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  about  the  supjrosed  "  village,"  the 
horses,  and  my  intention  to  reach  Khabnrovka  ; 
but  every  exchange  of  (jucstion  and  answer  raised 
my  interlocutor's  surprise  and  my  own  alarm,  and 
even  horror.  What  transpired  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  was  this  :  I  had  been  landed  o/i  an 
uninhabited  island  in  the  mij^hfy  Amour!  And 
not  only  was  there  no  habitation  on  the  island, 
but  even  on  the  adjoining  mainland  then; 
was  no  village  at  all.  The  so-called  "station" 
was  nothing  but  a  lonely  house,  in  ivliich 
an  old  hermit  lived  during  the  summer 
months.  There  were  no  horses  at  this  station, 
as  comnmnii-ation  by  post-horses  existed  only 
during  winter-time.  The  soldiers  on  the  island 
had  some  horses  certainly,  but  they  were  useless, 
as  the  great  river  flowed  I  )et\veen  us  and 
Khabarovka.  As  for  taking  me  tliere  in  a 
boat,  the  soldier  declined  to  do  so,  as  he  and 
his  comrades  were  too  busy. 

We  gazed  for  a  while  at  one  another,  without 
uttering  a  word.  I  was  struck  dumb  by  my 
position,  and  the  soldier  could  not  conceive 
how  I  could  have  put  myself  into  it.  I  called 
myself  a  merchant.  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  sec 
an  agent  on  shore,  and  explained  how  tlio 
captain  had  cheated  me.  The  soldier  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  my  difficulty  and  was  very 
kind.  He  offered  me  his  frugal  meal  of  dark 
rye  bread  and  potato-soup,  and  made  excuse  for 
its  being  so  iX)or.  Then  he  said  he  would 
"talk  to  the  boys"  about  me.  After  a  while 
they  decided  to  take  me  to  town  in  a  boat. 

At  my  request  the  soldiers  landed  me,  not  in 
the  general  harbour,  but  at  a  iwint  of  the  shore 
where  they  usually  landed  themselve-s,  and  where 
they  had  a  special  boat-keeper.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  was  that,  belonging  to  the 
<^cial  class,  the  soldiers  and  the  place  in  their 
possession  were  free  from  police  sui)ervision. 
Leaving  my  baggage  with    the    soldier   boat- 


keeper,  I  went  to  the  town,  rented  the  6rst 
private  room  I  could  find,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  was  successfully  installed  in  that  dreaded 
place,  Khabarovka,  without  any  meeting  with 
the  police. 

I  now  felt  almost  happy.  But  it  wa.s  not  to  be 
for  long.  As  I  was  walking  next  day  along  the 
main  street  of  the  place,  one  of  my  late  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  steamer— a  peasant— greeted 
me.  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then,  after 
looking  cautiously  around,  he  said  in  an  under- 
tone, "  I  wish  to  tell  you  something  privately 
that  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  you.  After  you 
left  the  steamer,  there  was  a  talk  between  the 
captain  and  one  of  the  passengers,  who  is  an 
insi)ector  of  prisons.  I  overheard  it.  The 
ins[X'ctor  insisted  that  you  were  an  escaped 
e\ile,  and  they  resolved  to  give  notice  of  you  to 
the  Chief  of  Police  in  Khabarovka  as  soon  as 
they  arrived." 

I  now  understood  everything— the  trick  the 
captain  had  played  upon  me;  the  way  the 
inspector  whom  I  had  noticed  on  the  steamer 
ylared  at  me,  and  the  fact  that  two  other  passen- 
i^crs  whom  I  had  met  the  day  before  in  the 
town  were  so  evidently  startled  at  seeing  me. 

No  doubt  the  local  police  were  by  this  time 
on  the  alert ;  very  likely  they  had  sent  to  the 
island,  which  I  had  already  left  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Russian  army  I  Should  I  have 
lime,  I  wondered,  to  embark  on  a  further 
journey  before  I  was  detected?  How  could  I 
escape  detection  while  taking  my  ticket  ?  For, 
according  to  the  stringent  police  rules  of  the 
place,  the  passports  of  travellers  had  to  be 
examined  before  the  tickets  were  issued  for  the 
steamer.  Whatever  awaited  me,  there  was  only 
one  way  of  nieetnig  the  danger :  to  look  it 
straight  in  the  face.  Without  delay,  I  went  to 
the  harbour  with  all  my  belongings.  The  clerk 
was  at  his  post  in  the  booking-office.  I  asked 
for  a  ticket.  Imagine  my  feelings,  after  having 
succeeded  so  far. 

"  Your  passport,  please,"  he  said. 

With  a  beating  heart  I  took  out  my  passport 
and  handed  it  to  him.  He  read  it  very  atten- 
tively, paused,  read  it  again,  and  then  was  silent 
for  a  while.  I  expected  him  every  moment  to 
return  me  the  paper,  advising  me  to  get  a  special 
permit  from  the  police,  as  I  was  a  political  exile. 
1  shall  never  forget  those  moments  —  they 
seemed  endless  !  ....  At  last  he  folded  the 
passport,  stamped  a  ticket  for  me,  and  handed 
out  both  without  a  word.  I  gave  a  sigh  of 
indescribable  relief. 

With  this  ticket  in  my  hand  1  went  on  board 
a  litde  river  steamer.  More  than  6oo  miles  still 
lay  between  me  and  the  sea.  I  had  to  sail  up 
the  River  Oussouri,  then  up  its  tributary,  Soun- 
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gachi,  cliangc  there  iiUu  a  smaller  stL'ainer  in 
cross  llic  Haiika  Lake,  and  ihcn  finally  travel 
the  last  iwit  of  the  way  h\  post-wagyon.  Unas 
now  September  ;  the  winter  post  communication 
had  not  yet  begun  in  this  sriintilY-populaicd 
countrv  :  while  the  steamers— the  only  means 
oFconinjiinication  in  the  summer  season  were 
now  making  their  last  journey.  Kver>thing  was 
uncertain.  I  did  not  know  whether  we  could 
sail  up  tlie  whole  of  the  rivers,  because  thev 
were  unusually  shallow  that  year.  It  was  doubt- 
ful, too,  whether  the  other  steamer  would  come 
over  the  lake ;  and  supposing  both  these  diffi- 
culties   were    met    succe.ssfuHv  —  it    was    still 


on.  1  Imught,  with  two  fellow  -  travL-IIers,  a 
rather  frail  boat  for  a  ridiculously  high  price, 
and  taking  with  us  three  Chinamen,  we  procL-eded 
up  the  river,  sometimes  rowing,  and  sometimes 
walking  on  the  bank  while  the  Chinese  dragged 
the  btKU.  After  one  day's  trial  we  knew  that 
we  could  not,  going  at  this  pace,  reach  the  lake 
of  Hanka  in  lime.  At  one  moment  I  thought 
that  ail  my  plans  were  ruined.  But,  after  much 
worry,  and  still  more  talk  with  the  people  at  the 
finit  village  we  eame  lo,  I  fotmd  that  it  was 
])ossibIe  to  cross  the  territory  on  horscliaek. 
The  very  ne\t  morning  I  started,  riding  one 
horse  and  having  part  of  my  baggage  on  another. 


"•rrrii  a  mmtinc  hrabt  i  took  oti  uv  i-AwniiT.' 


uncertain  whether  our  steamer  would  reach  her 
destination  in  lime  to  catch  the  other. 

In  spite  of  all  these  uncertainties,  however, 
the  sail  up  the  River  ( (iissouri  was  a  pleasant 
one.  Scores  of  big  fish  were  cast  on  the  banks 
by  the  stream  and  lay  there  motionless,  their 
silver  scales  glittering  in  the  sun.  Sometimes 
the  river  was  .so  crowded  with  a  kind  of  salmon, 
that  e\eiy  turn  of  the  paddle  killed  dozens. 
But  one  thing  caused  me  alarm  :  the  farther  we 
went,  the  shallower  grew  the  rivL-r.  At  last  we 
ran  aground.  The  raptiin  gave  out  that  the 
pa'isengers  had  to  choose  between  returning  and 
landing  «t  the  nearest  village.     I  resolved  to  go 


My  guide  soiuctimes  walked  and  sometimes  rode 
the  pack-horse.  The  rest  of  my  belongings  1 
left  behind,  vvithout  any  hope  of  ever  getting 
them  again. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The  prairies 
with  their  high  grass  stretched  infinitely  before 
uie.  The  air  was  chilly,  but  pure  and  fragrant, 
'['he  distant  horizon  and  the  peaceful  scenery  of 
the  virgin  country  suggested  freedom  and 
happiness.  I  was  tnivelling  south,  and  it  grew 
milder  and  milder  as  I  rode  on.  The  general 
as[Kci  of  the  country  changed  altogether.  It 
was  very  di^'erent  from  anything  I  had  seen  in 
Siberia  before,  and  also  from  the  comman  ■•' 
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about  that  country  circulating  abroad.  Pine 
and  fir  were  replaced  by  oak  and  beech.  I  saw 
now  herds  of  deer ;  and  pheasants  and  wood- 
cock flew  out  of  the  grass  from  under  the  very 
■  feet  of  the  horsec. 

I  was  travelling  in  coni[>any  with  several 
Chinamen,  and  their  queer  figures  and  their 
monotonously    pathetic    songs    added    to   the 


an  English  steamer.  And  I  went  on  fxnrrl^ 
a  hired  boat,  as  any  other  townsman  wuuld  have 
done.  Once  on  board  I  asked  to  Mrt*  tlir 
captain.  \*ery  soon  a  tall,  stout,  \igorous 
looking  man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
passage  where  I  was  waiting,  and  ue  weal 
together  to  the  dining-room. 

I  was  \ery  nervous.     My  knomknlge  of  the 


.'      I* 


N'    ANirniEH. 


picturesqueness  of  the  sclmc.  I'ir>i'iitl\  nil 
sign  of  cultivation  tlisappLartd.  At  l.i>t  we 
came  to  a  station-house  -  a  loncl)  ImilJin^  in  tlii: 
midst  of  a  dreary  desi-rt.  U  w.is  tin-  '•abomi- 
nation of  desolation."  The  intin-  lurniturc  of 
the  t%vo  rooms  for  travclliri  was  a  r<iiii;h  tahK-. 
There  was  no  food  to  lie  procnrttl.  fMi'])!  a 
single  fish.  Tlie  stalion-kL-epcr  h;i(l  sumu  r)L- 
bread  besides  this,  but  Ik;  coukl  tint  sliare  it 
with  us  for  fear  of  starvation  afterwanls.  Having 
some  tea  with  me,  but  notbing  to  make  it  in,  I 
was  compelled  lo  use  .no  old  gunpowder  raiiister 
as  a  teapot.  I  had  come  late  to  the  station, 
and  was  tired  out  by  a  long  journey.  Hut  I 
had  to  lie  down  and  sleep  on  the  Lare  fltior. 
Luckily  this  was  the  last  station  before  l.ake 
Hanka,  and  next  day  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  the  lake  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer  that 
was  to  make  her  last  journey  for  f/int  season. 
Having  crossed  Hanka,  I  travelled  a  distance  of 
some  140  English  miles  liy  [xist-waggon ;  then,  at 
last,  I  found  myself  in  Vladivostock,  the  Siberian 
port  of  the  Pacific.  It  was  October.  My 
journey  across  Siberia  had  lasted  in  all  about 
two  months,  and  now  \  was  at  its  final  })oint. 

At  Vladivostock  I  tried  to  get  information 
about  all  the  foreign  vessels  in  the  harbour.  I 
found  that,  though  there  were  four  (all  of  different 
nationalities),  my  best  plan  was  to  go  on  board 


I'.iigli^li  laiiL;iia^e  was  at  this  time  of  a  kind  I 
must  call  r.itlier  ornantental  than  useful.  I 
coulct  re.'itl  an  ICrglish  book  with  the  help  of  a 
dictionary.  I  could  say  a  few  st-ntences  in 
Knglisli  of  the  tlrawiuL;  room  tyixf — just  enough 
linglish  111  show  iliat  I  was  "an  etilightened 
Russian.'  Si  ill,  I  had  my  Kus.sian-English 
(liciionary  with  me,  and  1  resolved  to  do  my 
I. est. 

■•|)n  yoLi  take  pa>>engers  for  Japan?"  I 
asked.  Icing  \ery  uncerlain  wliether  I  had  con- 
structed or  pronounced  my  senttnce  projjerly. 

"  ^'e.'^,''  answered  tiie  captain,  and  at  once 
began  to  tell  me  almut  the  voyage.  1  was  too 
perplexed  to  make  liead  or  tail  of  his  remarks.  I 
iieard  him  mention  Manila,  Singaiwre,  Liverpool, 
Shanghai,  and  Japan  ;  but  wliat  had  he,  and 
what  had  I,  to  do  with  all  these  places?  Was  I 
to  call  with  him  at  all  these  points,  or  did  he 
mention  them  merely  to  im|)ress  me  with  the 
greatness  and  ubiquity  of  Lnglish  seamanship? 
I  must  confess.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
.  Singapore.  China,  Manila,  and  all  the  captain's 
words  (which  he  pronounced  very  quickly),  made 
rapid  somersaults  in  my  bewildered  brain,  and  I 
sat  there,  my  dictionary  in  hand,  a  hel|>less  and 
pitiful  specimen  of  humanity. 

After  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  I  began  to 
understand  that,  whatever  other  course  the  ship 
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might  take,  she,  at  all  events,  would  go  to  Japan 
and  put  into  some  Japanese  jiort. 

"1  suppose,"  I  then  proceeded,  "that  it 
makes  nu  difference  whether  a  passenger  has 
any  ixiss|)ort  or  not  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,'  observed 
the  captain,  reluctantly,  and  he  would  have  called 
for  some  nieniber  of  the  shi|)'s  company,  but  I 
stopiJed  him  immediately. 

"  Please,''  1  said,  "do  not  sumnum  anybody. 
I  wish  to  talk  only  to  you  in  private.  I  lan 
explain  myself  to  vou,"  I  continued.  *'  l-'roni  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Russian  official,  the  want  of  a 
passport  makes  a  vury  yreat  difference,  nobody 
iieing  |iermitted  to  i;o  out  of  the  empire  without 
a  special  '  foreign  '  [lassport,  whicli  is  not 
granted  to  everybody,  I  shoukl  like  to  know, 
however,  whetlier  in  iv///- opinion  it  makts  any 
difference?  "' 

I'he  c-aptain  was  silent.  He  was  thinking, 
while  1  anxiously  watched  his  face.  At  last  he 
resumed  the  conversation.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  insufficiently  informed  on  the  matter, 
and,  therefore,  rather  undecided.  I  then  played 
what  I  thought  was  my  last  card.  In  my  breast 
pocket  I  had  two  photographs :  the  one  of 
(ieorge  Kennan,  the  famous  American  who 
revealed  to  the  civili/ed  world  the  horrors  of 
Siberia,  and  the  other  of  his  wife.  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Kennan  when  he  was 
travelling  across  Siberia :  and,  later  on,  I 
received  from  him  those  two  portraits,  with  kind 
words  of  esteem  and  sympathy  written  on  i!iem. 
I  now  showed  them  to  tlje  captain,  and  asked 
him  to  consider  whether  such  tokens  of  friend- 
ship were  likely  to  be  given  to  a  man  unwortliy 
of  regard.     My  card  was  well  played,  and  it  won. 

"Come  on  Wednesday  witli  your  luggage,'' 
said  the  ca|)tain  at  last,  to  my  \ery  great  relief 
I  shook  hands  with  him  and  returned  to  the 
town. 

On    Wednesday    I    hired    a    Corean    street- 


porter,  and  had  my  baggage  carried  on  board 
the  steamer,  but  the  captain  said  the  loading 
was  not  yet  over,  and  I  must  come  the  next 
day.  Every  additional  hour  spent  in  the  town 
was  an  additional  risk,  so,  as  a  precaution,  I 
spent  my  lime  hiding  in  the  bushes  on  the 
outskirts  of  Vladivostock.  I  went  through 
strong  emotions  during  that  tirne. 

Next  day  the  weather  was  stormy,  and  when  I 
went  to  the  wharf  no  Cliinaman  dared  go  out 
ill  an  open  boat.  'Pliis  was  a  terrible  moment: 
my  luggage  an<l  the  greater  jjart  of  my  money 
were  already  on  board,  but  if  I  did  not  reach 
the  steamer  tn  time,  she  would  not  wait  for  me. 
At  la«t  a  CJiinese  lad,  tempted  by  about  six 
shillings,  ventured  to  take  me,  and  though  tossed 
about  like  a  cockle-shell  l)y  the  angry  waves, 
and  saturated  with  water  and  spray,  we  reached 
our  destination. 

As  wu  drew  near  the  steamer,  1  saw  the 
captain  on  deck  talkiiii^wilh  two  Russian  officers. 
Half  hiding  my  fact;  in  my  handkerchief,  I 
ordered  my  l)oatman  to  go  round  the  ship.  As 
we  again  came  up  opposite  the  gangway,  no  one 
was  lo  be  seen  on  board;  the  captain  had 
evidently  noticed  me  and  taken  the  officers  to 
his  cabin.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  deck,  the 
steward  whispered  to  me  to  follow  him,  and  he 
took  me  to  a  good  hiding-place.  This  was  my 
last  experii.nce  of. solitary  confinement. 

'I'he  next  day  I  was  on  the  deck  of  the  ship 
as  she  ploughed  the  waves  seaward.  My  task  was 
accomplished,  and  I  looked  back  at  the  fast- 
receding  Russian  shore.  It  seemed  to  fly  from 
me.  Many  of  my  hopes  were  buried  in  that 
land  :  iIurL-  I  had  been  robbed  of  many  near  and 
dear  to  me.  liut  that  was  the  land  where  my 
own  beauiilul  language  was  spoken  ;  that  was  the 
country  which  held  all  I   lo%ed  and  ail  I  was 

proud  of      Shall  1  ever  see  her  again  ? 

So  in  the  first  moments  of  glorious  freedom  the 
sadness  of  parting  overshadowed  my  soul. 


A  perfect  photographic  revelation  1o  those  people  who  have  taken    part  in  the  newspaper  controversv 

as  to  whether  women  should  work.     Actual  photographs  frotn  savage  lands,  showing  women  engaged 

in  labour  which  in  civilized  communities  :'  always  done  by  men. 


HOUI.IJ  WomLii  Work?*  li.i-, 
been  nsked,  quite  lately,  in  large 
capital  letters,  in  a  daily  |ki[)^t,  and 
the  quL-atioii  has  been  answcrc-d 
by  many  scores  of  Il-iicts  from 
people  who  know  alt  about  it,  and  disflgreo 
with  each  other  in  every  possible  way  on  every 
available  point.  Whctlicr  women  should  work, 
or  whether  they  bhould  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  great  many  of  them  <lo,  and  the  world 
will  Iiave  to  become  a  very  different  pbce 
before  they  are  able  to  leave  oCT.  even  in  this 
country. 

Among  the  many  virtues  of  the  noble  &ivage 
extolled  by  theorists  and  celebrated  in   song, 
some  |>ersuiis  are  apt  to  forget  his  uruoiumonly 
fjood  notions  of  getting  an  easy  time  for  him- 
self, and  forcing  his  unfortunate  squaw  into  all 
the  hard  work.     He  is  much  the  same,  wherever 
you  find  him,  is  the  noble  savage :  when  he  is 
not  eatinji;  his  enemies  without  vcjieiabk-s  he  is 
lying  on  his  back  in  the  nioiii  comfortable  [>lace 
he  can  Hnd,  while  his  wife  drags  and  digs  nnd 
drudges  generally,  under  t)ie  occasional  stimulus 
of  a    stick.     And 
you    find    the 
noble    savage    in 
otiwr    places    Ik-- 
side  Africa  ;  tbere 
itre    varieties     in 
l'2uro}K',  it  ts  said. 
Even    the   gallant 
frenchman     of 
agricultural      pur 
suits    doesn't 
drudge  more  than 
he  need  when  he 
can  find  a  woni.ui 
to  drudge  for  him  ; 
and    there  /ruve 
been    whispers, 
even  in  ,[his  happy 
land   of   Kngl.tnd, 
of     the      popular 
male  profession  of 
"  washerwoman's 
huslxind." 

In  Tunis,  now  a 
dependency  of 
that  s.tme  Ailbiii 


France,    the   inlelligent   iigriculturist  harnrsses^ 
his    donkey   and    his    wife    to    a    plough,    antJI 
such   is    his    fine   .sense  of  courtesy    toward   sk\ 
hdy  (.1  sense  of  courtesy   ira|iorted.   (KrhaiisJ 
from  France)  that  he  allows  his  wife  to  ukei 
precedence  of  the  quadruped,  and  pull  in  front.! 
I'his  chivalrous  consideration   would   seem    to 
i::trry  its  own  reward  in  L-nse  the  donkey  happens 
to  be  la/y  or  stubborn,  for  then  the  honoured, 
'■leader"  is  conveniently  placed  to  pull  along 
the  whole  train,  donkey,  plough,  and  all.     We; 
reproduce  a  pholografih  represcr.iing  this  amialde 
domestic  arrangement,   thougit    in   this   picture 
the  lady  may  possibly   tx'    the    mother  of  the 
excellent  husbam-lman  in  the  rear*  to  judge  from 
her  apparent  age.    Though  possibly  ploughing 
fields  in  harness  with  a  donkey  may  be  one  of 
the  things  that   "  make  a   woman    seem   old 
sooner  than  n  man,'*  tu  quote  the  advertisement. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  such  is  his  affectionate 
piide  in  the  beauty  of  the  lady's  feet,  that  thif 
gentleman  prefers  her  to  plough  vnih  them  bare, 
while  he  selfdenyingly   wears  the  one  pair  of 
boots  avaiLible  on  his  own  feet-     Here  again  hts 
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lovinfi  consideration  has  its  reward,  for  truly  the 
ground  is  rough,  and  prickly  with  stubble,  and 
it  is  pliin  tliat  he  finds  the  l>oots  n  comfort.  It 
is  not  easy  lo  sec  whether  the  donkey  is 
shod    or    not,    but    probnSIy    he  is ;  because 

onkeys  cost    money,   and  it  would  be    cruel 
as  well  as  U'ld  business)  to  ruin  bis  poor  hoofs 

n  the  hard  ground.     It  ;iffords  rather  n  qiuint 
conunentary   to  observe    in    the   large   origin, 
I'lioli>^rjph    the    words 
one  shaft  of  the  plough. 
(iistinguishable    on    the 

uniortunately,  but  there  is  an  odd  incongruity 
aljout  iu  The  good  solid  whip  in  the  gentle- 
man's Iiand  bf.irs  no  iMitent  ascription,  and  is 
prulwhly  the  gi_nticinan's  own  invention.  The 
donkey  is  not  a  big  one,  but  that  is  a  misfortune 
<>l  race.  All  the  donke>s  in  Tunis  are  suwll  - 
not  much  bijrgcr  than  Newfoundland  dogs— :uid 
it  Attn  been  slid  that  'I'unis  is  not  the  only  plan; 
where  a  woman  lias  found  herself  tied  tu  a  little 
ilonkcy. 

Farther  south  in  Africa  we  come  upon  the  less 
advanced  savage,  who  has  no  plough  and  no 
donkey.  Uut  Providence  does  not  desert  him, 
fur  he  has  women  and  ulso  a  whip,  and  he  gei-< 
wi.rk  done  somehow  without  injuring  his  own 
health.  'laveta  is  a  place  150  miles  from  the  Kast 
("oast  of  Afriia, and  thiriy-jive  mites  from  Mount 
Kilimandjaro.  1 1  has  un  aeti%  c  nii>si>inary 
svltlemeni,  with  the  elegant  title  "  Mahoo," 
whiuli  means  "Happy  l-and,"  though  it  doesn't 
sound  like  iL  Hut  niis-sioiuiriesnoiwiih^tanding, 
the  'I'aveian  keeps  his  wortiankind  at  it  in  the 
lields,  ns   may  t«-.  seen  from   t)ur   next    pholo- 


gra[ih,  wherein  a  group 
of  thcoi  may  be  ob- 
served hoeing,  with 
what  look  uncommonly 
like  ndzcs.  It  is  good 
work  for  the  ladies' 
muscles,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived by  a  glance  at 
the  biceps  of  the  fair 
young  thing  at  the  ex- 
treme right.  Maternal 
duties  are  no  excuse  for 
neglect  of  the  invigorat- 
ing pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture, as  may  be  observed 
in  the  case  of  (he  matron 
in  the  middle,  who 
carries  a  good,  large, 
licalthy  Iwby  slung  over 
the  small  of  her  back, 
by  way  of  counter- 
balance to  n  good, 
large,  healthy  hoe  in 
front.  The  next  photo- 
graph also  illustrates  this  rule.  U  shows  two 
women  gleaners  carrying  the  rt-suli  of  iheir 
bbours  wrapiK-d  in  mats  on  their  heads.  One 
carries  a  bundle  three  or  four  times  the  size  of 
that  crowning  her  comiK'uiiou.  and  it  is  this 
hcavily-ladon  one  that  also  carries  a  shiny  black 
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l«ibv  in  the  a'gulalion  pcKiiinn.  >Ve  reproduce 
also  anollKT  Tavt-ta  plioti>Hniph,  showin-^ 
Chinibi  women  carrying  nalcr.  It  would  not 
seem  very  i-asy  lo  linri  a  photoj^raph  of  a  'I'livcta 
mail  doing  ;inyilung  in  p.irtinilar,  but  here  are 
ihe  women  as  active  as  you  pli-asc,  and  at  It-nsi 
It  can  htr  !iaid  ihat  they  arc  mil  I)arne^i>ed 
with  dotikL->'s. 

Not  so  very  far 
from  Taveia  (as 
distances  ^o  in 
Africa)  !!•  the 
island  and  port 
of  Za  n/.i  bar. 
Here  nlso,  in 
;iccordanc"c  with 
ihc  good  old 
Africa  n  and 
Oricnial  custom, 
the  labourers  are 
women.  Wogivi 
a  photograph  «.f 
somethinj;  near  a 

score  of  bdv 
coal-whippers, 
trimmers,  and 
heavers.  Thi-'v 
.n  r  e  S  w  a  h  i  1 1 
women,  niul  tlit-y 
are  about  the  Ih-si 
workers  anion}! 
natives  on  all  iht- 
African  Kast 
CoasL  They  fill 
barges  wiib  coal 
for  the  steamers 


in  Zan/iU-vr  harbour,  and  they  wot 
fourticn  honrs  a  day— somtOiiiit;  like  a 
good  day's  work  in  swelterrn};  /jHMi\)aT. 
And  they  do  very  lillle  dawilling,  u>o. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  fmiml  worth  the  money 
to  pay  theui  fArrt  lima  the  »)rdinary 
rate  of  wages  for  native  Inlnjur  in  those 
Iiart<i.  It  might  be  supposetl  ihat  the 
African  lord  of  creation  would  lie 
shamci]  iiitu  sotnclhin^  like  activity  t»y 
the  rcflcdion  that  the  while  man  con- 
siders hiH  u'ifi'  worth  ihri.'e  limes  as 
much  as  him«.-lf  at  manual  ki)>our.  Hut 
the  .African  lord  of  creation  isn't  sucb 
a  fool :  he  lays  hold  of  the  triple  pay, 
and  is  jH-rfcclIy  contented.  Sometimes 
he  is  .1  slave-owner,  owning  a  good 
number  of  these  women— indeed,  most 
of  them  are  slaves.  Then  he  draws 
their  triple  pay  nwiny  times  over,  oikI  is 
very  happy,  for  the  women  cost  very 
little  to  keep.  And  it  is.  plain  to  ibc 
most  inex|»ericnred  eye  that  iheir  dress- 
maker's bills  are  never  anythinj;  yreat-  But 
in  default  of  lx:iiig  over-dressed,  they  are 
jicncrousty  provided  with  very  fine  and  lan;e 
shovels  —  much  more  u-ieful  implements  than 
bibs  and  nickers. 

I.eavingAfric:i  and  just  stepping  acros.s  to  India, 
we  come  upon  the  scene  of  many  centuries  of 
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horrible  opprcss^ion  .luil  tyranny,  only  broken  nt 
list  by  English  rule.  Soint:  of  it  still  runuins, 
and  probably  the  injiisiices  inherent  in  the  casto 
system  will  ne\  cr  be  got  rid  of  in  any  measurable 
length  of  time.  Our  next  two  photoginphs 
represent  women  gleaners  of  the  "pullaynn" 
class-  the, most  (ics|ti*ed  nnd  oppres>'td  class  in 
all  India.  Where  Enylishmen  eollect,  these 
unhippy  wrtitrhes  are  able  to  avail  themsehes 
of  some  of  the  cl^nienlarj-  rights  of  hum.in 
creatures ;  hut 
Englishmen  ctiii 
he  fvcrywhere  in 
InJin,  and  they 
tMn't  sec  every- 
thing, so  that  in 
gentrni)  the  hves 
of  the  puliayans 
iire  scarce  worth 
living.  In  iht? 
eyes  of  English 
law,  of  course, 
they  arc  free,  ;ui<l 
linve  equal  li.iihts 
with  otIiL'rs.  Hut, 
in  fact,  ihcy  are 
worse  than  slaves 
iiy  rciMin  of  the 
tyranny  of  the 
higher  castes  of 
natives.  They 
are  excluded  from 
many  villages  and     ~rrvma\ 
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towns    by    the 
mere    force    of 

{)ublic  hatred  and 
contempt  among 
the  other  natives. 
The  first  of  the 
two  plioto^nphs 
represents  a  scene 
in  C  o  1 1  a  y  a  m  , 
where  there  is 
an  English  mis- 
sionary centre.  It 
is  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  the 
rice-fields  are 
flooded  deep. 
Tour  women  of 
the  pullayan  cbss 
arc  gleaning,  by 
means  of  lai^e 
baskets  used  fish- 
netwise  in  the 
water.  At  a  first 
glance  they  may 
U'ketir.  be  supposed 
to  be  wearing 
fashionable  lx)nncts  or  hats ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  headgear  is  a  receptacle  (made  of 
rush)  for  the  rice  they  gather.  In  the  rear  men 
are  seen  in  boats—boats  called  wallums. 

The  second  of  the  photographs  shows  the 
same  four  women  walking  home  after  their 
day's  work,  carrying  their  little  capture  of  rite 
nn  tlicit  heads,  in  one  hand  the  basket  and  in 
the  other  a  few  sticks  nherewith  to  cook  the 
rice.      It  u'ill   be  obser^-ed  that   thev  are  not 
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li'nlking  along  the  high  rnnd,  as  they  luvc  a  per- 
fect right  to  da,  by  English  law  established.  They 
arc  pickinj;  their  »v.iy  as  best  they  can  alon;i  the 
banks  separating  the  rire-fields.  'I'h.it  is  because 
un  thcroads  tliey  may  meet  citheniativesof  hijrher 
caste,  nho  would  instantly  dri%e  thein  ofl"  the 
hti;hway.  And  it  must  be  remeniberetl  that  any 
Englishman  interfering  would  incur  the  charge 
of  oiiimying  native  religious  prejudices.  Still, 
they  i/t;  often  inlcrfcrc— when  they  are  there  to 
see. 

Next  we  have  a  picture  from  Xarihcrn  Indli, 
of  a  number  of  women  (jf  a  less  sorrowful  elass 


of  bread-fruit  nil   o\xt  the   island.     Mangoes/ 
oranges,   bananas,  yams,   taro  root,  pine-appk-s, 
sweet  potatoes,  guavas,  aIlij;aloi-pears,  melons — j 
all  grow   by  themselves    everywhere,  so  thai  a 
desptTate  joker  might  Hescril>e  the  island  as  oiiei 
great  howling  dessert.  Candle-nuts  there  are,  also, 
which  niijy  be  used   for  lighting  purposes.     If! 
ymi  like  to  sleep  out  of  doors  under  the  trees 
thai  rarry  your  breakfast,  you  may  do  so  quite 
safely  and  comfortably  in  that  equable  climate; 
but  if   you  prefer   lo   be   a   ^well,  there   is  any 
amount  of   free   timber  to   build  a   hut.     Also 
any  amount  of  thatching  material,  and  stuff  for 
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— you  may  see  it  in  llieir  fares— beatlnit  the  Hce 
out  of  the  slalk ;  thrashing,  in  fnci.  Tiieir  pro- 
cess is  simple  enough,  simpler  by  half  than  that 
of  our  own  old-time  flails.  I'or  they  use  init 
half  a  flail,  or  less — a  simple  stiek,  in  fact. 
Their  village  is  to  be  [K-rceivcd  in  the  distance. 

There  is  a  deal  of  woman  labour  in  action  in 
India,  though  perhaps  rather  kiis  than  in  some 
other  ICastern  roiintries.  Hut  our  next  photo- 
graph takes  us  to  a  [jlace  where  living  is  so  easy 
that  very  little  work  is  dune,  and  that  i>erhai>s 
equally  by  both  sexes.  This  happy  island  is 
Tahiti,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  that  island 
nobody  is  iwjor.  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  and  everything  lequisite  for  a  comfortable 
life  u)  that  climate  seems  to  grow  on  a  Tahitian 
tree  of  one  sort  or  another.  So  th.it  the  only 
laljour  requisite  is  to  reach  out  and  take  what 
Nature  gives.  Wild  plantain  grows  in  the 
ntountains  everywhere.     There  is  an  aUmdance 


mats  ;  excellent  silky  cotton  all  ready  for  stuffing 
bedding— only  waiting  to  be  picked  from  the 
pod  ;  all  sorts  of  fibre  for  rope  and  string  ;  and 
the  lark  of  the  Hibiscus  tree,  soaked  and  beaten, 
makes  a  good  cloth.  Then  there  is.  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree-- proverbially  useful  in  so  many  ways. 
And  one  need  not  be  a  vej;eL'irian.  There 
are  rivt-rs  and  streams  abounding  in  crayfish, 
crabs,  prawns,  and  ei-ls,  and  from  the  .sea  tt  is 
easy  to  take  fish  of  all  sorts.  Our  photograph 
sliuws  women  catching  prawns  and  small  tish  in 
one  of  the  rivers.  Singularly  guileless  must  the 
small  river-fish  of  Tahiii  be,  to  allow  themselves 
to  lie  taken  by  people  wading  in  among  them 
in  skirts,  and  operating  s<j  simple  a  liand-net  as 
is  shown.  Happy  Tahitians^  The  very-  back- 
ground of  the  photograph  breathes  an  air  of 
tropical  plenty. 

In  the  AVesiern  Andes  of  Colombia  lies  avast 
mineral   wealth   of  mi\ed    sorts,    but    lack   of 


capitil  and  i>f  [Kissable  roads  causes  ihu  wt:.nUlj 

to  lie  negI<rciwJ.    'ITic  gold,  however,  and  indeed 

tiie  silver,  is  worked  in  a  primitivf,  ni.ikcshill 

.sort    uf    wny,    and     tUc 

Hold  n)ineTs  are  women. 

They   arc    Indians    and 

h.iir-hreeds,  and  wc  give 

n  [ihiiiograph  of  ci  ^;roup 

oJ   three  of  ihcm,   taken 

hy   a    mining    engineer. 

'Jheir  dress  is  es|)ecially 

noiicejhie  ^  a     rational 

dress  designed   far  from 

Kutu|)ean    models,    and 

nil    unwitting    of    them. 

'Iheir  work  of  ir.iinmin'' 


N  cliu  I'l'mes  of  October  31SI,  1896, 

ilio  following  apix'ared,  under  thf.- 
iciidinji,  *'  British  Ofliccr  CiiJlurcd 
liy  Turkish  niig.-inds":  — 

A  Kt'iiU-c  li-li-yram,  tlat«^l  Omtttiin- 
liuonlf,  (Vnilier  30,  says:  *' Cuplain  Jnhn  Marrimi,  t/ 
the  Nrirfollv  Rc^iiiieiit,  liav  Ixmi  L'n|iliiiv<I  liy  liiijjuitil.^  jti 
tlic  «Ii<iiiicl  of  Hudruti,  vILiyct  of  Aiilin.  'Hit:  liTit;uiKi> 
demand  t  ranMrm  of  ^15,000."  d]ilain  John  M-irrioii 
i»  llie  lin>thci  nf  MajtT  C.  Marriult,  of  ihi-  UccchL--, 
SlOHniarktM.  and  Ls  wet!  Isiiown  in  ihat  lowii. 

On  the  30th  Scplt'i»ilK.T,  :8i;6,  Captain 
M;irriu(t  started  on  a  shooting  tour.  It  had 
been  his  annual  cnsiom  for  some  years  tn  s|Kriid 
his  long  le.i\"c  abrand,  hunting  big  game  m 
various  iKiris  of  the  world.  On  this  orcnwnn 
Asia  Minor  was  to  Ik;  the  scene  of  his  cxjilolts, 
and  he  went  there  after  i^iex,  which  are  to  he 
found  in  f.iirly  large  numbers  on  the  Taurus 
rnngc  of  mountaiii<;.  The  average  height  of 
these  mountains  is  from  7,ooort.  to  S,ooot'i.  ahovt; 
sca-levcl.  'Jhc  to|is  of  the  hills  are  bare  and 
rorky,  wliile  the  sides  are  thickly  covered  with 
forests  of  pine  and  fir  trees.  'i'hese  have  nn 
undergrowth,  except  in  the  ravines. 

Captain  Marriott  huidcd  at  SnTyrna  from 
t*ir;cus,  .ind  at  once  look  steps  to  engage  a 
sijorting  dragoman.  He  secured  the  services  of 
a  Ixvantine  (Slaars,  by  name),  an  experienced 
ihikartc  wlio  was  an  excellent  linguist,  speaking 
both  I-'rcnch,  Creek,  and  Turkish.  This  was  of 
considerable  advantage  to  Captain  Marriott,  who 


The  extraordinary  ai 
romantic  cxpeincnce  of  *^ 
well-known  Eritish 
oHiccr,  here  related  for 
the  first  time  by  one  of 
his  friends.  It  might  be 
thought  that  in  iheae 
prosaic  days  brigandage 
was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  here  is  a  stirring 
narrative  from  real  life 
proving  the  contrary. 

did  not  understand  a  word  of  *I"urkish  when  Ik- 
finit  arrivtd  in  the  country,  so  lliat  he  rciidilv^ 
engaged  the  man  at  eight  francs  a  day.  V|| 

A  fine  looking  man  was  Richard  Slaars,  lalt, 
long-limbeil,  and  angular,  with  a  thin  face  with 
high  cheek-bones  much  bronzed  from  cxposui 
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He  was  reputL-d  lo  be  a  firstmlu  shut,  and  was  an 
.iciive  and  hard  hunttr,  periodically  disap)>e:iriny 
alone  into  the  nuniniains  in  st-nrcli  of  y.imc. 

CapUiii)  Marriutt  did  not  have  much  luck  ai 
first,  so  he  dclcriniiicd  to  Ira\t:l  away  eastward. 
He  moved  camp  almost  daily,  Sbars  encouraj^- 
int;  his  master  with  the  [vredirtian  that  ihere 
were  yraiid  heads  to  be  obtained  on  the  Sandiras 
Itagh.  The  piirty  came  eventually  to  the  lake  of 
KenjfS  and  the  viKage  of  Yu-sekkoum,  where 
Captain  Marriott  dismissed  the  local  hunter 
iind  his  other  followers,  keeping  only  Slnars. 

The  KaiLiiakani  of  V"u-sek-koum,  however, 
insisted  on  an  escort  for  the  English  sportsnwn, 
and  he  was  provided  with  one  by  the  (iovern- 
niLMit,  in  the  shape  of  a  solitary  Turkish  soldier. 
'I'his  gallant  but  entirely  inertkienl  protector  was 
niounled  and  armed  with  a  Martini-Henry  rifle. 

Captain  Marrioti  — not  to  be  outdone  by  liis 
escort  —now  indulged  in  a  pony  for  himself  and 
one  for  SLiars,  which  he  lured  in  tlie  village.  He 
also  engaged  a  Turk  as  transport  man,  to  look 
after  the  baggage,  which  was  carried  on  a  mule, 
u  sum  of  four  francs  a  day  being  paid  for  each 
animal.  On  the  afternoon  of  October  241I1  the 
party  started,  hiltiii;^  at  a  Utile  village  half-way 
up  the  Hagh,  where  Captain  Marriott  ciigaj^cd  a 
new  hunter  in  the  sltape  of  a  local  she[therd. 
I.on.ij;  before  daybreak  next  niornini?  he  sUirtcd 
off  with  this  man  alone,  leaving  direiiions  with 
Slaars  to  brin;;  on  the  camp  and  pitch  it  well  up 
on  the  crest  line,  telling  him  to  arranj(e  with  the 
shepherd-lnintcr  exactly  where  this  should  be, 
so  that  ihey  could  meet  again  in  the  evening 
without  any  difficulty. 

During  the  day  Captain  Marrioti  found  plenty 
of  fresh  spoor  (footprints)  of  ibex,  but  he  failed 
to  sight  any  animals.  About  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  he  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and,  goiii^j;  tu 
the  ffnJezt^ifus,  found  that  Slaars  -instead  of 
obeying  his  orders  and  jtitching  the  camp  — had 
taken  possession  of  a  large  empty  hut,  which 
had  evidently  been  built  as  a  shelter  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  for  the  wood-cutters  find 
charcoal-burners,  whose  work  brought  them  into 
the  vicinity. 

This  hut.  iiowever,  was  very  comfortable,  and 
as  it  was  well  within  reach  of  likely  ground  for 
sport,  Captain  M.irriott  did  not  object  lo 
making  use  of  it.  He,  therefore,  rested  awhile 
and  had  lea,  after  which  he  went  out  again, 
feeling  strongly  templed  lo  again  search  for 
game,  since  he  had  seen  so  many  tracks  in  the 
morning.  Hut,  alas,  I-aie  seemed  against  him, 
atui  when  he  returned  to  the  hut  in  the  evening 
he  had  been  quite  unsuccessful. 

On  his  return  Captain  Marriott  found  his 
men  very  busily  engaged  preparing  the  oenini 


hood  lo  cxdtc  suspicion  in  the  least  degree.  A 
capital  fire  was  burning  in  the  hut,  and  every- 
thmg  had  been  most  comfortably  arranged  ;  ni 
fact,  for  the  circumstances,  he  ctmsidered  him- 
self living  lu.\uriously.  There  seemed  every 
prospect  of  good  sport  next  day,  and  the  men 
were  very  cheerful  about  it. 

Dinner  was  served  in  due  course,  and  con- 
siiied  of  a  well-fried  steak  cut  off  Captain 
.Marriott's  last  shoi  ibex,  with  [jotatoes,  onions, 
and  l>read,  and  a  few  dried  figs  by  way  of 
dessert.  Water  was  the  only  beverage,  since 
Captain  Marrifilt  is  usually  a  iceiotatcr.  Feel- 
ing rather  tired  after  a  long  and  unsatisfactory 
<!ay,  he  turned  in  about  9  p.m.,  his  men  fallow- 
ing his  example.  Slaars  had  made  up  his 
mustei's  bed  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the 
but.  It  consisted  of  a  cork  mattress,  wiih 
blankets  and  an  air  pillow.  Being  perfectly  un- 
suspicious of  any  danger.  Captain  Marriott  did 
not  load  his  rifle,  but  placed  it  leaning  against 
the  wall  of  the  hut  at  his  head. 

just  as  he  was  lying  down  he  noticed  that  all 
his  mtrn  were  crowding  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hut,  and  he  asked  SLmrs  why  this  was,  and 
suggested  that  he  at  least  should  conu'.  over  and 
sleep  on  his  side,  but  Slaars  merely  replied  with 
a  slight  depreciiory  shrug  of  his  shuulders,  a:* 
though  be  would  not  take  the  liberty  ol 
.ipproacliing  his  master  any  nearer  :  "  Mais  non, 
Mi'iiiicur :  Je  rcsfe  id.'* 

The  iveaihet  had  been  very  fine  all  along,  and 
when  the  inmalt  s  of  the  hut  retired  to  rest  llu: 
night  was  clear  and  starlit,  and  all  was  quiet 
around.  No  sound  of  footsteps,  ur  of  crackling 
twigs  and  rustling  leaves,  betrayed  the  presence 
of  any  life  other  than  their  own  as  U-ing  rear. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  however,  tlxat  Captain 
Marrioll  lay  down  iiarlly  dressed  that  night.  It 
was  quile  contr.iry  to  his  custom,  but  probably 
the  fact  that  it  was  very  cold  at  nights  and  in 
the  early  mornings  (their  position  being  at  a 
height  of  8,oooft.  above  the  sea)  niduccd  him 
to  kee[>  his  shirt  and  breeches  on.  .And,  as 
circumstances  proved,  it  wa.s  a  fortunate  thing 
for  him  that  he  did  so. 

The  men  seemed  to  fall  asleep  \ery  iiuickly, 
and  when  Captain  Marriott  dropped  off,  not  a 
sound  besides  the  deep  breathing  of  the  sleeiJers 
could  he  heard.  Reeling  absolutely  secure 
against  any  intrusion,  the  door  had  been  left 
airelessly  latched  with  a  piece  of  cord,  and. 
constM^uently,  anyone  could  enter  from  outside 
at  will. 

Captain  Marriott  sajs  he  was  roused  in  the 
night  by  a  dlsiuibnncc  at  the  door,  and  by 
I'  '   ■«        The    fire    was    then 

'  were  scarcely 


buincd  a  dull  rod.  SlftArs  exclaimed  from  hh 
comer,  "  Qufsf  que  i'fsfr'  But  no  one 
replied.  'I'ired  and  sleepy,  Capiain  Marriott 
did  not  LMfSlir  himself,  though  lie  could  sc-c 
sonie  men  standing  in  the  d<X)rw.iy.  He 
thought  dreamily  that  they  were  probably  some 
people  from  the  mountains  wanting  shelter, 
or  even,  [K-rhaps,  the  owners  of  the  hut 
themselves.  Anyway,  heing  an  intruder  himself, 
he  fell  he  had  no  right  to  turn  them  out. 
High  voires,  however,  quickly  roused  him  from 
sleep.  He  docs  not  remember  clearly  whether 
any  of  his  men  spoke  or  not.  but  they  may 
ha*e  made  a  few  remarks  in  'I'uikish.  Then, 
presently,  someone  went  over  to  the  fire  and 
stam|>ed  and  <loused  out  what  light  remained 
in  the  einl>ers.  The  tnsiant  thif»  was  done, 
someone  else  crossed  the  hut  in  the  darkness 
Inwards  the  cnrner  where  Captain  Marriott  lay. 
This  all  hap[Kned  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Evidently  soniclhin^  was  wronu;,  and  a  sudden 
horror  of  what   Ins  position  njighl  prove  to  he 
caused  Captain  Marriotr  to 
jump  up  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  and  sel/e  liis  rifle, 
which  was  a  500  express. 
He  got  hold  of  hiscarlriripe 
Inrlt  and  extracitd  a 
couple     of     rounds 
t>ivru'd    the   breech, 
and    cautiously 
loaded.    Then,  won- 
dering   what    wa^ 
going    to     happen 
next,  \k  stoc'd  ready 
to    defend    himself, 
on  his   blankets  and 
kit,    with    hack 
against   the  wall. 
There   was   abso- 
lute    silence    for 
some  moments  m 
the    hut.      Not   a 
finger  stirred,  and 
the     darkness 
added   to  the  un- 
pleasantness of 
the  situation. 

Captain  Mar- 
rioll's  men  nia<Ie 
no  sign,  and  he 
fell  sure  that  he 
was  deserted^- if 
not  betrayed  -by 
iht  m.  'I'wo  iif  the 
strangers  hart 
come  across  to 
his  corner,  anil 
alter     waili  »<> 


he 
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until   their  eyes  were  more  accusioincd   to    the 
almost   entire   darkness,  they  suddenly    set   oi: 
Captain  Marriott.     The  latter  had  stood   wat 
ing,  trying  to  see,  and  thinking  it   wisi-st    not 
give  himself   and   his  exact    positiun    away    1 
speaking  or  striking  a  light. 

The  brigands  were  evidently  more  ncntstomed 
to  acting  in  the  dark  tlian   their  iirev   was,    for 
Ihey  suddenly  hit  up  his  rifle  and  sei-(L-d   him. 
and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  rolling  aliout   ll 
floor  struggling  with  his  unseen  adversaries.      I 
was  a  mighty  struggle.    Afterwards— at  the  end  of 
all  things— the  brigands  expressed  their  admira- 
iton  of  the  Englishman's  bravery  and  pluck  in 
glowing  terms.     Mr.  Jacksnn,  a  mining  engineer 
living  in  Asia  Minor,  was  told    by   them    that   it 
would  have   required   not  only   five,   but    many 
more,  to  have  taken  Captain   Marriott  had  the 
struggle  been  in  the  ojHrn.     The  brigands,  ha* 
ing  heard  of  an    Englishman's  arrival   on   sport 
intent,  bad  evidently  Ireen  stalking  liim  for  two  ^ 
or  three  days,  but   tlxey  were  so  clever  and  so  9 
cat    like    in    ihcir 
stealthy    movenientSt 
that    the    authorities 
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bad  no  suspicion  whatever  of  ihcir  prt:sence 
in  the  locality.  Otherwise,  Captain  M.irriott 
would  never  hnve  been  allowed  Co  leave  Vu-sek- 
koum  for  an  hour. 

The  struijglt;  was  a  hard  one,  and  while  It 
lasted  the  brij;and^  reviled  the  stranger  in  an 
unknown  tongue  in  the  freest  and  fiercest 
nmnniT,  mcnnwhitu  raining  blows  on  his  arms, 
which  gave  him  the  uiost  severe  pain.  Their 
object,  doubtless,  was  to  make  him  drop  his 
rifle.  Vox  some  time  he  thougtu  ihey  were 
b.-aiing  him  with  cudgels,  but  as  his  eyes  grew 
more  accustomed  to  the  more  than  quasi-dark- 
ncss,    he    siiw    that  — ^ 

they  were  assailing 
him  with  the  back 
of  their  yaghtans. 
Midnight  was  np- 
pT-oaehing,  and  tlie 
moon,  which  was 
nearly  full,  was  rising, 
so  that  things  be- 
came by  degrees 
more  easily  distin- 
guishable. 

Captain  Marriott 
grew  more  and  more 
breathless  and  ex- 
hausted. The  horror 
of  lliinking  wliat  his 
(ate  might  be— 
should  he  become 
the  prisoner  of  these 
bandits— nerved  him 
to  put  forth  the 
strength  of  not  one 
bat  several  men,  ai 
he  thought  of  the 
grief  and  trouble  the 
lien's  of  his  capture 
would  bring  to  those 
athonie.  Bui  human 
endurance  hns  m 
limiti,  and  nl  last  he 
let  g:j,  recei\ing  at 
itie  moment  that  he 
did  Si  a  thrust  in  the  left  side  from  a  sharp 
weapon.  He  was  Hung  violently  on  to  llie  floor, 
and  a  flare  of  pine  branches  suddenly  lit  up  tlie 
scene.  The  vilLiins  proceeded  to  hind  him 
lightly  with  cords,  and  he  lay  helpless  and 
ftvoundcd  "  li::e  a  trussed  fowl,"  while  they  set 
*■  about  rifling  his  kit.  As  they  did  so,  Captain 
to  take  stock  of  his  cap- 
five  of  tliem,  nnd  noticed 
fjh,  powerful  looking  fel- 
dre.<ised   in  a 
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"I'hey  were  tmshnven,  and  wore  moustaches  and 
short  beards,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief,  who 
was  an  Albanian  :  the  others  were  Bulgarians. 

Nakko,  the  chief,  was  lo  lie  distinguished  at 
once  by  his  better  dress  and  arms.  He  was  a 
slighter  man  than  his  followers,  witli  a  fierce  and 
rather  rniel  face,  and  he  had  a  su[>erior  bearing. 
It  was  Nakko  who  led  the  attack  on  Captain 
Marriott  and  who  treated  him  so  badly.  Nlean- 
time,  while  the  struggle  had  been  taking  place, 
his  men  remained  lying  just  as  quietly  as  if  they 
were  still  asleep. 

It  was  only  some  tinic  afterwards  that  they 
told  their  master  that 
when  they  were  first 
awakened  by  the 
entrance  of  the 
brigands  into  the 
hut,  they  found 
themselves  covered 
by  the  guns  of  three 
of  the  band, and  they 
were  ordered  not  to 
stir  ;U)  inch  if  they 
valued  their  lives. 
They  were  in  a  pani-: 
at  being  taken  so 
completely  unawares, 
and,  ohedtent  to  the 
orders  imposed  on 
tbern,  kepi  perfectly 
quiet.  Captain  Mar 
riott  says  that  it  is 
not  pleasant  looking 
down  a  gun  -  barrel 
IVom  the  wrong  end, 
and  he  thinks  they 
did  the  wisc-st  thini; 
under  the  circum- 
stances. Slaars  — 
having  seen  one  of 
them  —  said  the 
same.  The  brigamls 
annexed  everything 
of  leather  that  they 
could  lay  their  hands 
on,  such  as  strafB  and  boots.  They  also  took 
all  the  bread  and  meat  they  found,  putting  it 
into  a  sack,  with  a  few  other  odds  and  ends. 
Not  finding  any  money,  they  demanded  of 
Slaars  where  it  was,  and  through  him  Captain 
Marriott  told  them  that  he  kept  it  in  a  small 
tin  c.ise  whitli  be  had  with  hijn  for  keeping 
things  in  which  he  wanted  specially  dry.  As 
sonn  as  lliey  learned  '.his,  instead  of  bursting 
the  box  open,  they  releaswl  their  prisoner*s 
arms,  and  handed  him  the  box  and  his  keys. 

Capuin    Marriutl    had    two  small   bags   of 
money.      One    contained    £,\\     in    Turkish 
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money,  and  this  he  handed  over  to  Nakko. 
ThtTL*  were  fi\e  Knglish  sovt'rei;:;ns  in  the  otht-r 
Ui}j!,  and  tlii.s  he  managt-d  to  stuff  into  a  sock, 
which  lie  poked  iiilu  a  corner  in  ihc  case, 
thinking  it  might  be  nsfful  later  on.  'i'he 
brigands  searched  through  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  the  case  a  few  minutes  later,  but 
fortunately  failed  to  find  the  money,  and  as  ihei  e 
was  nothing  else  which  look  their  fancy,  they 
locked  it  aijain,  returning  the  key  to  its  owner. 
The  latter  was  then  rebound  wiih  ro|ies,  which 
were  rattier  niore  than  half  :in  inch  thick. 

The  bandits  then  ordered  iiliiars  to  j;et  up, 
and  proceeded  to  bind  him  in  ihc  same  manner 
as  they  had  done  Captain  Marriott,  with 
his  arms  behind  his  back  and  u  turn  of  the 
rope  round  his  neck.  They  left  about  six 
yards  of  rope  on  both  uf  ihc  prisoners  trailing, 
for  one  of  thera  to  catch  hold  of,  so  that 
there  was  little  clumce  of  Uieir  running  away. 
The  brigands  began  to  show  si^iis  of  haste  tu  be 
off,  and  they  evidently  had  every  intention  of 
letting  Captain  Marriott  travel  with  thcni  in  the 
half-clad  state  tliey  had  taken  him  in. 

'i"he  outlook  was  not  \cry  cheerful.  He  had 
neither  coat  nor  hat,  boots  nor  stockings  on,  his 
breeches  were  sticking  to  him  with  blood,  while 
his  anna  were  swollen,  nnnib,  and  helpless  with 
great  bruised  weals  on  thcin  occa-sioned  by  the 
blows  dealt  him  by  his  fust  a.'^sailants  with  their 
yaghlans.  The  transport  nun— Hussein,  by 
name-  however,  had  the  sense  to  remark  to 
Nakko  that  he  was  doing  an  unwise  thing  in 
riskini;  Captain  Marriott's  life  by  allowing  liini 
to  face  the  culd  of  the  night  in  such  an  airy 
costume,  and  while  he  was  so  weak  and  ex- 
hausted (rom  the  fight  for  freedom  and  loss  of 
blood. 

"  Vou  will  kill  the  Englishman  if  you  take 
him  up  into  the  motiiitains  dressed  like  that," 
said  Mussein, 

'*  fia  !  1  had  not  [bought  of  this  I  He  is 
too  valuable  a  pri«  to  lose  in  that  nuinncr  I " 
was  Nakko's  shrewd  reply,  and  he  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  cords  once  more  to  be 
loosened.  Hussein  dragged  lits  master  into 
Iwots  and  sucks,  and  helped  him  into  a  Norfolk 
jacket.  While  he  was  doing  so  Captain  Marriott 
m.inaged  to  snatch  up  his  pocket-diary,  which 
he  always  keeps  when  hunting,  and  a  ptjcket- 
knife  which  he  chanced  to  hee  lying  among  the 
bedding.  These  he  thrust  into  the  bosom  of 
his  jacket. 

As  soon  as  he  was  ready  he  was  onre  more 
hound,  and  he  and  Slaars  were  then  led  out 
intu  the  night.  One  of  the  brigands  tuok  along 
with  him  a  couple  of  blankets— one  for  each  of 
the  captives.  As  they  left  the  hni  Nakko  ga\e 
instructions  to  the  (iovcrninent  escort  la  return 


at  once  lo  Yu-sek-kouin,  lo  report  what  had 
t.iken  place,  and  to  state  that  the  brigands 
demanded  a  ransom.  The  sum  demanded  at 
first  was  j^  1 5,000,  but  it  was  afterwards  reduced 
lo  j^iOjOoo.  The  escort,  who  liad  been  stand- 
ing vrry  meekly  by  the  fire,  which  liad  been  re- 
kindled, watching  the  proceedings,  eagerly  fell 
in  with  this  proposition,  and  all  being  rendy  a 
procession  was  formed,  and  captors  and  cftplivcs 
started  up  the  mountains. 

It  was  then  about  2.30  a.n].,  and  the  bright 
moonlight  made  the  d;irkness  in  the  shadow  of 
(he  trees  all  die  more  intense.  They  crossed  a 
brook  which  flowed  down  the  valley,  at  n  ford 
which  was  immediately  opposite  the  hut.  and 
then  began  to  ascend  (he  sIojk's  op[)osiie,  going 
through  the  pine  woods  in  Indian  file.  The 
ground  w;is  \ery  uneven,  and  Captain  Marriott, 
not  knowing  wliere  he  was  going  or  being  able 
to  see  well,  feeling  we:ik  and  weary,  frequently 
stumbled  as  he  went  along.  Whenever  he  did 
so,  the  rope  round  his  neck  became  taut  between 
hini  and  his  leader,  and  nearly  suffocatc-d  him. 
After  marching  vvltli  the  greatest  precaution  and 
stealth  for  about  an  hour,  they  at  last  hailed  in 
a  clearing  in  the  moonlight.  Nakko  then 
npproache<l  Slaars,  and  hulding  his  revolver  at 
his  head  proceeded  to  address  him.  Captain 
Mariiutt  feared  each  Instant  tliat  the  old  man 
was  gning  to  be  shot,  and  hts  heart  sank  as  he 
realised  haw  completely  he  would  then  be  cut 
off  from  any  sort  of  communication  with  the 
civilized  world. 

It  was  a  great  relief,  therefore,  when  Slaars 
turned  to  him,  asking  him,  "  How  much  will 
M,  le  Capitaine  |(ay  for  his  freedom  ?  " 

Captain  M.Trrioit  replied  .it  once,  '*  My  pay  a« 
an  olTicer  in  the  Hi]gli^li  Army  is  about  ^200  a 
year. " 

Slaars  told  Nakko  this,  and  then  turned  again 
to  CapLiin  Marriott  informing  him»  "'i'he  chief 
does  not  think  much  of  your  pay.  He  fully 
intends  gelling  a  big  ransom  for  you  out  of  the 
Turkish  tlovernment." 

The  unfortunate  "[irize"  did  not  fmd  niudi 
consolation  in  this  bit  of  news  ! 

"  Dent  they  wish  they  may  get  it  I"  was  hts 
unspoken  reply,  and  his  chanoes  of  England 
and  home  seemed  10  him  to  be  more  micro- 
scopic than  ever. 

The  jwrty  proceeded  en  the  march  again  and 
continue<l  going  steadily  on,  with  an  occasional 
brief  hah,  until  dawn  broke-  .Ahoni  4.30  a.m. 
thfV  found  themselves  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  peaks,  and  a  magniBcunt 
view  lay  for  miles  below  them.  Capuin 
Marriott  and  Slaars  were  ordered  to  lie  down 
among  some  rocks,  while  two  of  the  men 
mounted  guard  over  (hem,  keeping  hold  of  » 
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roi)e.s,  whik:  tlic  oihcrs  mxiipitd  a  poin:  of 
vnntagc  close  by.  As  ihe  liylit  bccsriie  stronger 
mid  ihc  sun  rose,  ibc  brigands  cyi;d  ihcir  captive 
curiously  and  seemtxl  to  lake  his  appearance  in 
lliormigliiy,  uhiti.'  c«-n  Nakko  was  not  above  a 
scrutiny.  He  skulked  about  and  smiled  to 
himself,  doubtless  feeling  jubilant  over  tbc  rare 
prize  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Nakku 
was  very  linndsoniely  dressed  ant!  armed.  All 
the  Ijrigands  wore  a  white  Albaniat*  skull-cap, 
a  Zuuave  jacket  over  a  shirt,  and  a  huge 
(utnmfr(tund^  or  sash,  of  dark  red.  Their 
legs  were  incased  in  dirty  white  woollen  cloth, 
fitting  close,  and  their  baggy  and  loose  Turkish 
breeches  were  etih^r  of  grey  or  a  sore  of  bine 
colour.  Their  feel  ivure  clad  in  undressed 
.skins  like  moccasins.  Nakko  had  a  splendid 
.Mannlicher  rifie,  in  perfert  order,  >vhile  a  belc 
was  round  his  waist  containing  the  cartridges 
held  in  clips  rcndy  to  thrust  into  the  magazine. 
lU-  had  also  a  Turkish  (loverntiient  revolver. 
His  yaghian,  or  sword-dagger,  had  a  handle  of 
lieautiful  chased  silver,  and  a  silver  scabbard. 
Ibis  yagbutti  was  carried  in  n  sash  which  went 
across  the  bod>'. 

rkel,  ihotigh  evidently  not  of  the 
""vered   with  silver 


lico.  He  was  certainly  very  picturesque  and 
smart,  and  ta,rried  himself  with  a  swaggering 
air,  and  he  was  a  ruffian  to  be  feared  by  all 
who  found  themselves  unluckily  helpless  in  his 
power.  His  followers  wert*  armed  with  Martini- 
Henry  nfles  and  guns,  while  they  all  carried 
revolvers  of  the  same  paiiecn  and  knives  in 
wooden  .scabbards.  They  carried  plenty  of 
amnuinition  in  belts  round  the  body  nnei  over 
the  shoulder.  Their  dresses  cot>ied  Nakko's  in 
st)Ie,  but  were  made  of  coarser  and  connnoner 
material  than  his,  and  they  all  looked  greasy  and 
unwashed. 

After  tliey  had  all  examined  Captain  Marriott 
ivith  evident  interest  for  a  little  while  they 
seemed  to  become  aware  for  the  first  lime  lUal 
he  w.is  wounded,  and  that  the  place  wheit  he 
had  Ixvn  "  stuck  "  was  still  bleedini;.  They 
procee<led  to  scrape  some  leather  on  the  inside, 
and  so  made  .1  sort  of  lint  which  they  applied 
to  the  wound,  plastering  ii  on  with  considerable 
success,  for  the  lilee<iinf;  soon  stopped  and  heal- 
ing set  in.  Meantime  the  captives  talked 
together  in  French,  .as  well  as  they  were  able, 
Capiain  Marriott,  however,  gaining  little  con- 
solation from  all  Slaars  could  tell  him.  During 
that     day     Nakko    held    many    conversations 
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with  Slaars.  The  fact  was  ihai  Nakko, 
noiiciiig  how  quid  .ihc  Englishman  wifs. 
im;igined.  he  was  forming  a  plan  of  tscapt-,  .nuJ 
hL:  &t  last  tlioiighl  it  advisable  to  idl  SIa;ir3 
to  warn  his  master  that  if  he  atiemptird  such 
n  thing  he  would  bt  shot  nt  once.  Atiotlicr 
delightful  intinmliun  tlie  chief  niudc  \v.ns  thni 
it  would  be  very  liad  for  his  prisoner  if  Eh«^ 
ransom  ivtre  not  sent. 

*'  He  says  also,  monsieur,  thnt  if  the  Gavi;m- 
meiit  send  soldiers  out  to  hunt  him  and  his 
band,  that  it  will  be  equally  bad  for  you," 
observed  Sla&rs,  tli^r^ily^  after  one  of  hi-i  con 
fabulations  with  Nakko.  "  Btit  ht?  is  \ery 
interested  to  hear  all  about  the  English  Lee- 
Metford  riBe,  and  he  siiyi  that  if  you  can 
promise  him  some  ten  of  these,  you  shal!  be 
hetttjr  trented," 

None  of  these  brief  parlcjs  brought  much 
consolation  to  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner.  But  he  dclermifled  to  Uike  things 
philosophically  After  all,  if  he  was  lo  die,  he 
would  die  like  an  Englishman.  And  if  worse 
came  to  worit,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  in 
persuade  them  to  shoot  him  through  ihe  he.id. 

As  the  hours  -vent  by  and  thtru  st.-i.-uiL'il 
nothing  much  to  do  except  to  think -.ind  tiiis 
was  not  a  very  cheering  occupation  — the  c;iptive 
twgan  vaguely  lo  s|]ecu]ale  in  his  own  mind 
whether  it  would  be  a  \ury  painfvil  urdcol  bJ^Jn;; 
his.  nose  and  his  car?:  cut  off,  As.  the  sun 
gained  in  power  the  temper.iture  became  lery 
pleasant  until  about  midday,  when  evervoite 
«^s  glad  lo  find  some  sluide.  At  noon  the 
brigands  lit  a  hre  in  a  sht^ltered  place,  nnd 
cooked  all  the  meat  ihey  liad  laid  ImndK  on  in 
the  hut.  There  was  plenty  of  it,  mutton  or 
^oat,  and  they  roasted  it  in  kaUoLis  over  ihL* 
fire. 

Everyone  then  made  a  hearty  nie.il,  Ciiptsin 
Marriott's  bread  and  cheese  also  coming  nito 
requisition.  The  brigands,  however,  seemed  to 
prefer  the  black  bread  which  tliev  hnd  with 
iheni.  U'ater  r.as  to  be  had  in  plenty.  t>rouL;Iit 
in  skins  from  some  neighbouring  spring  or 
stream.  Afterwards  the  men  amused  them- 
selves by  overliauliny  and  examining  all  the 
ihinfjs  they  Itad  appropriated  belonging  to  thdf 
prisoner.  They  had  taken  evcrjthinij  of  any 
\alue,  such  as  Captain  Marriott's  watch,  field 
g,!assei,  rifle,  and  cartridges,  The  only  clotbinj^ 
ibey  anne.ved  Wii^  a  Unle  scadet  ^v.nsh-leailier 
waistcoat.  'J'he  latter  was,  however,  «-i]lftii^ly 
given  up  to  Captain  Marriott  when,  on  the  sun 
going  down,  he  found  it  chilly,  and  asked  for  it 
through  Slaars. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  from  the 
moment  they  took  him  actually  prisoner  they 
■'•'owed  the  Englishman  every  respect.    Anything 


he  wanted,  either  in  the  shape  of  food  or 
water,  was  brought  lo  him  with  the  ^catc^i 
readiness  find  civility,  nod  :is  ibe  days  went 
on  a  sniiaU  ijuamiiy  of  wnter  was  provided 
for  him  every  uiorning  to  wash  his  face  and 
hand*  in. 

After  the  sun  set  iwilli^ht  came  on  apace, 
and  the  brigands  onc^i:  more  collected  ^H 
their  baggage  and  made  ready  to  start.  The 
party  descended  the  ridge,  the  two  prisoners 
5till  hound  and  led  as  belorc.  Indeed,  the  rope 
was  never  taken  off  Captain  Marriott  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  captivity.  After  going  dowti- 
hill  for  some  Utile  time  a  h-ilt  was  made  in  a 
sheltered  position  arilong  the  lir  trees.  The 
brigands  made  Captain  Marriott  lie  down  on  a 
bed  they  [irejiared  for  him  wiili  lopped  fir 
lironches.  On  this,  with  his  one  bljinkei.  he 
tried  to  make  hiii-self  comfortable,  riid  ili^laats. 
followed  his  example,  So— the  ccrtie  of  iIil- 
RToup^they  hy-and-hy  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
It  was  friyhlfully  cold  thatniyht,  but  the  bimdiis 
were  much  too  cautious  to  light  a  fire  in  the 
darkness. 

At  eady  diuvii  they  were  roused,  for  another 
move  Wiis  to  be  madt.  Eind  ^oon  the  party  were 
onre  more  on  the  niovi^.  The  prisonen  were 
^lad  of  this  rliance  of  getting  warm  again,  for 
they  had  become  thoroughly  chilled  and 
cr.nr]3ed  doling  the  night.  Plundering  along 
in  the  uncirtain  liyht,  Captain  ^^ar^iott  soon  fcU 
his  blood  once  more  circulaling  in  his  veinSj 
and  as  di^ylight  came,  ho|,)e  look  possession  of 
his  heart-  Ho  still  hud  bis  pocket-knift;  safe, 
and  he  clung  to  the  idea  that,  given  a  chance» 
he  mi^ht  yet  effect  his  cscaiw,  though  he  was 
determined  not  to  leave  old  Slaars  in  the  lurch. 
The  Kilter  ihiuaUned  to  he  rather  a  clog  En  the 
evtrnt  of  iheir  obtaining  their  fretdom,  lor  he 
complained  bitterly  of  rheuin:it]ani  and  could 
scarcely  w';ilk. 

The  party  rliinlH.'d  ujiliill  ngain.  and  after 
hLilf  an  hour's  lime  thej'  halted  and  look  up  a 
pofiiiion  for  the  dav.  Thi^  was  in  a  similar 
spot  to  the  one  they  had  occupied  on  tim 
previous  day,  and  was  where  the  pine  iTonii 
began  lo  get  thin,  and  whence  a  yood  view  in 
all  directions  could  be  obtained,  so  tliflt  all 
chances  of  beint*  surpristrd  were  guarded  Against. 
The  day  wore  wearily  on — the  monotony  of  the 
hours  m.aking  ihetn  seem  twice  as  long  as  reality. 
One  piece  of  imjws  t^Kiddcned  the  bc^irf^  rif  both 
captives,  though  doubt  stil!  reigned  piiraiiiount 
there.  When  they  were  chatting  together, 
Slaars  suddenly  announced  that  Nakko  intended 
to  release  him  that  night,  so  that  he  might  go 
to  Yu-sek-koum  and  demand  the  ransom  which 
the  brigands  expected  in  exchange  for  the 
Englishman's  valuable  person. 
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•'  They  expect  ;^io,ooo,"  snid  SInars,  watch- 
ing his  master  closely  to  see  what  effect 
this  announcenient  wuuld  have  upon  him; 
"^10,000  to  Vh:  [Hid  wiihin  two  days,  as  well 
as  three  rifles  and  thruc  watches.  Othervvise 
.  ..."  he  paused  and  hesitated. 

"  Otherwise,"  rejoined  Captain  Maniott,  "my 
head?" 

"Exactly," responded Slaars,  niournfulty;  "but 
monsieur  must  not  dusixiir.  Two  days  is  not 
long  certainly,  but  I  will  do  my  utmost  in  every 
w;iy.  Monsit:ur  must  kt-cp  a  good  Hieart.  The 
frnvemment  is  all-powt-rfui,  the  brigands  know 
tlial;  though  they,  too,  ore  ap[>arcntly  all- 
puwcrful— on  occasions!  But  everything  that 
cm  be  done  will  ht*  done,  and  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine  will  yt-t  cscajie  in  •■afety." 

So,  bidding  him  (o  be  cheerful  and  keep  up 
his  strength,  and  sayinj;  he  was  also  going  to 
send  a  good  supply  nf  food  lor  the  camp, 
Slaars  prepared  for  deiarturt;. 

At    du!>k    thi-y 
again    descended  j 

to  the  lower 
ground  for 
warmth.  Captain 
Marriott  was  by 
this  time  suffering 
much  less  pain 
from  his  wound, 
and  the  mental 
anxiety  he  was 
undergoing  was 
lightened  at  the 
thought  that 
Slaars  was  going 
away  to  find 
assistance.  Sur- 
reptitiously he 
scrawled  a  short 
nnie  on  some 
leaves  torn  out  of 
his  diary,  and 
when  the  moment 
came  for  the  ohl 
man's  departure, 
he  thrust  these 
into  his  hand  un- 
seen by  any  of 
the  bandits. 

The  note  was 
addressed    to 

friends  in  Sniyrnj,  md  as  he  gave 
it  to  Slaars  Captain  Marriott  told 
htm  of  the  five  pounds  hidden  in  the 
sock  in  the  tin  case  which  had  been 
left  in  the  hul,  and  gave  hini  the  key 
of  the  same,  saying  he  could  lise 
il    on    his   behalf,     [t   was  ahnut 


three  o'clocli  in  the  morning,  when  the  moon 

had  risen,  that  Slaars  was  uncorded  and 
ordered  to  be  ready  to  march.  He  hade 
his  ma.sier  good-bye,  and  again  asstiring 
him  that  he  would  do  everything  he  pos- 
sibly could  for  him,  disappeared  into  the 
forest  in  company  wiih  Nakko,  the  chief. 
So  the  days  passed.  Kvery  evening,  and  every 
early  morning  before  it  was  light,  the  hand 
changed  their  ground.  It  was  still  piercingly 
cold  at  nights,  but  the  captive  fortunately 
now  had  two  blankets  instead  of  one.  The 
monotony  of  the  days  was  frighrfut,  and  at  first 
he  missed  Slaars  terribly.  Ihe  fact  of  lying 
there,  tied  up  and  helpless,  hour  after  hour,  with 
not  a  soul  10  speak  to,  was  too  dreadful.  One 
or  other  of  the  band  was  constantly  disappearing, 
probably  in  .search  of  news. 

Through  the  long  hours  the  only  ix;la>atioi» 
the  prisoner  h.id — a  very  short  one— was  to 
write  up  his  diary,  which  he  could  just  reach  out 
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of  his  pocket  with  one  hand.  He  would  at 
other  times  lie  and  watch  the  Lirye,  ctiinson- 
headcd.  green  woodjieclcers  which  utcabionally 
came  and  settled  on  the  trimk  of  a  tree  close 
l^y.  This  was  the  only  animal  life  he  ever  mw. 
The  brigands  j.liared  bread  and  meat  with  him, 
but  they  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  thetr  vi^il- 
anee,  and  though  the  others  might  be  sleeping 
like  do>;>i,  one  was  alwavs  on  j;uard  and  sitting 
up  all  through  each  niyiii.  'Ihe  slightest  move 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  would  cause  an 
imnu'dialo  one  on  his  to  show  the  Englishman 
that  he  was  wide  awake. 

\x-t  but  the  dead  stillness  of  those  desert  moun- 
tain heights  be  broken  by  the  least  unusual 
sound  -such  as  the  snapping  of  a  branch  olT  a 
tree,  or  the  ocra<.ional  rustle  of  a  leaf— and,  like 
terriers  who  hear  the  •■f|ueaking  of  a  rat  behind 
the  parlour  wainscoting,  the  Umd  were  all  on 
the  i^ui'vhr  in  an  instant.  Their  eyes  would  at 
once  be  fived  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
had  proceeded,  rifles  weTcscizi:d,  and  held  ready 
to  cover  any  enctny  who  might  suddenly  Lip()cnr 
on  their  track.  Their  sleep  at  all  times  was 
snatched  like  that  of  dogs,  with  the  prnverbial 
eye  wide  open,  and  the  energy  :nid  activity  of 
lhe.se  outlaws  was  most  surprising  :it  all  momenl.s 
when  the  least  iilarm  was  given.  Captain 
Marriott,  therefore,  never  saw  any  chance  of 
escape.  True,  he  might  have  cut  hi:i  bonds  and 
attempted  to  .plunge  into  the  darkness  of  ihc 
(orest,  but  what  rh;ince  would  he  have  had  of 
ultimate  escajie,  saluted  immediately  with  a 
volley,  and  hunled  by  these  human  mountain 
wolves  ? 

At  the  end  of  two  days  after  Slaars's  departure 
things  were  evidently  not  going  well.  The  chief 
showed  this  Jn  his  manner.  Nakko  frequently 
went  away  for  some  hours,  and  on  his  reappear- 
ance the  unfortunnte  captive  always  felt  most 
ansioiis  as  to  wliat  his  next  order  might  he.  He 
shuddered  sometimes,  when  he  saw  one  or  other 
of  the  band  sharjx-ning  his  yaghtan  on  the  boIe 
of  his  hoot,  and  wondered  Tearfully  what  use  the 
weapon  would  next  be  put  to. 

At  last  one  day,  after  having  spent  it  us  usual, 
when  il  grew  dusk  the  jwrly  were  once  more  un 
the  move.  And  on  this  occasion  a  very  long 
and  wearisome  march  was  made,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  It  was  terrible  work,  march- 
ing in  the  dark,  over  the  steepest  and  roughest 
ground,  and  as  the  poor  prisoner  had  no  means 
of  !ia\  ing  himself  when  he  tripped,  he  had  jnany 
n  slide  and  tumble  as  he  went  along.  As  the 
time  [visscd  his  .spirits  sank,  for  he  feared  ihey 
were  now  taking  him  away  to  some  of  the  secret 
fastnesses  of  the  numntains,  and  thai  all  ch:ince 
of  ever  seeing  England  again  was  lo-st  lo  him. 
Hope   took    wings  and   flew  away,   and    black 


despair  began  to  lake  [lossession  of  his  hitherto 
brave  heart. 

At  last,  while  they  were  going  tJong,  a  whistle 
was  heard  in  front  of  ihem,  and  ihey  suddenly 
r.imc  upon  X.ikko,  whom  they  discovered  silling, 
waiting  evidently  for  them,  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree.  'I'lie  chief  seemed  to  be  in  a  ver^- 
surly  humour,  and  a  lively  discussion  tiiok  place. 
The  jwirty  had  arrived  al  the  extreme  edge  o( 
tJiL*  ridge,  and  ihe  prisoner  saw  through  the 
darkness,  far  aw.iy  in  the  valley  below,  the 
twinkling  of  lights.  These  lights  seemed  lo 
bring  hope  back  again,  for  ihey  showed  tbai, 
after  all,  other  hunun  beings  wca*  not  so  very 
far  away. 

The  brigands  made  their  cnplite  understand 
by  signs  that  he  was  to  descend  over  the  brow 
(if  the  hill,  and  so,  sliding  and  t^lipping  down 
ground  almost  as  [M:rpendiculai  as  the  side  of  a 
house,  he  ciawled  into  a  thick  belt  of  young  firs, 
where  he  prepared  In  he  down  anti  resi  his 
weary  limbs.  'Ihrec  of  the  brigands  Imre  him 
company,  and  there  was  no  speaking  above  a 
»\his|>er.  The  men  moved  about  like  cats, 
pcrlectly  noiselessly. 

The  prisoner  now  bt^an  lo  notice  that  when 
they  did  talk  the  word  "zaplieh"  (soldier) 
tntered  freely  into  their  conversation,  and  he 
made  out  by  degrees  that  a  brge  number  of 
troops  had  been  seen  movinE  about  ihe  country. 
Every  day.  now,  the  brigands  received  informa- 
tion through  some  mysterious  outside  source 
Food  became  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  black 
bread  at  last  became  the  sole  piovision.  This 
black  bread  was  disgusting.  It  was  so  gritty 
and  full  of  .sand  that  Captain  Marriott  had  lo  gi\-c 
up  eating  it  altogether.  He  felt  it  was  preferable 
lo  starve,  for  his  system  had  already  rebelled 
against  the  stuff,  and  he  feared  he  might 
become  seriously  ill  if  he  continued  e.tting  it 
Even  the  brigands  anathematized  il.  At  times 
Captain  Marriott  was  driven  by  sheer  hunger  to 
swallovv  a  fi^w  morsels  of  it,  when  he  in\"ariably 
chose  the  crusl,  liul  he  always  speedily  repenleti 
of  the  indiscrelion.  On  this  side  uf  tlie  niouii- 
lain  slope  ihey  moved  but  little,  and  passed 
nearly  all  the  time  King  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
log  watching  the  sun  rise  and  set. 

In  spite  of  all  the  discomfort  he  was  suffering 
at  the  liands  of  his  aiptors,  Captain  Marriott 
began  to  like  ihese  wild  men,  who  appeared 
always  so  ready  to  do  anything  in  the 
world  they  could  for  him,  except  give  him 
his  liberty.  He  was  freciuently  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  pluck  and  delemiination  they 
showed  when  any  fresh  alarm  about  the  troops 
was  nwde  known  to  them.  Nakko  alone  failed 
lo  win  the  liking  of  the  prisoner.  He  was  of 
forbidding  apiiearance  and  manner,  and  was  a. 
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man  who,  doubtless  had  many  murders  on  his 
soul. 

Niikko,  however,  wus  more  frcquentJy  away 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  band,  and  after  an 
nhsence  of  tn-o  cJnys,  the  captive  had  no  desire 
Tor  his  return,  as  such  an  event  always  hroiiyhi 
:i  lively  fear  to  his  prisoner's  heart  that  he  was 
now  going  to  have  his  throat  cut. 

Al  last,  on  the  eveninj;  of  Noveinher  2nd, 
they  were  joined  hy  one  of  the  hrignnds,  who 
brought  with  liini  a  j^rent  deal  of  new^  about 
the  zafMifh.  The  new  comer  also  brought  an 
egg  nixi  a  \i\v*v  n(  cheese  for  Captain  Marriott, 
wliieh  was  praciirally  all 
ihe  food  he  had  hnd  for 
three  days.  Hut.  by  then, 
lie  had  lost  his  appetite, 
and  all  food  seemed  to 
be  dista<>(erul  to  him. 


over  to  theni,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  tilk. 
Slaars  and  his  companion  had  brouyhi  half  a 
roasted  sheep  with  iheni,  and  the  sight  ol  his 
old  dragomnii  had  so  quickly  restored  his 
appetite  in  jwrt,  that  Captain  Marriott  was  able 
to  eai  a  little  wholesome  food  once  more. 
Slaars  then  said  that  he  had  come  with  the 
officer  to  see  if  the  captain  were  still  alive,  and 
to  discuss  terms  with  the  brigands. 

Ju.st   then   thi;  prisoner  saw  approaching  for 
the    first    time   a    wild   and   unkempt  -  looking 
individual  — '*the  man  of  the  mount.uns."    This 
man  seemed  to  be  a  halfrrazy  Turk,  who,  how- 
ever, had  had  sutftcient  sense  lo  act 
as  "  j?o-lx*tween "  for   the  brigands 
and  the  authorities.     Without  him 
little    could    probably  have   been 


THK  MAt  OF  THK  UOVNTAINK. 


The  next  morning,  while  they  still  lay  in  thick 
cover,  ihr  unfortutiiate  prisoner  heard  tlic  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  also  of  strange  voices 
cominj;  up  the  mountain. 

After  a  little  he  was  taken  out  into  the  open. 
And  there— oh,  the  joy  of  it! — he  set  eyes 
once  more  on  SIa.irs.  With  Slaars  too  was  an 
officer  of  iipiieh,  who  rode  a  mule  niul  n'ns 
unarmed.     Ca|»lain  Marrioll  w.is  allowed  to  go 


done,  for  it  was  he  who  had  so  mysteriously 
brought  news  each  day  from  the  vitbge.  and 
carried  it  back  to  the  authorities.  The  brigands 
at  this  period  were  surrounded  by  troops  and 
people  from  the  country  round.  Slaars  told 
his  master  that  Xakko  had  .sent  in  word  by  the 
wild  man  to  the  Kimbashi  commandinL;,  that  if 
the  troops  moved  any  nearer  Captain  Marriott's 
head  would  be  sent  into  camp  ! 
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y  The  zapLieh  ofHcer  now  offered  the  Sultan's 
terms  sent  from  Constaniinople,  These  were 
that  if  they  spared  the  Englishman's  lifL%  he 
would  grant  them  all  a  free  pardon  .ind 
*'  backsheesh."  After  delivering  t]iis  message, 
Slaars  and  the  officer  again  departed,  still 
leaving  Cnpiain  Marriott  in  the  hands  of  the 
brigands.  The  band  then  li.id  an  animated 
diseussion,  and  after  a  ^ood  deal  of  apparent 
disagreement  they  Seemed  to  settle  somoihing 
between  themselves.  After  the  sun  was  st-l 
thai  evening  the  party  ajjain  went  oil  ncross  the 
mountains.  In  two  hours'  time  they  halted  in 
a  narrow  and  i>htttered  ravine,  nud  then,  tn  the 
surprise  and  joy  of  the  prisoner,  tlif  brignnds 
proceeded  to  light  a  f^ood  fire,  'i'hiji  waii  such 
an  excellent  omen  that  Captain  Mnrrioli'a 
spirits  rose,  and  they  were  all  qnile  merry 
that  night.  Surdy,  now  nil  the  tronhle  was 
coming  to  an  end  and  his  illierty  would  soon 
be  gained.  He  could  not  sleep  for  thinking 
over  the  events  of  the  previous  day. 

l>.Ty  broke,  and  nothing  h.ijipened.  The 
brigands  chose  another  hiding-plari;  lo  wliirh 
they  conducted  their  prisoner,  and  ihu  hours 
went  by.  But,  alns,  no  news  e;unf.  Hope 
deferred  ngain  robbed  the  unh;ij.jpy  num  mf  his 
tii^hl's  rest.  Surely,  after  id!,  th'L-  brij^ands  \vi:re 
(joidg  to  rffuse  the  Sultan's  ttrnis,  and  he  would 
remain  a  prisoner,  or  worse  than  that  evrn  — 
Kakko  might  decide  to  tarry  out  his  threat  and 
behead  him.  The  horror  and  dciubt  of  hts 
position  threw  him  into  a  fever  of  uniest. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  nest  murninj^  he  was  told 
to  get  up.  The  men  gathered  all  the  kit  together, 
and  ihey  once  ntore  set  out.  Thtiu  it  \V4is  ihat 
the  joyful  thought  dawned  in  Captain  iMarricnts 
mind  that  he  was,  at  last,  going  lo  be  rLJcasetl, 
for  never  before  had  the  briji^ands  trnvelletl  by 
bro^d  daylight  A  long  march  under  a  hnl  sun. 
up  and  down  hill,  showed  the  prisoner  how  weak 
he  was.  At  last,  just  as  he  was  bt'i^innini;  lo 
feel  as  ihouj^h  he  would  drop  from  fatigue, 
Nakko  appeared  ov)Ct  more.  i'he  thief  had 
with  him  the  Sultan's  Firmnn,  which  containtrd 
a  free  pardon,  to  all  the  band.  The  brignnds  nt 
once  unbound  Captain  Marriott,  and  lie  was 
once  more  ^  free  man. 


After  going  downhill  a  little  faither,  conducttni 
by  Niikko  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  bis  men, 
the  Enghshman  came  upon  a  grave -lodkine 
'J'urk,  who  proved  to  be  no  less  a  |wrsonagc 
th^n  the  Kaimakam  of  Vu-set-koum.  He  was 
silting  on  a  cariK-t  in  ihe  shade  of  a  tree,  and 
by  his  side  wns  the  zaptteh  officer  who  had 
visited  the  prisoner  with  Slaars  two  days  before. 
The  whole  piirty  set  off  down  the  nnountain. 
Soon  coming  lo  a  track  which  led  them  lo  the 
nearest  outpost  of  troops.  Here-  Slaars  uhce 
more  joined  his  master^  with  many  tvpiLSsions 
of  delight  and  .satisr<iflior.  The  Govenimenii 
had  not  been  hnlf-hearled  in  their  endeavours  lo 
effect  the  Englishman's  reliiase.  At  tlie  first 
outpost  there  were  fifty  llashi-Bazouks,  and  one 
hundred  ;ind  fifty  infantry.  The  bller  were 
Circabiians,  who  are  used  to  climbing  the 
mountains,  and  are  every  hit  ns  good  as  any 
Itrigands.  in  liiat  rts[H;ct.  There  were  over 
a  thoui..-in(i  soldiers  on  the  mountains,  and 
the  Sultan  had  issued  a  mandate  th.it,  if  any 
harm  camu  to  ('aptain  Marriott,  he  (vould 
bani.sh  the  w  hole  colony  of  charco'aUbnrncrs  out 
(if  the  district,  besides  levying  heavy  I'mcs  on 
the  peasantry. 

This  resulted  in  turning  every  man's  luind 
againist  the  brigands,  who  soun  found  llieniselves 
jiracticnlly  prisoners  ;i.«i  well  as  itheir  ca[Hive! 
Cajjlaiti  Harriott  was  most  kindly  received  and 
treated  by  the  Kaiinatiam  and  the  Bimbashi. 
He  b-hared  their  tent  widi  them,  and  enjoyed  a 
goiid  dinner  in  due  course. 

Tlie  l*andilH  seemed  very  soon  to  be  quite 
"  Hail  fellow,  well  met,"'  with  the  troops,  and 
ihi^re  Was  mueh  feasting  and  jollification  among 
them  all.  'I'wn  or  three  sheep  were  roasted 
whole,  the  superintendence  of  the  roasting  of 
these  animals  being  entirely  done  by  one  of 
the  brigands.  He  hasted  the  carcasses  and 
cracked  jokes  with  the  soldiers  at  one  and  the 
s.Tme  time. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  Captain  Marriott  left 
fof  England.  Ah  i)irough  his  long  and  weary 
caprivity  hie  chief  hope  had  been  tiiat  no  news 
s^hould  reach  England  concerning  bis  mis- 
forluiies,  on  accomit  of  the  anxic'y  that  would 
be  fell  by  his  rclaiJoiiA. 


Fishing    Extraordinary, 


l.—PuHah  Netting  la  Sdnde. 
By    Arthur    Hoare,    A.M.I. C-K. 

A  "double-barrelled  *'  article,  the  first  part  dealing  with  the  exlraordinary  pullah  fishing  in  Scinde,  and 
ihe  second  part  with  the    catch  of  fish  weighing  up  to  ^oolb.       It   is   sure    to    interest    anglers   and 

itnprcSB  all. 


I N  order  lo  sec  what  is  probably  ihn 
mosi  inlerestin;^  and  curiuub  mode 
of  fishing  in  ihii  world,  it  is  neces- 
s^ary  to  visit  lliat  portion  of  India 
known  as  Scinde. 

This  district  is  in  the  U'cslcrn  Pn-'bidcncy, 
and  alllioii^h  it  is  ruled  by  the  Government  of 
liotnbny,  Karachi  is  its  port  and  r.ijiiial.  No 
mikvay  at  present  roniiccts  the  two  (owns, 
except  by  a  loiiji  and  circuitous  route  tlirou^h 
the  Ttinjiib,  and  consequently  the  Scindi  habits 
and  customs  have  not  yet  been  enlarged  upon 
by  the  (jlobe-i rotter  and  kodakite. 

Ueforc  enlerinj*  into  the  details  of  the  curious 
way  in  which  ihc  "  pultah  "  fish  is  entrapped,  a 
Rhort  description  of  the  particular  fish  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

The  fibh  is  of  the  herrinj;  Timily,  and  all-out; h 
we  have  no  fish  siniibr  to  the  species  found  in 
Scinde,  the  "sal)le  li.sh  "  is  the  nearest,  and  on 
the  e;istern  side  of  Hindustan,  where  specimens 
are  often  found,  die  fish  is  known  as  '*  hilsa." 

The  fish  was  oriisinally  supiioscil  to  be  e.ssen- 
tiatly  marine,  and  ir>said  by  naturalists  tu  proceed 
hundreds  of  miles  up  rivers  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  The 
colour  is  silvery  glossed  with  yotd,  nnd  the  body 
is  covered  with  Miiles,  ,  ^^_ 
which  are  thin  and  easiK 
riclached.  An  averag: 
si^etl  s|>ecimen  will  weigh 
from  61b.  to  rolb. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
town  of  llyilt!r.ib.nl.  where 
puUnh  fisiiin)^  is  carried 
on,  it  is  neccHsary  to  travel 
some  sixty  niili-s  north 
ward  from  Kara<*tii,  arul 
the  visitor  arriving  there 
l>elween  the  months  of 
March  and  September 
will  see  the  trade  at  ii-i 
height.  The  reinaininf; 
months  of  the  year  are 
strictly  regarded  as  "close" 
season,  and  fishing  is 
forbidden  by  the  orders 
of  Government.  It  is 
difficult  to  s,iy  precisely 
what     >hc    fishermen    do 


portion  of  the  year,  but  they  probably  make 
sufficient  money  during  the  season  to  retire  to 
tfteir  homes  for  six  months  and  do  nothing, 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  favourite 
occuiMtion  of  tlie  ordinary  Indian  peasant  or 
labourer. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  n  visitor  on 
jjlancing  at  the  river  is  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  men  being  [apidly  carried  down  by 
the  swift  current,  looking  as  if  they  were  sup- 
ported on  nothing,  ap|»c,-irini;  as  if  they  woiildi 
most  certainly  be  drowned,  kicking  out  violently 
with  their  (eet  at  intervals,  but  olhersvise  appear- 
ing perfectly  liappy. 

The  first  illustration  shows  a  man  with  his 
complete  "kit."  '["his  consists  of,  firstly,  his 
floating  bowl  or  "chattie "  ;  secondly,  his 
bamboo  fork  with  his  net  stretched  across  it ; 
and  thirdly,  his  spear.  The  cost  of  a  ''chattie" 
is  in  I'jiglish  money  5s,  the  Ijanihoo  and  net 
3s.,  and  the  daggtT  6d.,  so  that  for  the  modest 
sum  of  7s.  6d.  the  "  pullah  "  tishctman  is 
e(juip|>cd  for  at  least  a  season,  although,  as  will 
be  explained  later,  he  generally  manages  to 
make  the  same  materials  last  for  more  than  one 
year. 

The  chattie  is  an  earthen  vessel  about  .^fl.  in 
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dinmeier  and  ift.  dtqi.  .lud  about  '^in.  lltick. 
It  ia  carefully  moulded  and  burnt  in  the 
ordiinry  way,  and  is  very  light,  for,  as  seen  in  the 
photo,  shown  above,  the  mt-n  easily  carry  the 
bowls  on  their  heads.  The  bowl  has  an  opening 
III  l!ie  lop  of  nbout  Sin.,  and  the  men  frequently 
carry  their  food  inside  it. 

This  large  bowl  serves  as  the  fisherman's  raft, 
and  alth(niyh  a  novice  would  have  an  unconi- 
fortable  time  in  endeavouring  to  mantrtivre  one 
in  a  -swinnning-ljath,  these  men  steer  them  with 
the  greatest  case  and  most  wonderful  skill. 

'I'tie  fish  are  found  near  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  which  accounts  lor  the  lung  bamboo  pok- 
which  eaeh  fisherman  is  carrying.  This  has  a 
Y-shaped  piece  at  the  end  ncross  wliieh  the  net 
is  stretched,  somewhat  loosely,  so  as  to  form  a 
iKig.  The  spear  is  attached  tn  a  long  piece  of 
siring,  whifh  ilie  man  ties  round  his  waist. 

'I'lius  equipped,  the  fisherman  walks  about  two 
miles  up-stream.  On  entering  the  water  the 
bnwl  is.  pushed  by  the  fisherman  in  front  of 
him  until  he  gets  to  a  depth  of  about  four 
feet,  when  he  throws  himself  upon  it  in 
n  swimming  attitude.  Striking  out  with 
his  feet  and  holding  the  bamboo  and  net  in 
the  air,  the  man  thus  swims  into  the  middle  of 
the  river  until  he  is  caught  by  the  stream,  wh.cii 
runs  at  between  three  and  four  knot->  (jer  hour. 
Holding  ihe  Uimboo  with  both  hands,  he 
plunges  ii  into  the  water  in  front  of  him,  and 
keeps  ihe  net  as  low  down  as  possible.  How 
he  contrives  to  keep  on  the  chaltie  while  his 
hands  arc  occupied  <viih  the  net  and  his  feet  are 


stccrmg  bim  is  a 
mystery,  but  he 
does  so  most 
skilfully,  and 
although  the 
river  is  anything 
but  smooth  at 
times,  the  men 
frequently  show 
their  chatti<:s 
without  a  drop 
of  water  inside. 
They  have  to 
steer'  carerully  lo 
.ivoid  jiiercs  ol' 
wood  and  other 
material  floating 
down  the  river, 
and  they  must 
also  keep  clear 
of  boats,  for 
any  sort  of  col- 
lision is  fatal  to 
such  a  fra  i| 
craft. 

Accidents  do  sometimes  occur,  but  continual 
practice  and  a  certain  fear  of  crocodiles  (which 
.ihound  in  (he  river)  make  the  men  masters  of 
their  art. 

The  strain  of  a  fish  in  the  net  is  at  once  felt 
by  the  man,  whc)  foribwith  raises  his  net,  and 
taking  out  his  dagger  he  spears  the  ftsb.  This 
is  done  with  a  double  object :  firstly,  the  fish 
iinj-ht  bleak  the  rhattie  if  placed  alive  inside  it ; 
and  .secondly,  by  keeping  the  fish  in  the  water  it 
remains  fresh,  which  it  would  not  do  inside  the 
chatlie.  The  spear  is  passed  right  through  the 
fish,  which  is  thus  threaded  on  to  the  s;ring,  and 
dangles  behind  in  the  stream. 

Thus  he  jmiceeds  for  two  or  three  miles  until 
he  has  as  many  as  six  fisii  on  his  string,  when 
he  considers  he  has  m.nde  a  good  trip,  and  he 
steers  himself  to  the  river  Icuik.  The  iilu.stration 
at  the  top  of  the  next  pnge  shows  a  rmniber  of 
fishpfrnen  who  have  just  landed. 

The  man  now  proceeds  up  the  bank  to  the 
market-pl.ice  where  he  desires  to  sell  his  fish, 
but  before  doing  this  he  has  to  pay  toll,  which 
consists  in  giving  one  fii;li  lit  every  three  caught 
to  the  pullah-farnKT.  The  right  of  fishing  is 
controlled  by  (iovernment,  who  lease  it  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  witb  such  success  that 
Goveniinent  derives  a  revenue  of  some  Rs.  20,000 
(^r,2oo)  annually  from  this  source.  .\s  the 
fisherman  is  practically  bound  to  come  to  the 
market  to  sell  his  fish,  the  farmer  lias  little 
trouble  in  collecting  his  oilroi,  although  a 
liltit;  smuggling  goes  on  sometimes. 

The  fourth  illustration  shows  three  fishvmien 
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who  have  just  come  out  of  tht^  water.  The 
centre  one  has  his  chatlir,  but  tht-  oihcr  two  arc 
not  sufficiently  well  off  to  provide  themselves 
with  that  article,  and  they  have  .substituted  large 
pumpkins.  Thusc  they  flcnn  out  and  cover  with 
siring,  which  is  in  turn  covered  with  glue  to 
m.ike  it  watcriight.  There  is  no  hole  at  the 
top,  and  the  pumpkin  is  tied  to  the  binly  and 
acts  ab  a  buoy.  This  method  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  greater  part  of  the  man's 
hody  is  constantly  in  the  water,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  .successful  as  the  others, 

Not  the  least 
interesting  of 
their  methods  is 
thai  which  ihcy 
adopt  for  mend 
ing  a  cracked 
chattiv  —  it  is 
ingenious  and 
satisfactory.  Tht.- 
procedure    is  as 

■Hows : — 
Having   dis- 

o  \-  e  r  e  d  the 
crark,  the  man 
gets  a  small  drill 
not  much  larger 
than  a  common 
needle,  and 
carefully  drills 
a  line  of  holes 
on  each  side 


of  the  crack 
along  its  whole 
length  and  a  little 
farther  each  way. 
The  crack  is  then 
actually  sewn 
together.  Kach 
stitch  is  drawn 
tight,  and  when 
the  seam  is  fin- 
ished off  the 
whole  i-i  covered 
with  a  cement 
which  fills  up 
the  small  pores, 
and  renders  ihe 
whole  watertight. 
Many  chatties 
can  he  seen  with 
seams  in  all 
directions,  and 
in  this  way  are 
fretiuently  made 
to  do  duty  for 
five  or  six 
seasons. 
Although  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
when  ii.sh  are  scarce,  as  much  as  is. 
each  can  be  got  for  them,  the  average  price 
during  the  busy  iinii^  is  about  .;d.,  and 
as  the  toll  on  this  uniounls  to  id.,  the 
man  earns  about  2d.  a  fish.  A  man 
cm  live  comfortably  on  los.  per  month,  and 
allowing  a  similar  amount  for  his  wife  and 
family,  he  only  requires  to  catch  Tjvc  fish 
a  day  to  earn  a  living,  and  if  he  manages  to 
c-itch  double  this  number,  he  earns  sufficient 
to  kuep  him  for  the  whole  year. 


Anwr  .i) 
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XL  — The    Land   of   the    Leaping    Tuna. 

Bv  Professor  Chas.  F.  Holuek,  Lecturkr  on  Zooi,ch;v,  Throop  University',  Pasadena,  Cal. 


AiXiNC  the  coast  of  Calirornta,  from  Point 
Conception  southwards,  ihcrc  is  a  necklace  of 
emeralds  st't  in  azure,  each  gem  an  island,  rocky 
and  precipitous,  surrounded  by  the  deepest 
vrater  without  suggestion  of  reef  or  shoal.  To- 
day, with  few  exceptions,  ihey  iire  deserted  ;  but 
two  hundred  years  ago  they  were  peopled  by 
a  vigorous  race,  who  are  now  only  represented 
by  the  mounds  and  Implements  of  stone 
which  are  taken  from  them.  Some  of  the 
i&lands  belong  to  the  Government ;  some  ate 
private  property,  and  are  used  as  sheep  ranches. 
All  are  beautiful,  with  deep  cahons  running 
hither  and  thither :  precipitous  clifis  fronting 
the  sea,  worn  into  deep  caves,  among  which  the 
ocean  lieats  and  bellows  etemaUy. 

One  of  these  iblands,  Santa  Catatlna  by  name, 
forms  the  natural  breakwater  of  a  part  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  and  is  used  as  a  resort  by  the 
southern  Califomians,  who  crowd  to  its  shores 
from  April  till  Noveinlier.  In  winter  time, 
touilsts  from  all  over  the  world  make  this  lovely 
place  a  point  of  their  itinerary.  'I'he  attraction  of 
this  island  is  its  remarkable  climate,  winter  and 
summer— a  climate  which  iwrmits  the  roses  lo 
bloom  all  the  year  round,  which  at  Avalon 
knows  no  fro.st,  and  which  gives  cool  breezes 
the  summer  lung.  The  photograph  we  repro- 
duce here  is  an  excellent  view  of  Avalon  Bay, 
Santa  Citalina  Island. 

I'hat  this  place  deserves  the  title  of  the 
"Angler's  Paradise"  will  be  evident  from  the 
two  illustrations 
on  the  next  page. 
The  first  shows 
a  wonderful 
catch  of  yellow 
tail  and  iKinitos, 
while  the  second 
dcpictb  a  number 
of  truly  gigantic 
bUck  sea  -  bass, 
caught  by  Mr. 
F.  V.  Rider  and 
Dr.  Macomber 
with  rod  and 
reel  ol  Santa 
Calalin.1,  July 
list.  1S98. 
Observe  the 
weights.  They 
arc,  commencing 
from  the  fish  on 
the  e-vtrt-me  left, 
I40lb.,     lyolb.,         >Vm>/'*pm^i 


and  1501b.    The  huge  giant  on  the  right  weighs 
no  less  tlun    3201b.  !      Lucky  niLml»ers  of  tlie 
Tuna   Club.      But    let   us    now  consider    ihe  ^ 
manner  of  uking  the  tuna.  ^ 

In  the  placid  bay,  liardly  a  mile  across,  and 
in  the  adjacent  waters  bome  very  remarkable 
game  fish  are  taken,  which  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  sportsmen  all  over  the  world.  At 
Avalon,  the  Tuna  Club  has  its  h^-ad  quarters. 
Thiii  is  an  urgunizatJon  CMm|K)sed  of  two  hundred) 
gentlemen  representing  many  States,  aud  they:^ 
are  all  active  in  the  prescr\ation  of  game  fishea' 
and  the  encouragement  of  rod  and  reel  fishing. 
Twenty-four  of  these  men  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  angling  world  by  takinj^  a 
loolb.  tima,  and  their  silver  and  tn;imelled 
buttons  tell  a  remarkable  story  of  perhaps  the 
grandest  game  fish  in  the  world. 

\\'e  will  ?.upiiose  we  have  engaged  our  boftt* 
man  for  a  day  with  this  monstrous  tish,  and  Jim 
(iardiier,  a  famous  gafi'er  of  the  Tuna  Club,  is 
on  hand  bright  and  early  ;  very  early  would 
better  express  it,  as  the  luna  feeds  when 
the  day  is  just  breaking ;  and  it  is  about  four 
o'clock  when  we  push  off  Jim's  boat  is  the 
Fortu/tn.  (*'  for  tuna  "  he  also  pronounces  it). 
She  is  an  ordinary  yawl,  intended  for  rowing,  but 
very  broad  uf  beam  and  a  fine  sea-boat,  large 
enough  for  three  men.  She  has  a  diminutive 
thret'-f)uarler  horse-power  engine,  tlut  pushes 
her  along  at  the  requisite  speed.  The 
seats  are  so  arranged   that  the   fishermen  sit 
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in  easy  chairs  and  face  the  stem  :  one  fishing  to 

the  right,  and  the  other  to  ihe  left,  with  1202. 

or  160Z.  rods,  and  from  eighttrcn  to  twenly-four 

strand  lines  usuaSly  wound  upon  big  rubber  and 

nickel  reels,  whirh  hold  fioofi.  or  900^.     As  we 

purpose  taking  the  tuna,  the  latter  amount  is 

held  in  reserve;  and,  gradually  payinji  out,  the 
I  little  boat  moves  out  into  the  bay- 
I     We  have  gone  pi^rhaps  fifty  j-ards  when  there 

copies  a  splash,  and  some  big  fish  leaves  the 

water  and  several  flyinj;-fish  dash  over  the  boat, 

just   missing  our  heads.      Next    the   flying-tish 

txiit  astern  is  st^ized  amid  a  rush  of  foam,  and 

the  big  reel  sings  loudly  under  the  strain,   a 

zee-e-e-e,    long 

com  i  n  ued . 

That     means 

the     melting 

away  of  loolt., 

zooft.,     300ft., 

or  400ft  lieforc 

the  end  comes. 

There  ii.  a  bii; 

leather  pad  on 

the    reel,    and 

this    wc     press 

with    all   our 

power,    liopinj: 

to  stop   the 

rush  ;   finally 

this     hab    it> 

effect,  and  iht 

grea  I     fish 

changes     its 

tactics  and  for 


an  instant  slops ; 
then  the  line 
slackens  mysteri- 
ously,  and    he 

appears  to  be 
gone.  Not  gone, 
however,  but 
coming  at  you 
like  the  silvery 
arrow  that  he  is. 
The  boatman 
utters  a  sliout  of 
warning  ihat  sets 
your  hand  whirl- 
ing at  the  reel. 
The  big  multi- 
pi  er  fairly  eats 
up  the  line  as  you 
reel,  but  all  to  no 
purpose :  the  fish 
is  within  zofl,  of 
the  boat,  and  the 
line  still  slack. 
The  raonierit  he 
sights  the  boat  he  turns,  a  blaze  of  silver  against 
the  blue  water,  and  before  you  can  realize  what 
has  hapi>ened,  the  tuna  is  away  on  a  rush,  the 
velocity  of  wliiuh  whips  the  line  through  the 
^■ater  with  inconceivable  npidity,  and  jerks  coil 
after  coil  from  the  reel  in  his  cunning  and 
desperate  effort  to  escape.  Again  looft.  or 
300ft.  ofline  are  taken,  and  it  is  this  splendid 
ru.se,  this  charge  on  the  angler  often  rep<:ated, 
(hat  makes  the  large  tuna  one  of  the  most 
difficult  fishes  to  catch. 

Monients  ,ire  slipping  .iway,  however,  and  it 
is  half  an  hour  since  the  Hsh  was  hooked.  He 
is  now  sulking  deep  In  the  heart  of  the  channel, 
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from  which  he  is  lifted,  however,  much  after  the 
faishion  of  a  sulking  snlnion  ;  then  comes  a 
series  of  desperate  rushes,  frantic  circles  alwiut 
the  boat,  wild  plunges,  and  dashes  sirai>;ht 
away,  which  hnally  resolve  themselves  into  one 
steady  run  direc-tly  out  to  sea,  the  boatman 
vainly  resting  his  oars  in  the  water  to  stop  or 
tire  the  fish.  The  exciteineiu  is  immense.  Il 
is  as  thouj^h  one  were  lion-huiillnp.  The  boat 
moves  on  stem  first  with  a  wave  of  foam  before 
her.  For  a  mile  the  huge  fish  lows  the  lioat, 
then  is  turned  and  conies  in  agjiin  like  a  l)eam 
of  light,  passing  and  lowing  the  boat  inshore 
again.  Repeatedly  he  is  stopped  by  vivMmi 
pressure  of  the  <tars,  and  as  many  linii:s  iireaks 
away.  'ITie  magnificent  contest  wa^es  for  two 
hours  before  this  marvellous  lish  is  brought  to 
gaff,  and  slides,  a  splendid  creature,  glistening 
and  scintillating,  into  the  boat,  to  tip  tlie  scnlcs 
an  hour  Inter  at  1501b. 

The  stories  that  are  told  of  this  fish  would  fill 
a  volume.     (Jne  has  towed  a  boat  ten  miles ; 
another  has  taken  a  p;irty  for  a  regular  cruise  of 
fifteen  miles  ;  one  fought  for  seven  hours,  another 
four ;  and  if  the  re- 
cords of   the   Tuna 
Club  were  published, 
the  cre<Jiiliiy  of  any 
one    who    has    not 
had   the   experience 
would  be  tested  very 
severely  Indeed. 

Hut  (o  our  own 
experience.  The 
lines  arc  baited  with 
sardines,  and  soon 
the  reel  is  hissing 
again  and  a  yellow- 
tail  is  hooked.  Old 
salmon  fisiiermen  say 
that  iht;  yellow-tail 
is  the  more  powerful 
fish  of  the  two.  and 
its  struggles  on  the 
light  ro<l  go  far  to 
justify  this  statement. 
After  twenty  minutes 
of  active  w*ork  on 
the  reel  the  yellow- 
tail  is  brought  in, 
a  blaze  of  silver, 
yellow,  and  ultra- 
marine, and  a  type 
of  fishy  activity. 
The  sea  Is  fairly  alive 
and  ttnieii  with  this 
beautiful  fish  at 
times.  Then  for 
variety   a    sea -bass  f^^  a  thJi^ 


strikes,  and  is  brought  to  gaff  with  much  the 
same  pLiy.  It  is  a  radiant  creature  in  bronze 
tints,  and  Is  of  enormous  size. 

In  the  afternoon  we  anchor  on  the  black  sea- 
bass  lieds  on  the  edge  of  the  kelp,  not  loofL 
from  the  shore  of  the  rocky  i.sbnd.  and  with  a 
live  71b.  white-fish  as  Uiil  we  begin  fishing. 
Half  an  hour  or  more  slips  away,  when  suddenly 
the  line  begins  to  move  slowly,  as  the  sea-bass 
is  the  opposite  of  the  tuna,  a  slow  biter.  Five, 
ten,  fifteen  feel  run  out,  then  the  strike  is  given, 
and  a  furious  rush  is  the  result.  I'hc  oarsman 
casts  off  the  buoy,  the  boat  swings  round  and  is 
toived  away  by  the  heaviest  game  fish  e\er  caught 
on  a  rod.  The  rushes  are  terrific,  and  only  the 
most  careful  generalship  saves  the  line.  The  bass 
is  he.iding  for  a  kelp  bank  oflT  shore  half  a  mile, 
hoping  to  rush  among  the  \1ne5  and  so  break 
the  line  :  but  he  is  outwitted,  and  held  off  and 
fought  vigorously  for  over  twenty  minutes. 
Iin.illy  he  is  brought  to  gaff-  a  monster  in  dark 
mahogany  lints,  weighing  300  txld  |>ounds.  As 
ihe  gaff  is  fi.Ked  he  lashcb  llie  water  with  his 
ponderous  tail,  deluging  the  boat  with  spray. 

A  mighty  catch,  yet 
larger  have  been 
made  :  the  record 
raich  being  a  jj/lb. 
fish,  Liken  in  55min., 
while  the  record  tuna 
weighed  1831b.,  and 
look  four  hours  to 
land.  This  latter  is 
seen  in  the  last  pholo- 
g  ra  ph  reproduced, 
and  one  glance  .it  its 
ponderous  form  will 
ronvey  even  to  tlw 
non  -  angling  reader 
some  idea  ol  the  great 
skill  and  labour  in- 
volved in  its  capturc- 
The  writer,  who  is 
pru^fiident  of  the  Tuai 
Club,  got  agold  medal 
for  this  record  catch. 
As  I  iciid  before,  this 
niunsier  fought  for 
four  hours,  and  towed 
my  boat  ten  miles. 

During  late  sprir^. 
summer,  and  f.illdays, 
the  shores  of  Santa 
Caialina  swann  with 
game  fish  of  many 
kinds,  and  the  angler 
is  surfeited  with  all 
the  delights  of   the 
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Major    H.    uk    H.    Haiu.    R.\i.. 

A  nsrmlive  of  startling  adventure  that  befell  a  clistinguisHed  British  officer.    How  Major  Haig  and  his 
Mauritian   host    got  out   of  the   flooded  cavern,  and   their    dramatic    meeting  with    the    supei^titious 

Francois. 


.SHOUT  or"Ztws-ww.  ff  venez 
/•at'i'i.rr"  awoke  me,  and  :ts  I  ga/ed 
on  the  unfamiliar  surrovindings.  1 
could  not  at  first  reratl  where  I  was. 
TliL'  sun,  just  rising  above  the  rocky 
hills,  streamed  through  the  jalousies  on  to  the 
polished  floor  and  the  elegant  mosquito  netliny 
round  my  bed.  My  host  was  in  the  veranda 
rapping  at  the  window,  with  his  towel  over  his 
ami,  imfwiient  for  a  swim,  and  I  then  remem- 
bered that  I  was  spending  a  few  day*;  with  a 
French  friend  e.illed  .Amboise,  in  Mauritius,  on 
purpose  to  explore  a 
strange  cavern  of  ill- 
reputc  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

^Ve  were  soon  wend- 
ing our  way  ibrougli 
[he  beautiful  tropical 
growth  of  the  giirden, 
down  to  a  little  coral 
pier,  where,  sheltered 
from  view  by  a  clump 
of  delicate  feathery 
filahos,  we  plunged 
into  the  siill  lagoon. 
No  danger  of  sharks 
inside  ihc  coral  reef, 
so  we  fearlessly  swam 
out,  frightening  the 
mullet,  and  making 
them  jump  out  of  the 
water  in  shoals.  Haifa 
mile  away,  the  breakers 
thundered  everbstingly 
on  the  reef ;  but  iji 
the  clear  shallow  water 
between  it  and  the 
l)each  there  w.i^  harel\ 
a  ripple.  The  shores 
stretched  awuy  on 
either  side,  densely 
covered  with  nodding 
cocoaiiut  [Wilms,  peep- 
ing through  the  silver- 
grey  belt  of  filahos  aloi>4  the  coast  ;  and  behind 
the  tree-tops  rose  tooth-like  peaks,  gaunt  and 
tare — ihc  last  remains  of  the  volcanoes  which 
once  vomited  forth  this  solitary  ocean  iMland. 

Hefreshed  by  our  delicious  swim,  we  walked 
across  the  daz/lingly  white  coral  bcacli,  lo  where 
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some  Creole  negroes  were  fishing.  We  had  not 
time  to  examine  all  their  catch,  however,  for 
thir  brcakfa.st  Ik-11.  clanging  loudly,  called  us  to 
the  house,  where  we  found  our  hoste.ss  in  the 
veranda,  looking  chartnitig  and  cool  in  be: 
dainty  French  morning  demi-toUtUe,  waiting  to 
greet  us. 

She  had  provided  a  breakfast  fit  for  an 
epicure,  of  delicacies  such  as  Mauritius  only 
can  supply  :  a  curry  of  dainty  f(/W(/rtffff— cray 
Rsh  from  the  river;  a  salad  of  palmiste  — 
the  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  areca  -  nut 
|ialm  ;  and  a  piice 
iie  rhistame  of  j^et/ra- 
mitr,  a  Fish  carefully 
reared  in  ponds  for 
the  table.  This  was 
served  by  turbaned, 
while  liveried  Malabar 
servants,  who,  with  the 
rest  of  our  .surround- 
ing.s,  might  easily 
liave  deluded  us  into 
believing  we  were  in 
India. 

The  cavern  we  were 
to  exjilore  has  an  evil 
reputation :  it  is,  of 
course,  haunted,  as  is 
every  other  strange 
place,  10  the  supersti- 
tious negro.  In  this 
case,  the  ghost  is  that 
of  a  murdered  China- 
man, whose  skeleton 
was  long  ago  found 
in  its  depths.  It  is 
said  to  extend  beneath 
Ihc  sea  to  the  Island 
of  Hourbon,  120  miles 
distant ;  also  to  be  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano, 
and  no  ont-  who  has 
ever  been  far  into  it 
ha.s  ever  come  out 
aUvc.  We  had  not  nmch  faith,  however,  in 
these  Creole  tales,  and  were  determined  to  see 
for  ourselves, 

A  short  drive,  and  a  ^ralk  of  a  mile  in  Indbn 
file  through  dense  acacia  undergrowth,  heavy 
wilti  the  scent  of  its  yellow  spheres  of  bloom. 
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brought  us  to  a  cup-Iikc  depression,  nenrly  filled 

with    masses   of  hiack,    cindery    bva,   piled  in 

confusion.     On  one  side  was  nn  ojicning,  about 

the  shape  and  size  of  a  railway  tinincl.    Amboisc 

had  a  dread  of  someone  lighting  a  fire  at  the 

mouth  of  the  cave  {as  the  negroes  often  did  to 

appca:c    the     evil 

spirits     who     lived 

within),     for    the 

smoke  might  sweep 

through  it  while  wc 

were  there ;  and  so 

he  left  a  Malabar  to 

watch,  who  was  only 

too  delighted  to  be 

let    off    what    he 

looked    upon    as    a 

mad     expedition, 

certain    to    end    in 

disa&ter. 

We  lighted  our 
candles  and  ptit 
match  -  boxes  into 
our  pockets ;  then, 
taking  with  us  a  Cre- 
oJemnlatto,  Francois, 
who  was  reputed  to 
be  very  plucky,  we 
clambered  into  the 
opening. 

The  roof,  floor, 
and  sides  were  all 
one  block  of  rock, 
as  porous  and  full  of 
holes  as  a  sponge. 
The  bides  were  every- 
where covered  with 
black,  glassy  lava 
drops,  which  once  had  t'ickted  down  and  formed 
a  heap  on  a  curious  ledge,  running  along  both 
sides,  a  few  feet  from  the  floor.  This  ledge,  or 
shelf,  was  about  a  yard  wide,  drooping  at  the 
edge,  and  a  close  examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  it  really  consisted  of  fifteen  layers  of  lava. 
The  molten  stone  must  thus  have  slood  at  fifteen 
difTcrcnt  levels,  long  enough  to  allow  its  edges 
to  cool  and  harden,  before  it  sank  and  solidified 
into  the  rocky  floor,  which  everywhere  showed 
ripple  marks,  and  sometimes  mounded  hollow, 
as  if  there  were  another  cavern  Iwlow. 

After  we  had  gone  about  half  a  mile,  a  niiiflled 
ruar  became  audible,  wliieh  gradually  increased 
as  we  approached.  This  was  too  much  for 
Francois,  who  got  wild  with  terror,  and  fled  up 
the  cave  with  a  yell,  accidentally  extinguishing 
his  candle  as  he  did  so.  Amboise  and  I  gazed 
apprehensively  at  the  darkness  ahead,  expecting 
some  frightful  horror  to  rush  out  upon  us  from 
its  unknown  depths,  and  1  really  felt  my  scalp 


moving  as  if  it  bore  the  "quills  of  the  fretfiil 
porcuiwne  "  ;  but  our  pride  made  us  hold  our 
ground.  Nothing  came  out  of  the  black  opening, 
and  as  the  rumble  died  harmlessly  away,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  only  the  train  to 
Fort  Loi:is  t^oing  over  our  heads,  for  the  cavern 

passed  under  the 
railway.  Wc  went 
back  to  retrieve 
I'"rani;ois,  who  carried 
the  lunch,  and  found 
him  sprawling  on  the 
ground  in  an  agony 
of  tears.  He  had 
stumbled  in  the  dark, 
and  falling,  gave  him- 
self up  for  lost.  Our 
explanation  he  did 
not  belie\'e  in  the 
least,  and  wc  had  to 
watch  him,  to  see 
that  he  did  not  bolt 
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again. 

About  half  a  mile 
in  there  was  a  sud- 
den drop  in  the  floor 
of  about  four  feet ; 
and  shortly  after 
that  it  began  to  be 
covered  up  with 
yravclly  earth.  There 
was  a  slight,  but  dis 
tinct,  draught  of  air 
down  from  the 
entrance,  and  we 
now  saw,  from  its 
traces,  that  a 
stream  evidently 
flowed  through  after  heavy  rains.  The  earth 
brought  in  by  this  gradually  filled  up  the  bottom 
of  the  cavern,  and  the  farther  we  went  the  more 
ihc  floor  rose  lo  meet  the  roof.  The  roof  also 
was  much  more  irregular,  and  often,  after  crawl- 
ing on  our  hands  and  knees  for  some  distance, 
we  wouli  find  that  we  could  walk  comfortably 
for  several  hundred  yard.s. 

Wc  had  gone  about  two  miles  when  the  roof 
came  down  so  low  that  we  des|Kiircd  of  getting 
through.  :\mboise,  however,  valiantly  pushed 
forward,  crawling  like  a  snake,  with  his  candle  on 
a  stick  in  front  of  him.  After  a  bit,  he  paused 
and  i>cered  about.  Then  he  said  to  me,  in  an 
awed  lone,  in  English,  for  fear  of  I*'ran^ois, 
"  Dere  is  someting  dere  regarding  me  :  I  see  de 
eyes."  1  passed  him  our  only  weapon,  a  geo- 
logical hammer,  and,  thus  armed,  he  went  on  to 
the  attack— and  found  the  neck  of  a  broken 
bottle  I  The  light  ofhis  candle  had  been  reflected 
from  both  sides  of  il,  and  looked  like  eyes. 
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After  this  we  came  lo  another  low  piece, 
which  we  traversed  on  hands  and  knees ;  and 
we  thought  we  must  be  Hearing  the  coast, 
which  here  is  a  high  cliff  full  of  caves,  for  a 
noise  hite  the  beating  of  wnvcs  made  itself 
heard.     However,  we  cainir  ii[>on   another  low 
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piece,  even  nurse  than  tlic  laJit,  and,  as  it  was 
my  turn,  I  went  tn  with  a  candle  and  the 
hammer  and  dug  away,  in  the  close,  stiflinfj 
air,  for  some  twenty  y;irds,  getting  tlwcugh  at 
last  by  keeping  my  arms  stretched  out  in  front, 
wriggling  on  my  face  like  a  snake,  and  forcing 
myself  along  by  my  feeL  Unfortunately,  the 
candle  was  put  out  in  the  process,  and  a  search 
in  my  pockeLs  revealed  the  fact  that  the  match- 
\h}x  had  fallen  out.  I  could  not  tell  the  size  of 
the  space  I  was  in,  but  I  found  that  it  was  too 
low  to  sit  upright- 

Amboise  now  tried  to  come  through,  keeping 
his  arms  in  front  of  him  in  the  same  way,  as  I 
had  cautioned  him.  He,  however,  being  much 
larger  in  the  chest,  with  a  development  of  muscle 
that  would  have  made  his  fortune  as  an  artist's 
model,  found  the  opening  a  very  tight  fit  Indeed 
for  him.  I  crawled  towards  him,  and  gave  him 
the  handle  of  the  hammer  to  huld,  after  digging 
the  earth  a  little  more  away  ;  but  we  had  some 
•heavy  pulling  before  he  got  through,  puffing, 
blowing,  and  perspiring. 

His  light  siiowed  only  a  short  length  of  cave, 
which  again  lowered  abruptly ;  but,  believing 
we  were  near  the  coast,  we  thought  it  worth 
while  to  try  to  go  farther  and  return  hy  the 
"  daylight  route  "  above  ground.  Meanwhile, 
howc\*er,  there  was  Fran<;ois  at  the  other 
end,  ^vaiting  his  turn  to  come  through. 

Amboise  told  nie  that  when  1  stuck  in  the 


hoUe,  Frant;ois  danced  about,  delighted,  and 
whispered,  *' lAtisse  H  mar/,' the  Creole-l-'renrh 
for  " /Mtsses/e  tnourir."  He  hated  me,  and 
.since  other  adventurous  expeditions,  thought  I 
wanted  to  kill  him. 

rr.mvjis  p.iid  no  attention  to  our  caution 
about  keeping  his  arms  out 
in  front  of  him,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  stuck  fast 
in  the  middle  of  this  low 
piece,  with  his  elbows  jamiiR-d 
against  his  sides.  Me  could 
get  neither  back  nor  forwards. 
Amboise  and  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at 
the  burst  of  sobs 
that  came  out 
of  the  hole  1 
We  shouted,  and 
ordered  and 
swore  at  him,  alt 
to  no  purpose. 
He  only  kept  on 
lamentinghisfate 
and  wondering 
what  his  wife  and 
children  would 
do  without  him. 
U'liil-st  this  was  going  on,  we  were  startled  by 
our  randle  burning  dlinly,  and  fmally  going  ouL 
On  trying  lo  relight  it  with  a  match,  neither 
match  nor  candle  would  bum  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds,  and  we  realized  that  P'ranqois  was 
stopping  the  supply  of  air  coming  to  us,  and  we 
were  being  smothered !  Amboise  and  I  grasped 
the  situation  at  the  same  moment,  and  all  sorts 
of  horrible  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind  — 
of  pitmen  struck  down  in  coal-mines  ;  of  well- 
sinkers  killed  by  foul  .air ;  and  of  brewers 
sulTacaled  when  cleaning  the  vats.  I  thought 
how  we  should  die  like  rats  in  a  trap,  two  miles 
imderground,  and  no  one  a  bit  the  wiser.  But 
it  was  a  lime  for  action  and  not  thought,  so  I 
took  out  my  pocket-knife,  and  crawling  towards 
the  mulatto  till  I  touched  him,  said  in  Creole- 
French,  '*  I  have  a  knife  here  :  do  you  hear  it  r " 
opening  and  shutting  it  to  let  him  hear  the 
click.  '*  Vou  are  corking  up  the  hole,  and  we 
are  smothering.  If  you  don't  come  through  at 
once,  1  will  stick  the  knife  into  you."  'Hns 
stopped  the  sobbing  like  magic,  and  in  a  very 
frightened  tone  he  asked  me  to  help  him ;  so  I 
caught  hold  of  Ins  hand,  and  with  a  frantic 
struggle  we  got  one  of  his  arms  clear  out  in 
front,  and  then,  at  last,  the  other.  Amboise 
dragged  at  my  feet,  whilst  I  pulled  at  Fian9ois' 
hands,  and,  finally,  we  got  him  through. 

It  was  only  just  in  time,  for  we  were  quite 
exhausted,  and  lay  there  for  some  time  panting 
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and  drawing  in  delicious  gulps  of  the  fresh  air, 
whirli  ^iM-cmed  to  come  all  too  slowly  through 
the  narrow  opening. 

We  were  mucli  loo  unnerved  and  used  up  lo 
think  of  going  farther,  but  we  had  a  look  at  the 
ni'xt  narrow  place,  and  willingly  voted  it  too 
small  to  try.  Just  at  the  entrance  to  it  was  a 
small  skull— a  monkey  s,  I  think — the  only  sign 
of  life  (or  death)  we  saw,  except  the  clusters  of 
white  hoards'  e«gs  that  lay  about  in  the  crevices, 
and  also  some  blanched  grass  growing  wherever 
there  was  moisture. 

We  took  it  in  turns  to  lead,  so  Tran^ois 
started  first  on  the  way  back,  and  as  Amboise, 
who  folIowL-J,  lH;gan  to 
erawl  throujib  the  bole, 
he  said  hudd'--nly  to  nic, 
"What  is  this?  It's  wet*" 
Arid  there,  surL-  enouyli. 
was  a  small  trickle  of 
water  showing  itself  on 
the  floor  of  the  cave. 
He  struggled  through  the 
opening,  and  shouted  to 
me  lo  be  quick,  for  the 
rivulet  w.is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  size.  I  forced 
my  way  along  on  my 
face,  the  water  dannned 
back  by  my  body  mak- 
ing a  continually  deepen 
ing  pool  under  my  chin. 
We  were  now  ilioronghly 
scared,  and  scraiiiLled 
along  as  fast  as  the 
crouching  position  neces-  ■• 

sitated  by  the  low  roof 

allowed  us,  banging  our  heads  frequently 
against  the  rough  knobs  of  lava.  Before 
we  reached  the  next  low  place  we  were 
splashing  through  lepid  water  as  deep  ;ls  our 
ankles.  It  was  Amboise's  turn  to  lead  here, 
and  we  wailed  imjxiUently  whilst  be  crawled, 
oh,  so  slowly  along !  When  my  turn  rame, 
the  water  was  nearly  touching  an  elbow  of  rock, 
projecting  downwards,  and  I  was  forced  to  t-ikc 
a  deep  breath  and  dip  my  face  under  to  get 
post  il ;  Franqois,  following,  hesitated  at  the 
unaccustomed  wash,  lost  his  opportunity,  and 
then  found  his  way  was  blocked !  VN'e  heard 
him  yelling  and  splashing,  but  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  Overcome  by  the  horror  of  his  situa- 
tion, we  wasted  valuable  time  in  shouting  useless 
directions  to  him,  until  tlie  water  creeping  up 
ouc  shins  reminded  us  llial  we  must  leave  him 
lo  his  late  if  we  wanted  to  save  ourselves. 

The  roof  was  now  so  much  liigber  that  we 
could  travel  faster,  and  were  able  to  pass  several 
bad  places  by  stooping  low ;  but  a  haunting  fear 


was  gripping  my  mind  that  we  had  a  bad  pViirt 
in  from  of  ns  which  we  had  passed  before  on 
hands  and  knees.  There  was  nn  p05»ibility  of 
consulting,  for  we  were  racing  as  fast  as  wl- 
could  plough  through  the  eddying  water,  hold- 
ing our  cjndk's  high  to  clear  the  tremendous 
splashing.  As  1  dreaded,  when  wc  came  to  the 
next  low  placv,  the  w:Uer  was  just  lapping  the 
roof,  and  it  was  too  kite  to  gel  through.  We 
were  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap,  and  the  flood 
was  rising  fast  I 

Amboise  dragged  me  back  lo  the  highest 
part  we  could  find,  and  we  then  helped  each 
other  on  to  the  ledge  of  lava  mentioned  before, 
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which  gave  us  an  e.\tra  couple  of  feet  of  height 
with  our  heads  close  up  to  ihe  roof.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  our  rush,  L»oth  our  candles  had 
been  extinguished,  and  our  matclics  were  of 
course  soaked.  Wc  tlung  Irjgelher,  pressed 
against  the  wall,  atid  awaited  our  fate  in  positive 
terror  in  the  pitchy  darkness. 

Slowly  the  water  rippled  over  the  ledge,  and 
again  rose  up  our  shins,  whilst  we  hoped  against 
hope  that  the  part  of  the  cave  we  were  in  would 
prove  solid,  and  that  the  pent-iip  air  In  il  would 
keep  the  water  back,  as  it  docs  in  a  diving-bell. 
It  was  evident  that  one  of  those  heavy  tropical 
downpours,  like  a  waterspout,  of  whifh  only  those 
who  have  been  in  them  can  form  any  idea,  liad 
come  on.  and  was  finding  it.s  way  Into  the  cave 
a  great  de:il  fasit:r  than  it  could  get  out.  Mow 
long  It  would  last,  and  how  high  the  water 
would  rise,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  ;  wc  could 
only  wail  events,  an<i  tlie  conirenlraied  horror  of 
feeling  the  waier  steadily  mounting  up  one's 
body,  in  that  bbck  hole  a  mile  underground,  1 
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coulJ  Jiever  descril»e-  One  thing  only  could 
have  made  it  worse — to  have  byen  alone!  Ii 
was  2.  cofnfort  to  be  able  to  consuh  and  feel  the 
presence  of  another  in  the  darkness.  Also,  one 
must  confess  that  not  being  alone  in  misfortune 
is  a  great  consolation  and  aid  in  bearing  one's 
troubles.  Poor  Kmnt^'jis,  we  thought,  must  be 
drowned  by  now  ;  wc  were  much  higher  up  the 
cave,  and  already  the  water  was  five  feet  deep, 
and  if  it  rose  three  more  we  should  l>c  done  for. 
Where  the  unfortunate  Fr.ini,ois  was  the  roof  was 
nowliere  four  feet  above  the  floor ;  what  chance 
then  could  he  have?  What  tools  we  thought 
ourselves  to  put  our  heads  into  such  a  noose, 
and  what  bad  luck  it  was  that  such  a  storm 
should  come  on  whilst  we  were  inside  !  Then 
there  was  the  Malabar  at  the  entrance:  what 
an  idiot  he  must  he  not  to  have  warned  us. 
I'robably  he  was  ;ifraid  to  venture  in  alone  '  If 
only  that  coward  |-iain;OLs  had  nut  stutrk  in  thc 
farthest  low  part,  we  should  not  have  been 
delayed  at  the  end  so  long,  and  might  have  gat 
out  in  time. 

Such  were  the  ideas  we  discussed,  as  wc 
supported  e.uh  other  on  the  k-dge,  whiUt  the 
flood  continually  rose,  eddyi?tg  round  us  with 
soft,  gurgling  noises,  lividtnily  the  storm  was 
not  yel  over,  for  the  peals  of  thunder  overhead 
|)enetrated  to  our  rocky  prison,  and  left  us  only 
the  forlorn  hope  that  our  pan  of  the  cave  might 
prove  to  be  like  a  diving-bell. 

The  water  rose  to  our  armpits,  and  we  fancied 
it  mounted  more  siowly  ;  but  still  it  did  rise, 
and  the  thought  crossed  ujy  mind  that  as  I  was 
a  giiod  deal  taller  Llian  my  cunipanion,  he  would 
drown  first,  and  probably,  In  his  struggles,  pull 
us  lioth  off  the  ledge  into  deep  water.  The  air 
seemed  to  get  thick  and  oppressive  —we  hoped, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  water ;  but  it  was 
probably  only  want  of  ventilation.  Still,  fortu- 
nately, the  part  of  the  cavern  we  were  in  was 
high  for  a  cx}nsidcrable  distance,  and  a  good 
deal  of  air  wiis  consequently  penned  in.  The 
water  rose  slowly  until  it  got  to  my  collar,  and 
I  thought  if  it  got  to  the  tn[>  of  it  it  would 
drown  Amboise,  and  the  end  would  be  near. 
We  held  e.ich  other  in  silence,  for  ho[>e  was  fast 
ebbing  away,  and  our  thoughts  were  busy  with 
ail  this  meant  lu  us.  Suddenly  Amboise  sa-d, 
"  My  friend,  1  know  1  shall  die  ;  but  you  arc 
taller,  and  may  save  yourself.  If  you  escape, 
tell  my  wife  that  I  leave  her  everything,  and 
tliat  my  last  thoughts  arc  of  her  and  of  my 
father."  I  told  him  not  to  despair,  and  made 
him  stand  on  tip-toe.  with  his  Ixick  to  the  wait, 
and  with  his  heels  resting  against  it  to  relieve 
the  strain.  I  pretended  to  feel  more  hope  than 
I  really  did  (as  a  fact,  I  felt  none),  for  the 
constant   rise   of    the    water,    which    now    had 


reached  my  "Adam's  apple,"  convinced  me 
that  the  air  was  pelting  away  through  some 
fissure,  and  that  the  cave  was  not  playing  its 
part  as  a  diving-bell. 

The  water  tantalized  us  by  remaining  stationar)- 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  when  it  h.id  rai.sed 
our  ho[ies  it  would  move  up  with  a  sort  of  jerk, 
dashing  them  again  to  the  ground. 

The  few  inches  that  Amboise  had  gained  by 
st.Tnding  on  tit>toe  had  saved  him  so  far,  but 
now  the  water  begiin  to  lap  over  his  chin, 
although  his  head  was  thrown  far  back.  It  was 
only  a  question  uf  a  few  minutes  when  it  must 
go  gurgling  down  his  throat. 

Suddenly  I  becanie  conscious  of  a  cold 
feeling  round  my  neck,  just  above  the,  surface 
of  the  ripples.  Again  and  again  the  chilly 
ring  was  covered,  but  every  time  it  again  felt 
wet  and  cold,  till  at  last  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it — there  was  an  inch  or  two  of  wet  space 
round  my  neck  above  the  water.  TA^  uuiter 
jviis /it//ifri;,  afiduH  vfre  Mtfd .'  Amboise  and 
1  were  so  excited  that  we  actually  laughed  and 
shouted  and  danced,  and  clasjied  each  other ; 
and  he  kissed  me.  In  fact,  we  cid  many  foolish 
things,  almost  beside  ourselves  with  joy  as  the 
water  fell  away  much  faster  than  it  rose,  leaving 
us  chilled  and  shivering  as  its  warm  ripples 
receded.  At  last  it  had  fallen  below  our  ledge, 
and  we  thought  it  time  to  uuke  n  move ;  but 
travelling  was  slow  without  lights,  an<l  we  could 
guide  ourselves  only  by  creeping  along  with  one 
h.ind  on  our  friendly  ledge,  lloundering  through 
the  remains  of  the  flood. 

When  wc  ri-ached  Ibe  enlrunce,  there  was  our 
Malabar  stolidly  squatting  on  a  rock,  chewing 
betel-nut,  tmder  an  ovt*rhangiiig  crc\-ice.  He 
had  seen  the  water  pouring  into  the  cavi:  from 
a  hundred  fissures,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to 
his  sluggish  brain  that  we  were  in  any  danger, 
or  tliat  he  should  have  warned  us.  I  think 
he  heard  more  choice  words,  expressive  of  our 
opiniuii  of  Iiiiu  and  his  stupidity,  in  a  few 
minutes  than  in  nil  the  rest  of  his  life  put 
tf^etlier. 

The  water  now  had  all  run  aw.iy  from  the 
usible  iiart  of  the  cave,  so  we  lit  the  spare 
candles  and  re-entered,  with  ht-a\y  hearts  'o 
search  for  the  remains  of  l-'ran^ois.  Tired  and 
chacouragecl  as  svi;  were,  our  progress  through 
the  sticky  mud  was  slow  and  disagreeable.  \^V 
shouted  continually,  in  the  vain  hope  of  an 
answering  yell  from  the  mulatto,  but  all  was 
still  as  the  grave,  save  for  the  little  drips  and 
gurgles  of  the  water  in  the  spongy  rock.  When 
we  came  to  the  low  place  where  Framjois  had 
stuck,  we  each  drew  back  in  dread  apprehen- 
sion of  the  sight  we  feared  on  the  other  side. 
At  last  wc  crawled  through  the  soft  mud  and 


peered  about  by  ibt:  dim  light  of  out  candles. 
Not  a  sign  of  him  could  we  find,  not  a  print 
of  his  bare  foot  in  the  red  clay,  though  we 
searchtrd  tvery  inch  of  the  floor.  We  could 
only  imagini:  that,  after  being  drowned,  he  had 
floated  head  first  through  the  next  low  place. 
like  threading  a  needle.  It  seemed  most  im- 
probable, but  wc  hunted  in  vain  for  a  more 
likely  explanation.  The  cave  was  as  free  from 
ramifications  as  a  railway  tunnel,  so  there  was 
no  other  conclusion  [Hisstble  but  that  he  had 
been  washed  farther  down.  We  were  in  no  fit 
stnte  to  se;irch  for  his  body,  so  we  dejectedly 
made  our  way  to  the  entrance,  revolving  in  our 
minds  the  best  way  of  breaking  the  sad  news 
to  Fran^ais's  unfortunate  wife.  We  resolved  to 
come  ai<ain  on  the  morrow,  with  men  and  spades, 
and  dig  out  until  we  found  him,  for  it  was  loo 
horrible  to  think  of  lenving  him  unhuried  there. 
As  wc  emerged  from  the  damp  ca\'e,  the  heat 
at  the  entrance  wa.s  well-nigh  insup(>ortable,  and 
the  acacia  scrub  through  which  we  ()assed  was 
loo  low  to  give  any  shade,  although  it  was 
so   dense    dial    nothiny    less   than  a  burrirane 


there  was  a  sound  of  shrill  voices,  of  weeping, 
and  of  people  running  to  and  fro,  and  when  we 
got  a  view,  we  saw  n  crowd  of  gesticulatir^ 
negroes  and  Hindus,  al!  gabbling  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  wild  shout  when  some 
of  them  raught  sight  of  our  mud-stained,  dis- 
hevelled figures  :  then  dead  silence  for  a 
moment,  as  the  crowd  opened,  and  who  should 
appear  but  Mme.  Amboise,  bathed  in  h}-scencal 
tears— and  supported  by  Francis  ! 

When  at  length  we  could  extract  sense  from 
the  wild  incoherencies  that  followed,  we  leamt 
that  the  mulatto  had  wandered  down  the  cave, 
searching  for  the  highest  point,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  discovered  a  dark  fissure  m  the 
roof,  into  which  he  was  able  to  squeeze:  Find- 
ing that  it  enlarged,  he  followed  it,  feeling  his 
steps  carefully  in  the  dark,  when  a  sudden  sharp 
turn  brought  him  into  a  dim  chamber,  opening 
ftoni  a  rocky  hollow  amongst  the  acacia  bushes, 
whence  he  easily  mad<*  his  way  home.  He  was 
convinced  that  we  were  drowned,  and  was  telling 
evervoTic  so,  with  manv  su|Krstiiious  additions 
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could  Stir  the  hot,  scorching  air  of  its  scented 
thickets.  The  scrub  thinned  and  opened,  to 
our  intense  relief,  as  we  neared  Amboise's  pro 
perty,  which  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  large  tract, 
planted  with  sugar  canes.  As  we  approiiched, 
we  became  aware  of  an  unusual  commotion  : 


of  his  own,  when  we 
arrived.  The  only  point 
to  be  solved  was,  how 
had  we  missed  the 
fissure  when  searching 
When  we  looked  for  him 
finding  his  footmarks  on 
never  occuned  to  us  to 
examine  the  roof,  which  elsewhere  was  perfectly 
solid,  and  we  had  not  hitherto  dreamt  that 
the  cavern  had  more  than  one  outlet. 


for  Francis's  botly? 
we  were  intent  on 
ihe  floor,  and  so  it 
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A  Ploughing  Festival  in  Slam. 


By    HaRRV    HlLLMAN. 

Showing  how  the  Siamese  Torecast  the    year's   weather,  and  which  will  be   [he    raoit   abundant 
crop.     With  a  complete  &et  of  photographs  of  the  ceremony,  taken  by  the  writer,  and  a  description 

replete  with  curious  and  amusing  facts. 


HICRIC  is  ont;  thing  that  the  Siamese 
farmer  manages  better  than  his 
Knj;hsh  wnfrire.  The  latter  has 
hi^  harvest  home  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  in  some  disuicts 
the  remains  of  the  nncc  universal  Kogation-tide 
ble.ssing  of  the  fields  and  crops.  The  Siamese, 
however,  not  only  blesses  his  seed,  but  forecasts 
the  best  crop  of  the  year,  and  the  probable  rain- 
fall as  well.  The  high  winds,  as  characteristic  of 
Marc))  i[)  Siam  as  in  Engbnd,  brin;^  up  the  rain- 
clouds  from  the  south,  and  then  the  April 
showers  give  the  signal  to  the  rice-faTmer  to 
prepare  his  now  grass-covered  fields  for  the 
seed.  But  nol  one  of  the  fanners  will  ihhik  of 
commencing  this  work  until  the  great  Ploughing 
Festival  has  been  held.  'I'he  date  is  fixed  by 
the  astrologers  on  some  auspicious  tlay  early  in 
April,  and  the  ruling  spirit  is  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture — Phya  Surisak  by  name.  Pe  the 
day  wet  or  fine,  he  turns  out  at  the  auspicious 
niOMicnt  clad  in  rich  robes  and  accompanied 
with  the  pomp  of  a  mtmic  king,  to  guide 
the  plough  nine  times  round  the  three  i>o]es 
which  nwirk  out  the  appointed  space.  It  may 
be,  ftS  was  the  case  this  year,  that  the  showers 
had  been  so  light  that  the  plough  merely 
scratched  the  surface  of 
the  sun-baked  earth.  Or 
it  may  Iw,  as  last  year, 
when  the  Minister  and  his 
retinue,  and  the  big  crowd 
ibat  always  gathers  on  these 

I  occasions,  were  ankle-deep 

jin     the    warm,     unctuous 

[mud.     For  the  hare-l^ged 

lonlookers  this  was  no  great 
matter,  but  it  mu>l  surely 

jhave  been  extremely  un- 

Icomfor  table     for     the 

[Minister   of   the    (iovern- 

[ment,  in  his  silvet-bucklcd 

tshoes  and  white  silk  slock 
ings.  The  crowd  seen  so 
itienlly  waiting  in  the  first 
photograph  begi  ns  to  gather 
as  soon  as  the  sun  rises — 
a  cheerful,  happy,  careless      >r„„^ 


group,  clad  in  their  brightest  colours,  often  en- 
hanced by  a  brilliant  red,  yellow,  or  green  silk 
scarf,  bought  specially  for  the  occasion.  Grown 
up  children  they  are,  ripe  for  any  fun,  spending 
their  money  on  nmles  and  other  inexpensive 
and  noisy  toys,  and  keeping  up  sudi  an 
uproarious  babel  of  sound  as  will  unerringly 
guide  aright  the  amazed  European  who,  a  mile 
away,  may  be  seeking  the  rendezvous.  As  the 
ceremony  does  not  lake  place  until  about  ten 
o'clock,,  there  are  four  hours  of  waiting  for  the 
earliest  comers,  but  that  is  nothing  to  a  patient 
Oriental.  C'lOod  humour  prevails,  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  policeman's  iiehnet  is  nol  to  be  seen, 
nor  is  it  ever  needed.  And  the  spectators 
do  not  beguile  the  time  with  horseplay  and 
rowdyism,  such  as  may  be  seen,  say,  in  London, 
whilst  the  crowd  is  wailing  for  the  Lord  Mayor's 
procession. 

The  first  photograph  also  reveals  the  whole 
structural  arrangcmenls  that  arc  made.  There 
is  a  booth  open  on  all  sides  to  any  welcome 
breezes  that  may  blow.  Uamlwos  for  posts  and 
roof-beamB,  and  the  plailcd  lt;aves  of  the  palm- 
like  attap  for  the  roof,  arc  all  that  are  needed  in 
the  way  of  material,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
boards  for  a  pl.itform  and  some  red  and  white 
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cotton  cloth  for  hangings.  A  shnrc  di.stan<:c  off, 
three  long  tmniboos  arc  fiXL-d  finiily  in  the  i:urth 
lo  murk  tlie  s|>:ice  to  bt:  pluughed.  In  Siam 
the  umbrtlta  is  an  emblem  of  high  rank,  ami  ;i 
conventional  miikiple  form  of  it  is  used  on  .all 
[Hiblic  oc(-asions.  It  will  be  noticed,  therefore, 
that  the  batnboos  liave  been  given  this  additional 
pictuTesiiue  feature,  ns  well  as  the  small  flag  that 
adorns  each.  Tht;)'  are,  moreover,  united  by  an 
unspun  cotton  tlire:id  of  nine  strands  —  the 
sacred  three  times  three.  This 
cord  passes  to  a  small  slicd  in 
which  a  couple  of  bull'.itks  are 
tethered,  and  then  to  the  larger 
booth,  which  it  encircles. 
Truly,  the  ceremony  is  an  in- 
tricate and  stalely  one. 

If  the  weather  permit— and 
it  is  brii-ht  .siin.shine,  and  not 
rain,  tliut  h.ib  brought  out  so 
many  umbrellas  —  groups  will 
be  seen  srniacting  around  the 
baskets  from  which  women 
purvey  the  mixture  that  the 
Siamese  language  appropriately 
terms  "muck."  Therefore  let 
it  not  seem  strange  to  you  that 
all  the  holiday-maker*,  humble 
and  notable  alike,  should  be 
spoken  of  as  eating  muck.  The 
hot  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper, 
the  astringent  areca  nuc,  with  a 
pinch  of  tobacco,  and  a  little 
pink-siained  shell  lime,  make 
a  "t|uid"  that  would  hardly 
attract  the  European  onlooker, 
though  the  Siamese  rtUsh  it  so 
heartily  that  even  the  toothless 
old  folk   carry  a  small   pestle      ao>*«^) 


and  mortar  about  with  them 
pound  it  for  their  own  use.  The 
second  picture  shows  just  such  a 
group.  The  woman  with  such  a 
smile  on  her  face  has  good  reason 
to  look  pleased.  Both  she  and 
her  two  neighbours  have  no  lack, 
of  customers  for  their  toothsome 
wares,  and  she  herself  is  in  the 
.icl  of  *.licing  up  an  arcca  nut  with 
a  knife. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  form  of 
refreshment  obtainable.  One  oi 
the  thing.s  that  Ruropean  civiliut- 
lion  has  introduced  to  the  natives 
of  Asji  is  ire.  In  the  accompany 
ing  photograph  we  have  a  China- 
man who  dispenses  iced  drinks. 
He  has  pitched  his  stall  with  lis 
[lOrtable  awning  close  to  the  thirsty 
people,  and  has  set  out  a  triple  row  of  glasses 
each  with  a  little  coloured  syruf>  in  it.  He 
has  a  stock  of  cooked  vermicelli  in  the  tin 
into  which  he  has  plunged  hi.s  hand,  and  a 
little  of  this  will  go  into  each  glass  much  as 
we  mix  oatmeal  with  our  suiumcr  drinks. 
But  the  feature  of  his  stall  is  the  lump  erf 
ice  on  the  corner  to  his  right.  As  this  melts 
the  water  flows  down  the  funnel  on  which  it 
stands  lo  fall  into  and  cool  the  drinks  liclow. 
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On  the  ground  is  an  old  kerosene 
,  oil  tin  full  of  wnlcr  just  fctchLil 
Trora  a  neiisbbourlny  pond.  U 
may  be  slightly  muddy,  hut  that 
will  in  no  wuy  disconcrurt  ihc 
Chinaman's  customers  who  are 
ahont  10  drink  it,  togtrhiT  with 
Ihe  ingredients  already  mentioned, 
.at  the  cost  of  about  u  fnrtbing  u 
[glass. 

Not  far  .-iway  lies  ihe  plough 
.which  will  \ni  used  fur  the  eerc 
mony.  U  is  entirely  of  wood,  and, 
as  the  photo  jraph  above  shows, 
[is  very  different  from  the  plouyli 
used  by  our  farmers.  Il  is,  how- 
e\'er,  richly  decorated,  with  (I)l: 
carved  ends  lo  the  voI<l',  and  iht- 


gracefuUy  cur\ed  horned  extension  of  the 
main  beam.  AVhere  the  yoke  crosses  the 
beimi  there  is  a  little  Hindu  deity,  for  this 
festival,  although  so  honoured  in  Buddhist 
Siam,  is  purely  of  Hrahtnin  origin. 

The  next  picture,  with  its  very  European- 
looking  house,  represents  the  home  of  Phya 
Siirisak,  Siamese  .Minister  of  Agriculture 
;ind  Hi^h  Priest,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Fluughing  Festival.  Here  he  entertains  a 
few  of  his  friends,  and  enables  them  to 
have  a  private  view  of  him  in  his  cere- 
monial robes  ;  while  in  the  extensive  grounds 
is  marshalled  the  procession  which  is  to 
escort  him  to  the  ceremonial  field.  When 
all  is  ready,  and  the  procession  starts,  the 
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sound  of  liorns  and  drums  is  heard 
with  redoubled  vi^^our,  mid  all  flock 
nut  towards  the  road  to  witness 
the  approach  of  the  .Ma.ster  of  the 
Ceremonies.  .\  good  view  Is  ob- 
tained from  the  bridge  over  a  ranal 
close  by,  and  here  a  goodly  crowd 
congregates-  First  comes  a  line  nf 
bare-legged  men  dressed  from  licad 
lo  knee  in  what  was  once  vivid  red. 
beating  drums  with  sticks  sh.iped 
like  boomerangs.  I'hese  are  seen 
in  the  photo,  that  comes  next,  while 
the  OTIC  that  follows  it  showi  the 
succeeding  group  of  men  in  the 
costumes  of  ancient  soldiers,  and 
bearing  appropriate  arms  and 
shields.      Their    uniforms   are 


lit   I'HcirKSllON  WADUi  THKOUCII  8K  IKCIIBS  i>r  MUD. 

sacrwl  anim.ll  of  Hrahniinisni — niso 
covurcd  in  similar  blnssoms,  Phya 
Surisak  wears  robes  of  tlic  richwt 
malt-rial,  while  over  his  shoulders  is 
a  long  cloak  (»r  fine  white  nei,  heavily 
Linbroidcrcci  with  gold  and  siUer 
(lowers  and  fruits.  Over  all  is  the 
collar  of  the  Order  of  the  WTiite 
F.lepliaiit,  and  nil  his  hrad  the  rurious 
wlilit  crown,  studded  with  jewels,  of 
ancient  Slam. 

Tlip  picture  that  foMnws  was  taken 
last  year,  when  the  procession  had  to 
wade  through  about  six  inches  of  mud. 

Arrived  at  the  booth,  the  first  act 
of  Phya   Surisak  is  to  select  one  oT 
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three  cloths  lying  tliere,  all  apparently 

every  respect    This  he  puis  on  round 
I  and  if  it  prove  to  be  a  short  one,  and 

to  his  knees,   then   the  people  know 
^J■c^^    will    be    extremely 
'  wet,  so  that  they  will  have 

to  pull  ihcir  >(aniicnt5  so 
I  high  in  order  to  get  about. 
fThe  longest,  reaching  to 
^the    ground,    foretells    a 

jvery  dfy  >''^^^  ^^'^  ^^c 
rother  is  intermediate  be- 
Ltween  the  two.    This  year 

the  long  cloth  was  chosen, 
'  as   Lan    be   seen    in    the 

photograph  of  the  Phyn 
,  holding  the  plough.  There 

it  is  almost  sweeping  the 
i  ground,  and  a  dry  year  is 

thus  foretold. 

The  next  two  pictures 

require    to    be    taken 

together.       First    goes    a 

Siamese    noble,    carrying 

a    water     bottle    with    a 

stopper  in  the  sha{)e  of  a 

cow.      As   he    walks,    hu 

sprinkles  tht;  consecrated 

water  on  the  gronnd.     A 

Urahmin  follows  with  the 

golden    cow,   and    he  is 

wearing    a    handsome       jrrwtm\ 


similar  In 
his  waist, 
only  falls 
that   the 


while  net  robe,  lightly  embroidered 
with  gold  thread.  Two  others,  in 
plain  coat,  the  breeches  -  like 
"  phanung,"  stockings,  and  shoes, 
all  pure  white,  are  the  conch  shell 
blowers  already  mentioned.  The 
plough  is  pulled  by  two  cream- 
coloured  bullocks,  and  guided  by 
the  Minister  himst-lf  holding  a 
long  rod,  and  followed  by  his 
attendants.  The  animal-s  are 
covered  with  h.Tiidsoine  em- 
broidered cloths,  and  wear  under 
each  e.ir  long  tassels  of  light  lilue 
unspun  wool.  They  are  made 
much  cjf,  these  bullocks,  for  pre- 
sently they  are  to  reveal  which 
crops  are  to  be  most  plentiful. 
Three  times  they  go  round  the 
polts,  and  ihcti  a  couple  of  women 
-one  of  whom  is  seen  in  the 
next  picture— step  forward  with 
the  consecntcd  seed  -  j^xiddy  — 
paddy  being  the  term  for  rice 
with  the  husk  still  on.  'ITiese 
women  are  the  oldest  that  can 
be  found,  and  as  they  are 
presented  with  a  full  costume  of  rich  material 
—presumably  at  the  public  expetise— the  office 
is  much  souglil  after.  Each  woman  carries  on 
her  shoulder  a  gilded  rod,  with  a  basket  sus- 
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befort'hand, 
and  nitcd  wiili 
paddy,  grass, 
uel-seed,  ni.ii/e, 
water,  and  other 
necessities  of 
life.  These  are 
nowbrou;{htoui 
to  tlic  suullcr 
bgoti).  to  whiL-li 
the  bullocks 
have  already 
been  unhar- 
nessed and  led. 
The  crowd 
slru;ij;U-s  lu  sec 
what  will  happen 
as  the  boskets 
are  placed  be- 
fore the  bul- 
locks, and  tJK- 
iiDirJals  h.-)\e.ill 
they  can  do  lo 
keep  their  feet 
and  note  down 
the  preferences 
of  the  animals, 

The  wuuld-lie  photographer  is  helpless  auitd 
such  a  crush,  so  i1i;it  tins  interesting  moment 
has  to  pass  unrecorded  except  by  the  pen. 
One  bullock  goiis  fur  niai/,e,  and  thost  who 
grow  tjiat  crop  rejoice  iiccordingly.  The  other 
j-eleels  laei  -  seed  and 
grass,  and  again  other 
sections  of  the  crowd 
have  cause  for  jubila- 
tion. One  man,  inter- 
ested in  rice,  tries  to 
influence  the  divina- 
tion by  pushing  the 
bubkct  of  paddy 
directly  under  a  bul 
lock's  nose.  Ihit  the 
gods  are  not  to  he 
nude  to  slultifv  them 
selves  in  that  way. 
They  have-  already  fori.- 
told  a  bad  year  for  rain, 
and  liow  then  could 
they  promise  a  good 
paddy  crop,  dependent 
as  that  cereal  is  on  an 
abundant  water  supply? 
The  bullock  picks  up 
the  ha.skei,  t{>sses  out 
the  grain,  and  then 
proceeds    leisurely    to 


rue  woHAn  wim  tnit  cnKsscUATBi)  nbui. 
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eat  the  basket 
One  e  ti  tt  I  d 
almost  im.igiuL 
the  animal 
winked  at  the 
discomfited 
paddy  •  f;rower. 
Ai  last  the  divi- 
nation is  over, 
and  the  officials 
report  to  the 
Minister,  and 
[hen  in  a  loud 
voice  to  the 
people,  tluu  this 
year  mai^e  and 
grass  will  do 
well,  while  ihc 
fates  appear 
alloguthur  o|> 
posed  to  the 
rice  tradt:,  which 
is  the  Maple  of 
the  i.'outitry. 
'I'he  Minister 
then    descends, 
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enters  his  chair, 
which  is  ogjitii  lifted  to  the  shoulders  of  tlie 
carriers,  and  the  last  that  is  seen  of  him  is  the 
handsomi:  rube  falling  from  his  shoulders  over 
the  edges  of  the  chair.  As  to  whether  the  fore- 
cabts  prove  true  or  false,  it  may  be  that  in  the 
old  days  the  very  deep- 
rooted  ijelicfs  of  the 
people  caused  them  to 
neglect  or  cultivate  cer- 
tain crops,  according  to 
the  oracle,  so  tliat  start- 
ling evidence  could 
then  tte  adduced  In 
proof  uf  the  abtoni:>hing 
accuracy  of  the  pro- 
phecies. Hut  nowadays 
scepticism  lias  pene- 
trated evtn  the  Far 
Kast,  and  it  is  douhtful 
if,  to  the  majority  of  the 
I>eople,  the  occasion 
really  presents  much 
more  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  much-loved 
holiilay,  even  as  is  the 
case  with  many  old 
customs  amongst  out- 
selves,  with  the  spice 
of  the  fortune  telling 
element  thrown  in. 

FJuU. 


A  most  delightful   fttory.  lelling  of  tile  pluck    and  heroism  of  an  Bncliifa  girl    in  South    Africa.    AD 
must  sdmire  bow  sli«  exincated  herself  and  her  companions  frota  m  dangerous  dilemma. 


ITH  many  ligfas,  mnt]  pcsstbly  a  few 
tcar%  wc  touk  our  waLs  in  the  Cape 
cart,  which  canieO  the  nuiU,  and 
which  was  to  take  tu  iiack  to  school 
at  Fort  SumeneL  Uftr,  which  had 
been  so  full  of  interest  and  excitement  durinjj 
the  past  MX  weeks,  ftuddcnly  becanK  common- 
jjlace ;  and  even  Xhti  fresh  air  and  the  mystery 
which  attends  a  journey  at  dawn  did  not  dispel 
the  dejireuiijn  which  had  fallen  u[ion  all.  Seven 
lA  ua  had  \Kvn  nycudui^  our  holidays  in  a  small 
country  town,  and  we  were  the  only  passengers 
liy  the  Ro>'al  Mail.  Aj^  the  oldest  of  the  psuty 
I  was  privileged  to  take  ray  chuici:.  of  scats  : 
and  as  I  always  prefer  to  do,  I  &at  next 
to  the  driver.  Xow,  in  a  Ca|te  ,cart^  this  is 
not  unalloyed  joy  :  the  seAt  is  Kafd.jind  tht.-  hack 
jtnt  catciics  you  under  the  shut^diirii  and  leaves 
an  ache  for  days  afttswards ;  aiid,  besides,  you 
get  the  full  glare  of  the 
iiun.  Hut  the  road  lay 
through  some  of  the 
grandest  scenety  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  and  Naiure 
soon  took  tile  place  uf 
comforter. 

The  first  part  of  the 
morning  [lasi^d  unevent- 
fully, and  we  jolted  luily 
along,  drinking  in  the 
cool,  .sweet  air,  and  count- 
ing the  songs  of  the 
diffeicnl  birds-  Not  a 
yard  of  the  road  wa<i 
without  intere.'kt.  It  curved 
round  the  sides  of  sleep 
hills,  and  wuund  in  and 
out  of  rocky  gorges,  from 
which  great  boulders  pro- 
jected into  the  road,  and 
looked  a.s  if  ihe  least  touch 
would  bring  them  down. 
Hright  coloured  wild  ger 
aniumsand  jasmine  traileci 
ever>where  ;  and  blue- 
plunibago  round  its  own 
particular  tree,  with  shin- 
ing leaves  and  dazxlin^ 
red  blossom,  made  glori- 
ous [Kilclies  of  colour 
against  the  gret^n  of  the 
foliage.     Aloes  with  their 

gorgeous    scarlet    flowers  ^„^  ..,.,„,^.  ,,,  ... 

seemed  to  cimg  by  tmy  >■„<«  « 


lendrib  on  the  rocks,  and  here  and  there 
almost  hidden  by  tn-crhanging  masses  of  wiU; 
aqianigus. 

Now  and  then    as  wr   dn>ve   through  some] 
shallow    "  ^Hiiii  "    wc    caught   sight    of   grVAi 
clumps  of  lung  maidenhair  fern  down   in   li 
wet  moss,  and  over  alt  absolute  silence, 
great  stillness  of  illimitable  space. 

As  the  cart  jolted  on,  sjiringliol;*  staned  u 
and  turned  to  sec  the  invaders  uf  ihtrir  qui 
homes.     For  a  second,  one  would  stand  with 
eyes  full  of  fear,  then  with  a  l»ound  disappejir 
into  the  bush.     Coniir.s  darted  from  ilietr  homes 
in   the  tocks,  and  ran  armss  the   road  almo 
under  ilie  fctt  of  the  horses.     One  of  the  great 
cxtitcments  jof    the    day    was    caused    by   aik! 
ima&ioi)    of    Uabocais-'   They  seemed    fo 
holding  a  eourt-manial  in  the  middle  of  lb 
road,  and  ten  or  twelve  grizxly  old   fellows  sat 
round  in  a  circle  chatter- 
ing and  cr-e-ktng  in  the 
:u<jst  angry  way,  while  on 
Ltie   rock  above    there 
-vt-iued  to  be  an  army  ol 
ni:iii,  and  it  look  some 
I  i<  t  and  caution  on  the 
iinver'!i     part     to     avuid 
Ih  ing    drawn    into   tbeii 
((uartel. 

So  the  day  went  on, 
.ind  the  only  stoppages 
ss  ere  made  when  we 
•  lian}i:ed  horses  at  in- 
I'-rvals.  Soineiimcs,  in 
I  he  heart  of  the  wildest 
eountry,  six  horsrs  and  a 
K.iffir  seemed  to  rise  out 
"f  the  ground,  or  come 
tri>m  nowhere,  so  liitle 
iracc  was  there  of  human 
habitation.  During  most 
of  the  day  the  heat  was 
Kicensc,  and  the  distant 
Mtig-sing  of  the  songo- 
lolas,  insects  which  always 
sing  in  the  hot  weather, 
Hiiluced  a  ft-eling  of  drow- 
Mtic'ss,  which  would  have 
(.tided  in  sleep  had  it 
hccil  p(»ssible. 

AsafteriKH>n  ad^-ancetl, 
ilie  shadows  of  approach- 

«...^h..K  i,,^  „x,u..»-  '"S  evening  began   to 

rMi<.  steal  across  the  hilh 
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soTteniti)^  the  sharp  outlines, 
and  producing  ihost;  won- 
derful linis  and  shades 
which  art'  only  setrn  to  jh::- 

Ifeciion  in  tropical  connuies. 
One  by  one  the  birds 
silent,  until  at  last  only  tta- 
pbintive  sonj;  o(  the  wild 
dove  could  be  beard.  VSiid' 
denly,  in  tlui  midKt  of  :i 
meditation  on  fhc-  glorious 
picture  before  nie,  Uk*  cart 
g.\ve  a  lurch,  and  the  driver, 
a  Hottentot,  pitched  heavily 
agains^^^K'.  I  looked  up 
in  surpitse.  because  the  rut 
was  nof  bad  enough  t(j 
unsfca^  a  good  driver,  and 
^^  the  horrible  truth  was  slowly 
^K  forc'tKl  u^ion  ine  and  parj 
^H  lyzed  me  with  fear.  Klaas 
had  been  drinking  heavily, 
and  was  growing  incapable. 
We  had  passed  the  last  inti 
and  had  our  last  relay  of 
horses,  and  the  leaders  were 
unu:iua]ly  restive.  Iti  half 
an  hour  we  should  begin 
the  descent  of  the  Devil's 
l*as^,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was.oneofthe  wotit  drifts 
in  the  country;  and  it  would 
be  Jiitch  dark  then.  I 
glanced  back  hurriedly  to 
note  if  anyone  else  liad  &een 


what  I  saw,  but 
ini>Nl  of  the  girls 
iiad  settled  down 

a;ainsi  the  cush- 
ions and  were  loo 
sleepy  to  notice 
anyihinx-  After 
the  (irst  shock  of 
the  disi'overy  had 
passed  I  began  to 
think  wlmt  <(j)uld 
*e  done,  and  plan 
.nftcr  plan  rushed 
chrough  my  mind 
ike  [he  horrors  of 
i  nightmare.  The 
iiinutes  dragged 
1  in,  and  I  shivered 
ii  -i  it  slowly 
diiwned  upon  me 
that  there  w;is 
only  one  thing  to 
be  done.  J  mmf 
drhf  '  Hut  six 
I  had  never  man- 
aged more  than  two,  and 
how  ihould  I  get  those 
leaders  through  the  drift? 
One  thing  was  clear:  the 
other  girls  must  not  know: 
and  as  it  was  rapi<ily  grow- 
ing dark  and  lUey  were 
sleepy,  it  would  be  easier  to 
avoid  di.wovi'ry.  The  man 
leant  Ixick  drowsily  in  his 
scat,  the  reins  grew  slack  in 
his  hands  ;  aiKl  evening 
crept  on. 

A  short  distance  ahead 
the  hush  grew  dense,  and  1 
knew  a  few  minutes  more 
would  bring  us  to  the  head 
of  the  pass.  A  narrow 
I'Md,  not  wide  enough  in 
many  plai"es  for  two  vehicles 
to  [uss,  cut  out  of  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  winds  round 
t-liarp  curves,  and  descends 
Meadiiy  for  four  miles.  On 
our  left  the  ground  rose 
Ijerpendicularly,  and  the 
sides  of  the  cutting  were 
almost  covered  by  climbing 
pbnts  and  ferns.  On  (he 
right  was  a  yawning  pre- 
cipice, sloping  somelinies  r 
gradually,  sumelinies 
abruptly,  until  the  descent 
was  tost  in  thick  vegetation, 
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:ind  only  ihc  far-iiway  niurniur  of  the  stream  at 
the  liouom  could  be  heard.  The  [wss  was 
said  lo  be  haunlcd,  and  lalc:>  of  niyslcriuus 
wandering  forms  and  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  iravelk-rs  flashed  ihriHjgh  my  brain. 
Slowly  I  untied  my  sash,  and  with  cold  and 
iremblin^  ftn^^ers  lashed  myself  as  well  ns 
I  could  to  the  seat  ;  then,  breathing  a 
prayer  for  safety.  I  pushed  down  the  hmlte 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  gently  look  the 
reins  from  the  now  unconscious  driver. 

The  next  hour  passed  like  a  fearfu' 
dream,  and  the  sensation  of  absolute  lonel: 
ness  was  terrible.  We  met  nothing  ;  btit 
once,  when  we  were  halfway  duwn,  a  while 
owl  flew  eerily  across  the  road  and  set  lb'' 
leaders  ]>lunging  for  a  few  moments.  I 
could  not  lell  whether  I  had  the  reins  right; 
my  hands  seemed  to  be  full,  and  ihey  were 
numb  and  icy.  The  only  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  hold  on.  Fortunately  the  horsts 
knew  the  road  better  than  I  did,  and  I 
made  very  little  attempt  to  guide  them 
except  going  round  the  curv-es. 

As  we  neared  the  drift  my  heart  thumped. 
and  I  wondered  if  this  terrible  thing  would 
ever  come  to  on  end.  It  was  all  so  like 
an  awful  dream,  and  I  fell  that  presenUy  I 
should  wake  up  and  find  myself  in  my  own 
comfortable  bed  at  home,  or  perhaps  the 
six  o'clock  bell  at  school  would  wake  me. 
just  at  this  moment  we  bumped  over  a 
stone,  which  roused  several  of  the  girls,  atid 


Mulder 
lo  See  where  wc 
were.  "  U'hy,  you 
.ire  driving!" 
"No,  I'm  not,"  I 
gasped     out. 

'  Klaas   is   just 

L-iting  me  hold 
the  reins  for  a 
minute    while   lie 

las  a  rest."  The 
recording  angel  is 
merciful,  and  [  do 
niit  think  thai  fib 
went  to  my  ai> 
iount!  Iftbe girls 
liad  known,  there 
■vould  liave  been 
.:  scene,  and  that 
■vould  have  made 
it  much  worse. 
Luckily  they  sus- 

M/Liud    nothing, 
and   were  soon 
dozing  again. 
Now  I  could  hc-ar  the  murmur  of  the  river, 
and  from  the  way  the  water  swished  I  knew  the 
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drift  must  be  pretty  full.  I  remembered  that 
the  last  time  I  had  passed  through  the  driver 
said  if  one  always  kept  tu  the  rt^ht  the  drift  was 
safe  enough.  Now  came  the  supreme  moment. 
There  was  a  sharp  descent,  and  tlie  front  horses 
were  in  the  water.  "  At  last,"  thouyht  I,  as  we 
jioi  into  the  stream,  "  the  trouble  is  over,"  and 
I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  Alas!  the  leaders 
were  almost  starting  up  the  ascent  of  tlif  opposite 
bank,  when  the  middle  horses  stood  still  in  Ihe 
stream  and  refused  to  move.  I  whipped  and 
coaxed  and  scolded,  but  without  the  tenst  effect. 
My  lips  grew  dry,  and  my  throat  parched  with 
apony.  "What  if  the  river  came  roaring  down 
while  we  were  standing  there?"  Il  someCimes 
happened  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Suddenly  I 
thnughtof  the  brake,  and,  tugging  at  it  with  all  my 
might,  I  wrenched  it  back  into  its  place.  1  then 
used  the  whip  with  all  the  force  I  had  left. 
The  le.iders  started  off  with  a  jerk,  and,  after 
some  splashing  and  kicking,  the  team  plungerl 
forward,  making  the  cart  swerve  several  times 
as  we  caught  the  side  of  the  bank.  Good 
heavens !  What  was  that  ?  A  distant  rumbling 
as  of  thunder,  creeping  gradually  closer  and 
closer,  caught  my  strained  ear.  TIic  sky  w:is 
clear,  and  a  few  early  stars  peeped  shyly  out 
from  ihe  deep  blue  dome  above  us.  I  knew  it 
could  be  no  storm,  and  my  blood  ran  cold  as  I 
reflliied  that  we  had  had  a  miraculous  escape. 
I''ive  minutes  more,  and  we  should  have  Ivcen 
swept  down  the  river  to  certain  destruction.  With 
their  wonderful  instinct,  llic  horses  seemed  to 
scent  the  danger,  and  the>*  quickened  their  pace. 
The  rest  of  the  way  was  easy  now,  and  we 
were  leaving  the  bush  behind  us.  'J'he  o]ion 
veldt  lay  before  us  studded  with  mimosas,  and 
the  night  air  was  laden  with  the  scent  of  the 
blossom — a  scent  that  for  years  afterwards  carried 
m  c  back  in 
thought  to  that 
awful  night.  .\t 
last  the  lights  of 
Fort  Somerset 
peeped  out  or»; 
by  one.  and  the 
horses  trotted 
quickly  forward. 
In  twenty  minutLS 
more  wu  were 
rattling  down  thi- 
street  to  the  ter- 
m  ill  us  hotel. 
"What  do  ynu 
mean  by  being 
two  hours  late  ? 
a  Kruff  voii-L 
called  out.  as  tlx 
horses      stopped       j.,^  ^j 


of  their  own  accord   before  the  door,  and  I 

caught  sight  of  two  of  the  teachers  waiting  for 
us.  "Why,  what's  this?"  The  reins  dropjied 
from  my  hands  and  I  moved  to  get  down. 
"  Klaas,"  I  murmured,  feebly,  "got — drunk — at 

— at— the— Vlei— and— I— had— lo— dr " 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  found  myself  on  a 
sofa  in  the  hotel  sitting-room.  Miss  Blake 
was  rubbing  my  numbed  hands,  and  several 
people  were  standing  round  rat-.  *'  Well  I  "  I 
heard  someone  say,  "she's  a  plucky  little  girl. 
and  that  fellow  ought  to  have  two  years." 
"  ['lease,  Miss  Blake,"  I  gasped  out,  "teli  them 
Klaas  didn't  do  us  any  harm,"  and  then  I 
remembered  nothing  more  until  I  found 
myself  in  bed  and  the  principal  and  Miss  IJlakc 
standing  beside  me.  "My  dear,  dear  child,  we 
are  all  so  proud  of  you. "  The  principal 
leant  over  and  kissed  me.  *'  To-morrow," 
she  went  on,  "you  shall  tell  us  all  about 
it,  but  you  must  tr>'  and  sleep  now.  Is 
there  anything  you  would  like?"'  I  went  o\-er 
in  my  mind  all  the  things  that  schoolgirls  crave 
for.  Picnics,  rakes,  chocolate,  Turkish  dellglit, 
all  [lassed  through  my  mind  in  solemn  pro- 
cession. At  Ia.st  I  settled  on  what  I  knew  would 
give  me  a  certain  position  of  sujierioriiy  among 
my  schoolfellows,  and  I  drowsily  murmured, 
"  Pk-asc  may  I  have  my  breakfast  in  bed,  with 
lots  of  buttered  toast?"  The  principal  lauglied 
gently  as  she  once  more  bent  over  me  and  kissed 
me  ''goodnight."  That  term  was  the  easiest  1 
ever  remember  at  school. 


Odds    and    Ends, 


A  selection  from    many  thousands  of  iravellcrs*  snap-shots  and  photo,  albums,  each  selected  photo, 
being  an  extraordinary  curiosity,  and  illustrating  some  remarkable  phase  of  life  in  countries  far  and  near. 
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\\V,  uhiquitous  photrjgraphcr  of  tu- 
lijy,  in  spite  of  his  persistence, 
avcornplishesa  very  vnluabte  tni«ion. 
Thanks  to  hisagcnry,  we  are  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  i|uaint  novelties 
and  wondert'ul  !>ight»  of  the  world  almost  on  an 
equality  with  the  globe  trotter,  without,  of  course, 
any  of  the  attendant  expense.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  unique 
eollection  vre  repro- 
duce Iiere.  U  is 
culled  from  ihr 
photographic  alhum.s 
kindly  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  .ill  sorts 
and  condiliont  of 
travelled  people,  and 
is  thoroughly  cosrno- 
iwlttjin  in  it>i  chai 
aclcT. 

Our  first  photo- 
gmph,  which  !•>  a 
particularly  fine 
specimen  of  the 
photographer's  art, 
take5  us  right  away 
at  once  to  Australin, 
and  shows  us  a 
novelty  in  the  way 
of  a  house.  Tin- 
tree  depicted  is 
merely  the  stump  of 
a  giant  gum  st.ind- 
ing  in  the  niirf.st  of 
what  is  knowti  as  the 
"  Raspbtrry  Coun 
try,"  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Melbourne. 
As  Nature  had  already  kindly  hollowed  out  the 
interior,  and  even  thou(;ht fully  provided  an 
openinit  for  a  drj.irway,  the  prospective  tenants 
simply  divided  the  Tree  into  two  sections,  niakrng 
an  upiKT  and  lower  siorj-,  which 
they  cu[inccted  by  means  of  a  stair- 
way, and  then  added  the  roof, 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  photograph.  It 
is  described  as  being  v^ry  comfort- 
able and  comfvact,  but  one  would 
imagine  that  it  was  not  over  well 
lighiL'd,  jiirt-^ing  from  the  dnrkness 
of  the  interior  viewed  through  the 
doorw.iy. 

It  is  not  often  one  comes  across 
such  a  remarkable  incident  as  the 
one  depicted  in  our  next  snapshot, 
which  shows  a  carjiet  snake  caught       Fr»m»\ 
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in  a  common  rat  or  mouse  trap  under  very 
e.xce|>tiotial  circtimstances.  Here  is  the  story : 
.At  the  famous  (lympie  goldhelds  some  year* 
ago,  I>r.  _1.  Shaw  saw  a  carpt-t  snake  abiHii 
;ri.  long  in  his  surgery,  and  trietl  tu  kiH  it, 
but  the  reptile  got  away  with  a  whole  «ikin. 
.\n  ordinary'  steel  trap  was  then  baited  with  a 
piece  uf  mt»t  at  the  same  spot.     On  going 

afterwards  to  see  the 
result.  Pr.  Shaw  wit- 
nessed a  very  curious 
sight  The  snake  had 
cvitientiy  crawled  up 
tu  the  >>ail,  and 
found  the  mouse 
standing  upon  the 
meat,  the  weight  of 
the  little  animal  not 
bluing  enough  to  set 
oiT  the  trap.  The 
Cijnipiation  uf  a  lire 
mouse  was  irresisti- 
ble to  the  snake, 
which  immediately 
darted  upon  its 
prey.  But  the  force 
of  the  blow  not  only 
killed  the  inousc, 
but  also  sprang  the 
trai>,  the  te<^th  of 
which  closed  upon 
the  head  of  the 
snake  and  killed  it 
The  fact  that  the 
snake's  head  wu 
caught  near  the  eyes 
shows  that  it  liad  struck  the  mouse  with 
lightning-like  rapidity,  and  had  a<:tually  drawn 
back  a  lilUe  way  before  ihe  jaws  of  the  trap 
closed. 
The  figure  seen  cowering  under  the  cone 
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shaped  extinguisher  in  the 

lingular  way  shown  in  the 
riccompanying    photo- 

|;raph  is  not  a  prisoner 
[undergoing  some  form  of 
[punishment,  hut  a  n-ilive 
[gardener  o(  India  seirking 
shelter  from  the  nin. 
jThe    elegant    article    of 

mire  is  made  entirely  of 
tlhc  leaves  of  an  imnii-nw 
reei>er,  which  is  found  in 

lunnlities  in  the  jungle, 
prhere  are  generally    five 

jr  six  layers  of  ihesc 
leaves,  but  they  art;  not 
'wn  together  with  siring, 
'as  might  apixMT  from  the 
photograph.  \Vhai  looks 
to  Ijc  siring  is  nothint; 
but  the  fct.)lks  of  tliL- 
ilt-aves,  l»y  whirh  aloiu 
Ihey  are  united  to  earh 
other.  These  "gungas,"' 
as  they  are  called,  remind 
one  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  some  exlraordinar)*  species  of  gigantic  bird. 
Very  interesting  is  our  next  reproduriion, 
rwhich  shows  tis  an  elephant  in  the  Malay 
pPeninsula  working  almost  entirely  on  his  own 
account.  Nothing  can  be  more  inierestrng  than 
the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  these  elephants, 
which  do  the  heavy  work  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Uurma,  and  Siani.  The  ck-phnnt  shown  in  our 
photo,  is  e  m- 
ployed  as  ft"  foun- 
dr\-  labourer."  and 
his  duties  consist 
in  shifting  sections 
of  vciy  heavy  cast- 
iron  pi[>es.  His 
sagat  itv  in  carry- 
ing Out  his  some- 

rhal  onerou>  task 

in  rough  and  mi 

lulating  ;iroiind  i-^ 

jothii^g   vtiori   of 

wrvellous.     THl- 
lltilude  ^lonn  in 

le  |;^oio.  is  that 
^dopted  for  mov- 
ihe  section  of 

jjpe     over     levt-l 

round.     Kor  up 

)ill  vork,  the  in 
flltgcnt    bruie 

3wcrs    his    head 

>nsiderably,     5,0 

to  obtain   a 
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better  purchase;  whereas,, 
when  descending  stee|  " 
liills.he  lays  his  prehensile 
trunk  atong  the  top  sur- 
face of  the  pipe,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  that 
in  which  a  cyclist  applies 
his  brake  to  the  lop  of  his 
front  wheel,  and  with  the 
same  result.  Curiously 
enough,  these  gigantic 
creatures  are  both  sensi- 
tive and  delicate,  although 
you  might  think  they 
could  be  worked  with 
impunity  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  every  day  in  the 
year.  Such  is  not  by  any. 
means  the  case,  bowever,« 
and  the  huge  ''labourers" 
have  Ihetr  stated  days  of 
rest  set  aiart  for  them, 
so  liable  are  they  to  take 
cold  and  catch  fatal 
diseases. 

Two  photos,  come 
next,  -which  give  one  a  very  excellent  idea 
of  the  curious  incidents  that  happen  on 
board  ship.  They  were  taken  on  the  sailii)g 
ship  Radtiey,  1,400  tons,  off  Cape  Horn. 
During  a  gale,  enormous  masses  of  water  con- 
staiilly  broke  over  the  ship,  several  hundred 
tons'  weight  being  on  board  at  one  time,  and 
rompletdy  filling  up  the  main  dcclc  level  with 
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the  top  rails.  Parts  of  the  deck-houses 
and  the  rails  on  the  starboard  side  of 
ihe  ship  WLTc  entirely  washed  away,  the 
galley  was  gutted,  and  the  stock  -  pens 
smashed,  shet;p  and  pigs  being  washt-d 
overboord  in  all  directions,  or  dii'-tu-d 
against  the  masts  and  spars  and  IcilKd 
outright.  However,  it  is  not  all  storms 
even  off  Cape  Horn.  'I'hc  first  photu. 
shows  us  a  couple  of  fine  albatrosses 
caught  with  hook  and  line  and  hauled 
on  deck.  Once  there  these  great  creatures 
are  perfectly  hclple-ss  hy  reason  of  their 
great  length  of  wing,  which  prevents  them 
from  rising,   except   from  the  suifacc  of 


the  water.     Therefore  the  sailor*  do  not  tie  the 

birds  in  any  way,  and  they  are  allowed  to  roam 

about    the   deck   as   ihey 

please.      The    second 

photo,    giws   an    idea  of 

the    albatross's    immense 

spread    of    wings.      The 

extreme    length   from    tip 

10  tip  of   the    wings    of 

this    particular    specimen 

was  no  less  than  i  ift. 

The  curious  looking 
photograph  that  next 
ap{>cars  was,  of  course, 
taken  at  night,  and  it 
represents  the  Mosque  of 
Djemad  Djedid.  at 
Algiers,  illuminated  nn 
the  occasion  of  the  French 
national    fete.     It  is   ex-     ~yii^  «1 


Ueinely  unusual  for  a 
Mohammedan  mosque  to 
Lie  illuminated  in  this 
manner  and  to  this  extent ; 
therefore,  the  photograph 
IS  very  rare.  The  effect, 
a.s  may  l>e  sup|>05cd,  is 
wonderfully  >A'aiitiful,  as 
the  dome  and  ro».tf  are 
covered  with  small  hm\n 
of  dilTereni  colours,  which, 
however,  do  not  show  in 
the  photograph,  '''ills  is 
a  >ighl  seldom  seen  by 
tourists,  as  it  is  only  on 
July  14th  that  the  mosque 
is  illuminated,  and  Algiers 
is  too  hot  for  any  ordinary 
|»erson  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  This  curious  snap- 
shot was  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Kcgcnce,  the  linit^  of  exposure  being  zoniin. 
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'ITie  plioto.  next  reproduced  gives  us  an 
interesting  glimiwe  of  Ufu  in  a  newly-born 
township  in  ihu-  wilder  parts  of  Btitish  North 
America.  Mere  we  see  the  primitive  water- 
works of  the  four  months'  old  township  of  Cran- 
brook,  in  British  Columbia.  The  water  supply 
is  indeed  jirinjiiive.  It  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  bi,^  cask,  mounted  on  a  roughly-made 
wooden  sledge,  and  co*^'red  over  with  a 
blanket  to  prevent  its  freezing  before  the  man 
has  got  hack  with  it.  Our  friend  at  the 
horse's  head  has  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
gone  along  ihe  frozen    river,   knocked    a   hole 


with  his  axe 
tluough  the  ice, 
and  then  filled 
his  cask.  At  the 
moment  the 
photo,  was  taken, 
he  was  on  his 
way  back  over  the 
frozen  surface  of 
ihe  great  river. 
Not  the  least 
amusin{;  thing 
about  the  photo, 
is  that  no  kind 
of  harness  is  pro- 
vided for  the  iMi- 
fortunate  Iiorse, 
"ho  has  to  sub- 
rn  i  c  to  the 
n  convenience 
:u)d  indignity  of 
having  the  whole 
of   the     town's 


water-supply  made  fast  to  his  tail  \ 

Here  is  a  photo,  that  catmot  possibly  foil  to 
interest  women  of  all  degrees.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  women  s  work— what  they 
ought  lo  do  and  ought  not  to  do;  but  wc 
question  whether  any  other  woman  ever  had 
the  audacity  to  do  what  Miss  Uay  Rockman 
has  accomplished.  In  the  accompanying  photo. 
is  shown  the  house  in  which  this  lady  lived 
for  six  months  while  she  "proved  up  "  her  claim 
to  i6o  acres  of  Ctovcrnmcnt  bnd  which  sin- 
had  pre-empted.  Miss  Rockman  is  seen  stand- 
ing a  little  to  the  right-hand  sidf".  nnd  you  will 
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obsen-e  that  she  is  clad  in  a  neai,  worltmanlikc 
suit,  and  antied  with  an  axe  like  a  barkwoods- 
inan.  She  helped  to  huild  her  house,  went  nut 
shooting  bears  and  anlelop-a,  and  generally 
lived  her  life  in  the  wilderness  rn  artordancc 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  hanliest  male 
pioneers. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  remarkable  rerlusc 
livini;  than  the 
geiillenian  seen  in 
the  bea  ul  i  f u  I 
photograph  next 
reprodueed,  winch 
was  taken  in  the  ^^^ 
very  heart  of  thi-     ^^H\  N*''' 

imme\al  forest  in 
Central  Afrir.i.  It 
is  Mr.  Poulett 
Weatherley,  who 
is  seen  taking  a 
meal  in  the  dt-ust- 
forest,  ailende»l  by 
some  of  his  faiih 
ful  folluwers  who 
helpeii  him  to 
tircumnavlgatc 
i  jike  Banj;weoIo. 
It  will  be  remem* 
bert'd  that  young 
Mr.  Weatherley 
was  recently 
awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  the 
Royal  ('ptographi- 
ral  Society  for  his 
important  dis- 
coveries. Mr. 
Poulelt  Weather- 
ley has  deliber- 
ately chosen  lo 
cut  himself  off 
from  civili/aiion, 
nor  does  he 
evrnre  any  desire 
to  return  thereto. 
He  is  a  pcntle- 
mfin  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  his 
numerous  fol- 
lowers are  magni- 
ficently  equipjK-d 

for  the  work  they  have  to  [Jcrform.  Of  course,  the 
explorer  arranged  his  camera  for  this  phott^raph, 
and  then  got  one  of  his  "bo>'s"  to  make  the 
exposure.  This  photograph  faithfully  represents 
the  daily  life  and  routine  of  this  nineteenth- 
century  hermit,  for  whom  apparently  civilization 
with  all  its  advantages  has  ro  charm  whatever. 
One  would  think  that  an  Englishman  cut  ofi 


from  his  kind,  month  after  month,  would  fmd 
the  life  icrrtbly  wearisome  and  monotonous,  but 
evidently  this  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Weatherley. 
His  agents  send  him  many  things  from  London, 
and  are  in  constant  communication  with  hint 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  reniarkable  case 
extant  of  pure  love  'if  travel  and  adventure. 
A  wdl-execuicd  miniature  working  model  of  I 
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any  kind  is  always  n  thing  of  interest,  but  it 
would  l>e  .-in  extremely  difficult  matter  to  find 
anything  more  complete  in  this  direction  than 
the  locomotive  and  rarruigt-s  depicted  in  our 
next  photograph.  Here  we  have  a  complete 
pocket  edition  of  a  train,  but  unlike  most  other 
miniatures,  it  is  put  to  verj-  practical  purpose. 
The  scene  of  this  iwriicular  railrpad  is  Young 
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id    AfcShac's   (>ii;r    at    Atlantic    City,    New 

Jcrse)*.     Tor  five  ci-nts  you  can  travel  from  one 

nd  of  the  pier  to 

ic  oilier  alKiard 

'thi'i    unique    train 

at  a  speed  slightly 

in   excess  of    ilic 

average  -wallcini; 

pace.      Fwrh    car 

jis  capable  of  liold- 

ig   fwD    children. 

will  be  notiti'<i 

lat.llw  drivtir  is 

irovidcd    with    a 

It  111  the  rear  gf 

Ic    tender,   from 

rhich    he    works 

lis      bmkes     and 


attends  to  the  stoking-up  and  other 
details  incidental  to  llic  running 
even  of  n  rnodel  train. 

Our  next  photograph  also  has 
reference  to  locomotives,  but  the' 
incident  it  defticts  borders  on  the 
luchcrous,  in  spile  of  its  undoubted 
seriousness.  A  bridge  had  to  be 
thrown  across  the  Adour  near 
Tarbes,  in  I-"rance,  in  connection 
with  some  railway  extensions,  and 
the  engineers  employed  upon  the 
work  ctjnceivcd  a  really  superb  idea 
— on  paper.  They  curried  out  their 
plans  In  their  entirety,  and  the  out- 
eome  of  their  eiTorts  was  a  bridge  of; 
most  reninrkable  span  and  shape. 
In  fiict,  its  tlesij-n  was  accepted  as 
f.ufti(:tenl  evidence  nf  its  stability, 
nnd  so  s-itisficd  were  the  rngineers 
on  this  (joinl,  that  they  overlooked 
the  necessity  of  submiltinx  the 
U'Ai'An  bridge  to  any  preliminary  test  on  a 
minor  scale.  It  must  he  a  "top 
weight"  test  or  none  at  all,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  two  heavy  locomotives   should  be  driven 
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across  it.   On  the 

day  appointed 
the  locomotives 
were  duly  dis- 
[Kitched  on  their 
trip,  but  they  had 
barely  accom- 
plished liatf  the 
journey  before 
ominous  crack- 
ings were  heard, 
and  in  another 
m  o  m  e  n  t  the 
entire  bridge  col- 
lapsed   in    the 
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but  no  doubt  the  next  photo,  we  reproduce  will 
^convey  some  little  consnlrttion  to  him,  in  that 
there  nrc  certain    serious  drawbacks  to  stock- 
rising  vbjch  afflict  his  rellow-ciliicns  of  the 


the  rubber  trade,  nnd  mnny  huge  fortunes 
won  by  South  .American  pbnters  on  the  Amai 
nnd   elsewhere.      The  -photogrnph    here   re. 
duced  shows  a  little  rubber  caravan  on  one  of 
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the  great  rivers  of  Ilolivia.    On  the  Pacific  side 

of  the   Andes   Bulivta  produces  many  precious 

mincrjU,  while  llie  vegetable  products   of  the 

eastern     half    include     india-rubber     of 

very  bcM  quality,  and  in 

such      surpriiiiiigly     large 

quantities  that   the  atten 

tion   of  commercial   men 

was  speedily  drawn  to  thi^ 

model    South     American 

Republic.     The  rubber  is 

shipped    principall)'    by 

the    Madcria,    Hcni,    ami 

Amazon    rivers    to    I'eru. 

and  thence  to  Europe  and 

the  States.     The   rubbt-r 

forests  of  Bolivia  are  ol 

wst  extent,  and   in  them 

lie  untold  fortunes  for  tliL- 

enterprising  capitntisi 

The  process  of  collectinji, 

curing,     and     taking?    the 

rubber  from  the  forests  i^ 

most   intcrcstinj;  if  rather 

primitive,  and  any   jaded 

globe-trotter    deairous   of 

iKissinc   a  few  months  in 

a  new  region  could  not  do 

belter  than  visit  some  of  the  vast  rubl>er  estates 

of  Bolivia.     He  might  travel  by  way  of  Panama, 

Mollendo,  Arica,  I^ake  I'iticaka,  ami  I^[>az. 

The  picturesque-luoking  old  fellow  with  the 
horror-stricken  countenance  depicted  in  ournext 
photograph  is  a  Hindu  rj/iorgrindcr, .  who  has 

and  his  way  into  the  Transvaal,  SoutLi  Africa, 


where  he  plies  his  trade  with  vtirying  success. 
One  day  he  dumped  liis  cumbersome  but  none 
theles'i  sen  iceable  apparatus  in  front  of  the  men's 
quarters  on  one  of  the  gold  mining  pn^rties, 
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and  «"as  preparing  to  net  to  work  when  he  sud- 
denly espied  a  camera  being  levelled  at  bJm  by 
some  industrious  pluttographcr.  Tin:  myslerious 
thing  filled  him  with  an  overwhelming  dread, 
and  he  shrank  biick  in  fear  and  doubtinfi. 
The  photographer  evidenriy  openi-d  the  shutter 
of  the  camera  at  the  psychological  moment,  for 
the  print  reproduces  with  wonderful 
fidelity  the  horror  and  revulsion  that 
filled  the  old  razor-grinder. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as,  lor 
instance,  West  Africa,  the  beasts  of  burden 
iue  usually  men  — Kaftir  porters;  but  in 
Korea,  apjwrently,  tlje  coolie  is  careful 
tn  save  himself  any  unnecessary  labour. 
Ihe  subject  depicted  in  the  photograph 
above  shows  us  a  Korean  coolie,  with  a 
bull  iiiaded  up  with  brushwood.  .Ml  there 
IS  to  be  seen  of  the  l)ull  is  the  nnimal's 
head,  and,  judging  from  his  expiession, 
lie  is  not  particularly  pleased  :it  being 
liuried  beneath  the  hiirdt:"  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner.  Mrs.  Bishop,  the  wcll- 
knotvn  authority  on  the  Far  Ea>t,  says  it 
ib.  [|uite  a  common  thing  to  sec  loads  of 
brushwood  being  brought  into  Seoul 
every  morning  in  this  mannei,  and 
while  the  actual  weight  is  Insignificant, 
the  general  effect  of  tiK*  shapeless  mass 
IS  \ery  peculiar  and  quaint,  as  may  be 
judged  from  an  inspcetiun  of  tlie  phola 
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Canine  sagacity  asserts  itself  in  uti  t.-iidlcss 
variety  of  ways,  and  one  of  the  moil  rt-ccnl, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  novel  Inslances  that  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice  is  illustrated  in  the 
next  [thutograph  reprodiKxnJ.  Tlic  scene  h 
t.uchon,  in  the   Haute  (jaronne,  and  the  dog 


■  i.lffcl     whose  inlrUigedce  wc  are  discussing' 
-     r'      is  one  of  the  Lirjji*   l'yreni_van  brtrd. 
The  djy  vr.is    c)|ipressi\ely    hot.  and 
the  animal   evidently  made    up  his 
mind  that  a  ninning  stream,  with  the 
water  just  high  enough  to  Up  over 
his  [Ktws,  would  be  supremely  refresh* 
ing.  U'hen  the  phuiojirnpher  ^ippeareii 
on  the   seem*  the  sagacious  creature  < 
was  evidently    in    Uie   height   oi  hn 
enjoynicnl.     Olwerve  his  coni|>bcenij 
>'V|>fession  :    he    may  be   said  to  !h:; 
actually  smilinj;. 

It  is  paydiy  at  an  Indian  collicryl 
thai  is  depicted   in  ourncxt    illustra- 
tion. One  of  the  ijrcat  coaling  centres 
of    India    is   that   exploited    by   iho: 
.       Hyderabad    (Deccan)    Co.,    Ltd.,    a 
•j^      corporation   entploying  about   4.000 
5      native  labourers,    ^hen  the  company 
^      took  over  this  territory  it  was  nothing] 
.'      but    jungle   and    uncultivated    land,] 
whereas    at    the    present    day    it     is.| 
dotted    with    native   settlt^nu-iits   and' 
'Hie  men  work  in  a  practieatty  nudit 
and    in    ciglu-hour  shifts.     'Hiey  are 
surprising  wages  of  sixpence  a  day. 
The    a\t-rage    day's    output,     by    the    way,    is 
estimated  al  1,373  tuns.    It  h  .1  common  custom 
for  a  native  10  engage  himself   together  with  hi&^ 
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curiditiun 
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wife  and  chililrv:n^lhc  latter 
caro'ing  and  sortiny  ihe  coil 
—  for  a  lump  sum.  The 
women  get  threepence  and 
fuurpencc  a  day,  and  the 
children  a  penny  and  two- 
pence. The  huilding  seen  in 
the  photograph  is  llic  licad 
office  of  tlic  comiuny,  add 
squatting  before  it  are  a  grvat 
number  of  the  men  waiting 
for  their  monthly  wages.  The 
common  food  .imotis  these 
colliers  is  millet  made  iiU' > 
cakes  and  taken  with  ilu-iii 
to  their  work.  Many  will  dip 
into  a  small  bag  of  puis  or 
lentils  between  meats.  'I'hc 
only  rehxaiion'  the  men  in- 
dulge in  is  a  periodical  carousal 
on  a  vile  and  |>oisoiious  spiriL 
'  It  is  the  sight  of  such 
,  primitive  objects  as  the 
-public  oven,  depicted  in  our  nc-xt  photograph, 
that  serves  to  remind  us  tluii  these  days  of 
advaneement  did  not  always  cxibt.  This  par- 
ticular oven  is  to  be  found  at  Aix-lcs-lkiiiis 
(Savoy),  at  the  roadside  a  little  way  out  of  the 
town.  It  is  built  of  stone,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
supported  by  wooden  pro]>s,  and  bears  the  (tate 
1776.  Public  ovens  were  quite  a  common 
feature  of  village  life  at  one  time,  but  the  oven 
of  the  local  Uiker  has  long  since  supplanted 
them.  \Vc  are  informed  thai  tin-  [mblic  oven 
shown  in  our  pliotograph  is  still  used  by  the 
cottagers  living  near  it 

Next  comes  a  very  dramatic   photograph   of 
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.d"-nameles5-|ravc  in  Canada,  on  the  route 
from  Kcgtna,  N.W.T.,  to  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  The  grave  of  which  we  give  the 
photogra])h  is  in  ihe  district  of  Morley,  about 
600  miles  east  of  Vancouver.  The  extension  of 
the  C'anadian  Pacific  Railway  was  the  work  of 
years,  and,  consequently,  it  was  attended  with 
the  loss  of  many  lives.  How  many  souls,  one 
wonders,  as  he  meets  with  tliese  graves,  with 
not  even  a  word  of  information,  have  perished 
(ill  these  vast  prairies .-'  lilvcn  the  half-civilized 
Indian  halts  and  wonders  as  he  looks  upon  the 
gravt?  of  ihe  dead  wliite  man.  In  the  distance 
on  the  photo,    will  he  seen    the  foothills  of  the 
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we  here  reproduce  shows  n  m^Ks 
reprcstntitiR  about  zoyds.  tif  the 
Eiistcm  'lck>;taj>Ii  cable  cm  off 
iIk*  end  of  the  broken  caMc.  A 
ship  hacJ  passed  over  it  .ind 
caugtu  it  on  the  screw,  brcakini; 
the  cable  and  Iwisliry  the  end 
that  was  cau[;ht  inlo  ilic  sluipc 
lev  mass,  'i'hc  cable  is  about 
a)4in.  to  3Jn.  thick,  and  the 
Iwo  ends  can  just  be  seen 
if  you  lo<>k  closely  into  the 
picture.  'I'his  happened  durinj; 
the  second  week  of  May  in 
iVlayoa  Bay.  It  look  two  men 
t()  lift  it  on  l<i  the  chair,  and 
they  only  just  managed  ii 
The  photo-paph  was  taken  ;u 
the  station  of  the  Tcltgrapli 
Company. 
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carried  yoofl.  by  the  ryclone  and  then  forcibly 
thrust  edj^eways  through  the   si|t>stantial   roof 
of    a    dwelling  -  house.       It    penetrated    clean 
thTOU}ih  a    joint  uf   iron    piping 
thick.      It    is    difficult 
for   lirittsh  jwople  to  gntsp  the 
force  of    some   nf  the  cyclones 
in   the    Suites,    hut  it   may   be 
assumed  that  this  most  interest- 
ing   photograph    will    convey    a 
very  fair  ide-a  of  their  \ioleiicc. 

One  of  the  queerest  war  rchcs 
on  record  is  depicted  in  our 
next  snap  •  shot  'I'his  photo- 
i;ni|jh  shows  a  ('onfedcralc  tor- 
jiedo  timde  from  a  beer -keg. 
IIk*  kt-jj  was  to  Ik*  filled  with 
explosives,  and  a  fuse  pbced  in 
the  bung-hole.  This  runs  very 
clo&e  in  point  of  interest  with 
I  he  wonderful  field  gun  made 
liv  the  lUiers  out  of  old  tyre 
iron,  which  wai.  repiuduced  hi 
a  recent  issue. 
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As  Toi,n  nv  Himself. 
VI. 

rTllR  WlDK  World  in  a  Magaitnc  sUilctl  wi'h  ihc  avownl  inleTKinn  of  jiiiUi^hitig  Iruc  stories  of  aclital  cxpcricnc:«;.<i 
iBiid  aviiitling  fiLiiun.  "  The  Advciiliirc^  uf  l^iiis  L>c  Km^ciinMH  "  were  c<m»nicncrii  iiinlrt  the  Iwlicf  lliat  tliry  were 
I  the  Uuti  acoHinl  of  the  lifo  of  the  nulhur,  II  now  tiiins  out  that  il  is  out  pnbsilfle  (ui  him  lu  have  been  thiil)'  yeiirs 
taiiumg  lhe«ixnge!>,iLs  siuinl.  Ilii  ttiiry  w»Mi>l<l  in  (heM:uHiccs  nvet  n  pvriwl  of  several  tnunlh).,  durinc  uhich  linic  Ite 
never  conltailicied  himielf  once.     But,  after  what  ha>  tr.i(iji|iired,  we  wi*h  it  lo  l»c  diitineily  undctsiutxl  that  we  Jo  not 

IKililUK  il  lis  ft  Itutr  iiarralive,  liui  only  as  it  is  ^iven  In  tis  hy  the  aulhoc,  Iniving  it  to  ihe  mcniliers  nf  the  {iiibltiz  tn 
)elic\c  as  much  or  a»  liulc  m  they  plea&e.  It  U  nilmilted  that  portions  of  ihc  motv  arc  foiinilcd  on  his  experiences. 
Ill  any  casOf  Itn-  Mi'iy  j^  ^i  ero«r<le<l  with  viviti,  gi3(»hic,  and  rtmMstrnl  Jelails,  thdt  U  m.vks  its  author,  if  not  a  s|)ealLei 
of  the  truth,  at  ImsI  as  a  m.t5ter  of  Action  who  hsm  hail  no  e<iual  in  our  lani^iiage  since  Ueloe  ;  so  thai,  wen  if  ihe  slorj- 
is  an  invention,  it  ts  one  which  cannni  fail  i»  exnic  the  dee)mt  intcTe:>l,  and  we  are  sure  that  iiiit  reatlen  would  1k 
keenly  diupiiointctl  if  they  were  not  allowcil  the  opporlunily  of  hearinu  the  extraorOiiinry  devdn[iincnt!»  and  tcmiina'idii 
of  the  narmiivi*.  We  may  conclude,  in  the  w  iiiy  lii>e«  of  Che  ff'tfr/i/;— 
'■Tiuih  i>  •tmiijct  ituui  Ficiioti,* 
Ilut  lit  Ruu^cniutit  i»  niiMigcf  ttutit  ImiIi. 


TH.'XT  vtTv  night  I  cnllcd  Ynmba  to 
n]f  and  dispalijhc'd  Iter  to  a  rriL-ttdly 
irihe  we  liad  encountered  in  the  Kiitg 
Leopold  K^iiges— perh,ips  three  days' 

Journey.  I  instructed  her  to  tell  these  blacks 
that  I  was  in  great  danger,  and,  therefore,  stood 
in  need  of  a  body  of  warriors,  who  should  be 
sent  off  iiiiinedintely  lo  my  assistance.  1"hey 
knew  me  much  better  tlinn  I  did  them.  Tlicy 
bad  fea.sled  on  the  whala  As  I  concluded  my 
message  I  looked  into  Yamba's  eyes  and  told 
her  the  case  was  dcs[)erate.  Her  dear  eyes 
glowed  in  the  firelight,  ajid  I  saw  thai  she  was 
determined  to  do  or  die.  I  tnistcd  implicitly  in 
her  fertility  of  resource  and  her  exiraordinat)- 
intelligence. 

In  a  few  days  she  returned,  and  told  me  that 
e*-er)'thiiig  had  been  arranged,  and  that  a  body 
of  armed  warriors  would  presently  arrive  in  the 
vicinity  of  ilie  camp,  ready  to  place  themselves 

'absolutely  at  my  service. 

""And  sure  enough,  a  few  d.iys  later  twenty 
Iwart  warriors  made  their  appearance  at  the 
spot  indicated  by  Vaii)b:i,  but  a.s  I  did  not  con- 
sider the  force  quite  huge  enough  for  my  purpose, 
1  sent  some  of  them  back  with  another  message 
asking  ft>r  reinforcements,  and  saying  that  the 
great  white  chief  was  tn  danger,  i-inally,  when 
1  fcit  pretty  confident  of  my  position,  I  marched 
boldly  forward  into  the  camp  with  my  warriors, 
to  the  unbounded  amazement  of  the  whole 
Iribe  with  whose  chief  I  was  sojourning.  He 
taxed  me  with  having  deceived  lutn  when  I  said 
1  was  alone,  and  he  also  accused  me  of  out- 
raging the  laws  of  hospitality  by  bringing  a  party 
of  warriors,  obviously  hostile,  into  his  preriencc. 
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I    wilfully  ignored   all    these  points, 

Aii'n^o^^'id  calmly  told  liini  that  I  had  been 

"•"*•     thinking    over    the    way    in    which 

he  had  acquired  the  two  while  girls, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  no  right  lo  them  at  all.  Therefore,  I 
continued  airilv,  it  was  my  intention  lo  take 
ihcra  away  forthw-illi-  1  pointed  out  to  the 
repulsive  giant  that  he  had  not  obutined  the 
girls  by  fair  means,  and  if  lie  objected  in  any 
way  to  my  taking  them  away  with  me,  il  was 
o]}en  lu  him,  according  to  custom,  to  sustain  his 
claim  to  ownership  by  fighting  me  for  the 
"  property." 

Now,  these  blacks  arc  neither  demonstrative 
nor  iiUelligeril,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  any 
human  being  so  astonished  in  the  whole  of  my 
life.  Il  dawned  upon  him  presently,  however,  tljat 
1  was  not  joking,  and  then  his  ainazemeiit  gave 
place  lo  tlie  most  furious  anger.  He  promptly 
accepted  my  challenge,  greatly  to  the  delight  of 
all  the  warriors  in  his  own  tribe,  with  whom  he 
was  by  no  means  popular.  But,  of  course,  ihc 
anticipation  of  coming  sport  had  sotnething  lo 
do  \iith  their  glee  at  the  acceptance  of  the 
challenge.  The  big  man  was  as  powerful  in 
build  as  he  was  ugly,  and  the  moment  he  0|H:ned 
his  mouth  I  realized  that  for  once  Yamba  had 
gone  loo  far  in  proclaiming  my  prodigious 
\-aIour.  He  said  he  h.id  heard  about  my 
wonderful  "fiying-s])ears,"  and  he  declined  to 
fight  me  if  I  used  such  preternatural  weapons. 
It  was  therefoi:e  arranged  //iiU  ur  should wrtitle^ 
the  one  who  overthrew  the  other  twice  out  of 
three  times  to  be  declared  the  victor.  I  may 
say  that  this  was  entirely  my  suggestion,  as  I 

State*,  tir  t>auik  de  RuuKcnuru. 
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hnd  always  loved  trick  wrestliiij?  wlicii  at  school, 
and  even  had  a  special  tutor  for  that  puriiose  — 
M.  Vtginct,  an  agile  little  I'arisian,  living  in 
Geneva.  He  was  an  old  Crimean  veteran.  The 
rank  and-file  of  the  warriors,  however,  did  not 
look  upon  this  suggestion  with  much  favour,  .is 
Uiey  thout;ht  it  was  not  paying  proper  res[iect  to 
my  wonderful  powers.  I  assured  them  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  begged  them  to  let  the 
contest  proceed. 

Tlien  fullowcd  one  of  the  most  extniordinary 
combats  on  record.  Picture  tu  yourself,  if  you 
can.  the  agony  of  mind  uf  poor  little  Blunclie 
and  Gladys  Rogers  during  the  progress  of  the 
fight ;  and  also  imagine  the  painful  anxiety 
with  which  I  went  in  to  win. 

A  piece  of  ground  about  zofL  square 
u^Ttof  W'l^  lightly  marked  out  by  the  blacks 
"••"*'■*•  with  their  waddies,  and   the  idea  was 

that,  to  accomplish  a  throw,  the 
wrestler  had  to  hurl  hts  opponent  dean  outside 
the  boundary.  We  prepared  for  the  combat  by 
covering  our  bodies  with  grease ;  and  I  had  my 
long  hair  securely  tied  up  into  a  kind  of 
"chignon"    at    the    back    of   uiy  head.     My 


opponent  was  a  far  bigger  man  than 
myself,  but  I  felt  pretty  confident  in  ray 
ability  as  a  trick  wrestler,  and  I  did  not 
fear  meeting  him.  \\liat  I  did  fear, 
however,  was  ih.nt  he  would  dispute  the 
findings  of  the  umpires  if  they  were  in 
my  favour,  in  which  case  there  might 
be  trouble.  1  had,  however  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  chief  was  a  cuward  at 
heart.  He  seemed  nervous  and  anxious, 
and  I  saw  him  talking  eagerly  with  his 
principal  supporter.  As  for  myself,  I 
constantly  dwelt  upon  the  ghastly  plight  of 
the  two  poor  girls.  1  resolved  that,  with 
(lod's  help,  I  would  vanquish  my  huge 
enemy  and  rescue  thcni  from  their  dreadful 
position.  I  was  in  splendid  condition. 
with  muscles  like  steel  from  incessant 
walking.  At  length  the  warriors  squatted 
down  upon  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  the  chiefs  in  the  foreground,  and 
every  detail  of  the  struggle  that  followed 
was  observed  with  the  keenest  interest, 

I  was  anxious  not  to  lose  a 
■oiltllSu.  single  mometil.  I  fell  that  if  I 
thought  the  matter  o\er  I  might 
lose  heart,  so  I  suddenly  Ixiunded  nimbly 
into  the  arena.  My  opiMinent  was  there 
already  —  looking,  I  must  say,  a  little 
undecided 

In  a  moment  his  huge  anns  were  about 
'  my  waist  and  shoulders.     It  did  not  take 

me  very  long  to  find  out  th.Ti  the  big 
chief  was  going  to  depend  more  upon 
his  weight  than  upon  any  technical  skill  in 
wrestling.  He  first  made  a  desperate  attempt 
lo  force  me  upon  my  knees  and  then  back- 
wards, but  1  wriggled  out  of  his  grasji,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  an  o[-iLning  presented 
itself  for  trj'ing  the  "  cross- buttock "  throw. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  Ik:  hvst.  Seizing 
the  big  man  round  the  thigh  I  drew  him 
torward,  pulled  liim  over  on  my  back,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye-  certamly  before  I  my- 
self had  time  lo  realize  what  had  hapin-ned— he 
was  hurled  right  over  my  head  outside  the  in- 
closure  (see  frontispiece).  The  spectators,  sports- 
men all,  fra_ntically  slapped  their  thighs,  and  1 
knew  then  that  I  had  gained  their  sympathies. 
My  opponent,  who  liad  alightud  on  his  head  and 
nearly  broken  his  neck,  rose  to  hus  feet,  looking 
dazed  and  furious  that  he  should  have  been  so 
easily  thrown.  When  he  faced  me  for  the  second 
time  in  the  square  be  was  much  more  cautious, 
and  we  struggled  silently,  but  forcefully,  for  some 
minutes  without  either  of  us  gaining  any  decided 
advantage.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  time  1  was  not 
.struck  by  tlie  dramatic  element  in  the  situation ; 
but  now  that  I  have  returned  to  civilization' I  do 
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see  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  combat  as  I 
look  back  upon  those  dreadful  days.  Just  picture 
the  scene  for  yourself.  The  weird,  unexplored 
land  sirelchcs  away  on  every  side,  thouj^li  one 
could  not  see  much  of  it  on  account  of  the 
gnissy  hillocks. 

I.  a  white  man,  was  alone  amonf;  the 
8Jta«um.  hlack-s  in  the  terrible  lan<I  of  "Never 

Never,"  as  the  Australians  call  their 
terra  imogniht ;  and  I  was  wrestling  with  a 
gigantic  cannibal  chief  for  the  possession  of  two 
del  irately- reared  English  girls,  who  were  in  his 
power.  Scores  of  other  savages  squatted  bufore 
us,  their  repulsive  faces  aglow  with  interest  and 
excitement.  Very  fortunately,  Bruno  was  not 
on  the  spot.  I  knew  what  he  was  of  old,  and 
how  he  made  my  quarrels  his  with  a  strenuous 
energy  and  eiigerness  thai  frequently  got  himself 
as  well  as  his  master  into  serious  trouble. 
Knowing  this,  I  had  instructed  Yamba  to  keep 
him  carefully  away,  and  on  no  account  to  let 
him  run  louse. 

Tully     aware      that 
delays    were  dangerous, 
I  gripped  ray  opponent 
once  more  and  tried  lo 
ihiow  him  o%cr  my  back, 
but  this  lime  he  was  too 
wary,  and    broke    away 
from    me.      When     we 
closed    again    he   com- 
menced  his    old    tactics 
of  trying   to    crush   me 
to  the  ground  by  sheer 
weight,   but    in    this    he 
was    not    successful. 
Krankly,     I     know     his 
strength   was   much 
greater  than   mine,  and 
that    the     longer    wc 
wrestled  the  less  chance 
I    would    have.       There- 
fore,   forcing    him    sud- 
denly  sideways,   so  that 
he  stood  on  one  leg, 
I  iripfxrd  him,  hurl- 
ing  him   violently 
from  me  sideways — 
and  I  remember  his 
huge  form  went  roll- 
ing   outside     the 
s()unre,    to    the    ac- 
companiment    of 
delighted  yells  from 
his  own  people. 

I  cannot  describe  mv  own  sensations, 
I  "**«??!"  f"""    1    bi-jieve    I    was   half   mad   with 

triumph  and  excitcmenl.  I  inui^il  not 
forget  lo  mention  that  1,  too,  fell  to  the  ground, 


but  fortunately  well  within  the  square,  t  was 
greatly  astonished  to  behold  the  glee  of  the 
spectators — but,  then,  the  keynote  of  their 
character  is  an  intense  love  of  deeds  of  prowess, 
especially  such  deeds  as  provide  exciting  enter* 
tainmenl. 

'!'he  vanquished  chief  sprang  to  his  feet 
before  I  did,  and  ere  I  could  re-alize  wliat  was 
happening,  he  dashed  at  me  as  I  nas  rising  and 
dealt  me  a  terrible  blow  in  the  mouth  with  his 
clenched  fist.  As  he  was  a  magnificently 
muscular  savage,  the  blow  broke  several  of  my 
teeth  and  filled  my  mouth  with  blaod.  My  lips, 
loo,  were  very  badly  cut,  and  altogether  I  felt 
half  stunned.  The  effect  upon  the  audience 
was  astounding.  The  warriors  leapt  to  their 
feet,  highly  incensed  at  the  cowardly  act,  and 
some  of  them  would  actually  have  speared  iheir 
chief  then  and  there  had  I  not  forestalled  them. 
I  was  furiously  angry,  and  dexterously  drawing 
my  stiletto  from  its  sheath  so  as  not  to  attract 
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attention,  I  struck  at 
my  op[jonent  with 
all  my  force,  burying 
ihi-  short,  keen  bUde 
in  his  heart. 
He  fell  dead 
at  my  feet  with 
a  low,  gurgling 
groan.  As  I  with- 
drew the  knife, 
I  held  it  so 
that  the  blade 
extended  up  my 
forearm  and  was 
quite  hidden. 
This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  fatal 
wound  bled  mainly  inlernully,  caused  the 
natives  to  believe  I  had  struck  my  enemy  dead 
by  some  su|)crnaiural  means. 


tt«miiie  *'t"ild  seize  every  opporliinily  of  im- 
Xuituia.  pressing  the  bUcks  by  nn  almost 
inttiilive  instinct ;  and  as  the  huge 
savage  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  I  placed  my 
fool  over  tlic  wound,  folded  my  arms,  and 
looked  round  triumjihantly  upon  the  enthusiastic 
crowd,  iikc  n  gladi-itor  of  old. 

According  to  law  and  etiquette,  however,  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  dead  man  had  a  perfect 
right  to  challenge  nie,  but  they  did  not  do  so, 
because  ihey  were  disgusted  at  the  unfair  act  of 
my  opponent  I  put  (he  usual  question,  but  no 
cliauipion  came  forward  ;  on  the  contniry,  1  was 
ovcrwhehned  with  congratulations,  and  evtn 
oflers  of  the  chieftainship.  I  am  certain, 
so  great  tvas  the  love  of 
fair  play  among  these 
natives,  th,it  had  I  not 
killed  the  ctiiL'f  ivith  my 
stiletto  his  own  people 
would  ])romptly  have 
speared  him.  The  M-liole 
of  this  strange  tragedy 
passed  with  surjirising 
swiftness ;  and  I  may 
mention  here  that,  as 
1  saw  the  chief  rushing 
at  nie,  1  thought  he 
simply  wanted  to  com- 
mence another  round. 
His  death  was  actttally 
an  occasion  fur  rejoieing 
in  the  tribe.  The  festivi- 
ties were  quickly  ended, 
however,  when  I  iol<l 
the  warriors  that 
I  intended  leav- 
ing the  camp  with 
ihc;  two  girls  in 
the  course  of 
another  day  or 
so,  lo  return  In 
my  friends  in  the 
King  Leopold 
Ranges.  Inreulily 
it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  make  for 
my  own  home  in 
tlie  Cambridge 
Ciulf  district.  The 
body  of  the  chief 
was    not   eaten 

(probably  on  account  of  the  cowardice  he  dis- 
played), but  it  was  disposed  of  according  to 
native  rites.  The  corpse  was  first  of  all  half-roasted 
in  front  of  a  huge  fire,  and  then,  when  pro[>erly 
shrivelled,  it  was  wrapped  in  bark  and  laid  on 
a  kind  of  platform  built  in  the  fork  of  a  tree. 
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The  girls  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  wrestling  match,  as  I  was 
afraid  it  niight  give  them  an  unnectsiary  shock. 
After  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  the  camp,  we 
quietly  took  our  depariure.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  the  two  girls,  who  were  nearly 
frantic  with  excitement  over  their  escafie, 
Vamba,  and  myself,  logeihcr  with  the  friendly 
warriors  who  had  so  op]]ortuiiely  come  to  my 
assistance. 

\V'e  had  not  gone  far,  however,  belorc 

Tk^MB  [f^^.   girls  complained    of    sore    feet 

•oraPaM.  'Y\t\^  tt-as  not  surprising,  considering 

the  burning  hot  sand  and  the  rough 

country  we  were  traversing,  which  was  quite  the 

worst  I  liad  yet  seen— at  any  rate,  for  the  first  few 

days'  march  after 
We  got  out  of  the 
level  country  in 
the  King  Sound 
region.  I,  there- 
fore, had  to  rig 
up  a  kind  of  ham- 
mock made  of 
woven  grass,  and 
this,  slung  be- 
tween two  poles, 
served  to  carry 
the  girls  by  turns, 
the  natives  acting 
;is  bearers.  Ueing 
totally  unused  to 
carrying  anything 
but  their  own 
weapons,  how- 
ever, they  proved 
deplorably  ineffi- 
cient as  porters, 
and  after  a  time, 
so  intolerable  did 
the  labour  be* 
come  to  them, 
the  work  of  carry- 
ing the  i;irls  de- 
volved  upon 
Yamba  and  myself.  Cladys,  the  younger 
girl,  suffered  most,  but  both  were  weak 
and  footsore  and  generally  incapable  of 
much  exertion.  Perlups  a  reaction  had 
set  in  after  the  terrible  excitement  of  the 
previous  days.  Soon  our  escort  left  us, 
to  return  to  their  own  homes,  and  Vamba 
and  I  had  lo  work  extremely  hard  to  get 
the  girls  over  the  terribly  rougii  country. 
I'ortunately  there  was  no  need  for  hurry,  and  so 
we  proceeded  in  the  most  leisurely  manner 
possible,  camping  frequently  and  erecting  grass 
shelters  for  our  delicate  charges.  Food  was 
abundant,  and  the  natives  very  friendly. 
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Al  length  we  came  lo  a  statt-ly  stream 
Tnmi.   *^^^  followed  in  a  N.N.K.  direction  to 

Cauibridgi:  Ciulf.  This,  I  believe,  is 
marked  on  tlie  in:ip  as  tlie  Ord  River.  Here 
we  constructed  a  caiamiiran  and  were  able  to 
travel  easily  and  luxuriously  upon  it,  alwaysi 
spending  the  night  ashore.     This  <:atamaran  was 


lion  and  affection  for  myself  only  differentiated 
them  from  the  other  cannittal  blacks  of  unknown 
Australia. 

When  first  I  saw  these  poor  giils,  in 
?m»wll*  tl^e  glow  of  the  fire  light,  and  in  their 

rude  shelter  of  boughs,  they  looked 
like  old  women,  so  haggard  and  emaciated  were 
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exceptionally  large,  and  was  lonj^  ennuxh  to 
admit  of  our  standing  upright  on  it  with  perfect 
safety.  After  crossing  the  King  Ix;npold  Ranges 
we  struck  a  level  tountry,  covered  with  rich,  tail 
grass  'ind  wei[  though  not  thickly  wooded.  The 
rough  granite  range.s,  by  the  way,  we  found  rich 
in  alluvial  and  reef  tin.  (iradu-illy  the  girls 
grew  stronger  and  brighter.  At  this  lirne  they 
were,  as  you  know,  clad  in  iheir  strange  "sack" 
garments  of  bird  skins ;  but  even  before  we 
reached  the  Ord  River  these  began  to  shrink 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  wearers  were  even- 
tually wrapped  as  in  a  vice,  and  were  scarcely 
able  to  walk.  Vamba  then  made  some  make- 
shift garments  out  of  opossum  skins. 

As  the  girls'  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  1 
was  assailed  by  other  misgivings.  I  do  not 
know  quite  how  the  idea  arose,  but  somehow 
they  imagined  that  their  protector's  home  was  a 
more  or  less  civilized  settlement,  with  regular 
houses,  furnished  with  pianos  and  other  appur- 
tenances of  civili/.ud  life.  So  great  was  their 
exuberance  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  tell  theni  that  they  wore  merely  going 
among  my  own  friendly  natives,  whose  admira- 


they  ;  but  now,  as  the  spacious  caUlriiaran  glided 
down  the  stately  Ord,  they  gradually  resumed 
their  youthful  looks,  and  were  very  comely 
indexed.  The  awful  look  of  intolerable  anguish 
that  haunted  their  faces  had  gone,  and  they 
laughed  and  chatted  with  perfect  freedom. 
They  were  like  birds  just  set  at  liberty.  They 
lo\cd  IJruno  from  the  very  lirst ;  and  he  loved 
them.  He  showed  his  love,  too,  in  a  very 
practical  manner  by  going  hunting  on  his  own 
account  and  bringing  home  little  ducks  to 
his  new  mistresses.  Quite  of  his  own  accord, 
also,  he  would  go  through  his  whole  repertoire 
of  tumbling  trick.* ;  and  whenever  the  girls 
returned  to  camp  from  (their  little  wanderings, 
with  their  Iwre  legs  nieedmg  from  the  prickles, 
Bruno  would  lick  their  wounds  and  manifest 
every  token  of  sym|jathy  and  affection. 

Of  course,  after  leaving  ihi;  native  encamp- 
ment, it  was  several  weeks  before  we  made  the 
Ord  River,  and  then  we  glided  down  that  fine 
stream  for  many  days,  spearing  fish  in  the  little 
creeks,  and  generally  amusing  ourselves,  time 
being  no  object.  I  have,  by  the  way,  seen 
enormous  shoals  of  fish  in  this  river — xnaioly 


"  MRVND  OXJULD  anilC  NOMK  LITTtS  DUOU  TO  Hlft 
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mullet — which  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
vast  swarms  of  salmon  seen   in  the  rivers  of 

British  Columbia. 

We  came  acruw  many  isolated  hills  on  our 
way  to  the  ri\-er,  and  those  delayed  us  very  con- 
siderably, because  we  had  to  go  round  them. 
Here,  again,  there  vias  an  abundance  of  food, 
but  the  Jiirls  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  the 
various  meats,  greatly  preferring  itie  roots  which 
Yamba  collectc<i.  We  came  upon  fields  of  wild 
rice,  which,  apart  from  any  other  consideration, 
lent  great  beauty  to  the  landaca[)e,  covcriny  ihe 
country  with  a  pink  tinged  white  blossom.  We 
forced  ourselve*;  to  get  used  to  the  rice,  although 
it  was  very  insipid  without  cither  salt  or  sugar. 

Sometimes,  during  our  down-river  journev,  wc 
were  obliged  to  camp  for  days  and  nights  with- 
out making  any  progress.  This,  however,  was 
only  after  the  river  became  tidal  and  swept  up 
against  us. 

Time  was  no  object,  and  when  at 
'iSTSSpu."  length  we  would  put  off  again  In  a 
homeward  direction,  I  sang  many 
little  c/iansoHS  to  my  fair  companions.  The 
one  tltal  plea.<>ed  them  nio:>t,  having  regard  to 
our  position,  commenced  : — 

l-'ilcx,  file;,  mon  Iwau  name. 
Car  U  Itoahcui  iii'allciiil  U  bas. 

Whenever  the  girls  appeared  to  be  brooding 
over  the  terrible  experience  they  had  undergone 
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I  would  (ell  them  my  own  stor>',  which  deeply 
affected  them.  They  would  often  weep  with 
tender  sjmjialhy  over  il>e  scries  of  misfortunes 
thai  had  liefallen  mc.  They  sang  to  nic,  loo— 
eliiefly  hynnis,  however— such  iis  **  Rock  of 
Ages,'  "  Nearer  my  tlod  to  'lliee,"  "  There  is  a 
Happy  I_and,"  nnd  many  oiheri  We  werccon- 
sLintly  meeting  new  tribes  of  natives,  and  for 
tlie  most  part  we  were  very  well  received. 
Bruno,  however,  always  evinced  an  unconqoer- 
al>le  aversion  for  the  blacks.  He  was  ever  kind 
to  the  children,  though  mostly  in  disgrace  witli 
the  men  until  ihcy  knew  him. 

U  lien  at  length  we  reached  my  own  home 
in  Cambridge  Culf,  the  natives  gave  us  a 
welcome  so  warm  that  in  some  measure 
at  least  it  mitigated  the  girls'  diiiappoint- 
nietU  al  the  absence  of  ci\ili2ation. 

You  see,  my  people  were  delighted 
when  they  saw  mc,  as  they 
£!^J3i  thought,  bringing  home  two  white 
wives  ;  "  for  now,"  ihey  said,  *'  the 
great  white  chief  will  certainty  remain 
among  us  for  ever."  There  were  no  wars 
going  on  just  then,  and  so  the  whole  tribe 
gave  themselves  up  to  fcstivities- 

The  blacks  were  also  dehghted  to  see 
the  girls,  though  of  courw:  they  did  not 
condescend  to  greet  ihem,  they  being  mere 
women,  and  therefore  l^encach  direct  notice. 

I  ought  to  mention,  however,  that  long  before 
we  reached  my  home  we  were  constantly  pro- 
dded with  escorts  of  natives  from  the  various 
trilxfs  we  nicL  These  people  walked  along  the 
high  biinks  Or  disi>oned  themselves  in  (he  water 
like  amphibians,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
girl-s.  We  found  the  banks  of  the  Ord  \Teiy 
thickly  populated,  and  we  fretjuenlly  camped  at 
night  with  difTcrent  (xirties  of  natives.  Amoi^ 
these  we  actually  came  across  some  I  had  fou^t 
against  many  months  previously. 

As  wc  neared  my  home,  some  of  our  escort 
sent  up  smoke-big nals  to  announce  our  approach 
—  the  old  and  wonderful  "  Morse  code"  of  long 
putfs  short  puffs,  spiral  putTs,  and  the  rest,  tlw 
variations  being  produced  by  damping  down  the 
lire  or  fires  with  green  boughs.  Vamba  also 
sent  up  signals.  The  result  was  tliat  crowds  of 
my  own  people  came  out  in  their  catamarans  to 
meet  us.  My  reception,  in  fact,  was  similar  to 
that  accorded  a  successful  Roman  CiencraL 
Needless  to  say,  there  was  a  series  of  huge 
corrohonti  he-Id  in  our  honour.  1*he  first  thing 
I  was  told  was  that  my  hut  had  been  burnt 
down  ill  my  absence  (fires  are  of  quite  common 
occurrence) ;  and  so,  for  the  first  few  days  aficr 
our  arrival,  the  girls  were  housed  in  a  temporary 
grass  shelter,  jiending  the  construction  of  a 
large  htit  built  of  logs.     Now,  as  logs  were  very 
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unusual   building  material,  .i  word  of  explana- 
tion is  neceiisary. 

'I'he  girls  ne\-ef  conquL-rcd  iheir  fear 
of  (he  blacks— even  my  blacks— and 
tiicrcforc,  in  order  that  ihey  niighi  feel 
secure  from  nii;lii  aiuck,  a  |jurely  fanciful  idea, 
I  resolved  to  build  a  hut  which  should  be 
thoroughly  siiear  -  proof  Hark  was  also  ustd 
t-xicnsivcly,  and  there  was  a  thatch  of  grass. 
When  finished,  our  new  residence  consisted  of 
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enable  us  nil  to  leave  these  weird  and  far-away 
regions.  The  girls  were  in  constant  terror  of  beiny 
left  alone— of  being  stolen,  in  fact.  They  had  been 
lold  how  the  natives  got  wives  by  stealing  them, 
and  they  would  even  wake  up  in  the  dead  uf 
the  night  screaming  in  the  most  hcarlrendiiig 
manner,  with  a  vague,  nameless  terror.  Knowing 
that  the  ordinary  food  must  be  repulsive  to  my 
new  and  delightful  companions,  1  went  back  to 
a  certain  island,  where,  during  my  journey  from 
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three  fair-sized  rooms- one  (or  the  girls  to  sleep 
in,  one  for  Yamba  and  mysL-!f,  and  .1  third  as  a 
"  living  room,"  though,  of  course,  we  li\cd 
ntainly  en  plan  air.  \  also  arranged  a  kind 
of  veranda  in  front  of  the  doorway,  and 
here  we  frequently  sat  in  the  evening,  singing, 
chatting  about  distant  friends,  and  the  times 
that  were,  as  well  as  the  times  that  were  to  be. 

1^1  the  truth  be  told.  U'hen  these  fH>or  young 
ladies  came  to  my  hut  their  faces  e-xpcessed  their 
hitler  disappointment,  and  we  all  wept  together 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Afterwards  they 
said  how  sorry  they  wtre  thus  to  have  given  way, 
and  they  begged  me  not  to  think  them  un- 
grateful. However,  ihey  scion  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  inevitable,  buoyed  up  by  the 
inexhaustible  optiinisn)  of  youth ;  and  tJiey  seldcd 
down  to  live  as  comfortably  as  possible  among 
ll>e  blacks  until  some  fortuitous  accident  should 
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the  little  sand  spit  to  tlie  main,  I  had  hidden  a' 
cjunniity  of  corn  beneath  a  cairn. 

This  corn  I  now  brought  back  to  tny 
*DSih.*''  '^'U'f  home,  and  planted  for  the  use 

of  the  girls.  They  always  ate  the  corn 
green  in  the  cob,  with  a  kind  of  vegetable 
"  milk"  that  exudes  from  one  of  the  palm-trees. 
When  they  became  a  little  more  reconciled  to 
their  new  surroundings,  they  took  a  great  interest 
in  their  home,  and  would  watch  me  for  hours  as 
I  tried  to  fashion  rudi:  tables  and  chairs  and 
other  articles  of  furniture.  Vainba  acted  as 
cook  and  waitress,  but  after  a  time  the  work 
was  more  than  she  could  cope  with  unaided. 
You  see,  she  had  to  find  the  food  as  well  as 
cook  it.  The  girls,  who  wure,  of  course,  looked 
upon  as  my  wives  by  the  tribe  (this  was  their 
greatest  protection),  knew  nothing  about  root- 
hunting,  and  thfty,  therefore,  did  not  attempt  to 
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accompany  Yamba  on  her  daily  expeditions. 
I  was  in  soriiethlng  of  a  diknima.  If  I  engaged 
other  native  women  lo  help  ^'amba,  they  also 
would  be  recognised  as  niy  wives.  Finally,  I 
decided  thtre  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  lo 
aajuiie  five  more  helpmate,*,  vrho  were  of  the 
ga-atcst  assistance  to  my  own  wife. 

Of  course,  the  constant  topic  uf  coiivci^ation 
was  our  ultimate  escape  overland,  and  to  this 
end  we  made  little  expeditions  to  test  the 
girls'  |)owcr)  of  endurance.  I  suggested,  during 
one  of  our  conversations,  that  we  should  either 
make  for  Port  Essingion,  or  else  go  overbnd  in 
search  of  Pon  Darwin,  but  the  girls  were 
averse  lo  this  owing  to  their  terror  of  the 
natives. 

Little  did  I  dream,  however,  that  at  a 
*«•  "25.*  |>l-i*»^  called   Cos-sark,  on  the  coast  of 

the  North-west  Division  of  Western 
Australia,  there  was  a  settlement  of  pearl-fishers, 
so  that,  had  ]  only  known  it,  civilization— more 
or  les5 — was  comparatively  near.  Cossack,  it 
api>ears,  was  the  pearling  renden'ous  on  the 
westeni  side  of  the  continent,  much  as  Somerset 
was  on  the  north-east :  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Cipe  York  Peninsula. 

My  tongue  or  my  pen  can  ne\«r  icl!  what 
those  youni;  ladies  were  to  me  in  my  terrible 
exile.  They  would  recite  passages  Trom  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works— Uie  "Tales  of  a  (Irand- 
fathor  '■  I  remember  in  particubr ;  and  so 
excellent  was  their  memory  that  they  were  also 
able  lo  giw  me  many  beautiful  passages  from 


Byron  and  Shakesfieare.  1  lutd 
always  had  a  great  .idmiration  for 
ShakVs(H-are,  and  the  girls  and 
myself  would  fre<]uently  act  little 
scenes  from  "  The  Tempest,"  as 
being  the  most  appropriate  to  our 
circumstances.  The  girls'  favourite 
play,  however,  was  "  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre."  I  took  the  part  of  the 
King,  and  when  1  calle<l  for  my 
roljes  Yamba  would  bring  some 
indescTJbable  garments  of  emu  skin, 
with  a  gravity  that  was  comical  in 
the  extreme.  I,  on  my  jiart,  recited 
passages  from  the  French  classics, 
IKirticuIariy  the  Fables  of  La 
untaine,  in  French,  which  language 
ihe  girls  knew  fairly  well. 

And  we  had  other  amusements. 

I    made  some   Gddles   out  of  that 

M-Culiar    Ausimlbn    wood     which 

ilits    into   thin    strips,    and    the 

strings  of  the  bow  we  made  out  of 

my  own  hair. 

Wc  lined  the  hut  with  the  bark 
of  the  laper-iree,   which   had  the 
appearance  of  a  reddish-brown  draper)'. 

'I'he  native  women  made  us  mats  out 
D^^AII  (^f"  'he  wild  flax,  and  the  girls  them- 
■*■**" '••■'^selves  decorated  their  room  daily  with 
beautiful  flowers,  chiefly  lilies.  They 
also  busied  themselvtrs  in  making  gamient.s  of 
various  kinds  from  opossum  skins.  They  even 
inade  some  sort  of  costume  for  me,  but  [  could 
not  wear  it  on  account  of  the  irritation  it 
caused. 

The  lutives  would  go  miles  to  get  fruit  for 
the  girls— wild  figs,  and  a  kind  of  nut  about  the 
size  of  a  wahiut,  which,  when  ripe,  was  filled 
with  a  delicioiu?  subst.inre  looking  and  tasting 
like  raspbcrr)*  jam.  There  was  also  a  queer 
kind  of  apple  which  grew  uix>n  creepers  in  the 
sand,  and  of  which  we  ate  only  the  outer  part 
raw,  cooking  the  lai^c  kernel  that  is  four.d 
inside. 

I  often  asked  the  girls  whether  tbey  had 
altogether  despaired  when  in  the  clutches  of  the 
cannibal  chief,  and  they  lold  me  that  although 
they  often  attempted  to  Like  their  own  lives,  yet 
they  had  intervals  of  bright  hope — so  strong  is 
the  optimism  of  youth.  My  apparition,  they 
told  roe,  seemed  like  a  dream  to  them. 

The  natives,  of  course,  were  constantly  roof- 
ing their  camp  from  )>bce  to  place,  leaving  us 
alone  for  weeks  at  a  time,  but  we  kept  pretty 
stationary,  and  were  visited  by  other  friendly 
tribes  whom  we  entertained  (in  accordance  with 
my  consistent  policy)  with  songs,  plays,  rockt- 
ttons,  and  acrobatic  {terformanoes. 
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'  iiKUNo  wuvrj)  rcT  hk  m>mi  ro  tiik  cropnd  ani>  CO  uuD  ovmi  uKeu-" 


In  iticSL-  laiitr   iJruno  look  n    great 
yStor^.*  I*;"',  and  nothing  delighted  ilw  hhcks 
imirL-  than  to  ste  him   put  his  nose 
n  the  graund   and  go  head  over  heels  time 
after  Time  with  great  gravity  and  persistency. 
Hut  the  effect  of  Hruno's  many  tricks  fadtd  into 
the  veriest  insig- 
nificance   beside 
that  produced  by 
his    bark.      Vou 
must  undepiland 
that    the    native 
dogs  dn  not  bnrk 
at  all,  but  dimply 
ive    vent    to    a 
elancholy  howl. 
Gt    unlike    that 
of   the   hyena,   I 
believe.    Bruno's 
bark,  be  it  said, 
has  even   turned 
the  tide  of  battle, 
for  he  was  always 
in    the    wars    in 
the    most   literal 
ense    of   tlic 
rase.     These  things,  combined  with  his  great 
ibilities  as  a  hunier,  often  prompted  the,  blacks 
[lo  put  in  a  du'inand  that    Mrtino  should;  t^ 
[made    over    to    them    altogether.       Kow,  'tf^ 
:quest    was   both   awkward    and   inconvenient 
[to  answer,  but  I  got  out  of  it  by  telling  them — 
lince  they  believed  in  a  curious  kind  of  meiein-,. . 
|psyrho»i$— that  llnino  was  w/j'/j''"Mc^, whose  sohI  ■ 
ind  being  he  possessed.     His  hark,  I  prc:tended,    , 
[was  a   perfeLtly  intelligible  language,   and-  ibis 
jthey  bvlieved  the  more  readily  when  chey  saw 
[me  speak  to  the  dog  and  ask  him  to  do  various 
lings,  such  as  fetching  and  carrying,  tumbling, 
ralktng  on  his  liind   legs,  etc.,  etc.     Even  this 
irgument,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  overcome 
covetousness  of  some  tribe.s,  and  I  was  then 
>bligcd    to    assure     them     confidentially    that 
Ihe  was  a  relative  uf  llie  Sun,  and  therefore    if 
|I   parted  wiih  him  he  would  bring  all   maimer 
>f    most     dreadful     curses     down    u|X)n     his 
IIKw   owner    or   owners.      Whenever   we    went 
iTiimbliiig  I  had  to   keep  Bruno  as  near  me  as 
Ipossible,    lieeause    we   sometimes   came   across 
■  natives,  whose  llrst  impulse,  not  knowing  that  he 
[was  a  dog,  was  to  spear  him.     Without  doubt 
[ihe  many  tro!».s-breeds  between  Bruno  and  the 
native  dogs  will  yet   be  found   by  Australian 
explorers. 

Our  hut  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
aw,iy  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  njorning  the  very 
first  thing  the  girts  and  I  did  was  lo  go  down  to 
the    beach   arm   in   arm  and   liave  a  delicious 


'ITiey    very    soon     became     expert 
"*  '"^f**"  swimmers,    by  the   way,  under   my 
■*'"""■*•"  tuition.     Frequently  I  would  go  out 
spearing  and  netting  fish,  my  prin- 
cipal captures  being  mullet.     We  nearly  always 
had  fish  of  .some  sort  for  breakfast,  including 

shell-fish,  and  we 
would  send  the 
women  long  dis- 
tances for  wild 
honey.  Water 
wa.s  the  only 
liquid  we  drank 
at  breakfa.st,  and 
with  it  Yamba 
served  a  very 
appetizing  dish 
of  lily-buds  and 
roots.  AVe  used 
to  steam  the  wild 
rice  —  which  I 
found  growing 
almost  every- 
where, but  never 
more  than  two 
feet  high  —  in 
primitive  ovens,  which  were  merely  adapted 
ants'  nest-s.  The  material  that  formed  these 
nests,  by  the  way,  we  utilized  as  flooring  for 
our  house.  We  occasionally  received  tpianti- 
ties  of  wild  fig.s  from  the  inland  natives  in 
exchange  for  shell  and  other  ornamenis  which 
they  did  not  possess.  I  aL-^o  discovered  a  cereal 
very  like  bariev,  which  I  ground  up  and  made 
into  cakcK.  The  girls  never  attempted  to  cook 
anything,  there  being  no  civilised  appliances  of 
any  kind,     food  was  never  boiled. 

From  all  this  you  would  gather  that  we  were 
as  happy  ax  civilized  beings  could  possibly  be 
under  the  circumstances.  Nevertheless— and' 
■  iny  heart  aches  as  I  recall  those  times — we  had 
periodical  fits  of  des|K>ndenc)-,  which  filled  us 
with  acute  and  intolerable  agony. 

These  periods  came  with  curious 
"iKh<K*  regularity  almost  once  a  week.  At  such 
'*^'~^''-times  1  at  once  instituted  sports,  such 
ns  swimming  matches,  races  on  the 
beach,  swings,  acrobatic  |K;rfonnances  on  the 
hori/oiital  bars,  Shakespearean  plays,  songs  (the 
girls  Uiught  me  most  of  Moore's  melodies),  and 
recitations  both  grave  and  gay.  The  fits  of 
despondenev'  were  usually  most  severe  when  we 
had  been  watching  the  everlasting  sea  for  hours, 
and  had  perhaps  at  last  caught  sight  of  a  distant 
.sail  without  being  able  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  on  board.  The  girls,  too,  suffered 
from  fits  of  nervous  apprehension  lest  I  should 
go  away  from  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  never  had  complete  confidence  ewn  in 
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my  friendly  uativcs.  We  were  iiisciiarablL-,  wc 
ihree.  V\'c.  went  for  loriy  rambles  logcthL-r, 
and  we  inspected  daily  our  quaint  little  corn- 
ganlen.      At    firet    my  charming    companions 

evinced  the  must  embarrassing  manifestations 
of  gratitude  fur  what  I  had  dune,  but  I 
earnestly  begged  of  them  never  even  to  mention 
the  word  to  me.  The  liule  1  had  done,  I  told 
ihcm,  was  my  bare  and  obvious  duty,  and  was 
no  more  than  any  other  man,  worthy  of  the 
name,  would  have  done. 

In   our    more    hopeful    moments   vte   would 

speak  of  the  future,  and  these  \mot  girls  would 

J  dwell  upon  the  thrill  of  excitement  that  would 

(all   (hruugh   threat    Uritain   when  their  story 

'and  mine  should  tirst  be  made  known  to  the 

public. 

For  ihey  fell  certain  ibeir  adventures 
were  quite  unique  in  the  nnnal*  of 
civilization,  and  they  loved  to  think 
that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  liuniiJng 
me  when  we  should  return  to  Europe.  'Ihey 
would  not  hear  me  wlien  1  firotesicil  that  such 
a  course  would,  from  my  iKiint  of  view,  be  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  and  undignified— even 
painful.  Every  day  we  kefji  a  good  look 
out  for  passing  ships,  and  from  twenty  in 
•forty  catamarans  were  always  stationed 
in  rcadinesti  on  the  beucli  to  take  us  out 
to  sea  should  there  be  any  hope  of  a 
:ue.  As  rny  knowledge  of  the  English 
jjuagc  was  at  this  time  not  very  per- 
fect, the  girk  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
improve  me,  and  I  made  rapid  progress 
under  their  vivaciou-s  tuition.  They  would 
promptly  corrcvt  mc  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  certain  vowels  when  I  read  aloud 
from  the  only  book  I  possessed  the 
Anglo-French  Testament  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The)'  were,  by  the  way, 
exceedingly  interested  in  the  records  of 
my  daily  life,  sensations,  etc.,  which  I 
had  written  in  blood  in  the  margins  of 
my  little  Bible  whilst  on  the  island  in 
Timor  Sea.  About  ibis  lime  1  tried  to 
make  some  ink,  having  quill  pens  in 
plenty  on  the  bodies  of  the  wild  geese, 
but  the  experiment  was  a  failure. 

Both  girls,  as  1  liave  already  hinted, 
had  wonderful  memories,  and  could  recite 
numberless  piissages  which  they  had 
learnt  at  school.  Blanche,  the  elder  girl, 
would  give  her  sister  and  m>'self  lessons 
in  elocution,  and  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  to  teachers  and  children  on  the 
enormous  utility  of  committing  soutfihing 
to  niemor>',  whether  [wems,  songs,  or 
passages  from  historical  or  classical  works. 
Il  is.  of  course,  ver)'  unlikely  that  anyone 


who  readtt  thck;  lines  will  Ik- cast  away  a&  wc 
were,  but  still  one  never  knows  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  one ;  arid  I  ha\e  known 
pioneers  and  prospectors  who  have  ventured 
into  the  remoter  wilds,  and  emerged  therefrom 
years  after,  to  give  striking  testimony  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  .being  able  to  sing  or  recite  in  a 
loud  voic^. 

Sometimes  we  would  have  an  impro- 
'cooMrl!*  vibcd  concert,  each  of  us  singing  what- 
ever  best   suited    the    voice  ;    or    we 
would  all  join    together  in  a   rollicking  glee. 
One  day,  I  remember,  1  surted  off  with — 

A  noire  hntieux  bcjour, 
but  almost  immediately  I  realised  how  ridi- 
culously inappropriate  the  words  were.  Still,  I 
struggled  on  through  the  first  verse,  but  lo  my 
ama-tement,  before  I  could  si.iit  tlw  second,  the 
girls  joined  in  with  "(lod  Save  die  Queen," 
which  has  cxacdy  the  same  air.  The  incident 
is  one  thai  should  appeal  lo  all  British  people, 
including  even  Her  most  gracious  Majesty 
herself.  As  the  girls'  voices  rose,  half-sobbingly, 
in  the  old  faiiiiliar  air,  beloved  of  every  English- 
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upciking  (Hrrson,  tears  Tiirly  ntn  tUinn  ihutr  facr 
t>ul  itaid  youtt;4  facts  nnd  I  nouUl  not  help  being 
struck  with  tilt*  pathos  of  ihc  iccnc. 

Bui  all  tilings  considered,  these  were  really 
happy  days  for  all  of  vls  at  any  rate  in  com- 
parison with  those  wc  had  previously  experienced. 
We  hod  by  this  lime  quite  an  orchestra  of  reed 
flutes  and  the  rtddles  aforesaid,  whose  strings  were 
of  gilt  procured  from  tlie  native  wild  cat — a  verj* 
hille  fellow,  about  the  size  of  a  fair-sized  rat ;  I 
found  him  everwhere.  These  cats  were  great 
thieves,  and  only  roamed  about  at  nighl.  I 
trapped  them  in  great  numbers  by  means  of  an 
in)j;enious  native  arrangement  of  pointed  sticks 
of  wood,  which,  while  providing  an  easy  entrance, 
yei  confronted  tlie  outgoing  cat  with  a  formidable 
ehcueux-de-frite.  The  Ixiit  \  used  was  meat  in 
an  almost  decomposed  condition. 

1  could  not   iiandle  the  prisoners  in 
w^''Em.  tb*-"  iTiorning,  becau-ie  they  scratched 
and    bit   quite   savagely ;    I    therefore 
iL-d    them   out   with   a   s])ear.      As   regards 
prey,    they    waged    perpetual    war- 
ire    against    the    native    rais.      'Ihe    skin   of 
lese  cats  was  beautifully  soft,   and  altogether 
iey  were  quite  leopards  in  niiniuture.     Best  of 
I,  ihey  made  excellent  eating,  the  more  so  in 
Ihat  ihcir  flesh  was  almost  the  only  nieai  dish 
'lliat    had    not    the    eternal    flavour    of    (he 
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eucalyptus  leaf,  which  all  our  other  "joints** 
possessed,  'i■^le  girls  ne\er  knew  llut  they 
were  eating  cats,  to  say  nothing 
about  rats.  In  order  to  save  their 
feelings,  I  told  them  that  both 
'*  dishes  "  were  squirrels  ! 

My  hair  at  this  lime  was  even 
longer  than  the  girls'  own,  so  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  provided  bows  for 
the  fiddles.  My  companions  took 
great  delight  in  dressing  my  alwurdly 
long  tresses,  using  combs  wlucli  I 
had  made  out  of  porcupines'  quills. 
Our  conlentmcnt  was  a  great 
source  of  joy  to  Vamba,  who  was 
now  ftilly  convinceii  that  1  would 
settle  down  among  her  [>eople  for 
ever.  The  blacks,  by  the  way, 
were  strangely  affected  by  our  sing- 
ing. Any  kitid  of  civilized  music 
or  singing  was  to  them  anathema. 
Wliat  they  liked  best  was  the  harsh 
uproar  made  by  pieces  of  wood 
beaten  together,  or  the  weird  jab- 
bering and  chanting  that  accom- 
panied a  big  fea^t.  Our  singing 
they  hkcncd  to  the  howling  of  the 
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diiigoc&.     Tljcy  v/crv  siiicx-rc,  but  it  w.is  hardly 
cumpIimcnUiry. 

I'^lsewhere    I    Iwve    alluded     lo    ihe 
iiurror  the  girls  had  of  being  left  alone. 
Whenever  I  went  off  with  the  men  on 
a  tiiinlin]4  expedition   I  lefl  them  in 
charge    of    my   other    women-folk,    who    were 
thoroughly  ra|)ahle   of   louking  nfter  them.     1 
also-  pefsu;idecJ  the  natives  to  keep  some  dis- 
timce  away  from  our  dwelling,  particubrly  when 
they  were  about  to  hold  a  cannilial  feast,  so  that 
the  girls  were  never  shoeked  by  such  a  fearful 
sight.     Certainly   they   luid    known   of  ennni- 
Ijalism  in  thiilr  old  camp,  but  I  told  them  that 
my  own  people  were  a  sui>erior  race  of  natives, 
who  were  not  addieted  to  this  loathsome  practice. 
Althoujih  we  had  long  since  lost  eouiii  of 
the  days,  we  always  set  aside  one  day  in  every 
seven  and  recognised   it  as  Sunday,  when   we 
held  a  kind  of   service    in  our   spacious   huL 
Besides  the  girls,  Yamlja,  and  myself,  only  our 
own  women-folk  were  admitted,  because  I  wa^ 
careful  never  to  attempt   to  pro-selytize  any  of 
the  natives,  or  wean   them   from   cheir  ancient 
beliefs.     The  girls  were  religious  jn   the   very 
best  sensfe  of  the  terin,  and  they  knew  the  Old 
and   New  Testaments  almost  by  heart.     'I'hey 
read  the  Lessons,  and  I   confess  ihey  taught 
me  a  good  deal  about  religion  which  I  had  not 
known  previously.   lilanclie  would  read  aloud 
the    most    touching   and   beautiful    p.issages 
from  the  Bible,  and  even  as  I  write  I  can  in 
memory  fL-call  her  pale,  earnest  face,  with  its 
pathetic  expression    and   her    low,     musical 
voice,  as  she  dwelt  ufxm  passages  likely  to 
console    and   strenglheii    us    in    our    terrible 
po:^ilion.      The    quiet  little    discussions   we 
had  together  on  theological  subjects  settled, 
once  and  fur  all,  many  questions  that    had 
previously  vexed  me  a  great  deal. 

BoUi  girls  were  devoted  adherents 
■iMiSI.'^"  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
could  repeat  most  of  the  Church 
services  entirely  from  memor)'.  They  wanted 
to  do  a  little  missionar)-  work  am<mg  the 
blacks,  but  I  gently  told  iheni  I  thought 
this  inadvisable,  as  any  rupture  in  our  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives  would  have  b<;en 
quite  fatal —if  not  to  our  lives,  at  least  to 
our  chances  of  reaching  civiliz:ilion.  More- 
over, my  people  were  not  by  any  means 
without  a  kind  of  religion  of  their  own.  They 
believed  in  the  omnipotence  of  a  (ireat  Spirit 
in  whose  hands  their  destinies  rested,  and 
him  they  worshipped  with  much  the  s;niie 
bomaiie  which  Christians  give  to  God.  The 
fuudaniejiial  difference  was  that  the  senti- 
ment animating  them  wxs  not  /&t'e  but  /^rar: 
propitiation  rather  than  adoration. 


We  sang  the  usual  old  hymns  at  our  Sui>day 
services,  and  I  soon  learned  losing  them  myself. 
On  my  jxirl,  I  taught  the  girls  such  simple 
hymns  as  the  one  commencing  :  "£/w  uaiclktn 
siiiwe"  which  I  had  learnt  at  Sunday  school  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
was  Bruno's  favourite  air.  I'oor  Bruno  1  he 
took  more  or  less  kindly  lo  all  songs,  except  the 
Swiss  jpdeUin^^  which  be  simply  detested. 
When  I  started  one  of  these  pLiintive  ditties 
Bruno  woi.ld  first  protest  by  larking  his  loudest, 
and  if  I  persisted,  he  would  simply  go  away  in 
disgust  to  some  place  where  he  could  not  hear 
the  haled  sounds.  On  Sunday  evening  we 
generally  held  a  prayer-wrvice  in  the  hut,  and  at 
such  times  we  offered  up  most  fervent  suppli- 
cations for  dehvefy. 

Often    I    have   5<.*en    the^e   poor  girts 
pcwrw*    lifting   up  their  whole  souls  in  prayer, 

quite  oblivious  for  the  moment  of 
their  surroundings  until  recalled  to  a  sense  of 
their  awful  positions  by  the  crash  of  an  unusually 
large  wave  on  the  rocks,  or  the  cry  of  a  stricken 
woman. 

The  girls  knew  no  more  of  Australian  geo- 
graphy than  I  did,  and  when  I  meniion  thai  I 
merely  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  great  cities  of 


the  continent— Sydney,  Adthiulc,  I'ertli,  and 
Mftljournc — all  lay  in  a  sonthi-rly  dirwiion,  ynu 
may  imagine  how  dense  was  my  ignorance  of 
the  great  tbLind.  1  nm  now  the  strongest 
possible  advocate  of  a  sound  geographical  (rain- 
ing in  schools. 

On  ordinary  days  wc  indulged  in  a  variety  of 
games,  the  [)nnci|)al  one  being  a  form  of 
"roundere."     I   made  a  ball   out  of  opossum 


U*e  had  a  nice  large  rootball  made  of 
C(Mh»*hin  '^^^^  gooscskin  stiiffi-d  with  the  ii;i[>er 
Footb*!!.  \i^Yk  ;   and    in    considering  (uir  game 

you  must  alwaj-s  bear  in  mind  that 
boots  or  footgear  of  any  kind  were  <juile  un- 
known. The  great  drawback  of  football,  from  the 
native  fwint  of  view,  was  that  it  entailed  so  much 
exertion,  which  could  be  otherwise  ex|K;nded 
in  a  far  more  profitable  and  practical  manner. 


'riAviiM.  RnunuKK  wnii  tub  KATire<<. 


cm,  stufTed  with  the  liitht  soft  bark  of  the 
ipcr  Ireu,  and  stitched  wiili  gut.  Ue  used  a 
^rn-stick  10  slrtkt- it  with.  \ly  naliiL-  women 
attendant.s  often  joined  in  the  fun,  and  our  antics 
afTorded  a  vast  amount  of  amiiscmL-nt  to  the 
rest  of  tiic  tribe.  The  girls  taught  me  cricket, 
ami  in  due  time  I  tried  to  induce  the  blacks  to 
play  the  British  national  game,  but  with  little 
success.  We  made  the  necessary  bats  and 
stumps  out  of  liard  acacia,  which  I  cut  down 
with  tuy  tomahawk.  'Hie  natives  thenisclvx-s, 
however,  made  bats  much  better  than  mine, 
simply  by  whittling  Hat  their  waddies,  and  they 
soon  became  expert  batsmen.  But  unfortunately 
they  failed  to  see  why  they  should  run  ;ifier  the 
ball,  especially  when  ihey  had  knocked  it  a  very 
great  distance  away.  Running  about  in  this 
manner,  they  said,  was  only  tit  work  for  women, 
and  was  4.|uile  beneath  their  dignity.  Vainba 
and  I  fielded,  but  soon  found  oursetves  quite 
unequal  to  the  task,  owing  to  the  enormous 
distances  we  had  to  travel  in  search  of  the  ball. 
'I'hcreftire  we  soon  abandoned  the  cricket,  and 
took  up  football,  which  was  very  much  more 
successful. 


They  ai^ued  that  if  they  [lUt  the  exertion 
requisite  for  a  game  of  football  into  a  hunt  lor 
food,  ihey  would  have  enough  meat  to  last  them 
for  many  days.  It  was,  of  course,  utterly  im- 
|)Ossiblc  to  bring  them  round  tif  my  point  of 
view.  With  r^igarti  to  the  altandoned  cricket, 
they  delighted  In  hitting  the  ball,  and  in  catch- 
ing it— oh  !  they  were  wonderfully  e.xpcri  at 
this- but  as  to  nmning  after  the  ball,  this  was 
quite  ini|K)ssible. 

About  this  linjc  the  girls  showed  me  the  steps 
of  an  Irish  jig,  which  I  quickly  picked  up  and 
soon  became  quite  adept  m.  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  natives,  who  never  tired  of  watching  my 
g)Tations.  I  kept  thtm  in  a  constant  state  of 
wonderment,  so  that  even  my  hatr — now  about 
jft.  long— commanded  their  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Sometimes  I  would  waltz  with  the  younger 
girl,  whilst  her  sister  whistled  an  old  familiar  air. 
When  t  danced  the  blacks  would  squat  in  a 
huge  circle  around  me,  those  in  the  front  rank 
keeping  time  by  beating  drums  that  I  liad  made 
and  presented  to  them.  '  The  bodies  of  the 
drums  were  made  from  sections  of  trees  which  1 
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found  already  hollowed  oul  by  the  anls.  Tliese 
wonderful  little  insects  would  bore  through 
;ind  through  ihu  core  of  the-  trunk,  lL\n\ing 
only  the  outer  shell,  which  soon  bccaiiK-  lij^ht 
and  dry. 

1  then  scraped  out  with  my  ir.iniihawk 
any  nf  the  rough  inner  part  that  re- 
maiiK-d,  and  stretched  over  the  ends 
of  each  section  a  pair  of  the  thinnest 
wallaby  skins  I  coutd  find;  these  skins  were 
held  taut  by  sinews  from  the  tail  of  a  kangaroo. 
I  tried  einu  skins  for  the  drumheads,  but  found 
ihey  were  no  good,  as  they  soon  became  per- 
forated when  I  scraped  them. 

NcvtT  a  day  passed  but  we  eagerly  scanned  the 
glistening  sea  in  the  hope  of  sighting  a  fussing 
sail.  One  vessel  actually  ranie  right  into  our 
t>ay  from  the  north,  but  she  suddenly  turned 


ri^ht  back  on  the  course  she  had  come.  She 
was  a  culler  rigged  vessel,  imtnted  a  greyish- 
white,  and  of  alwut  fifty  tons'  burden.  She 
was  proLably  a  (iovernment  vessel,  as  she  flew 
the  Hriiisli  ensign  at  tlie  masthead,  whereas  j 
pc-arler  would  have  flown  it  at  the  peak.  The 
uiomeni  we  caught  sight  of  that  ship  I  am 
afraid  wc  lost  our  heads.  \Vc  streamed  aloud 
with  excitement,  and  ran  like  mad  people  up  and 
down  the  beach,  waN-ing  branches  and  >-eIl?ng 
like  maniacs.  I  even  waved  wildly  my  long,  luxu-  h 
riant  hair.  Unfortunately,  the  wind  was  againtit  fl 
us,  blowing  from  the  W.S.W.  We  were  assisted 
our  frantic  demonstration  by  quite  a  crowd 
of  natives  with  bmnche-t,  and  1  think  it  possible 
that,  even  if  we  Imd  been  seen,  the  ]>eoplc  on 
the  ship  would  have  mistaken  out  efforts  for  a' 
njtfre  hostile  demonstration. 
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perchance,  feel  the  impassioned  rhapsody  of 
ihc  i:ham.  Then,  .lyain,  when  the  sun  moiinis 
the  zenith  of  heaven,  when  it  approathtLs  lialf 
the  western  sky,  when  it  sinks  beneath  the 
horizon,  arid  at  last,  when  the  i.Uirkiic>s  uf  nighl 
draws  its  canopy  over  the  town,  he  will  hear  that 
same  distant  voice  chanting  the  call  to  prayer. 
If,  at  the  last  call,  the  moon  he  shedding  its  clear 
light— as  it  dtx-5  in  the  liast  alone— tlien  let  the 
stranger  mount  his  roof  and  listen  in  the  siit-nce 
of  the  ni^ht.  Then,  ]>erhaps,  he  will  think 
kindly  of  the  prayerful  city  beneath. 

Mashaih  !    The  faithful  not  only  pray  daily 


was  to  unite  ihem  in  a  distinct  body  qtirte 
sc'iiarated  from  the  surrounding;  infidels,  so  also 
his  aim  in  fornnilalinjj  the.se  -several  postures  and 
iiiiitudes  was  to  drill  and  discipline  the  faithful 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ncceniu:Ue  this  separa- 
tion. It  would  not  be  permissible  for  a  true 
believer  to  pray  in  private  on  such  important 
occasions  ;  he  must  join  the  body  of  the  faithful 
in  some  convenient  place  of  worship  to  [K-rform 
his  devorions  publicly  ;  otherwise,  the  principle 
of  union  arnon;^  the  faithful  and  separation  trom 
the  unbelievers  would  not  be  carried  ouL 

Having  then  performed  his  ablutions  in  ihc 
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in  the  privacy  uf  their  homes,  but  on  great 
religious  festivals  and  other  special  occasions 
when  they  meet  together  and  pray  in  a  body.  If 
the  mos(]ue  he  large  <?notigh  to  hold  the  brethren, 
then  indeed  they  go  to  the  sacred  building.  Rut 
if  that  be  loo  small,  they  repair  to  the  public 
squares  or  even  to  the  fields  (as  in  the 
annexed  series  of  photographs)  to  perform 
their  devotions.  To  the  Western  observer 
the  four  attitudes  herein  depicted  may 
appear  strange  and  incomprehensible ;  but 
that  is  because  he  fails  to  realize  and  appre- 
ciate the  true  spirit  of  Islam.  Just  as  the 
chief  object  of  the  Prophet  (on  whose  name  be 
peace  !)  in  bringing  together  the  faithful  in  prayer 


prescribed  manner,  he  repairs  to  the  place  of 
worship  and  falls  into  line  with  the  faithful, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  imam,  or 
priest,  who  leads  the  prayers  (seen  at  the  head 
of  the  photo.).  He  sprc;ids  in  front  of  him  a 
sheet  of  cloth  on  which  to  kneel,  and  lakes  up 
his  position  as  here  depicted,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  univer-isal  I-lastern 
custom  of  showing  reverence,  his  head  remains 
covered,  but  his  feel  are  bare— the  many  shoes 
in  the  foreground  of  the  photo,  amply  testifying 
to  this  latter  fact. 

*l'he  prayers,  which  are  all  prescribed  in  the 
Koran,  are  led  by  Uie  imnni,  and  the  faithful 
fallow,  repeating  the  passages  with  him.     When 
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a  certain  |tnrt  is  reached,  the  whole  congregation 
bow  low  in  deep  reverence— as  in  the  ssecond 
atiiiudc— and  thu»  reiiuin  till  ihe  {>assage  is 
finished. 

Again,  at  nnatlicr  part  the  |icoplc  all  kneel  on 
llic  cluilt  befure  iheiii,  each  tayiit^  his  ha)ids  qi\ 
his  knees  nnd  resting  on  his  heels.  This  third 
altitude  marks  the  period  of  meditation.  It  is 
long  and  profound,  and  conies  as  a  convenient 
break  in  ibc  lung  routine  of  prescribed  pra)'crs. 

At  the  close  the  whole  congregation  bow 
their  heads  to  the  ground.  This  is  at  once  an 
act  of  humility  and  of  adoration — the  former  as 
bufitiinj^  the  thoughts  essential  tu  a  meditation, 
and  the  latter  in  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme 
Godhead,  the  sole  end  of  all  [hrayer.  The  scene 
at  this  moment  is  truly  impressive.  A  vast 
multitude  of  men  [>ro.stratit)g  themselves  in 
unison  as  one  body  is  a  unique  sight  to  the 
strange  observer,  and  jicrhaps  of  lasting  remem- 
brance when  performed  in  the  oj)en  air  amidst 
such  environments  of  Nature  as  are  depicted  in 
these  photographs. 

InshaUa!  And  yet  this  scene,  impressive  as 
it  is,  may  be  seen  throughout  Islam  from  Cairo 
to  Calcutta,  on  the  occasion  of  eveiy  great 
religious  festival.  Consider  the  feast  of  Rama- 
zan,  iKit  comes  after  the  long  fast.  It  begins 
on  a  certain  new  moon  in  the  year,  and  continues 
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without  a  break  till  after  the  following  new  moon. 
It  is  nut  merely  a  partial  abstinence  from 
food,  such  as  is  customary  in  certain  countries 
of  l-^urope,  hut  an  absolute  fast  through- 
out the  day.  The  only  food  permitted  is  at 
nightfall— and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  that 
single  menl  has  to  suffice  for  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours.  During  the  day  not  a  morsel  of 
food,  not  a  drop  of  drink,  Is  permitted.  Nay, 
so  rigoruus  is  ilie  rule,  that  sonic  of  the  more 
scrupulous  members  of  the  faithful  do  not  even 
bathe  during  the  d.iy,  since,  in  ci:rt;iin  cases, 
bathing  helps  to  allay  [hirsi,aiid  Is,  eunsequently, 
deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  drinking  !  Such  ex- 
tremists bathe  only  at  nightfall,  while  perform- 
ing the  prescribed  ablutions,  preparatory  to  the 
break  of  fast. 

Now,  when  the  month  is  over,  and  the  new 
moon  begins,  all  ihe  faithful  meet  in  the  morn- 
ing and  perform  their  devotions  in  the  moat 
public  manner  possible.  U  is,  indeed,  a  strange 
experience  —  say,  to  the  English  residents  of 
Calcutta -to  sec  the  ilwusands  of  followers  of 
Islam  lining  the  streets  of  the  city  at  early  dan'n 
and  prostrating  themselves  in  prayer,  while 
passers-by  of  other  faiths  looked  at  them 
askance,  smiled,  or  perchance  sneered  and 
scoffed.  To  the  Western  observer  this  public 
praying  may  savour  to  some  extent  of  cant  and 
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hj-pocrisy  ;  but  that  is  because  surli  conduct  in 
his  own  countr\*  by  one  of  his  own  faith 
would  undoubtedly  be  suih.  Nut  m),  how- 
ever, in  lilt  East.  There  religiuii  is  not  a 
profession,  not  a  bu&tiiess.  not  a  thin>;  like 
a  garment  to  be  put  on  and  off  on  certain 
occasions.  It  is  the  principle  of  thought,  word, 
nnd  acliun  tluit  ifcrmeatcs  the  whole  life  of  the 
people  and  rules  their  entire  conduct  The 
Naiarenc  that  rolls  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
stands  in  the  street  comer  to  pray,  may  per- 
chance be  like  unto  a  whitened  sepulchre ; 
but  he  of  an  Ea^ttern  faith  that  prostrates 
himself  in  the  dust  in  the  public  street  does 
nothing  more  unusual  and  noteworthy  than 
the  [usser-by  himself  who  is  following  his  usual 
avocation. 

Hence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ramozan,  the 
thousands  that  flock  to  the  public  places  for 
prayer  hare  no  other  idea  in  their  minds  than 
the  fulfilment  of  a  great  religious  duty.  Ami 
their  task  is  rendered  all  the  more  difficult 
because,  on  the  morning  of  the  festival,  no  man 
is  certain  that  it  is  the  day  of  the  festival,  and 
not  another  day  of  fast.  The  fact  is,  the 
fcstiral  is  on  tliat  day  on  which  the  new 
moon,  after  the   month's  fa^t,    Ls   actually  s^fM 


with  the  nikcd  eye.  Now,  it  is  .-m 
astronomiral  fn  i  that  the  new  moon  is 
never  seen  with  the  naked  c)'e  on  the  date  of 
the  new  moon  itM:lf;  it  is  only  on  the  second 
or  third  day  that  it  can  Ix:  thus  seen.  Hencc 
if  the  first  moment  of  actual  \isibiliiy  falls 
at  an  inconvenient  hour,  or  if  the  sky  be 
cloudy,  then  the  festival  may  have  to  be 
post]^x)ned  to  the  following  day.  Consequently 
it  is  possible  to  have  two  opposing  parties 
in  a  pbce,  one  party  averring  that  they  had 
seen  the  moon  and,  therefore,  proceeding  to 
end  their  fast,  and  the  other  lurty  >ftill  continuing 
rigidly  in  it,  while  maintaining  that  the 
former  had  been  deceived  by  an  optical 
illusion — accentuated  no  doubt  by  their  hungry 
condition.  In  places,  however,  tike  India, 
wheie  there  is  telegraphic  communication, 
the  difficulty  is  often  solved  by  receiving  a 
message  from  some  pan  of  the  countrj-  or  other 
to  the  effect  tliat  the  moon  lias  undoubtedly 
been  seen  there  by  competent  and  reliable 
people.  Then  do  all  fiix-k  to  prayer  joyfully, 
giving  thanks  to  Allah  thiU  even  unbelieving 
foreign  wires  are  brought  to  the  use  of  the 
faithful.  But,  A//aA  Akfijr.'  Wonderful  are 
His  wavs ! 
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llv  J,  \V.  Quick. 

story  of  iwo  fair  slowaways,  and  how  the  ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind  of  one  saved  the  blockade- 
runner.     A  stirring  story  of  adventure,  ably  told,  and  with  a  plot  that  ficlion  could  not  rival. 


OU  will  hardly  credit  ihc  statement, 
but  tliat  innaccnt-Iooking  old  lady 
in  tlie  arm-chair,  with  her  spcctack'S 
on  the  end  of  her  nose,  and  her 
crochet  work  in  her  capacious  lap, 
is  a  piratu  I  Fact,  I  assuru  you.  Slie  l.s  my 
wife,  but  a  real  buccaneer  for  all  tliat,  branded 
with  bloodlhirsry  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  My 
own  eyes  saw  her  victims  stretched  on  the  gor)- 
deck.  I  have  my  hopes  that  advanced  age  has 
produced  penitence,  otherwise  I  should  apologize 
for  introducing  her  to  you. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  tlie  American  War  was 
in  full  swing.  SIii|H)wners  and  nu;rchants  in 
London  and  Liverpool  were  making  tons  of 
money  by  running  cargoes  into  the  blockaded 
pons  for  the  Southerners.  Jt  was  a  profitable 
business;  if  successful,  and  splendid  sport  for 
those  privileged  to  join  in  it.  A  number  of  fine 
vessels  of  ^ireai  speed  and  lii^hi  draught  were 
hastily  built  and  dispatched,  either  to  be 
captured  or  sunk  by  the  blockading  fleet,  or 
else  by  good  luck  and  skilful  handling  to  get 
through  the  lineSj  and  so  earn  huge  fortunes  for 
their  enterprising  owners. 

L    I  was  mightily  proud  of  being  third  mate  of 

|lbe   smartest   ship  of   them   all— a    beautifully 

modelled   side  -  wheel   steamer,    capable    under 

ressure  of  sevcnteen-knot  speed.     Never  mind 


her  name ;  but  she  wa-s  the  talk  of  the  shipping 
world  at  the  lime. 

\\"e  dropped  down  the  Irish  Channel,  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  with  the  holds  stuffed  with 
contraband  of  war,  and  the  decks  piled  high 
with  fuel.  Our  vessi-!  wa.s  verj*  deep  in  the 
water,  but  wc  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with 
fair  Weather,  and  as  our  roaring  furnaces  lavishly 
consumed  the  coat,  so  im^K-rceptibly  we  inrreatied 
our  freeboard  and  steamed  out  to  Nas-sau,  in 
the  Bahamas,  without  a  stop.  Nassau  was  the 
base  of  operations  for  the  blockade  runners. 
Cllorious  Nassau  \  A  mine  of  wealth  in  those 
thrilling  times,  for  the  reckless,  jolly  crowd  of 
nautical  adventurers,  gentle  and  simple,  who 
hurried  there;  for  then  the  sailor  man  was  in 
request,  and  received  full  value  for  his  h-i/ardous 
services.  Nassau  by  day,  palpitating  in  the 
tropical  sunshine  with  bustle  and  excitemejit. 
Nassau,  in  the  warnt  stillness  of  the  perfumed 
night,  resounding  with  revelry,  music,  and 
laughter. 

Our  arrival,  with  tlw  news  that  we  were  the 
fastest  boat  known,  caused  great  excitement  in 
the  little  place.  One  of  the  owners  sailed  with 
us  as    supercargo,    and    he    promptly   engaged 

Captain  H ,  the  most  experienced  "running" 

commander  to  be  obtained—a  notable  gentleman 
indeed,  who  occupied  afterwards  a  high  i}o:^itiun 
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,  who 
hruught  with  him  ]m  own  pilot  an'I  signal  man, 
immt-iliately  took  tharj'c.  He  pratticiUy  dis 
nixstcc)  the  ship,  le.iving  only  a  lower  mast, 
which  was  filled  wlih  a  Hght  perch  to  serve  os  a 
look-oiiL  Next,  a  swarm  of  iMJmers  plastered 
ihe  ship,  from  the  waterliiw  to  the  top  of  the 
funnels,  n  dull  dirty  while.    Two  suits  of  duck 
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of  ihe  same  colour  were  served  out  to  all  hands, 
and  woe  betide;  that  man  who  showed  a  darker 
tinL  After  sundown  not  a  light  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  altuwL-d  —  not  even  a  pipe-  The 
engine  room  skylights  and  binnacle  lamp  were 
shrouded.  l!y  these  precauiions,  u|-ion  an 
ordinary  night,  the  ship  from  a  cable's  length 
was  almost  invisible.  And  llnally  she  was  re- 
cliristened  7V«  (ifiost,  a  name  which  stuck  to 
her  as  fong  as  she  floated. 

At  the  hest  hotel  Nassau  could  boast  there 
were  staying  two  ladies,  both  young,  refined,  and 
charming.  The  name  of  one  was  given  as  .Mrs. 
Adelaide  Clements,  and  that  of  her  companion, 
Miss  Nora  Delaney.  Mrs.  Clenienu  seemed 
to  be  rinrvellously  well  equipped  with  money  ; 
the  two  entertained  with  a  lavish  generosity 
only  excelled  by  the  Princesses  one  reads  of  in 


the  "Arabian  Nights."  I'liey  were  the  life  and 
suul  and  pel  mystery  of  the  place.  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Clements's  account  of  herself  was 
straightforward  enough.  She  was  a  Northerner 
by  binh,  but  wa.s  the  wife  of  a  young  Virginian 
oftieer  fighting  with  the  Confederate  army.  She 
had  been  visiting  at  her  old  home  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  had  made  sevetal  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  rtJturn  to  her  husband  through  the 
lines  of  the  oppoMiig  armies.  Failing  to  obLtin 
permission  to  i>ass,  she  had  come  to  Nassau  in 
the  hope  of  getting  through  to  Wilmington  on 
a  "runner." 

I  regret  to  say  that  her  suiement  was  not 
believed.  She  was  susj>ected  of  being  a  spy, 
and  as  tliere  had  been  trouble  with  more  than 
one  adventurous  female  engaged  in  this  question- 
able pursuit,  the  "runners"  one  and  all  refused  Iier 
a  passage.  Mrs.  Clements,  therefore,  besieged 
our  supercargo  and  captain  with  jwrsistent 
applications  to  be  carried  to  Wilmington  in  Tke 
Ghost,  and  she  l«icked  her  request  with  the 
tempting  offer  of  X'tOoo  for  the  passage  of 
herself  and  companion —money  down  in  good 
lilnglish  currency.  This  was  sternly  refused: 
our  folks  had  no  desire  at  all  for  passengers, 
especially  ladies  ;  much  less  one  under  strong 
suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  and  who  might  embroil 
them  in  endless  complications  with  the  Southern 
authorities. 

The  little  lady  was  in  despair.  She,  in  retalia- 
tion, angrily  accused  all  captains,  suiK-rcargoes, 
and  agents  of  mean  ingratitude  and  ungentle- 
manly  conduct.  They  were  all  ready  enough  lo 
iittend  her  receptions,  accept  her  hospitality, 
dance  with  her,  listen  to  her  songs,  to  even  tn- 
and  flirt  with  her ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
were  base  enough  to  suspect  her  of  double 
dealing.  And  here  1  have  an  important  con- 
fession to  make.  .At  first  sight  I  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Nora  Delaney,  the  first  glance  of  whose 
merrj'  blue  Irish  eyes  made  me  her  stave  for 
life.  In  the  few  days  we  spent  in  port  I  ousted 
all  other  aspirants  (they  were  many),  and  was  by 
them  sorrowfully  acknowledged  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful and  favoured  suitor. 

Hut  the  dis<.arded  **  Imys  "  were  forgiving  and 
generous.  The  day  of  The  Ghosfs  departure 
on  her  first  attempt  at  blockade- running,  a  fare- 
well dinner  was  given  to  her  officers — and  a 
toast  which  aroused  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  was 
"  Billy  BUike  and  his  colleen  !  Good  luck  lo 
them  !     Hurroo  I" 

Parting  from  Nora  was  a  serious  business  for 
me. 

"  Oh  I  it  is  dreadful  to  say  good-bj-c,  Uilly  t 
Can't  you  smuggle  us  on  board  as  stowaways  ? 
Hide  us  in  the  coal  or  anywhere  among  the 
ca  rga" 
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"  Impossible,  Nora  ;  altogether  imposiiilile." 

"  Ii  wouldn't  be  inipos^itblc  if  we  were  not 
girls.  Vou  Ttiolish  men  are  alL  iiiukirii;  an 
absurd  mistake  :  Adi-laide  is  no  more  a  spy  than 
you  or  I :  but  if  you  must  go,  and  we  i:an'l  eomc 
with  you— yood-bye." 

"tioodbye,  Nora." 

TAf  Ghost  steamed   gaily  out    from  Nassau. 
Ciood  fortune  atlende<l  us,  and  some  ten  days 
later    we   glided    unobserved,   one    dark  night, 
through  the  blockading   fleet    safely    inlo    Wil- 
mington.    Uoth  ourselves  and  our  useful  cargo 
were  received  with  jubilation.    Weilien  hurriedly 
loaded  up  with  a  pressed  freight  of  Sea  Island 
cotton.     Getting  out,  however,  was  mere  eliild's 
play  to  getting  in.     There  was  no  searching  in 
the   nnmarked   blackness   of  night  fur  a 
narrow  inlet ;  we  simply  had  to  trust  to 
our  .sjx^  and  make   a   bold  dash  out 
for  the  ocean  ;  within  thirty  days  we  were 
back  at  Nassau  tvithnui  a  .scratch  on  our 
paint,   having    earned    a    profit    for    the 
owners  equal  to  a  King's  ransom. 

The  charming  Mrs.  Adelaide  Clements 
and  her  fair  companion  were  still 
stranded  on  the  island,  'i'hey  were  soon 
besieging  our  captain  once  more  for  a 
passage,  or  even  to  convey  a  letter,  but 
were  refused  more  firmly  than  before. 
At  Wilmington  we  had  lienrd  of  a  famous 
l^*ma!e   spy   getting   through    in   another 

ssci,  whieh,  however,  struck  iht;  iiar ; 
nd  the  intrepid  lady,  in  her  haste  to 
get  on  shore  through  the  surf  in  a  crazy 
boat,  was  capsized  and  drowned. 

Failing  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
captain,  the  two  sirens  next  look   nic  in 
hand,  and  with  feminine  wiles  began  to 
ork  ii|xin  my  susceptibilities. 

Nora  solemnly  assured  nie  they  were 
not  spies,  and  that  their  sympathies  were 
really  with  the  South  ;  and  of  course  I 
had  to  believe  my  adored  girl.  One  act  of 
duplicity  they  did  plead  guilty  to — Adchide 
nut  a  married  woman  at  all ;  she 
the  roh  for  greater  safety  and 
in  travelling.  She  was  really 
a  typical,  go-ahead  American  girl  of  great 
wealth,  and  free  enough  to  induge  her  fancies. 
Her  praiseworthy  object  wa.-i  really  to  reach  and 
marry  Iter  Virginian  lover  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  fighting  in  that  fierce  and 
deadly  war.  She  might  lose  him  any  day,  and 
being  greatly  attached  to  him,  her  romantic 
desire  was  that  ihey  might  be  joined  in  wedlock 
before  a  much-dreaded  catastrophe  might  occur. 

Nora's  ultimatum  to  nie  was  :  "  I  will  never 
marry    you,    BiUy,    though    I    love  you  dearly, 

less  you  get  us  to  Wilmington.' 


Clements  was 
only  assumed 
consideration 


Next  Miss  Clements  tempted  me  with  her 
gold.  '*  Mr.  Blake:,  you  love  Nora,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  She  is  the  dearest  girl  in  ihe 
world,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  her.  Of  course 
you  want  to  marry  her  soon,  and  1  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  lier  settled  with  a  good  husband  ; 
I  think,  you  arc  true  and  st  might  forward  and 
worthy  of  her.  Now,  I  am  going  to  make  you 
a  splendid  offer.  If  you  will  scheme  to  secrete 
us  on  The  Ghost  as  stowaways,  or  anything  you 
like,  and  keep  us  hidden— if  only  for  a  few 
days-  my  end  will  be  gained.  The  captain 
will  not  send  us  back,  and  will  be  too  chivalrous 
to  maroon  ladies  on  a  liahama  Cay,  so  he  will 
be  compelled  to  take  us  through  to  \\'I]mington  ; 
and  arrived  there,  I  tan  at  once  convince  him 


"  MK.  nj.AKx,  voti  t-avK  •MiiM,  As*i>  t  imm't  itokdik  at  it." 

of  my  honesty.  Do  llits  foe  me,  Mr.  Blake, 
and  you  shall  marry  Nora  as  soon  as  she  likes, 
and  on  your  wedding-day  my  present  will  be  a 
checiue  for  ;^2,ooo." 

The  girls  entertained  no  dread  of  shot  or 
shell,  or  sinking  or  capture,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  risks  associated  with  our  perilous 
enterprise.  I  think  they  would  have  accepted 
with  alacrity  the  suggestion  of  a  passage  in  the 
smoke-stack ! 

Well,  I  was  ynung  and  reckless,  and  in  love. 
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Al  lliu  ttorii  1  could  unly  ^ci  n  miuikI  nuin^ 
and  a  discharge  ;  Ijiit  vvltal  inatttrcd  llut,  wiili 
Nnra  and  J[,2,ooo  in  |jtti'*|K<t  ?  At  jn^  rate, 
1  proniis*.-d  to  find  ihcni  a  hidin^-pUcu  iti  T/u' 
ii/wit. 

Another  cargo  wai  bvin]^  tranftTvrrMt  in  all 
haste  to  The  Ghost,  from  a  shi|irc<:cnily  arnv«I 
from  hngland.  Fori  una  lely,  I  had  the  entire 
direction  of  this  opcratiun,  und  iny  mind  was 
busy  concocting  a  plan.  J  managed  it  su  thai 
when  the  holds  were  crammed  ihcre  yei 
remained,  to  be  conveyed  that  tri|»,  a  huge 
quantity  of  medical  stores  and  chemicals  of  the 
utmost  importance.  These  were  mostly  (lacked 
in  barrels,  and  to 
expose  such  deli- 
cate goods  on  deck 
was  out  of  the 
question.  I  sug- 
gested, therefore, 
that  ire  officers 
should  all  turn  out 
of  the  saloon  and 
fill  it  with  the 
gcKxls.  For  that 
pasMge,  al  least,  I 
irgued,  we  (X)uld 
live  and  mess  with 
tlic  cnginceni,  who 
had  a  roomy  ajiart- 
mcnt  forward. 

In  those  fortunc- 
rnakintt  dayx,  the 
rlntmK  of  business 
held  precedence 
user  mere  questions 
of  comfort,  so  I 
wan  or(li;red  to  strip 
the  ftalouii  and  fill 
it  to  its  utmost 
cnfacily. 

This  1  accord- 
ingly did,  taking 
care,  liowe\er,  to 
leave  empty  a  sleep- 
ing room,  and  bath- 
room adjoining.  Unobserved,  I  next  rolled  a 
cask  of  fresh  water  into  the  bnih-roum,  and  then, 
as  the  saloon  was  being  [Kicked  with  barrels  and 
cases  from  floor  to  ceiling,  I  left  a  cunningly- 
devised  little  tunnel  leading  to  the  lair. 

Meanwhile  the  adventurous  damsels  prepared 
their  outfit  according  to  my  directions.  It 
was  to  be  boys'  attire— nigger-boys'  aitira  Just 
a  suit  of  whites  each,  and  concentrated  pro- 
visions for  ten  days — these  stored  to  be  hidden 
under  fruit,  which  they  were  to  come  aboard 
selling. 

We  were  at  last  loaded  with  wx-ry  ounce  Tkt 


(ihint  could  support  on  tup  of  tbc  v 
was  night.  The  stt-ani  was  Imsng  «itk  *- 
jMliencv  to  de|nrL  'llic  decks  «bk  wmM 
with  friends  wishing  us  "sDodfaye  *aad  *te 
utyuge."  In  the  darkness,  aim]  anoopE  Ac 
throng,  two  jaunty  boys,  with  \xxj  vkae  mOk 
and  very  black  facts,  under  floppy  ssn*  ha^ 
baskets  on  arm.  piled  with  fruit,  «9Da3ed  wa 
comment  or  even  notice  "  WiU  Mtmi  Bfti 
buy  banana  —  much  good  —  pkoCjr  chop?' 
'litis,  with  a  cheeky  wink,  mrcaled  Co  SK^dM 
Norn  and  her  mistress  were  abovd.  1  paned 
them  the  key  of  the  saloon  dooc:  iSic  prii 
had  their    instructions,   and  tbey   cfisqjpond 

into  ibc  wiaam,    1 
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even  veocnrrd 
doim  Bfter  ifaca. 
just  to  gnc  fioil 
instructioss  aad 
wisti  Noc»  cDodr 
night 

"Vou      kBo 
where  you  hnc 
crawl  —to    the 
side  ?  '• 

"  Yes,  we  kntm,* 
th<^y  whispered. 

"  Have  yoo  ptenqr 
of  grub?" 

"Yes,  and  wt 
know  it,  by  oar 
aching  arnis  and 
these  hcavt 
laskets." 

"  Now,  look  b«r, 
ladies,"    I    said; 
"there  is  no  rcssoa 
why   you   shouldn't 
be    decenity    com- 
fortable    behind 
these  packages  aQ 
the   trip.      I    ha\T 
left    air   space 
through     the    sk; 
lights,   althoujx 
tliey  are   larpael 
ined.     You  will  get  some  light  by  day  throu„ 
one  port,  but  there  mu^t   be  no  opt.*ning  it  o 
any  account.     The  lung  hours  of  darkness  w' 
be   the   most    trying   ordeal      Have   you  a 
matches  with  you?*" 
"  Ves,  two  Imjxcs." 

"  What,  .liter  my  orders  to  the  contrary  ?  " 
"  Ve-s   we   thought    it   l>esl.      Men    are 
dicUtorial  and  bossy  "—this  as  a  petulant  asi 

"(jivc  them  to  inc— c%-ery  match,  or  I'll 
the  ca{Hain  and  h.ive  you  ^nt  ashore  at  once. 

They  obediently  handed   them  over.     "  Pl. 
fectly  understand,"  1  said,  sternly, "  there  must  t>e 
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no  light  struck  down  hjre  under  any  considera- 
tion wlialevcr  ;  it  would  give  you  and  TA^  Ghost 
away  at  once.  Hesidcs,  .ill  these  barrels  and 
box&s  are  stuffed  with  ^unpmvder^  so  the  rtrsull 
of  your  havin(4  a  lii^lu  mL({lit  be  too  awful  to 
contemplate.  We  should  all  be  blown  to  little 
bits  for  certain." 

This  was  an  t^ntire  invention  on  my  part,  but 
I  calculated  rightly  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  ^irls  even  wishing  for  a 
light  in  the  dark  and  dreary  vigils  before  ihetn. 

"  Good-nighi,   Nora." 

I  clasped  one  smully  fac«l  hoy  to  my  heart  — 
"  Halloa  I  what's  this  hard  thing  in  jour  pocket? 
A  revolver,  by  jingo  !  What  do  you  want  this 
for,  you  young  rasral?" 

"  Mind,  Hilly,  it's  loaded  ;  there's  no  knowing 
wlut  scrapcii  We  may  get  inlo,  and  I  know  how 
to  use  it,  if  necessary." 

"  Uiingcrous  plaything  for  a  girl,  Nora,"  I 
said,  warningly  ;  ''let  me  keep  it  for  you." 

"  Non.sense,  iSilly;  give  it  me  back  at  once. 
I'm  a  boy  now,  aiid  I'll  carry  my  weapon  in  case 
of  need." 

"  Then  for  goodness  sake  be  careful,"  I  said, 
as  I  very  reluctantly  returned  it  to  her.  "  (iood- 
bye,  both  of  you  ;  may  you  enjoy  yourselves. 
1  nnist  lork  you  in  now  and  leave  you  to  your 
own  devices.  If  you  find  you  really 
can't  stand  the  confinement,  then 
come  to  the  door,  make  a  jolly 
row  on  it,  and  give  yourselves  up 
to  the  mercy  of  the  skipper.  I  will 
try  and  visit  you  son>eiimes,  but 
you  must  not  expect  me  often. 
Lie  low  and  keep  quiet,  and  1  may 
let  you  out  at  \Vilmington  without 
anyone  being  the  wiser." 

I  locked  them  up  and  went  on 
deck.  The  vi.siiors  were  leaving 
The  Ghoit,  and  she  was  soon  s[>eed- 
ing  away  on  her  second  venture. 
Our  skipper's  strategy,  which  had 
made  hini  the  ino.st  successful  com- 
mander engaged  in  the  exciting 
trade  of  blockade-running,  lay  in 
his  clever,  tricky  plans  of  seeing  all 
and  yet  not  being  seen. 

The  lime  had  now  arrived  for 
cool  heads  and  hard  heart.s.  A 
large  Federal  fieet  in  three  lines 
jwtrolled  the  narrow  entrance  to 
^Vilming^on  Harbour,  with  scores 
of  hea\-y  guns  ready  shotted  -ball, 
shell,  grajx:,  and  canister — to  pour 
destruction  on  the  "  runner."  Tfu 
Ghoit  did  not  desire  a  cbser 
a«|uainLince  with  these  geriiry  until 
the  shades  of  evening  should  hide 
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her  altogether,  or  disturb  their  aim.  During 
the  |»assage  I  had  to  exercise  a  vast  amount 
of  self  control  to  keep  away  from  the  loaded 
salotjn  and  its  prisoners.  I  only  paid  iheni 
one  visit,  and  that  after  many  days  and  in 
die  dead  of  night.  I  found  them  intensely 
miserable,  but  iheir  courage  and  di-termination 
were  still  unimpaired,  allhoiigh  the  long,  long 
hours  of  loial  darkness  had  depressed  their  spirits 
and  irritated  their  icuipers. 

"Oh  !  for  a  cup  of  ica  or  coffee,"  groaned 
Nora,  "or  .something  nice  to  eat.  Murky  water 
and  stale  food  in  this  stuffy  atmosphere  are  just 
revolting  :  and  we've  been  so  horribly,  horribly 
sea-sick." 

•'  Oh  !  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,"  moaned  Miss 
Clements,  "and  the  sunshine  and  the  bles.sed 
land.  I  long  fur  proper  clothes,  and  to  gel 
out  of  reach  of  this  dreadful  gunpowder  that 
frightens  nie  so." 

1  could  only  comfort  Ihem  with  cheering 
words,  and  advocate  counige  fur  a  little  longer, 
consoling  them  also  with  the  assurance  that 
their  sufferings  would  soon  be  forgniien  in  the 
joys  of  Wilmington  and  the  realization  of  their 
long  -  deferred  purpose.  Anxiously  we  crept 
toward  Cape  Fear  as  the  sun  set,  searching  the 
horizon  for  the  least  sign  of  the  enemy.      It  was 
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inpottible^  iu  a  nuh  through  a  hostil«  fleet  on 
a  dark  night,  aocurately  to  strike  the  narrow, 
unlit,  and  unbuoyed  channel  over  the  bar 
through  "  Smith's  "  Inlet 

Our  plan  was  to  proceed  to  the  northward  o( 
Cape  Fear,  make  the  coast  on  our  starboard 
hand,  and  then,  with  the  white  surf  as  a  guide, 
steal  down  the  coast  to  the  opening,  depending 
upon  our  swift  heels  and  a  light  draught  to  escape 
the  heavier  prowling  cruisers.  All  was  going 
welL  We  had  made  the  surf,  and  had  its 
creamy  expanse  well  in  view.  The  white  Ghost, 
a  pole  object  a^inst  the  background  of  dusky 
land,  was  tearing  along  at  full  speed.  Captain, 
[Nlot,  and  officers  were  on  the  bridge,  keen- 
eyed  and  desperately  alert.  A  trusty  man  was 
in  the  chains,  constantly  heaving  the  lead. 

Suddenly,  within  less  than  a  cable's  length  of 
our  port  bow  loomed  the  black  mass  of  a 
gunboat  going  in  our  direction,  and  fast,  too, 
for  even  the  speedy  Ghost  did  not  leave  her 
behind,  as  we  expected.  We  dared  not  sheer 
another  foot  towards  the  land,  so  for  miles  we 
ran  abreast  of  our  formidable  escort,  holding 
our  very  breath  and  wondering  whether  the 
noisy  b^t  of  our  paddles  reached  the  officers 
visible  on  the  deck  of  the  warship. 

"Well,  this  beats  all,"  muttered  the  pilot. 
"This  6'Aoj/'j  a  real,  transparent,  invisible  ghost, 
and  that's  a  fact." 

But  Mr.  (junboat  was  only  playing  fox,  and 
leading  us  on  to  a  hornet's  nest.  Suddenly, 
from  his  deck  soared  a  stream  of  brilliant 
rockets,  answered  by  a  regular  Fifth  of  November 
display  ahead.  Then  the  warship  sheered  in 
closer  to  us,  and  someone  hailed,  *'  Stop 
that  steamer;  surrender  at  once,  or  I'll  sink 
you." 

"  You  play  your  game,  I'll  play  mine,"  yelled 
our  skipper,  as  he  ran  to  the  engine-room  sky- 
light, dragged  off  the  coverings,  and  shouted  to 
the  suffocating  engineers  to  shake  up  The  Ghost 
for  every  ounce  she  could  carry.  "  Pile  it  on, 
bds ;  let  the  flames  roar  out  of  the  funnels. 
It  don't  matter,  now  we're  spotted ;  let  her  out ! 
Give  her  the  throttla" 

Crash  !  bang  I  whizz !  came  shot  and  shell  as 
we  tore  along  for  "  Smith's  "  Inlet,  outside  which 
the  sea  was  fairly  alive  with  cruisers,  gunboats, 
and  launches  waiting  to  pepper  us. 

I  thought  it  was  high  time  to  release  the 
stowaways,  as  the  next  shot  might  send  T^ 
Ghost  to  the  bottom.  I  hastened  to  the  saloon 
and  opened  the  door  wide.  The  girls  were 
cowering  just  inside  in  the  darkness,  greatly 
terrifled  at  the  awful  uproar. 

"  Follow  me  on  deck  and  lie  flat  down,  both 
of  you ;  but  if  anything  happens  to  the  ship, 
Iwep  as  near  me  as  you  can." 


Not  a  wcoad  too  mka  wcm  tbegr  kbcnted. 
With  a  peculiar  ackenii^  hurtHng,  qittntcfii^ 
thud,  a  huge  misule  pierced  7)k  Gkott  anil 
smashed  in  amongst  the  goods  in  the  sdoon, 
from  which  smoky  fumes  immediately  b^an  to 
escape  through  the  open  door.  We  were  loon 
in  the  thick  of  a  tremendous  cannonade^  Our 
only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  our  good  ship 
keeping  .  up  her  swift  way  abovA  the  watcfs. 
She  quivered  under  the  enwmoos  pwsMie  «i 
her  engines,  and  flew  on  through  the  atonn  of 
shot  with  captain,  pilot,  signahnan,  aadstecnawn 
still  on  the  bridge,  calm  and  steady,  and 
scorning  even  to  duck  their  heads. 

Suddenly,  there  was  an  ominous  slackening 

of  our  speed,  and  a  creaking,  grinding  stoppage 

.  of  the  engines,   accompained  by  the  eirile^ 

advent  of  the  chief  engineer,  in  a  froiqr  <^ 

trouble  and  perspiration. 

"  Bound  to  stop  them,  sir,"  be  cried,  btcalb- 
lessly,  "or  they'd  stop  themselves.  Couldu't 
stand  the  strain— bearing  near  red-hot — metal 
almost  running.  Give  me  ten  minutes— peihails 
five — to  start  them  again." 

And  this  said,  the  agoniwd  "chief"  dis- 
appeared  below  to  his  staff,  who  were  woiUng 
at  the  machinery  like  heroes. 

Our  captain  knew  the  excellent  "chief"  too 
well  to  question  or  cavil  about  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  stoppage.  He  was  a  cool,  levd- 
headed  man,  our  skipper.  He  heard  the  derism 
cheers  of  our  assailants  as  they  ceased  to  fire  on 
tlieir  pri>;e ;  he  heard  the  rattle  of  the  (alia  as 
they  dropped  their  boats  by  the  cozen,  and 
came  yelling  exultantly  towards  us.  He  knew 
the  game  was  up  and  that  he  had  lost,  and  that 
he  could  do  no  more  for  his  ship,  so,  like  the 
good  commander  that  he  was,  thought  only  of 
the  safety  of  his  crew. 

"  Every  man  on  deck,  except  the  oflScers^  will 
quietly  assemble  right  forward  and  offer  no 
resistance  whatever,"  he  ordered. 

I  was  standing  resignedly  by  the  starboard 
sponson,  with  a  cigar  in  my  lips  and  my  hands 
in  my  pockets,  when  the  first  boat  dashed 
alongside. 

A  highly  elated  Federal  lieutenant  sprang 
aboard,  and  began  lunging  around  me  with  his 
sword,  aggressively  shouting,  "  Sunender  I  sur- 
render I " 

His  crew  swarmed  after  him,  and  in  a  moment 
I  was  surrounded  by  flashing,  waving,  menacing 
cutlasses ;  but  the  boarders'  ardour  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  unexpected  adsent  of  n 
blacic  boy,  who,  to  the  utter  stupefaction  of 
everyone,  shoved  into  the  scrum,  and  be^n 
blazing  away  with  a  revolver  in  my  suppMed 
defence. 

With  horror,  and  alarm,  I  saw  it  was  Nora, 
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I  ftnd,  picking  up  the  dropped  cutlass  of  one  of 
^fthcr  victims,  I  bad  toby  <at>oiit  nii:  fur  all  I  w,i9 
^Hworth  lo  prevent  her  belnj*  ctll  to  pieces  by  llie 
^Henmgixl  nun-of-wnr's  men. 
^H  This  UFiL'qual  fight  wuuld  soun  have  endud 
^Bin   the  dispatch  of  both   of  us,   had   not  the 
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iifessin;;  attention  of  tlie  enemy  been  diverted 
>y  a  xreat  sheet  of  anj^ry  fliinie  which  shot  out 
amongst  us  from  the  saloon  companion.  'I'liis 
was  accompanied  by  a  piercing  scream,  the  like 
of  which  1  never  heard  before  or  since,  .^s 
another  black  Iwy  with  shrill  voice  danced  about, 
shouting  :  "  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  the  saloon's  on  fire, 
and  its  stuffed  with  gunpowder.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !" 
The  swarm  of  cruiser's  men  rlamhering  aboard 
and  my  fierce  assailants  were  checked,  and 
moineniarily  hesitated.  An  inspiration  came 
to  nui  hkc  a  flash,  and  I,  too,  yelled  out  at  the 


top  of  my  voice,  "  Overboard,  all  hands — over- 
board everybody  far  your  lives.  There's  fifty 
tons  of  powder  in  the  silicon,  and  it's  blading 
like  mad.  Overboard  cveryl>ody  and  swim,  or 
we'll  ;ill  1m;  blown  to  kingdom  come.'*  This 
prospect  did  not  seem  alluring  to  our  visitors  ; 
a  regular  panic  set  in 
amongst  then.,  tollowed 
by  a  stampede.  The 
boarders  tumbled  over 
each  other  Uick  into 
iheir  boats  and  rowed 
frantically  away  from  the 
supposed  doomed  ship, 
all  but  four  of  their 
wounded,  who  lay  prone 
on  the  deck,  having 
l)ecn  winged  by  Nora's 
sbuotitig-iron. 

Our  crew  stood  rurri, 
in  the  knowledge  that 
we  diti  nut  carry  gun- 
powder. They  were  also 
cute  enough  to  see 
through  and  appreciate 
my  ruse.  At  the  order 
from  the  bridge,  "  All 
hands  to  fire-stations," 
they  ran  along  the  steam 
and  wacer  hose  to  choke 
and  clam[)  the  flames  of 
the  bbzing  sal(H>n. 

Nfeanwlule  llie  uncon- 
"piiTed  and  resourceful 
engineers  had  triumphed 
over  the  hot  bearing, 
and  steam  was  given  to 
ibe  engines.  Slowly  and 
almost  imperceptibly  the 
wiiecls  revolved  ;  then 
faster  and  faster,  until 
full  speed  was  attained. 
Then  came  vur  turn  to 
jeer  and  cheer,  as  TA^ 
CAos/,  her  speedy  self 
again,  raced  away  from 
another  spiteful  fusillade, 
and  charged  over  ihc  surfridden  l»ar  into  the 
/one  of  safety  commanded  hy  the  guns  ol  Fort 
l-'iNher.  The  lire  in  the  salu<.in  had  got  no 
hold,  and  was  easily  subdued,  havir»g  done  only 
trifling  cbmage.  VVe  had  been  hulled  ftcvoral 
times  above  the  water-line,  and  a  round  shot 
had  actually  cut  down  our  |)ole-masl ;  yet  no 
man  had  been  struck. 

We  pulled  up  off  Fort  Fisher  until  daylight. 
Boatloads  of  officers  at  once  came  off  to  us, 
full  of  congratulations  and  curiosity  as  to  our 
condition  after  the  heavy  catwvwa.^  'V««.t^sC** 
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popped  and  flew,  and  glasses  bubbled  over  n-ith 
ihe  sparkling  wine  of  France,  to  pledge  our 
guestii  ;ind  celebmte  our  marvellous  C!>capc. 

During  these  courtesies  and  genialities  (which 
took  [>I.icc  on  dfck),  the  stowaways,  wlio,  of 
course,  had  been  obscned,  were  ordered  up 
before  the  skipper.  'I'he  two  smeary,  black- 
faced  culprits,  in  broken  straw  hats  and  dirty 
whites,  stood  hand  in  hand,  but  in  no  way  crest- 
fallen before  authority. 

"Which  of  you  boj*  h  the  pirate  who  fired 
on  and  wounded  those  men,  and   turned   my 
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ship  into  a  buccaneering  craFt?"  asked  the 
capLiin,  sternly. 

**  Why,  I  did,  of  course,"  replied  one  of  the 
"  niters."  "  Tlicy  were  goin^  to  kill  my  Hilly, 
and  not  a  man  of  you  went  to  his  help.  And 
where  would  you  all  have  been  now,  I  should 
like  to  know,  if  she  "^pointing  to  Adelaide— 
"  hadn't  saved  your  nasty  old  ship  by  screaming 
'gunpowder  and  fire'?" 

"  She  ?  Who  ?  What  ?  "  roared  the  puzzled 
skip])er. 

"  Why,  Adelaide — Adelaide  Clements,  who 
you  ridiculous  pitiple  Insist  is  a  spy — she  will 
show  you  now,  or  when  she  gets  on  land-  how 
absurd  and  unkind  you  have  all  been." 

**  Adelaide    Clements  !    Adelaide    Clements  I 


IS  it  possible?"  excitedly  exclaimed  a  Con- 
federate onict.T  from  the  group  of  interested 
and  amused  spectators.  There  was  a  glad, 
answering  cry,  as  the  oihei  black  l>oy  threw 
himself  into  the  astonished  officer's  amis,  and 
became  at  once  emotional  and  ungraininaiical. 

*'  It's  me,  Herbert !— it's  me,  really  !  Ade- 
laide, your  Adelaide.  Oh  !  oh !  I've  had  iuch 
a  dreadful  siu/fy  time,  shut  up  in  the  dark  with 
mice,  and  rats,  and  gunpowder,  and  things — 
but  I  don't  care  a  bit  now  ;  not  a  bit."' 

"  \\'ell,  this  certainly  does  hck  creation." 
said  the  captam,  good  -  humouredly,  as  he 
scrutinized  the  dirty  faces  btfore  him.  "  Mre, 
Clement.s''  he  said,  with  a  bow. 

"Pardon  my  interruption,  sir,"  said  I,  **but, 
Mi-i-s  Clements,  this  side  the  bar." 

"  Miss  or  Mrs.,  I  can  recog- 
nise your  beauty  even  through  the 
burnt  cork.  I  apologi/c  humbly  for 
my  unjust  suspicions,  and  regret  you 
have  h.id  such  an  uncomfonable 
piissi^c.  Sir  ''  (this  to  the  Confederate 
orticer),  "  1  congratulate  you  on  being 
loved  by  so  faithful  a  lady.  Myself, 
the  crew,  and  the  owners  owe  her  a 
d'.'bt  of  gratitude — for  she  certainly 
saved  the  ship  from  capture  and  u^  all 
from  imprisonment,  or  worse.  Mr. 
\V'illKini  Blake,  you  arc  very  busy  and 
Mtibfied  looking  ;  I  guess  you  and  thts 
liiilc-  pinite.  who  is  so  han<ly  with  her 
tongue  and  her  bullets,  t'lxed  ihi.s  .sur 
prise  up  between  you  ;  but  'all's  well 
that  ends  well,'  and  we  will  also  iillow 
ih."t  '  all's  f;iir  in  h»vc  and  war' 
Steward,  fill  up  the  glassts — gentle- 
men all;  here's  to  the  gallant  little 
lady  who  saved  the  ship,  Miss  Adelaide 
Clements,  and  to  ihc  Pirate  of  Tht 
Ghost — hot-headed  and  true-hearted 
Miss  Nora  Dehiney — and  the  fortunate 
gentlemen  who  possess  their  afTections. 
'  lx)ng  life  and  h.ippiness  to  them  all.'" 

llefore  Tht  6'A<Jr/ rushed  the  fleet  .^gai^  on  her 
backward  trip,  there  was  a  double  wedding  at 
Wilminijton  whicli  made  the  town  hum. 

The  Ghoit  made  many  more  successful  trips 
until  nearly  the  cUise  of  the  war,  when  she  paid 
the  penalty  of  her  temerity  by  lH.ing  sunk  under 
a  broadside,  almost  within  touch  of  the  bar  and 
safety.  The  blockaders  were  very  anxious  to 
capture  the  pirates  of  the  notorious  Ghost^  in 
revenge  for  their  wounded  men  whom  Nora 
potted  and  who  became  pri.soncrs  of  the 
Southerners ;  but  we  escaped  in  our  boats  to 
the  friendly  shore,  leaving  our  good  vessel,  who 
had  earned  her  value  many  time-s  over,  to  rest 
beneath  the  waves,  invisible  for  all  time 
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X  the  Mt'i^alithic  Wonderland  of 
("arnac,  in  tlic  IVparlmiriit  of  Mor- 
Ijihun,  South-WcstLni  Briuaiiy,  folk- 
I  usioMis  art-  to  [his  day  observed 
wliich   dnte    hack   lo    [he   remotest 

t;ii;o  1)1'  l*iij;anism.  iJkc  so  many  of  tlic 
Btupcndou^)  iiiL-iibiis,  lumuli,  and  dolmuns  of 
this  wonderful  disliiot,  these  old  I'agan  obser\-- 
anrts  have  been,  after  a  fashion,  (Ihrisllanized. 
Many  of  these:  monuments  have  had  ChriHtJan 
Crosses  plaeed  on  the  top  of  them  ;  and  so, 
likewi^',  many  of  the  e<)ually  ancient  Pagan 
customs  have  now  aitachi--d  [o  them  OhrJatian 
^Kcercnionies. 

^f     To  their  old  customs  and  the  beliefs  which 
^^  ihey  express  ilic  hwahens  here,  as  elsewhere, 

Nwere  found  to  be  ton  devotedly  wedded  to  ffve 
tlitrili   U|J  at  the   inslanee    of  Christian    priesls. 
Bui  they  had  little  ur  nu  ubjeetion    to  adding 
further  ceremonies  to  their  iininemoriai customs; 
and  so,  a  happy  eoniproniisc  was  established 
>cttseen  priests  and  people.     The  /'art/on  of  the 
:cond  .Sunday  of  Sepieml:)er  draws  pilgrims   to 
ECamac  from  all  jjarts  of  the  countr)'  for  leagues 
[ftround  this  iminenioriiil  centre  of  suered  rites. 
knd  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the,  in  part, 
purely  Pagan  and, 
n     part,      ("hris- 
iani;eed  I'agan 
^ceremonies  which     |  | 

witnessed  ther*- 
lasl  September, 
and     particularly 
on     the     Ptirdftn 
unday,  and   tlie 
lUbscquent  Tues- 
ay,   the    13th, 
bich  is  the  great 
ay  of  the  annual 
r^lc    and    fair. 
These    cere- 
monies,  all  closely 
related,    may     be 
described      under 
three  heads.    And 
rst,    as    to    the 
rely  Pagan  cere- 
monies conducted 


by  the  peasants  themselvea,  without  either  the 
supervision  or  interposition  of  Christian  priests 
— the  autumnal  Baptisms  of  the  Beasts. 

livL-ry  cvennig,  from  half  jxist  eight  till 
nine,  in  the  later  weeks  of  September,  as 
we  sat  after  diJiiier,  with  our  coffee  and 
cigarettes,  under  the  resplendent  sky,  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  little  aulnrge  calling 
itself  "  Hoiel  des  Voyageurs  "  (next  the  house  of 
the  Mayor,  covered  with  creepers),  we  beard  the 
clatter  of  wooden  shoes  and  of  cloven  hoofs,  and 
saw  in  the  starlight  dim  figures  of  men,  women, 
and  beast.s,  deliling  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  little  .s<)uare,  and  ijossing  in  jjrocession  round 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Church  of  St,  Corni^ly, 
which  forms  another  side  of  the  scjuare.  II  it 
is  the  first  time  we  observe  one  of  these  weird 
procx-ssions— of  which  there  arc  sometimes  two 
or  three  in  the  same  evening — we  rise  and 
follow  it  Passing  round  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  in  the  most  impressive  silence,  lliey 
come  with  their  cvttle  to  the  great  western 
tower  and  the  door,  above  which  is  a  statue  of 
the  old  Pagan  god,  the  protector  of  animals, 
transformed  into  a  Christian  siiinl  and  Pope. 

HuTt--,  in  the  darkness  under  the  old  tower. 
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the  peasants,  generally  in  the  proportion  of 
three  or  four  women  to  one  man,  hotdinit  their 
beasts  by  ropes  thrown  round  their  liorns, 
kneel  for  ihrtc  or  four  minutes  —  it  was  too 
dark  to  note  the  lime  exactly  by  my  watch — in 
siUrnt  prayer.  And  then,  reforming  thtir  pro 
cession  in  a  sort  of  automatic  way,  withotil  a 
single  spoken  word,  Ihcy  pass  up  the  little  High 
Street.  This  silence,  and  their  total  disregard 
of  us  outsiders,  was  very  striking.  It  was  no 
mere  mechanical  performance  that  they  were 
engaged  in,  but  an 
inmiemoriully  sacred 
rite,  of  which  the 
spell  would  be 
broken  by  other 
than  the  muttered 
magical  words. 

Presently,  tunnng 
to  the  left,  they 
descund  a  winding 
lane  that  leads  to 
one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  tree- 
enibowcred  Kicrcd 
fountains  that  I  can 
recall— muny  though 
I  have  sct-n  in  the 
East — and  can  never 
forget.  In  Krittany, 
as  in  the  East,  tht: 
feeling  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  fountains  is 
still  testirii'd  to  by 
building  them  round- 
about  Here,  out  of 
a  square  inclosure, 
into  which  we  desr 
cend  by  a  couple  of 
steps  in  the  middle 
of  each  of  the  four 
sides,  there  rises  a 
stone  sinirtiirc  en- 
shrining not  only  the 
fountain  but  another 
statue  of  the  divine 
proleclor  of  animals 

transformed  into  a  Fope.     This  is  shown  in  the 
next  photograph. 

About  two  dozen  trees  surround  tlie  fountain. 
In  this  little  grove  there  chanced  to  be  a  cntiplt; 
of  caravans  of  tinkers  and  gipsies.  Out  and  in 
flitted  in  the  darkness  dim  figures  uf  women  and 
children,  while  at  an  itnprcvised  table  widi  a 
lamp  on  ii  the  men  drank  and  gambled.  A 
more  picturesque  scene  of  ruddy  light  and 
darkest  shadow  could  not  be  imagined.  By  no 
means,  however,  did  this  sacred  fountain  need 
these    accidental    accessories    to    give  it,   for 


me  at  least,  a  fascination  which  drew  Hk 
to  it  again  and  again,  both  by  sun  and  star* 
light.  The  scene,  as  it  still  was,  of  sacred 
rites,  it  had  almost  certainly  also  been  from  an 
antiquity  as  undatedly  remote  as  llut  to  which 
we  are  carried  back  by  the  Wonderland  of 
Megalithic  Monuments  which  lies  immediately 
behind  this  fountain. 

Rut.  alas  !  owing  to  the  terribly  long-continued 
drought,  there  was  no  water,  or  none,  at  least, 
that  the  authwiies  could  pernni  to  be  so  wasie- 

fulty — as,  in  this  age 
of  the  decay  of  all 
faith,  they  scepti- 
cally thought  —  so 
wastefulty  u.sed  as 
in  the  baptism  of 
beasts.  And  so, 
what  water  there 
was  at  this  fountain 
was  under  luck  and 
key,  and  strictly 
guarded  from  the 
peasants.  Usettss 
would  it  have  Ixrcn 
fur  tliem  to  explain, 
even  if  ihey  could 
have  put  iheir  belief 
into  articulate  words, 
that  the  dousmg  of 
their  beasts  with 
vv.itcr  was  the  surest 
means  of  bringing 
water  down  for  their 
beasts.  For  bap- 
lisuis  — dippings  in, 
or  dousings  with, 
water-- have  in  folk- 
belief  two  quite 
different  effects, 
namely,  purification, 
and  the  bringing 
al»out  tjf  that  which 
is  initiated.  Jn 
Greek  folk  -  custom, 
■'■■■■-■   '■"'■  for  instance,  young 

girls  arc,  in  times  of 
drought,  drenched  Wiih  water,  in  the  belief  that 
this  action,  duly  performed  in  [be  cuslomarv 
procession,  with  its  acconi|>anying  song,  will 
bring  a  drenching  on  the  e;irlh.* 

And  witl:  a  similar  belief  the  Urelons,  In  early 
auiunm,  when  r.iin  is  usually  so  much  needed, 
not  only  pour  the  water  of  their  most  sacrc^d 
fountain  over  their  Ixiasts,  but  let  it  run  down 
over  themselves,  raising  their  arms  for  that 
purpose  after  washing  face  and  hands.  No  such 
baptisms,  however,  could  be  permitted  this  year. 

■  Sm  my  nlnion  irf  '•  deck  Fiik-pn*iy'  vi.,  p.  to. 
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Vel  one  there  was,  just  enough  to  save  the  title 
of  this  paper.  For  a  rascal  sold  lo  one  troop  of 
peasants  a  buckcifui,  whidi  he  falsely  dt;clarcd 
had  lieen  drawn  from  the  sacrud  fountain.  St;, 
with  this,  as  they  stood  or  kntlt  round  the 
sacred  inclosure,  that  lapiitim  of  thi'ir  Ix'asts 
was  acL-umplishcd  which  was,  in  their  belief, 
the  most  effective  of  all  rites  for  procuring  the 
rain  of  which  man  and  beasi  were  so  terribly  in 
need.  And  if  the  baptism,  with  this  fraudu- 
lently substituted  wnicr,  was  patlielic,  still  more 
so  was  the  cxatiiuidc  with  which  all  tlie  other 
rites  of  the  piljjjrimage,  siive  that  believed  to  be 
the  most  cenainly  cfieetive  one,  were  silently 
and  unconiplainiiigly  [}t.'rforined  by  all  the  other 
innumerable  processionists. 

So  much,  then,  for  still  almost  purely  Pagan 
ceremonies,  without  sujwrvision  or  interposition 
of  priests.  \Vc  now  turn  to  the  canoniza- 
tion of  a  Pagan  god.  For  I  have  now  to 
describe  the  Christian,  sTj|>erimposcd  on  old 
Pagan,  cercninnies,  prcL'itiely  as  .ire  Chrisiiai> 
crosses  on  old  Fa^aii  menhirs  and  dolmens. 
The  idea  undeilynit^  the  baptism  ceremony— 
the  idea  of  such  an  influence  of  things  and 
actions  on  eath  other  that  the  representation  of 
an  action,  as,  for  inst;ince,  that  of  drenching 
with  water,  will  produce  a  corresi>oijdinK  action 
in  the  downfall  of  min—  is  of  the  most  primitive 
character,  and  incalculably  older  than  the  idea 
of  Papal  saints,  :ijid 
even,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  gods,  in  ihc 
later  and  now  usual 
sense  of  ilic  term. 
And  yet  it  is  with  a 
Christian  saint  —  a 
saint  with  l'a|>al  tiara 
and  other  Pontifical 
trappings— that  most 
of  these  immemorial 
autumnal  rites  of 
Paganism  are  now 
associated.  H  uw  has 
this  come  about?  I 
must  here  describe 
rather  than  .specu- 
late. But  I  may  at 
least  say  that  the 
neolithic  men  whose 
designs  were  carried 
out  in  the  elevation 
of  these  stupendous 
menhirs,  and  the 
construction  of  these 
marvellous  dolmens 
and  alii;nmcnts,  and 
who  also  possessed 
cereals     and     great 
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tamed  animals,  would  certainly  appear  as 
gods  to  the  [wleolithic  nicn  whom  they  sub- 
jected. Tlie  divine  man  associated  by  the 
lower  race  with  the  domestic  animals  as  their 
jjatron  and  protector— and  especially  with  the  ox 
and  cow,  the  most  useful  of  all— would  thtjs 
be  originally  a  representative  of  the  men  who 
introduced  these  animals,  and  would  later  be 
honoured  with  the  usual  ancestor  worship.  It 
was  such  a  real,  such  an  hisioncaj.  tigurc  that  1 
saw  in  the  uwdry  statue  of  the  Papal  saint. 
And  I  confess  thai  to  me,  seeing  in  the  priestly 
St.  Comply  ibis  iuimemorially  remote  historical 
man  and  benefactor  of  his  race,  there  wa.i  some- 
thing exceedingly  touching  in  the  genuflections 
before  and  kissings  of  his  shrines,  testimonies 
as  these  reverences  were  of  an  undying  remem- 
brance and  gratitude,  if  also  of  supplication  for 
continued  favours.  Bui  now  for  description 
rather  than  sfieiuhtiun. 

Already,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  great 
second  Sunday  of  St-piendter,  not  only  the  little 
square  of  which  the  north  aide  of  the  Church  0\ 
St.  Comply  forms  one  side,  but  also  the  High 
Street  leading  to  its  western  lower  and  door, 
Were  filled  with  the  booths  of  shop  men  and 
show-men.  And  close  to  the  northern  door  of 
the  church,  with  its  remarkable  royal  crown 
formed,  like  .so  nnich  of  Ihc  church  itself  and  its 
aluirs,  of  the  granite  of  ancient  menhirs,  there 

was  established  an 
immense  merry-go- 
round  —  carrousel 
aux  (hcian-X  tn  bois 
—the  centre  for  the 
next  three  days  of  a 
in  It  V  i  ng  throng 
.ittracltd  by  the  sui- 
dent  noise  of  the 
monotonously 
ground  •  out  tunes, 
and  the  apparently 
delightfully  madden- 
ing excitement  of 
the  race  round  and 
round  at  five  cen- 
titncs  ilie  ride.  VVe 
look  about  us  at 
the  various  strange 
figures  that  compose 
Ihe  throng,  and 
especially  note  the 
pilgrim -peasants  or 
ratlicr  yeomen  ;  for 
they  mostly  now,  1 
believe,  own  the  land 
they  cultivate. 

One  is,  first  of  all, 
struck  by  the  • 
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eihnographical  difference  of  the  men  and 
women.  There  is  no  such  difference,  I  am 
told,  in  other  parts  of  Urituny,  but  here  it 
was  remarked  by  all.  It  suKgcsted  tu  jne  the 
proUibility  of  derivation  from  two  different 
races ;  and  recalled  such  difTerences  betn'een 
male  and  female  insects  of  the  same  species  as 
have  led  to  their  bcin},'  sometimes  miblaken  for 
in&ects  of  difierenl  species.  The  men  are 
generally  handsome  fellows,  with  long  faces, 
high  noses,  fair,  or  at  least  not  black,  mQU.stachios, 
and  good  profiles.  The  women,  with  exceedingly 
few  exceptions,  are  plain  little  persons,  with 
roundish  faces  and  flnttish  nose\  with  no  figures 
at  all,  and  with  the  rotundity  of  Dutch  women. 
Possibly  this  latter  feature  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  full  gathers  of  their  gnreless  skirts.  But 
as  to  this  1  bad  no  opportunity  of  judging. 

Very  curiously,  seeing  how  immemorially  the 
Carnac  region  has  been,  in  its  iiiegalithic  monu- 
ments, the  I-ind  of  Sepulchres,  not  "  motley,"  but 
black  was  *'  the  only  wear,"  both  of  men  and 
women,  relieved  merely  by  the  coloured  and  often 
costly  aprons  and  kerchiefs  of  the  latter,  and 
their  white  cajjs.  And  on  the  garments  both  of 
men  and  women  the  black  cloth  jackets, 
double- breasted  waistcoats,  and  broad -brimmed, 
low-crowned,  and  ribboned  caps  of  the  forrai;r, 
and  bodices  of  the  latter— there  was  a  profusion 
of  black  velvet.  Needless  to  say,  the  wearing  of 
such  holiday  attire  in  a  blazing  September  day 


involved  a  perpetual  mojiping  of  iieaUs,  faces, 
and  necks.* 

Such  were,  in  outward  appearance,  both  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  pilgrims 
who  had  arrived  the  previous  e\-cning.  Having 
first  engaged  lodgings  in  garrets  and  lofts  wher- 
ever they  could,  they  had  gone  to  sec  the  great 
sights— the  sea,  the  so-called  Mont  St.  Michel, 
which  covers  a  great  dolmen,  and  the  wondrous 
lines  of  menhirs  called  the  "  Soldiers  of  St. 
Com<*ly" — and  had  wound  up  with,  in 
general,  a  too-prolonged  night  carouse  in 
some  debit  des  k'isions.  Turning  out  of  their 
garrets,  however,  on  Sunday  morning,  they  had 
Ix'-gun  the  day's  ceremonies  with  such  a  proces- 
sion round  the  church,  and  thence  to  the 
fountain  of  Saint  Comply,  as  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  form  themselves  into,  as  we  have 
seen,  every  evening  in  the  later  part  of  September ; 
and  at  the  ohunrh  and  fountain  tliey  had 
))raetised  rites  similar  to  those  already  described. 
Returning  to  the  church,  they  had  passed  up 
the  northern  aisle  to  a  life-sized  golden  bust  of 
the  saint  in  a  glass  case  attached  to  a  pillar 
near  the  chance!  {seen  in  the  next  photo.),  and 
with,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  boxes  on  either 
side  for  the  receipt  of  pecuniary  gifts. 

•It  may  he  worth  n«><is  for  ihe  ri)>nv^ici>i  llial.  iIkiucIi  tha 
dUiuMnivc  nrmnn  cap  atiow  dMoit-ciJ  wa»  ^'^'^'■^1)'  *«"'  ^T  *« 
nwn,  yel  ooc  otwerYed  on  ftonie  hrAdi  ihc  ttrti  <J  itir  Bittqy* 
praufti ;  wtiii.li  JiiJi--  t*  vi  »nnilar  lii  iW  thnr-icltrKil.--  "  laxitwl '' 
nf  ihr  Scltitti  Hi|:hU.iiitt  thai,  &«  ji  is  l.y  no  innaiit  uf  v>  hc&vy  umI 
hot  a  BWwaUl.  I  gcnenJly  ■■««  u  «bcn  m  llir  I'yii.wc*. 
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Slaving  reverently  knelt,  they  rise  and  kiss 
the  glass  of  the  shrine,  and  then  drop  their 
ofreriii^s  intu  the  gaping  slits  of  tht:  buxes. 
Hung  up  near  the  shrine  a  model  of  a  ship  will 
be  observed.  Such  models  ont:  may,  in  I-'rancc, 
see  in  many  Catholic  churches,  where  there  is 
a  seafaring  population.  And  the  primitive  Idea 
underlying  the  custom   would    appear    to    be 


Animals — something  was  read  out  of  a.  book  by 
a  priest— a  prayer,  or  prayers.  I  suppose— but 
so  tnutiercd  that  few  consecutive  words  couid  be 
distinctly  heard.  1  may  note,  however,  that 
instead  of  fronting  the  saint  who  looks  south- 
ward from  liis  niche  over  the  fountiiin,  the 
priestly  procession,  standing  on  the  south  side, 
looked  northward.     Passing  round  the  fountain 
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identical  with  that  above  noted  as  probably 
underlying  the  Hreton  baptism  of  beasts— the 
ideia  of  mutual  influence.  The  model  of  the 
ship,  magically  acted  on  by  the  iKljnining  bust 
of  the  Si'iint,  will  il>njlf  act  on  the  vessels  which 
It  imitates  or  represents,  and  so  convey  to  them 
the  powers  emanating  from  the  sacred  bust. 
The  fundamental  beliefs  of  sjilor  and  of  farmer 
are  still  I'agan,  and  essetUialty  identical. 

Bui  sui»erimposed  on,  rather  than  substituted 
for,  these  I'agan  have  been  Christian  beliefs  and 
ceremonies.  After  vespers  (with  the  sacred 
music  had  clamorously  mingled  the  profane 
music,  or  rathtir  strident  noise,  of  the  merry-go- 
round  at  the  church  door,  Sunday  though  it  was) 
a  procession  was  formed  within  the  church  and 
issued  forth  in  all  the  ponip  of  gold-embroidered 
banners,  lofty  crucifixes,  and  golden  shrines, 
accomjMinied  and  followed  by  magniticently 
robed  priests.  U[j  thu  main  street  they  passed, 
every  njale  head  Ijcing  uncovered,  and  then  down 
to  the  Sitered  Fountain  of  the  Baptisms,  Here 
— at  what  was  really,  as  we  have  seen,  probably 
the  shrine  of  a  Pagan  god,  :he  Protector   of 
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and  its  little  grove,  the  procession  returned  down 
the  nwin  street  and  re-entered  the  church.  And 
the  only  further  ceremony  that  need  here  be 
noted  was  the  kissing  of  the  glass  of  a  little  box 
containing  a  precious  relic— a  minute  portion  of 
a  bone  of  St.  Comply. 

In  striking  contrast,  however,  with  the  im- 
pre&siveness  of  the  genuine  folk-ceremonies 
first  described  was  the  little  reverence  dis- 
played in  this  priestly  performance.  Going  to 
one  end  of  the  chancel  rails  along  which  knelt 
a  long  row  of  the  faithful,  a  surpliced  cleric 
presented  the  box  to  the  first  in  the  row,  by  him 
it  was  kissed,  then  wiped  by  the  priest,  then 
kissed  by  the  next,  and  so  on  along  the  whole  row, 
and  by  one  row  after  another  with  a  celerity  of 
aUcrnaie  kissing,  and  wiping,  that  said  more  for 
the  business-like  aciivUy  than  for  the  reverential 
belief  of  the  officiating  priest.  Hut  as  for  the 
faithful,  please  note  that  it  was  for  Che  sake  of 
llieir  beasts  that  they  kissed  this  morsel  of  a 
bone  of  him  who,  as  they  were  assured,  had 
been  when  on  earth,  and  was  for  evermore,  the 
Protector  of  Animals. 
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And  who,  in  historical  fact  and  in  legendary 
fiction,  was  this  "  Saint  Comeli,  de  Camac,  Pro- 
lecteur  des  Animaux  domestiqucs  "  ?  Dean 
Milman,  in  his  cight-volumed  "  History  of  I-atin 
Christianity,"  rc<juircs  barely  eight  lines  to  say 
all  lh.it  it  is  necessary  to  say  of  Cornelius, 
lli&hop  of  Rome,  for  about  a  couple  of  years, 
from  251  to  25.^.  He  was  exiled  by  the 
Emperor  Gallus  (o  Civita  Vecchia,  the  seaport 
of  Rome.  He  received  a  letter  from  St. 
Cyprian,  the  Bishop  of  Carthage.  And  he 
di«l  shortly  after,  but  very  doubtfully  by 
violent  martyrdom.  Even  in  the  eccle- 
ical  legend  told  in  a  broadsheet,  sold 
»  sou,  with  a  briyhlly-coloured  picture  of 
the  saint  blessing  the  beasts,  nothing  is  said 
nf  hit  having  been  specially  connected  with 
animali,  domestic  or  other.  And  yel  this 
i>  ihc  pofiular  legend  attached  to  the  name  of 
Hl  tlornily.  Obliged  to  take  to  fliglit,  he 
wu  accompiinicd  from  Rome  by  two  oxen, 
who  corrlca    his    baggage,    and   himself   when 


nrny  of  ihcm  into  stones.  And  there  the/ 
stand  to  this  day — the  long  lines  of  thousands 
of  menhirs,  called  by  the  peasants  the 
"SoldatsdeSt.  Comply." 

It  was  a  transformation  of  the  same  kind  a« 
those  which  we  constantly  find  in  fulk-tales,  and 
in  accordance  with  that  fundamental  belief  in 
mutual  influence  and  transformative  powers 
which  folk  tales  so  ^ariously  express.  And  in 
similar  accordance  with  the  folk-tales  of  helpful 
heroes  and  grateful  beasts,  or  of  helpful  beasts 
and  grateful  heroes,  all  domestic  animals  an; 
now  believed  to  be  protected  and  aided  by 
Saint  Comply  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid 
afforded  him  in  his  flight  by  those  two  patient 
oxen. 

The  third  ceremony  I  have  to  describe  is 
the  autumnal  SacriHce  of  the  Beasts.  Sacrifices, 
as  everyone  knows,  were  the  mint  important 
performances  in  the  old  Pagan  religions  ;  nnd 
most  o(  the  eatnbic  parts  of  the  beasts  sacritVed 
were  the  i>ciquisites  of  the  pritsti.     Ha\inj;  yot 
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now  proceed  to  describe  the  ceremonies  of  the 
third  and  last  day  of  the  great  nutumna) 
festival— Tuesday,  tlic  t^^th  of  September.  One 
had  to  be  early  in  the  forenoon  at  the  church 
door  in  the  great  western  tower  to  secure  a  good 
place  in  the  crowd  outside.  For  the  score  or 
couple  of  dozen  beasts  which  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  peasants  were  first  to  be  blessed 
l«forc  the  churcli  door,  and  that  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  himself  (the  Bishop  of  Vannes). 
And  as  he  happened  to  be  a  Gascon,  with  little 
knowledge  of,  and  less  sympathy  with,  old 
Breton  customs,  there  was  considerable  curiosity 
as  to  how  he  would  conduct  himself. 

Great  was  ilie  throng,  especially  as  the  street 
was  lined  with  the  booths  of  the  fair.  The 
Ihjasanis  were  still  in  their  holiday  aitire  already 
described,  only  one  or  two  being  in  their  every- 
day clothc-s  with  blue  blouses.  One  was  a 
drunken  old  fellow,  whose  impudent  but  amusing 
gestures  and  remarks  to  the  women  caused 
hlro  to  be  at  length  quietly  hustled  out  of  the 
crowd.  As  to  the  tourists,  rhey  were  mostly  in 
•light -coloured  knickerbockcr  suits.  See,  for 
instance,  the  elegant  female  figure,  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  there  unforiunciiely  just  a  liille 
beyond  the  line  of  the  photograph— who  looks 
complacently     down,    securely    perched,    with 


boldly  widespread,  dangling  legs  in  emancipated 

knickers. 

But  with  the  ringing  of  the  bells  which  have 
now  begun  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  peasants 
who,  dragging  and  driving  their  cattle,  are  press- 
ing up  through  the  throng  to  take  their  due 
places  before  the  great  door.  For,  though  the 
beasts  are  small,  one  m.iy  Ije  unpleasantly  poked 
by  their  horns.  At  length  the  doors  are  o|>ened, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  procession  is  dimly  seen 
moving  down  ihe  dark  nave.  All  heads  of  us 
men,  at  least,  are  reverently  uncovered.  Some 
younger  jiriests  now  get  way  made  for  the 
peasants  and  their  cattle,  and  arrange  them  in 
two  lines  with  about  a  dozen  beasts  in  each. 
The  bishop  then  ad^-ances,  resplendent  in  golden 
mitre  and  violet  silk  and  white  lace  vestments. 
The  (iaicon  prelate  appeared  for  a  minute  or 
so  to  he  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  was  expcctt'd 
to  do  with  these  Breton  i>easants  and  their 
beasts.  Presently,  however,  an  old  quarto 
volume  is  held  open  before  him,  and  the 
passages  he  has  lo  read  are  indicated.  It  was 
in  an  unknown  and,  even  by  those  who  might 
have  understood  It.  unheard  tongue  that  the 
l)onediction  wns  uttered,  but,  therefore,  of  course, 
ii  was  on  that  account  all  the  more  impressive 
and   nn'-[r<;Ll!v  powerful.      Tlie  whole  of  lh;s 
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extrsordinary  scene  is  admirably  depicted  in  the 
accompanying  photograph.  What  appeared  to 
be  a  little  hollow  stick  was  next  given  to  his 
lordship,  and,  as  he  jerked  it  to  right  and  left, 
I  believe  we  were  expected  to  underslaml  thai 
both  bcLsts  and  populace  were-  sprinkled  with 
huly  water.  'ITie  whole  ceremony  was  over 
very  quickly.  Mnch  relieved,  the  amiable 
Gascon  gavt-  his  hand  with  the  episcopal  ring  to 
be  kissed  by  the  children  whom  their  ea^jer 
mothers  tkeld  out  to  be  at  once  honoured  and 
blessed  by  the  privilege  of  touching  with  their 
lips  the  holy  man's  fingers.  And,  fiitally,  he 
himself  retired  into  the  church. 

After  much  movement  in  the  crowd  the 
priests  gel  a  protvssion  arranged  to  the  place 
nf  sacrifice — firstly,  themselves  with  the  great 
white  and  gold  embroidered  bannLT  uf  SL 
Corn^ly.  artd  then  the  peasants  with  the  score 
or  5.->  of  beasts  that  had  just  bctn  blessed. 

Al  the  greater  sacTificcs.  every  five  years, 
colussal  images  of  wickerwork  were  constructed. 
These  were  filled  with  live  men  and  cattle,  and 
then  burned  with  thvir  living  contents.  What  a 
contrast  in  fonn.  not  only  to  Uiesc  greater  quin- 
quennial, but  to  the  lesser  annual  sacrifices ;  yet 
what  an  identity  in  essentials,  is  presented  by 
the  Christianized  sacrifice  we  are  dcscrihin;;  '. 
They  luvc  taken  the  form  of  a  mere  vulgar 
auction— the  auctionecT  tteing  a  churchwarden 
{Marjpii//ifr\    ^t.ind'm'^     hv    (he    ^tdc    uf    tht- 


tianner  of  SL  Comtiy  on  the  lop  of  the  western 
wall  of  the  Cattle- market.  Yet  what  an  identity 
ii  essentials !  The  pcai^ants  give,  as  they 
of  old  gave,  their  beasts  and  whether  to  be 
slain  or  sold  is,  so  far  as  they  are  coo- 
ceme'J,  of  no  consci^uencc ;  and  if  there 
Is  a  little  haggling  now  -the  peasants  often 
bargaining  with  the  priests  for  some  pan 
of  the  price  received — so  there  nuy  sbo 
formerly,  in  one  way  or  other,  Kive  t)eeo.  And 
the  purpose  of  the  sacnfice  is  still  the  same. 
"The  whole  rite."  says  Mr.  Krazer,  referring  to 
the  Druidic  sacrifice,  "  was  designed  as  a  charm 
lo  make  the  sun  to  shine  and  the  croyn  to 
grow." 

.^nd  not  only  does  the  peasant  who  gives  up  his 
beast,  but  the  i)eas:int  who  buys  it  at  an  en- 
hanced price  because  of  the  priestly  benediction, 
expert  that  m  consequence  the  sun  will  for  him 
exceptionally  shine,  his  crops  grow  and  beasts 
pros{x:r.  Nor  is  there  wanting  a  still  further 
identity  in  essentials.  As  of  old  tl>e  Druidic, 
so  the  Chnsiian  priesthood  profits  hc^tdy  by 
these  sacrifices. 

Thus  end  the  sacred  tttes  of  the  autumnal 
three  days'  festival ;  and  all  the  ofiernoon  and 
cvL-ning  uf  this  last  day  is  devoted  to  joUity  and 
merriment  at  the  .'lunt  Sally  IkxmIis  (jot  df 
miinairf) ;  at  llie  merry  go-rounds  {carrousei 
aux  iha-iiux  <H  hois) ;  and  at  the  drinking- 
shups  {dfNfi  d<  hoUsoHi). 


The   Story    of   an    Alpine    Adventure. 

Bv  Miss  A.  E.  Metcalkk. 

The  entertaining  and  exciting  experiences  or  two  young  ladies.     How  they  miased  their  way,  and  by 
pcriiating  in  a  wrong  course  found  themselvea  in  a  poiition  of  much  danger  and  discomfort. 


Ct'OUN'I'S  of  tlangt-Tous  inouniaiii 

•i^t-ents  are   familiar   to   all.      Thi; 

dcUiils  uf  ihesc  ux(H;ditioii-S  are  so 

well  knortii  as  to 

Ijc  ;i)mi>st  com 
nion  -  place.  None  the  less 
familiar,  unfortunately,  arc  tht: 
accounts  of  tlic  fatal  tcriiiin- 
aiion  of  nviny  such  under- 
tiikings.  Hut  I  venture  lo 
think  that  the  adventure 
which  I  am  about  to  iL-UiCe 
is  somewhat  unique  ;  in  ilu- 
firet  place,  because  it  occurred 
on  a  very  ordinary  walk  ;  :inil 
in  the  seiiind  place,  Ijecausj 
few,  I  think,  could  entkiru 
what  we  did,  an<l  yet  csca])C 
unhurt  lo  lell  the  story. 

Well  —  to  begin  .nt  thi- 
beginning— my  friend  ami  i 
u-cre  staying  a  few  days  at 
Hospcnihal,  thrt  rharniin^; 
little  village  siiualcd,  as  all 
tourists  in  S^-it/erland  know, 
where  the  coach  roads  diverge 
tu  the  Furka,  Sl  Gotthard, 
and  Obcnilp  Passes.  .As  we  had  arrived  at 
Mospenihal  by  cros>ing  over  llie  St.  Cottliard 
Vdss  from  Italy  on  foot,  and  meant  to  depart 
over  the  Furka  by  the  same 
mode  of  prutsression.  we  took 
atlvantage  of  the  first  fine  dny 
lo  explore  the  OlH-ralp  l';iss. 
Wc  naturally  touk  the  short 
cuts  leading  from  one  branch 
of  the  zig -7,1^  of  the  conch 
ruad  to  another,  but  found  to 
our  surprise,  on  turning  a  corner, 
th.it  we  had  climbed  consider- 
ably above  the  Pass  ns  the 
ccxich  road  lay  some  disiance 
below  us,  stretching  in  a  lung. 
straight  line  lu  the  Oberylp 
See. 

Wc  werif,  in  fact,  not  very 
far  from  the  summit  uf  wbat, 
]  believe,  is  adied  the  Giilscldi 
— not  a  wi-ll-knnwii  mouni,-iin 
— but  no  doubt  important  from 
a  milit;)ry  |x;int  of  view,  as  it  Is 
surmounted  by  a  fort  which  commands  the 
entrance  of  all  three  Passes.     Uavin:;  climbed 
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SO  far.  we  thought  it  would  be  much  more 
interesting  to  reach  the  summit,  and  were 
indeed  fired  with  a  desire  lo  scale  the  walls  of 
the  fortress,  and  behold  the 
view  which  an  awe-inspiring 
sentinel  was  contemplating 
with  mueli  ^eal.  Our  move- 
ments caused  him  evident 
uneasiness,  and  whenever  we 
appeared  in  view,  we  were 
the  objects  of  prolonged 
and  earnest  scrutiny  through 
a  telescope.  I -est  our 
packets  of  sandwiches  should 
be  mistaken  for  bocnbs  or 
any  such  trifles,  we  baited 
mar  a  hut  where  lemonade 
was  to  be  had,  and  pro- 
ceeded lo  dispose  of  thent 
— an  operation  which  w.is 
watched  with  great  interest 
by  llic  telescope. 

HeJtring  t"rom  the  pro- 
i)rietor  of  the  hut  that  a 
few  days  previously  an 
English  girt  had  been 
[folilely  but  firmly  retiuested 
to  withdraw  cm  approaching  too  near  to  that 
miliuiry  strongtiold,  we  rclucLintly  abandoned 
all  thought  of  carrying  it  by  storm,  and  had 
lo  content  ourselves  with  the 
view  a  few  hundred  feet  or 
so  from  the  sumunl  -  -  a  most 
iins.ntisfactory  result  of  our 
labours,  for,  as  everybody 
knows,  however  small  or  how- 
ever gigantic  ihe  mountain,  the 
ol>jcc:t  in  climbing  it  is  lo  stand, 
for  one  brief  moment  at  least, 
ai  its  veritable  summit.  The 
\iew,  however,  was  magnificent, 
and  as  it  wiis  then  only  about 
I  p.m.,  and  we  were  not  at 
all  tired,  and  it  was  a  lovely 
afternoon,  %vt:  ihou;.^hl  lo  pro- 
i"ng  die  pleasure  .ind  perhaps 
(o  extend  the  virw  by  walking 
farther  along  the  toji  of  the 
ridge. 

Those  who  know  this  p.irt 
of  the  country  will  understand 
the  situation  when  I  explain  that  it  is  this 
mountain  which  lies  between  the  Oberalp  I'ass 
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and  that  part  of  the  St  Cotthard  Pass  leading 
troM  Andermali  to  Lucerne.  Thus,  the 
direction  in  which  we  were  now  walking 
was  about  at  *  right  angles  to  the  latu^r  road, 
and  wc  hoped  a  little  farther  on  to  be  able 
to  get  a  peep  down  into  the  njagnificent 
valley  through  which  it  runs.  That  was  folly 
number  one  [""oily  number  two  was  (he  serious 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  insane  idea  of  descend- 
ing on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  and  so  seeing 
the  famous  Devil's  Bridge  on  the  way  home. 
In  defence  of  this  insanity,  I  ran  only  say  that 
we  had  plenty  of  time  before  us,  and  did  not 
imagine  that  the  descent  of  a  mountain,  which 
had  only  involved  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
hours'  easy  climbing,  could  take  ver)-  long.  Wc 
did  not  realize  it  was  a  matter  of  some  3,ooofl., 
and,  needless  to  say,  we 
did  not  rcnli/*  at>ove 
all  what  sort  of  a 
descent  it  would  be. 

Well,  it  began  nicely 
enough  ;  there  were 
grass)*  slopes,  plenti  - 
fully  l>e5{)nnkled  with 
boulder^i,  which  afforded 
good  foothold,  and  wc 
had  in  fact  a  very  enjoy 
able  wramble.  By-and- 
by  it  got  a  bit  stee^wr, 
arKi  we  began  to  pay 
attention  to  our  foot 
steps,  and  went  down 
one  or  two  plact-s  with 
great  nicety  and  delilxT- 
alion.  H:td  we  but 
wken  warning  then  ntul 
retraced  our  steps  some 
what,  we  might  have  re- 
gained the  original  short 
cuts  to  the  carria;;e 
road  only  at  the  e\ 
(»en<c  of  a  little  unncces- 
sar)*  fatigue.  Hni  whether 
it  was  fate  thnt  bckoiitiJ 
U«  onwards,  or  wliutlur 
we  were  the  sp(»rt  *■!" 
some  evil  spirit  inhabit 
ingthat  mnuniiin  side.cr 
whether  we  wt  re  actuated 

hy  the  eminently  Briiish  desire  to  carry  out  a 
project  once  embarked  upon,  or  whether,  lastly, 
we  were  the  creatures  of  a  combination  of  these 
and  perhaps  other  tircumstances,  certain  it  ts 
we  continued  our  way  with  as  yet  unaUued 
ardour. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  became  somewhat 
thoughtful,  and  that  our  conversation  was  not  as 
animated  as  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  day.    Itiit 
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then  each  step  at  this  period  was  the  result  of 
deep  deUbei^ition  and  careful  manipulation. 
Fresenily,  fearing  that  we  might  come  suddenly 
upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  where  descent  would  be 
impossible  and  retreat  very  difficult,  we  decided 
to  try  and  make  our  way  tlown  by  the  side  of  a 
mountain  stream — for  though  this  was  by  no 
means  an  inviting  route,  it  looked  at  least 
I>as5ablc,  as  there  were  grass  and  boulders 
on  either  side  of  the  stream— and  there  would 
at  any  rate  be  no  fear  of  losing  the  way.  But 
it  was  after  we  had  followed  this  stream  for 
some  littk'  time  tliat  our  troubles  really  began. 
'I'he  grass  became  long  and  lush,  treacherously 
concealing  tl>e  underlying  stones,  among  which 
a  sprained  or  broken  limb  might  have  been 
achieved  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Now  and  then  the 
rocks  would  close  in 
on  both  sides,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  make 
our  way  along  the  bed 
uf  the  stream  itself, 
stepping  from  stone  to 
stone,  or  when  these 
were  not  conveniently 
situnlcd,  plunging  into 
the  stream  itself.  Added 
to  this,  the  descent  was 
steep  in  the  extreme, 
and  we  were  rapidly 
becoming  exliauMed,  as 
our  [irogress  was  %"ery 
slow,  and  what  provi- 
sions wc  had  brought 
had  been  ^consumed 
some  time  since.  How- 
evcT,  wc  pushed  on, 
thinking  tliat  at  the 
wotbl  wc  should  have  to 
forego  the  cherished 
.ntternoon  tea,  and 
should  undoubtcdiv  gt  t 
bark  for  /*ifi/f  d'HMe  at 
Ivilfiiast  seven. 

1  hap|)encd  to  have 
a  homuxjpathic  fiottic 
full  uf  brandy  in  my 
pocket  -  a  thanii  for 
the  loothaehe— and  the 
gratitude  with  which  wc  each  swallowwl  a 
mouthful  ma<Ic  it  im)^iossible  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  our  case  was  getting  decidedly 
serious,  .^t  one  time  I  thought  my  friend  would 
colla|ise,  and  asked  whether  1  shuuld  push 
on  and  see  whether  help  could  be  obtained. 
But,  fortunately,  as  It  proved  later  on,  we 
decided  to  keep  together.  It  was  at  this  [wriod 
that  we  had  been  obliged  to  keep  entirely  in  the 
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bed  of  ihe  stream,  and  as  the  rocks  were  mostly 
undiT  water,  had  tried  to  wade  without  shoes  or 
stockings.  In  one  or  two  places,  where  the 
water  fell  in  liulc  cascades,  wc  actually  slipped 
with  it  and  alighted  on  feet  or  knees  as  the  case 
might  be.  Our  feet  became  so  grievously  cut 
and  scratched,  that  we  tied  our  soaking  boots  on 
again,  and  proceeded  as  best  we  might. 

If  at  this  period  it  is  asked  why  wc  did  not 
turn  back,  I  can  only  say  that,  had  it  been 
possible  to  do  so,  our 
British  pride  would 
have  accepted  defeat 
cheerfully— wc  might 
even  have  rallied  our 
forces  sufficiently  to 
combat  Kaio  and  put 
to  tlight  a  whale  army 
of  evil  spirits  —  but 
the  fact  was,  we  wuld 
not  return.  Ixioking 
Ixick,  or  rather  up, 
places  down  which 
we  had  partly  scram- 
bled, partly  allowed 
ourselves  to  drop, 
apjjeared  utterly  im- 
practicable from 
below.  Our  only 
chance  of  safely  ap- 
peared to  he  in  con- 
tinuing the  ha/ard<His 
dtrscent,  and  that  with 
as  good  speed  as 
pnsfiible,  for  progress 
iifld  been  vcr>-  slow, 
and  the  dayliftht  was 
beginning  lo  fail. 

iJy  no  means  ihe 
least  danger  (o  which 
we  were  subject  was 
this  —  that  whoever 
was  descending  last 
was  wont  to  set 
.ttonps  rclling.  nhjtli 
might  prosiratu  ilie 
a    dim     recollection 
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one  in  front  I  have 
nf  soni-;  pretty  heavy 
stones  rattling  close  to  my  head,  and  my  com- 
panion aflcrwiirds  said  wliat  an  agont/cd  minute 
she  had  endured,  until  she  saw  iht-m  subside 
harmlessly. 

At  last,  about  6  p.m.,  wc  found  ourselves  in  a 
corner  of  the  ravine  whi-re  the  cliffs  had  closed 
in  on  hrrth  sides,  and  the  only  possible  path  for 
us  would  be  thn:  chosi,-n  by  the  stream,  nnniely, 
an  almost  |3erpenclicuhr  drop  of  about  12ft.  or 
i^ft.  1  am  aw.nicihni  iloes  not  sound  anything 
very  nnpressive.  With  a  bit  of  rope  it  would  have 
been  comparatively  simple.     Earlier  in  the  day 


we  might  even  have  risked  lowering  ourselves 
gradually  and  then  slipping,  though  how  or 
where  we  should  alight  was  uncertain.  Hut 
now  we  did  not  feel  equal  lo  the  undertaking. 
AVe  sat  down  and  looked  at  that  rock,  and  then 
looked  at  one  another,  and  then  the  truth 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  Somehow  or 
other,  we  must  try  and  retrace  our  steps.  The 
only  outlet  of  that  ravine  for  us  n^tis  at  the 
top.  We  were  then  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  St.  Gutthard  road,  and 
could  easily  distinguish  the  pedes- 
trians and  the  occupants  of  the 
various  carriages  whirh  were  fre 
(juently  coming  and  going. 
So  we  shouted  and  waved 
till  we  were  hoarse  and 
breathless. 

I    have  often   taken    a 
delight     in     rousing     the 
echoes  on  a  bleak  moun- 
tain-side —  never    did    I 
think  to  have   to  do 
it    in    such     deadly 
earnest !   To  our  joy, 
the  sounds   evidently 
carried— for  a  pedes- 
trian    first     btopped, 
then    looked    up  (0, 
joy  !),  then  waved  his 
stick      and      halloa'd 

back,  and  then 

why,  then  he  went  on 
his  way  !  .And  this 
happened  two  or 
thret;  tinf>es.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  did  not 
see  us  ^s  we  were 
not  in  an  exposed 
place,  and  they  must 
have  thought  some- 
one was  halloaing 
from  pure  lightness 
of  h  ear  t — w  h  ich 
shows  how  dnnjjerOus 
it  is  to  make  assumptions,  esfiecially  when 
you  hear  shouts  from  an  untempcing  and 
unfrequt;nted  ravine  [ 

These  experiences  soon  convinced  us  ihal,  if 
we  desired  to  escape  alt^e  out  of  that  same 
ravine,  it  must  be  by  *iriue  of  our  own  efforts  ; 
there  were  yet  two  hours  of  daylight,  and  wc 
decided  that,  ihouyh  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reach  the  hotel  that  night,  we  must  get  under 
some  sort  of  shelter,  .as  a  night  out,  all  soaking 
and  exhausted  as  we  were,  would  mean  cerUiin 
de.ith.  Wc  further  decided  that,  as  it  would  be 
really  impossible  to  climb  up  some  of  the  places 
down  which  we  had  slipped,  we  must  forsake 
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that  treachrraus  guide,  the  5tre:iin,  aixl  try  to 
make  our  way  up  the  ratine,  parallel  to  it,  but 
some  little  way  above  it,  on  the  left-hand  side. 
As  far  as  we  could  s«e.  it  would  be  possible  to 
cnpep  along  a  sort  of  pbtfomi  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  cliffy  that  rose  straight  above  us,  this  pbl- 
foim  being  above  the  smaller  cliffs  and  rocks 
stretchif^  downwards  to  the  stream.  The  pbt- 
Conn  was  itself  ver>'  steep,  co%eted  with  lon^. 
rank  grass,  and  rendered  vcty  difficult  in  places 
by  OT-rrhanginj;   bushes. 

]t  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  could 
up  straight — we  were  for  the  most  part 
stretched  at  full  length,  hji^ing  on  and 
scrambling  up  as  best  we  could  by  hands, 
kne«s,  and  feet.  My  friend  afterwanis told 
me  that  she  here  again  endured  an 
awful  moment,  when  she  once  lost  hold 
altogether,  arid  ihooght  that  all  was 
up.  However,  she  mana;;ed  somehow 
to  regun  her  babnce.  I  »a*  on  in 
frortt  at  the  time,  and  quite  unaware 
of  ber  danger.  1  on  my  pan  was  in 
mooenlary  peril  of  doing  the  same  thing 
and  involnng   her  in  my  fall,   and   the 


danger  of  allowing  stones  to  roll  was  equally 
great  In  sjjecially  difficult  places  one  would 
wait  behind  until  the  other  had  cautiously 
mounted  to  some  place  of  comparaiire 
security. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  describe  the  feeling 
of  sickening  snsjiense  with  which  we  kept 
looking  ahead,  lest  this  sort  of  shelf  along 
which  we  were  crawling  should  (.-omc  to  an 
end  suddenly.  It  would  have  needed  so  veT>' 
little  more  to  put  xis  in  an  absolutely  ho|)elc>s 
predicament  1  One  false  step,  a  sprained 
iinkte,  or  .in  unexpected  olkstacie,  and  wc 
should  ha\-e  been  helpless. 

About  8  pnt   the  light  become  very  un- 
certain,   and  we    were    then,   as    the  astute 
rcailer  will,  no  doubt,  liave  sunnised.  very  far 
from   the  lop  of  that    ravine.     So,  whatever 
may  ha\*e  been   our    previous    ideas    about 
nbuiining    shelter    for   the    night,    we    were 
thankful  to  lake  advanUije  of  a   fairly  lercl 
ledge,  and  lo  make  up  our  minds  to  encamp 
there  for  the  night     It  was  not  exactly  an 
ideal  s(>ot  for  the  purpose,  t>e)ng  so  slopint* 
and    slippery    that   it    would    have    bevn 
madness  to  think  of  sleep,    even    if  there 
had  iK>en  room  to  lie  down.     So  we  sat 
down   lo  awail   daylight  (which  we  knew 
could    not   make  ii^  appearance  for  nine 
hours),  huddled  as  dose  lugcthcr  as   poa- 
silile.  for  the  sake  of  %v3rmih  and  company. 
Our  rtificaions,  as  may  be  intagined,  were 
not  of  the  most  lively.     H"c  recalled  the 
fad  that  our  names  were  not  even  in  tbe 
\isitors*  book  of  the  hotel,  that  no  one  in  the 
wide  world  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  our 
whereabouls,  and  the  thought  of  a  parttcuLvrlv 
/  forbidding  -  lookir^    place    at    which     we    had 
stopped  short  when  the  daylight  failed,  haunted 
us  through  those  long  hours. 
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My  companion,  who  on  our  return  to  England 
would  shortly  sail  for  Canada,  recollected  a  little 
incident  not  exactly  calculated  to  cheer  her. 
Just  before  leaving  England,  she  had  happened 
to  mention  that  she  had  booked  her  passage  for 
a  certain  date.  "But  surely,"  said  her  friend, 
'*  that  is  a  little  unwise  before  a  tour  in  Switzer- 
land ;  you  may  leave  your  bones  on  some 
mountain  side  I  **  I  must  add  that  she  did  not 
communicate  chat  reminiscence  to  me  at  the 
time.  I  gloomily  contemplated  writing  a  fare- 
well letter  in  the  "  Baedeker  "  (a  volume,  by-the- 
bye^  which  survived  the  adventure  in  the  form 
of  a  shapeless  pulp),  but  decided  to  postpone 
doing  so  until  we  were  absolutely  hopeless.  I 
also  thought  with  infinite  regret  of  the  recent 
purchase  of  a  new  bicycle.         i 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  our  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  knew  ourselves  to 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  a  lingering  and 
horrible  death.  I  shall  never  forget  the  cruelty 
of  that  night  I'he  bleak,  cold  mountain  side, 
-the  precipice  below,  and  unknown  difficulties 
above;  the  cold,  pitiless  wind  which  danced 
about  us,  seeming  positively  to  delight  in  our 
misery ;  the  -dark  clouds  hiding  a  moon  which 
might  otherwise  have  kept  us  company  during 
a  part  at  least  of  our  long  vigil ;  the  physical 
exhaustion  proceeding  from  want  of  food,. 
saturated  clothing,  and  excessive  exertion.  Then 
aa  a  climai^  from  about  twelve  o'clock  onwards, 
thoe  was  a  more  or  less  steady  downpour  of 
cold;  relehttess  rain. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  sensational 
rescue  with'Iamps  and  ropes  !  Every  now  and 
.theti,  indeed,  we  imagined  we  could  hear  a  call 
— ^oped  a  search-party  had  been  sent  from  the 
hotel,  or  that  one  of  those  light-hearted  tourists 
.had  at  last  bethought  himself  that  our  shouts 
were  not  the  result  of  unmitigated  joy— and 
-then  we  would  break  the  stillness  of  that  dark, 
silent  night  with  a  forlorn  howl.  In  the  early 
hours  of  die  morning  we  did,  I  believe,  relax 
our  vig^lanb^  and  indulge  in  an  occasional  semi- 
ccmsdous  doze ;  but  by  four  o'clock,  the  coldest, 
daricest  time  of  all,  we  were  wide  awake,  longing 
for  daylight,  and  yet  dreading  the  time  when  we 
should  luve  to  move.  We  felt  almost  bereft  of 
vitality,  and  were  quite  unable  to  control  the 
nolent  chattering  of  teeth  and  shivering  in  every 
limb  which  overtook  us. 

Soon  after  five  the  light  became  sufficiently 
strong  to  show  us  that  we  were  now  above  that 
put  of  the  stream  which  was  shut  in  by  cliffs, 
so  that  if  once  we  could  make  our  way  to  the 
side  of  the  stream,  we  might  with  comparative 
-safe^  regain  the  top  of  the  ravine.  The  chief 
difficult  lay  in  the  short  but  precipitous  descent 
to  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  by  its  forbidding 
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aspect  had  arrested  our  pn^|resB  the  night 
before.  However,  we  nerved  ourselves  to  the 
effort,  and  after  some  twenty  minutes'  hazardous 
descent,  we  could  feel  that  the  worst  was 
over,  and  that  our  ultimate  safety  was  now  a 
matter  of  time — always  supposing  our  now 
very  limited  supply  of  strength  would  last  long 
enough.  But  if  progress  had  been  difficult 
the  night  before,  it  was  doubly  so  now,  for 
the  long  grass  was  soaked  with  rain,  it  was 
still  pouring  steadily,  and  our  skirts  were  so 
heavy  with  water  that,  before  taking  each  step, 
we  had  to  lift  them  up  first,  and  then  climb 
after  them  !  We  had  long  since  thrown  away 
our  one  umbrella,  but  fortunately  I  had  kept 
my  walking-stick,  which  was  now  a  useful 
ally  in  seeking  out  places  where  there  was  a 
reasonable  foothold. 

After  about  two  hours'  weary  climbing  of  this 
sort,  we  at  last  reached  the  top  of  that  ravine ; 
of  our  relief  at  that  achievement  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.  We  now  had  the  somewhat 
easier  task  of  working  our  way  round  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  so  regaining  the  zig-zag 
road  leading  up  to  the  fort.  But  that  was  no  roUly 
easy  matter,  and  we  frequently  had  to  climb  up 
only  to  come  down  again,  and  to  reach  certain 
points  by  very  circuitous  routes.  Of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  had  it  not  been  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  we  simply  ^&u/d  not  have  struggled  on: 
\\&  were  too  exhausted  to  take  more  than  two 
or  three  consecutive  steps,  and  more  than  once 
I  thought  my  companion  would  have  collapsed 
altogether.  However,  the  inexorable  "  I  must ! " 
of  the  situation  forced  itself  upon  us,  and  urged 
us  onwards. 

At  last,  about  9  a.m.,  we  came  upon  a  grassy 
slope  around  which  a  goat  track  woiihd,  leading 
on  to  the  road.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing, 
but  as  soon  as  we  struck  the  road  I,  at  least, 
felt  what  little  strength  I  had  utterly  give  way. 
A  few  minutes  before,  and  we  had  been  climb- 
ing slowly  and  wearily,  certainly,  but  in  places 
which  required  a  steady  head  and  a  firm  balance. 
Now  my  head  swam,  and  I  could  hardly  stagger. 
I  can,  of  course,  only  describe  my  own  sensa- 
tions. 

Fortunately,  in  a  short  time  we  came  upon 
some  peasants  trying  to  convert  sodden  grass 
into  hay.  By  the  irony  of  Fate,  the  first  whoni 
we  addressed  was  both  deaf  and  dumb  !  (Truth 
compels  me  to  state  that  at  the  time  we  did  not 
appreciate  the  richness  of  the  joke.)  There 
was,  however,  a  woman  belonging  to  the  party, 
and  she,  with  readier  wits  than  any  of  the  men, 
seemed  to  grasp  the  situation ;  for  I  have 
reason  to  believe  our  appearance  was  not  such 
as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  we  were 
taking  an  altogether  pleasurable  morning  strolL 


She  «rnl  n  sharp  lilllc  girl  lu  shuw  us  to  a 
chalet  hanl  hy  niul  givt-  us  lirend  anil  wint*, 
and  she  herself  soon  ruUowetl.  1  never  wish 
to  &CC  a  kinder  wuinnn  tlinn  th»t  ugly, 
weallicr-bcalen,  ruu);h  uUl  soul.  She  made  the 
bed,  a  most  untempting  looking  resort,  situated 
in  the  chief  apartment,  and 
invite<l  us  tu  lie  down  upon 
it ;  she  also  lit  a  fire,  by 
which  we  steamed  {I  can- 
not say  dried  —  that  took 
two  days),  until  the  sharp 
httle  girl  arrived  tu  a  car- 
riage, in  seaich 
of  which  she 
had  been  sent, 
and  then  the 
dear  old  thing 
tucked  my  arm 
into  her?<,  and 
&lum|Hiig  across 
the  inier\cnin)( 
field  or  two,  de- 
}Misited  us  in 
the  conveyance. 
I  mii^ht  men- 
tion that  we 
lud  atten)pti.-tl 
lu  walk  Liithet 
down  the  moun- 
tain,, but  had 
found  ourselves 
quite  uiK<iual  to 
tbecfibn  PCT- 
haus  \ht  "wn 
uroinaire '  was 
too   nuich  athsr 
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oar  twmty-two 

bottrs*    bst  —  it 

ccfUinly  had  a  most  intosicAiin;  eOoct.  so  much 

ao  that  I  found  n>-sdr  making  idioDC  rennrica* 

aod  bq:an  to  think  seriously  that  ddtrium  ms 

srltin^  in  ! 

It  would  be  unnecrs&ir^  to  enter  into  further 
detiib.  0(  tlie  thaiikfuhicss  with  which  wc 
nsacfaed  oar  hotel  and  betook  oorxhrs  (o  bed 
—of  ibc  ho<  coftn:  wr  had  then,  and  the  naasni- 
tude  of  tbe  diniKC  whkh  wv  coosonKd  later  — 
of  the  kindness  wv  eTpcricoccd  at  tbe  hands  of 
IJbe  iwopriclor  mkI  his  chanaipig  wife  (who* 
l^f^lMjKW  HgogiiMd  wc  met  ha««  spent 
the  oi^  M  the  Obeiatp  Hotel);  of  ifae 
pains  and  acfaes  *e  endured  for  many  days: 
of  the  voatincss  of  tbe  faoaavwd  joumcf— 


of  all  these  let  the  reader  judge.     Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  only  thing  which  was,  if  anything,  morcf 
wonderful  than  tlut   we  managed  to  escape  outj 
of  that  nivine  at  all  was  that  we  neither  of  us^ 
liecame   seriously   ill   after   the  long  exposure 
On  looking  back  at  all  the  circumstances,  both 

facts  seem  nothing 
short  of  miracul- 
ous. We  were 
afterwards  told  by 
an  experienced 
guide  that  descent 
on  that  iiide  of 
the  mountain  was 
absolutely  im])o«- 
siblc  —  and  niui 
that  iiad  we  at- 
tempted to  moi'f 
on  during  tbe 
night,  we  should 
undoubtedly  have 
perished. 

It  may  interest 
some  readers  to 
know  that  wlien 
we  came  to  pay 
the  hotel  bill, 
die  price  of  two 
dinners  and 
bnakfasts  had 
been  deducted 
from  our  "  pen- 
sion " —  so  that 
wv  had  the  satis- 
(action  of  feel- 
ing that  that  bit 
of  our  holiday 
was  highly 
econom  ical. 
(Tilts  grattfyit^  trsult  was.  Kovctct,  somewhat 
marred  by  the  fact  that  the  caniaj^  cosl 
iwenty-fi**  francs ') 

In  condteioo.  let  me  say  that  in  this  narrative 
1  haw  aic^jly  endeavmied  to  relate  eiema 
cxacdy  as  they  ocoured.  and  to  give  as  Eiithfnl 
an  account  as  poasibte  of  this  leniUe  adTcntniev 
I  can  only  detotithr  hope  that  it  may  mntr 
tbe  kit  of  any  who  may  chance  to  read  these 
pages  to  meet  wi^  a  simflar  experience.  Should 
they  ever  fed  disposed  to  <k>  anything  vtncfa 
nugbt  rival  the  Mty  vf  ov  aod  adempc  » 
scai^fe  down  a  sheer  it"****"*  side,  I  onsl 
ibejr  irfll  nanemUit  mT  Mhaoc,  mbkh.  b 
this— -DooY- 
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A    Race    up    Mont    Blanc. 

Bv  Samuel  Turner. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  craie  for  making  records,  The  story  of  a  successful  climb  against  time, 
with  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  ntlendanl  upon  so  unceremonious  a  victory  over  the  Giant  of  the  Alps. 


KAVINC;     Cardiff, 

rather  fascinated  than 

otherwise    by    th  c 

numerous    fatalities 

that  have  recently 
taken  plan:  in  the  high  Alps,  1 
determined  before  returiiinn  to 
btatid  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Hlanc,  after  having  cheiished  this 
ambition  for  three  years.  After 
waiting  for  September  weather,  I 
lHK>ked  to  Geneva,  and  from  there 
to  Fayet,  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
from  Chamonix.  From  there  I 
took  a  pleasant  walk  through  Ijeau- 
tiful  scener)*,   having  a  fine  view 

of  the  sunset  on  Mont  Itlanc  on       thialiiiok,  mii.«am(.<fi  tlmnih. 
my    way    through  the    Valley   of    f'^'»t'>mt^-htM^**B'^-.i:»r^'^- 
Chamonix,  and  arriving  at  tlietHntel  Imperial        the  ice.      I 


in  lime  for  dinner.  Aftenvards 
1  had  a  look  round  the  town,  and 
arranged  for  the  naiting  of  a 
special  pnir  of  Alpine  boots,  which 
is  a  verj-  im|>ortant  item.  I  also 
purchased  the  remainder  of  my 
(lUtllt,  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
snow  ■  leggings,  a  |wir  of  lunid- 
k  ni  I  led  woollen  gloves,  and  a 
lirst-rate  if:e-a>e; 

On  the  7th  of  September  last 
I  arranged  w  iih  my  guide, 
l-*redcric  I'ayot,  to  make  a 
trial  trip  o\*er  the  Montanvert 
across  the  Mer-de-C>lace.  and  a 
little  way  up  the  Ueu  (^height 
8,oooft.),  as  training  for  my  chief 
climb,  and  also  to  get  used  to 
found    this  trip  a   splendid   one, 
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and  arrivfd  Iwck  al  7  |i.m.  After  handint; 
lu  the  head  waiit-r  o(  the  hotel  a  list  i>f 
provisions  for  the  journey,  I  spent  the  rc- 
nuiiuU'r  of  the  evening  in  a  long  ch.it  with  my 
guitU*  about  the  inonow's  journey,  and  decitled 
to  engage  a  i)ortcr  to  carry  the  provisions. 

1  rose  early  on  the  Sth  hi  lime  to  see  the 
sun  TJse  over  Chanionix.  The  Mont  lllanc 
nrn^e  was  lit  up  long  Ijcfore  Chamonix  hnd  lost 
its  darkness.  U'c  inadc  a  start  at  10.10  a.m. 
from  the  Hotel  Imperial  amidst  good  wishes  for 
success,  in  four 
or  five  diffeieitt 
languages,  fn^ni 
the  visitors  in 
the  hotel,  lloing 
&lowly  through 
the  ffood  which 
leads  from 
inoiiii  along 
mule     path, 

ossing  and 
recrossing  the 
glacier  stream, 
we  amvctl  at 
Pierre  l\Mntue 
(6,7J5fl.)  at 
VKlvt  o'clock. 
After  taking; 
luneh  at  the 
small  pa\ihon. 
ve  lad  a  fine 
view  of  the  Brr 
Tcnt  —  almosi 
opposite  the 
\'^ky  of  Cturo 
ontt;  and  also 
a  ifiendid  new 
of  the  cre\a<t$t-d 
masses  of  the 
Gbcic- 

son*  N  . 

vidi  aisre  blur ; 
nearar  we  had  a 
Ane  view  of  the 
GmuhMttWcs. 

Leaving  at 
tft.><^  llie  mule 
«lk  after  ten  nimiies'  milt  tamt  to  an  end. 
Here  tbr  path  «a$  iKty  narrow  on  to  ISerrr-a- 
l*EdKlle  on  the  ri^  skfe  of  Uw  mc^  nxks 
wfpnmdbk%  the  ligbi  hank  of  tke  GlKser^fes- 
Bonoas^  when,  we  coMBMooBd  oof  journey 
across  die  ke>  wiuch  is  »  nSe  ftad  a  half  in 
cxtcoL  HaV  ibe  jovner  ws  aMde  wittwol 
aoj  Ral  diftcairr  cwtcfX  wtiat  one  mii^ 
<a|W!Ct  itwai  occfk'fismva  ioc>  Die  cmasses 
wcffv  nvai  Wceen  M  one  naiMRn  fecK  octA 
ininjr  of  tbcni   6Ued  wkh  mosA  bakMitiM  pm 


hhie  water,  which  is  i-ery  tempting  to  drink, 
though  not  good.  Half-wny  across  we  roped 
It^ether,  as  the  crevasses  are  dtx*per  and  more 
numerous  where  the  (.IlacierdeTaconnaz  and 
the  tllacierKlcs-Bossons  join  together. 

Here  the  huge  blocks  of  ice  arc  piled  in  all 
directions,  with  niagniriccntdeeperevasscs  which 
resemble  each  other  so  closely,  and  are  so  dose 
together,  that  they  are  exceptionally  dangerous, 
unless  one  has  a  good  guide  who  may  be  trusted 
to  steer  clear  of  all  the  difficulties.     But  esxn 

guides  find  the 
route  difficult  to 
follow,  as  ilie 
gliieier  changes 
so  often.  A 
route  taken  one 
day  may  be 
changed  the 
next.  Not  being 
able  to  see  the 
lottom  of  the 
deepest  cre- 
vasses, it  is  hard 
to  get  a  coaect 
idea  of  their 
depth,  but  my 
guide  a^ksurcd 
n>e  that  or»e  or 
two  of  them 
ntcasured  800ft 
Most  of  ibem, 
I  learn,  are  from 

2CX3fL  to  500(t 
deep.  As  1  in- 
tervded  reacMng 
the  snnunil  in 
recwd  tunc,  we 
t'.>und  oorsclKS 
clearing  many 
^^  m.we    crevasMS 

^  ^^^^  by  takngalmost 
^^^H  a  strajght  line 
^^^^1  across  theglacicT 
^Hj  instead  of  going 
^^^  round  them, 
and  ID  ths  way 
ukins  over  two, 
hours  kmgrr.  The  sides  of  thc%  crrasses,  by. 
the  way,  an:  a  most  boaotifnl  coioor  on  die 
tof^  and  bccooK  a  \an-tf  dark  bkK  ^e 
docpa-  you  took  down.  Others  are  at  an  1 
a^gts  of  J0(k^  la  sod^  aider  the  ice.  It 
wwM  be  nnrt  —nijMiiift,  10  iod  not  where  they 
bad  MK  Aa  «e  Mand  the  Gcaads  Mokts  the 
u^cilWMi  «WR  anch  wider.  Two  of  dieai  had 
plawfci  Iwown  actns^  with  snips  of  w<ood  in 
orvkt  ^«  1^  a  faob^p  w  vRitBt  tap. 
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after  a  most  dt-lighiful  tri[j.  'I'o  my  mind 
thefc  is  nothing  fiiu-r  than  rrussing  a  glacier. 
Il  keeiJs  you  beautifully  cool,  and  you  are 
breaihiiig  ihc  pure  .lir,  and  feeling  .a  lingo 
of  exciltiHtriil  al  the  thoiiyht  of  what  the 
journt-'y  will  hring  forth.  'I'he  (Jrands  Mulcts 
is  a  rough  wooden  hut  built  on  a  bli.-up 
ruck,   standing  io,ooofl.   above  the  level  of  the 


mnrknljle  phenomenon  only  lasted  a  few  minutes. 
'I'he  sunset  from  the  (irands  Mulcts  must  he  seen 
lo  be  appreciated,  and  once  seen  will  never  be 
forgotten.  The  hut  keeper  burned  an  Italian 
light,  which  gave  a  deep  red  glow,  as  a  signal.  It 
was  answered  by  a  similar  light  in  Chamonix, 
which  could  be  seen  vcTy  distinctly.  After  sun- 
set it  grew  intensely  cold,  so  we  turned  in  for 
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SCI  lietwccn  two  glaciers,  and  it  is  sheltered 
from  ihc  snow  and  ice  The  charge  is  twelve 
fraoL-s  for  a  bed.  Provisions,  as  you  may 
suppose,  are  very  dear,  and  there  is  no  water 
save  that  which  is  mclled  from  snow,  giving  the 
tea  a  vet)*  dis^greeahlc  taste.  After  dinner  we 
stcpi>ed  outside  lo  sec  the  sunset.  Ficturc.s(|uc 
Jiltie  Chamonix  was  already  in  darkness,  but  the 
giant  summits  of  the  Mni^t  llbnc  range  were  lit 
up  most  beautifully,  colouring  the  snuw  a  deep 
red  linL  The  gathering  gloom  rose  (|uickly 
from  the  village  helow.  I  timed  the  rise  of  die 
darkness,  which  took  one  and  a  half  minutes  to 
travel  from  one  rotk  to  another,  a  distance  of 
4,000ft.,  leaving  the  snow  grey,  until  only  the 
summit  of  Mont  BInnc  appeared  abki/e  close  by 
us.  As  the  5un  ^-anishcd,  Mont  Ukmc  seemed  to 
drop  Ivick  almost  out  of  sight,  although  this  ra- 


the night.  Shortly  afterwards  we  heard  cries 
for  help  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  glacier. 
A  guide  sveni  down  with  a  lantern,  and  found 
that  a  porter  who  was  bringing  provisions  to  the 
tlrands  Mulcts  had  been  overtaken  by  the  dark- 
ness. I  could  not  get  to  steep  duiing  the  night, 
and  one  o'clock  (ound  me  prepared  to  start. 
The  temperature  was  i5deg.  below  freezing- 
point.  The*  mountain  was  faintly  lit  up  by  the 
half  moon,  which  made  the  ice  look  somewhat 
ghastly.  After  a  hurried  meal',  we  started  at 
2.30  a.m.  from  the  upper  end  of  the  rocks  on 
which  the  Grands  Mulcts  stands.  The  ice  slope 
across  the  tilacier-de-Taconnaz  (which  is  an 
incline  v;uying  from  jcdeg.  to  4odcg.)  required 
careful  climbing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  freezing,  and  besides  there  were  crevasst-s 
on  each  side  of  us. 
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Wc  found  the  ice-axe  vciy  useful  here,  os  we 
were  compelled  to  cut  steps  down  one  side  of 
the  crevasse  and  up  the  opposite  side.  The 
glacier  is  very  rough  here,  and  it  presents  quite 
a  wilderness  of  brokei)  mosses  of  ice  piled  up 
wildly  over  each  other.  I  forgot  for  .1  minute 
we  were  walking  on  ihc  side  of  a  deep  crevasse, 
and  I  sto{>ped  to  view  this  must  wonderful  stglu 
of  wild  Nature. 

Our  pro(;ress  here  w^as  very  slow,  as  we  Kid  to 
go  carefully  along  the  c<lge  of  the  long  crevas.se 
instead  of  walking  across  the  snow,  which 
covered  many  deep  crevasses,  und  sloptd  at  an 
angle  of  3odeg.  The  moon  was  now  much 
lirighier,  it  heing  nearly  three  o'tlork,  and  as 
we  ai>proaihed  the  ImmL-nse  pyramid  of  ice 
it  presented  a  most  extraordinary  appearance, 
lowcrifig  between  60ft.  and  70ft.  from  its  Ixisc, 
and  bordered   by  deep  crevasses,  over  which 
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we  crossed  by  some  snow  bridges,  uniting 
one  side  with  the  other,  ^>omct^mc!.  these 
snow  bridges  were  a  useful  aid,  but  at  others 
they  presented  a  dangerous  uneertainty.  The 
guide  wc-nt  a  few  steps  ahead  and  souttded 
the  most  suspicious  places  with  his  ice-axe.  We 
jumped  many  ugly  places  and  crawled  across 
others,  keeping  iIk-  ice-axe  Rat  so  as  to  distribute 
our  weight  over  as  large  a  surface  as  possible 
Up  a  steep  incline  and  along  a  /Ig/ng  route,  wt 
crossed  the  I'etit  I'laieair,  whic!h  ts  made  dan- 
gerous by  avalanches  that  come  thundering 
down  at  the  must  unes|Kxted  moment.  Herr 
Rothe  and  Michel  Siniond  were  swept  into  a 
rre\asse  and  killed  on  August  21st,  iSgi,  at 
this  very  spot.  My  guide  pointed  out  the 
crevasse  in  which  their  bodies  were  found. 
Pushing  on.  with  easy  climbing,  we  came  to  a 
very  sleep  hilt  of  ice  and  snow— a  slope  of  fully 
5odeg.,  looking  even 
sleeper  tn  the  pale  moon- 
light. Making  a  halt  fur 
refreshments  here,  1  found 
that  the  bottle  of  t^ 
which  my  porter  had 
<;arried  for  me  from  the 
(irands  Mulcts  was  frozen 
into  a  block  of  ice.  How- 
ever, we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  shoot  down 
the  slope  and  over  a  diaty 
precipice.  After  a  stiflT] 
climb  of  about  looyds. 
we  reached  the  Grand 
Plateau  ( 1 2,000ft)  at  4.5a 
This  is  very  flat,  being 
500  to  400  square  yards  of 
snow,  vcr)'  much  exposed 
to  avalanches.  There  was 
hardly  any  air  stirring,  and 
I  began  to  feel  very  sleepy. 
Ah  we  hurried  across  this 
plain  of  snow,  I  could  1 
i>ot  help  feeling  a  most 
chilling  sensation  at  its 
death  -  like  appearance, 
more  especially  as  the 
spot  was  pointed  out  to 
rae  where  the  terrible 
Hamel  accident  occurred 
on  August  Sih,  1820, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of 
three  lives.  The  )x>dies 
have  never  been  recovered. 
Leaving  the  Grand 
Plateau,  we  saw  the  sun 
rise.  There  was  a  straight 
line  across  the  horizon, 
i/«;rv.u,  I  A,,;„,.,,j.        and,  up  to  that   line,  the 


I 
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pale  moon  shone,  struggling  with  faint  signs  uf 
dawn.  Beyond  the  line  was  a  masa  of  deep, 
gloomy  red.  fjradually  the  hne  rose,  until  the 
summit  of  Kfont  Bbnc  was  once  more  ht  up. 
Increasing  our  pace,  we  mounted  u  moderate 
incHne  to  the  right  of  the  Refuge  Vallot 
(14,331ft.),  which  is  built  near  the  Dome 
du-{iO<^t^  (14,210ft.).  The  want  of  sleep 
and  tlie  rarity  of  the  air  began  to  tell  on  mc 
now,  so  we  made  a  short  stay  at  the  hut,  hut 
soon  re.sun>ed  our  journey  over  the  Hosws  du- 
Dromadairc,  which  is  seen  in  the  photo,  looking 
from  the  Vallot  Hut. 

We  climbed  to  the  tap  of  the  ridge  exactly 
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in  the  centre.  Although  the  climb  requires 
great  care,  each  side  leadinj;  to  a  precipice  of 
tremendous  depth,  I  was  several  limes  on  the 
point  of  lying  down,  being  so  overcome  with 
sleep.  .-Vs  we  rejielied  the  top  a  fresh  breeze 
sprang  up,  which  had  a  very  beneficial  effect. 
My  guide  informed  me  that  we  must  now  get 
along  as  quickly  a.s  possible  over  the  Bosses,  as 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  travelling  over  the 
exposed  ice  if  ibc  breeze  increased.  Without  these 
remarks,  the  sight  of  the  suininil  from  the  first 
Bosse,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  we  could 
be  ver)'  plainly  seen  through  the  Lnrge  and 
|X)werful  telescopes  in  t'hamonix,  prompted 
me  to  pass  very  quickly  over  tlie  second  Bosse, 
and  almost  running  up  the  last  slope  we 
reached  the  summit  at  K. 30 -exactly  Ahrs. 
from  the  Grands  Mulcts.  1  waved  my  handker- 
chief on  both  sides  of  the  Obser^-atory,  and  as 
soon  as  my  guide  had  unlocked  the  Observatory 
itself,    I    made    my    way    to    the    top,    once 
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more  repeating  the  salute.  Just  as  1  had 
climbed  down  from  the  top  of  the  railings,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  were  recog- 
nised from  Chamonix,  by  the  firing  of  the  first 
cannon,  which  sounded  very  faint,  but  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  second  and  third. 

I  slept  in  the  Observatory  for  nearly  three 
hours,  when  my  guide  awoke  me  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea  made  from  snow  water.  I  could  not 
drink  it,  however,  as  I  lud  a  slight  attack  of 
mountain  sickness.  The  (Jbser\*atory  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  in  the  next 
photo,  reproduced,  and  it  is  built  u]]on  snow 
1 5, 784ft.    alwve    the   ^iL:a-levcI.      It   cannot    be 

occupied  perman- 
ently on  account 
of  the  tempera- 
ture, which  is 
always  below 
free/ing-point  in 
the  shade.  The 
panorama  was 
simply  grand  and 
awful  in  an  in- 
describable de- 
gree. U  embraced 
hundreds  of  snow- 
capped moun- 
tains, glistening 
in  the  sun.  The 
Jura  and  Monts 
d'Auvergne  were 
very  distinct; 
even  the  plains 
of  I.ombardy 
L-uuld  be  seen  in 
the  distance- 
Turning  round, 
the  lovely  l.ake  of  (icncva  could  be  seen  in  all 
its  radiant  splendour. 

^Ve  roped  together  at  1 1.30,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  summit  we  had  striven  so  hard  to  reach, 
the  porter  taking  the  lead.  Half-way  down  the 
Bussc,  iny  guide  gave  a  short  lug  at  the  rope, 
compelling  me  to  sit  down.  He  thought  I 
had  overbalanced  myself,  because  my  ice- 
axe  had  slipjied  through  the  snow.  This  was 
the  first  lime  I  appeared  to  require  help.  We 
had  been  travelling  together  many  hours  with- 
out a  slip,  but  the  faithful  guide  was  .ippar- 
ently  quite  on  the  alert  .ill  ihe  time.  We  soon 
climbed  down  the  second  Bosse,  and  after  a  short 
stay  at  the  Refuge  Vallot,  descended  to  the 
Grand  Pbiteau,  which  we  hurried  across  with- 
out a  word.  Coming  to  the  sleep  incline,  we 
slid  down  on  our  backs,  usmg  our  ice-axes  lo 
steer  us,  and  we  reached  the  Petit  Plateau  very 
quickly  i[idccd  in  this  way.  Here  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  very  carefully  by  the  side  and 
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across  crevasses,  shortly  reaching  ihe  (Jlac-icr- 
de-'l'aconnaz,  with  its  munstrous  Ijlocks  of  ice. 
After  a  zigzag  route,  jumping  many  crevaswts, 
we  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  riglit'and  .suddenly 
came  in  sight  of  the  Grands  Mulcts  once  more. 
After  tiiking  lunch,  we  started  off  on  our  down- 
ward march.  A  Hide  later  a  (Jerman  doctor 
with  his  two  guides,  Itxl  by  his  porter,  ex- 
perienced a  small  misliap.  After  travelling 
about  five  minutes  from  the  Grands  Mulcts,  the 
porter,  without  the  slightest  warning,  shot  down 
a  deep  slo[h:  into  a  crevasse,  dragging  the  dtM-.tor 
to  his  knees.  The  two  guides  checked  the 
sudden  descent  by  the  aid  of  their  ice-axes,  but 
as  they  themselves  were  on  a  steep  slope,  they 
were  compelled  to  stay  in  that  position.  We 
hurried  to  the  rescue  around  the  other  side  of 
the  crevasse,  where  we  could  see  the  [xjrter 
swinging  like  a  iHjnduluni  from  one  side  of 
the  crevasse  to  the  other,  and  IhJt  crevasse  was 
about  6ofL  deep.  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  mailer  very  seriously,  and  was  therefore 
astonished  at  the  coolness  uf  my  guide.  Frederic 
Payot,  whom  I  saw  calmly  untying  our  rope  and 
lowering  it  lo  the  porter.  Payot  was  actually 
joking  with  the  poor  fellow,  who,  lo  my  astonish- 
ment, laughingly  replied.  He  presently  fastened 
ihe  rope  under  his  arms,  and  I  soon  had  die 
pleasure  of  helping  my  guide  to  pull  him  out. 
After  thi&,   1  acquiiel  more  confiderKC  on  the 


lactcr, 
quickly  cleared 
one  crevasse 
after  another, 
until  we  came  lo 
the  stream  which 
ran  ovxt  the  rocks 
from  the  Aig-du- 
Midi.  where  I 
stopped  to  take  s 
drink,  after  being 
unropcd  My 
guide  was  alwut 
iSyds.  ahead.  I 
was  surprised  to 
see  him  suddenly 
running  back, 
and,  on  looking 
towards  the 
mountain,  I  saw 
several  huge 
biwlders  bound* 
ing  dawn  the 
steep  rocks, 
crossing  the  Crack 
we  had  lo  des- 
cend, and  shoot- 
ing into  a  deep 
chasm.  The  noise 
was  like  thunder,  and  clouds  of  dust  were  raised. 
I  learned  from  my  guide  thai  these  avalanches 
are  of  vejy  frequent  occurrence  on  tliat  side  of 
the  mountain.  We  hurried  across  the  track  on  to 
a  narrow  ^silh,  and  were  soon  past  Picrre-i- 
TEchelle,  shortly  afterwards  taking  lunch  at 
Pierre  Pointiie.  After  thirty  minutes'  rest  we 
started  down  the  mount;»in,  keeping  to  the 
mule  path  which  led  through  tlie  woods,  and 
across  the  glacier  stream.  We  reached 
Chanionix  in  fitly  minutes.  I  was  much 
amused,  on  turning  round,  to  find  ourselves  at 
the  head  of  quite  a  procession  of  people,  who 
had  sociably  joined  us,  walking  into  the  town. 
The  first  cannon  announced  our  return  from  ibe 
summit,  followed  by  a  second,  which  brought  a 
small  crowd  of  people  from  the  side-streets. 
Amidst  congratulatiuns,  the  third  cannon  went 
off  as  we  entered  the  Hotel  Iniperi\l.  The 
people  of  Chamonix  made  me  a  present  of  a 
most  lovely  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  in  the 
morning  1  received  a  certificate  with  the 
record  timL'  written  on  it.  A  facsimile  of  this 
interesting  document,  showing  the  route,  is 
rtrproduced  on  the  opposite  [xige.  It  is  the 
custom  when  climbing  Mont  Ulanc  with  most 
tourists  to  ride  on  mules  to  Pierre  Pointue : 
we  walked  all  the  way  from  Chamoni-x  and 
back.  The  lime  is  taken  starting  from  the 
chief  guide's  office. 
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Fascinated   by   a   Snak&i 

Bv  Waithr   H.  nost. 

A  well-lcnown  Sydney  resident  lells  a  remarkable  story  of  his  own  adventure,  and  iilustrates  it  witB 
a  complete  set  of  photographs,  which  were  taken  by  his  companion. 

IIATt  snakes  witJi  a  holy  haired ; 

but,  not  hciiijE  afflicted  with  *'  nerves  " 

in  any  great  measure,  am  not  afraid 

of.  them    under    ordinary    circum 

stances  ;  and  even  In  ihu  sontewhat 
out-of-thC'Way  position  in  which  I  fuund  rii)-M.-lf 
on  Saturday,  the  17th  April,  iSy;,  I  can  hardly 
say  now  whethtr  it  ij  tu  fear,  or  fascination,  as 
entirely  d><itinct  from  tetrnr,  that  my  leelings  on 
that  |iai'ticular  (K:<'aHion  are  to  Ih:  ascrllied. 

Accompanied  by 
my  friend.  Mr.   I.ind- 


Isay  Turner,  I  went  10 
spend  nty  holidays  in 
A  shooting  trip  on  tJie 
HUie  -Mountains,  New 
South  Walefi,  the 
locality  chosen  being 
the  disttict    In  v.hich 

»lhe  notorious  Butler 
committed  his  series 
uf  cold-blooded 
m-irUcrs  the  previous 
ytsir  —  a    district    of 

tvritd  gorjjes,  gloomy 
ravines,  and  stupend- 
ous cliffs,  towering  up 
from  masses  of  moun- 
t.iin-ash,  sassafras, 
eucalyptus,  and  trcc- 
K  ferns,  with  innumcr- 
W  ftble  creeks  and  run- 
lets sjurkling  among 
Itite  rucks  and  under- 
brush. 
There  is  not  a  great 
^•ariety  of  game  in 
such  localities,  nlut 
there  is  consisting 
chiefly  of  wallaroo  (a 
hcavlly-built  black 
kangaroo),  lyre-birds, 
and    chocolate- 

I  coloured  Tock-walhby  ;  it  was  the  latter  we 
v?ere  after. 
Ijcaving  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Wood- 
ford, fifty-five  miles  from  Sydney,  on  Friday 
morning,  we  struggled  along  with  our  impedi- 
menta over  sundry  ranges,  and  camped  in  a 
likely-looking  gully,  where  the  indications 
promised  a  fair  <juantity  of  game.  Our  expecta 
lions  were  hardly  realized,  however,  our  whole 
bag  for  that  afternoon  and  night  corulsting  of  a 


single  wallaroo,  which  my  com^Kinion  shot     W4 
were  sitting  on   the  crest  of  a  small   scnibt 
ridge    wailing    for    the    moun    to    rise ;    Ml 
Turner  was  seated  ujion  ihv*  butt  of  a  large  gui 
that  had  bc-cn   prosiraled   by  a  storm  and  lay^ 
diagonally  along  the  ridge,  one  end  of  the  lug 
projecting  out  over  the  declivity  beneath,  and  I 
was  fifty  yards  farther  along  the  rocks.     Weliad 
waited   for  some  time    peering    down  into  the 
valley,    when   suddenly   my    friend   was  almost 
jolted  from  his  seat : 
nn  old  buck  wallanio 
kid  come  silently  out 
of     the    dark     bush 
behind  us,  and  with- 
out percL-iving  I  iirner, 
or  either   of  us   per- 
ceiving  him,    jumped 
iicross     the     interven- 
ing space  and  landed 
with   a    thump    upon 
the  f.ir  end  of  the  log. 
}-le  was  blown  almost 
inside     out    at     tlut 
cl'Se  range. 

\exi  morning  we 
(Ifcidtd  to  go  farther 
.nricld,  and  slipf^ng  a 
few  biscuits  into  the 
h.iversack  along  with 
rliL-  cimera,  followed 
ilit^  course  of  the 
( reek  running  through 
ih'.-  gully  in  which  tlie 
tent  was  pitched, 
iiinil  aUiut  two  miles 
lielow  the  camp, 
«h(.re  the  water  went 
nvv-r  a  peculiar  horse- 
shoe fall,  wheni:e  it 
I'ominued  its  course 
through  a  narrow  pass 
bounded  on  both 
sides  by  prL-eiitiious  siintlstone  cliffs.  By  climb> 
ing  down  a  l:ill  s:ii)lliig  growing  l>eside  the  fail 
we  man.igtd  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  then 
found  ourselves  slipping  and  stumbling  over 
the  loose  rocks  among  which  the  stream  wended 
its  tortuous  way.  and  forcing  ourselves  through 
the  dense  underbrush  tliat  filled  the  gorge; 
the  bed  of  the  creek  deepening  and  the  cUffs 
correspondingly  increasing  In  height  as  we 
procetded. 


Finding  ihis  niodt;  of  travelling;  ver)'  fatiguing, 
!we  rested  \i\Hin  an  uiJ-t-ndcU  nioss-covcred 
[boulder,  ftuni  which  tliruugh  a  rift  In  the  trct:^ 
\vic  could  sec  the  ru^ed  face  of  the  cliff.  VV'e 
'had  haidly  seiited  ourselves  here  when  a  tiny 
[joey  (young  wallaby)  was  obscn-ed,  probably 
[startled  by  the  noise  we  made,  hopping  merrily 

ilong   the   edge   of  the   precipice  opposite  us, 
[iSoft.  above  our  heads.     "There's  a  shot,''  I 
.•marked  to  my  companion  ;  '"  bet  you  tuppence 

^ou  can't  fetch  him."     He   fired,   the  animal 
fsta^crcd  a  few  paces    farther,  and  as  Turner 

breathed  a  ditcp  "  Ah-h,"  io[>pl<*d  over  the  cliff, 

Instciid  of  falling  clear  to 

the   bottom,  however,  the 

carcass  struck  a  small  sht-lt 

of  rock  twenty  feet  Ik-Iuw. 

and,    catehinij;    behind    a 

iwij;,  hung  with  head,  le^N 

and    tail    dangling   againsc 

lilt  face  of  the  prwipitx*. 
For  a  c]uarter  of  an  hour 

We  expended    our    surplus 

cnerjiy    in    ixrltinn   stones 

and  whirling!  slicks  lionmr 

rang-fashion  up  the  cliff  in 

the  attempt  to  knock  the 

wallaby    down,    but    such 

few    mi&siles    as    escaped 

the    trees    overhanging   u-i 

and    iitruck     the    carcass, 

only  swung  its  exlremicies 

without  causing  it  to  fall. 

As   a    last    resort,   Turner 

cntptied     both     barrels     nl 

(he     wallaby,     and     iben,        f^„„  ^, 


failing  to  detach  it,  he 
remarked  :  "  If  anybody 
watiLs  that  wallaby's  jacket 
he's  welcome  to  gel  it,"  and 
so  saying;,  my  companioa 
'jtgan  to  fill  his  pipe. 

About  two  hundred 
;.ards  back  we  had  noticed 
■\  break  In  the  rock-wall, 
the  sides  of  which  were 
I  \trcmcly  rough,  and,  with 
ilie  assistance  of  a  huge 
pile  of  loose  rocks  pyramid- 
ing up  at  its  base  and  the, 
trees  and  shrubs  fillit 
ivery  crevice^  it  offere 
com|Kiratively  easy  climb- 
ing. Indeed,  as  we  passed, 
we  had  discussctl  iheadvi*:- 
.ihilily  of  regaining  the 
crown  of  ihe  range  and 
tiaselling  wide  of  the  pass, 
but  decided  to  continue  the 
cooler,  if  more  broken,  course  at  the  bottom. 

At  this  break  there  was  a  rocky  platform  near 
the  top,  wliich  was  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
nanow  shelving  terrace  covered  with  ti-tree 
scrub  along  the  face,  fining  down  at  length  into 
a  ledge  that  gradually  fell  away  to  nothing.  It 
was  just  beyond  the  extreme  edge  of  this  ledge 
upon  a  dciached  .shelf  that  the  body  rested. 
While  we  were  smoking  away  our  chagrin,  ii 
occurred  to  me  that  if  one  really  wanted  the 
skin,  and  were  prepared  to  take  a  little  risk,  it 
might  l)e  possible,  by  climbing  up  at  the  bre 
antl  then  crawling  along  the  edge,  to  dislodge^ 
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the  carcass,  and  I  mchtioned  this  to  my  com- 
panion, who  replied,  with  chunniiig  frankness, 
that  **  if  I  were  jackass  enough  lo  Cry  it,  he 
would  be  happy  to  attend  the  funeral." 

t  placed  my  small  rifle  against  a  tree  and 
slrotlcd  back,  aluiig  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  following 
with  my  eye  the  ledge  until  1  reached  the  break, 
and  on  anival  there  was  so  convinced  about  the 
practicability  of  the  idea  that  I  began  the 
climb,  and  after  toiling  upwards  for  ten  uiinulcs, 
managed,  by  taking  advantage  of  every  pro- 
jecting toot  and  point  of  rock  that  affbided 
foothold,  to  arrive,  very  much  out  of  breath, 
and  with  my  heart  thump- 
ing against  my  ribs,  on  the 
platform  from  which  ihe 
terrace  extended. 

From  this  platform, 
which  filled  an  angle  in 
the  clilT,  a  steep  incline, 
covered  with  loose  broken 
stones,  led  up  lo  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  and  I  had 
scarcely  straightened  my 
back  after  the  toilsome 
climb,  when  my  atteniion 
was  atiracled  by  a  sli;^bt 
fall  of  gravel  higher  up. 
aad,  glancing  in  that  direc- 
tion, saw  a  large  black 
snake  gliding  slowly  down 
the  slope  towards  me.  Tlits 
rather  surprised  me,  as  it 
was  somewhat  laie  iti  the 
year  for  such  reptiles  to 
be  abroad,  the  snake 
season  being  from  about 
the  end  of  September  until  the  middle  of 
March,  most  of  them  hiberiiaiing  from  the  end 
of  March  until  the  hot  weather  commences 
again  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  black  snake 
(deadly  venomous)  dearly  loves  the  provimiiy 
of  water.  Probably  the  reptile  was  making  for 
the  creek  when  I  saw  him,  but  the  mnti^T 
hardly  cost  me  a  thought,  and  pitching  a  couple 
of  stones  at  him.  which  sent  him  promptly  into 
hiding,  I  walked  across  the  level  rock  and 
bt^an  carefully  picking  my  way  along  the 
narrow,  scrub-covered  terrace,  whose  Inclination 
was  much  sieeix*r  tlian  I  had  anticipated. 

However,  as  yet  there  was  very  little  risk,  for 
although  there  was  a  sheer  fall  of  over  a  hundred 
feet,  with  a  nice, assortment  of  broken  stuff  lo 
land  on  at  the  bt>llom,  the  terrace  was  a  couple 
of  yards  wide  in  oblique  surface,  and  thickly 
covered  with  bushes ;  but  as  1  progressed  it 
l>ecamc  considerably  narruwer  and  look  an 
upward  direction,  while  the  face  of  the  cliff 
bulged    out  above    it  and    compelled  me  to 


crouch  along  in  a  stooping  posture,  pressii^ 
my  foot  down  on  every  irregularity  in  the  stone 
before  trusting  my  entire  weight  upon  it,  and 
holding  firmly  lo  the  tough  li-tree  stems,  In 
this  manner  I  had  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  distance,  when  the  terrace  abruptly  fined 
down  to  such  an  extent  thai  ii  became  merely 
an  irregular  succession  of  ledges  with  a  widlh 
of  a  few  inches,  but  from  crevices  above  pro- 
jected scattered  bunches  of  ferns,  with  here  and 
there  a  stouter  stem  intermixed  wiih  it.  From 
this  point  I  could  see  the  wallaby  danghng 
from  the  stick  behind  which  it  was  caught  not 
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twenty  yards  in  advance,  but  a  glance  at  ibe 
fearful  depth  below  made  me  shudder. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  started  more 
out  uf  curiosity  than  with  any  intention 
uf  taking  such  a  foolish  risk,  and  (Ik 
whole  way  my  friend  had  been  informing 
me  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  dladesville  was 
llie  proper  place  for  lunatics  ;  that  if  I  /wi//c 
wanted  lu  cummtt  suicide  he  would  gladly  lend 
me  a  pistol  ;  and  such  other  cheerful  suggestions 
as  he  could  think  of  Hut  having  come  so  far 
the  temptation  to  complete  the  journey  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  responding  to  Turner's 
witticisms  with  some  challing  reply,  I  took  ft 
good  grip  of  a  bunch  of  ferns  and  proceeded 
boldly  along  the  ledge. 

Squeezing  well  inio  the  smooth  cliff,  and 
taking  particular  cart:  to  test,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  the  cnmibling  sandstone  ledges  which,  in 
many  insunces,  werv  so  lurrow  that  my  heels 
overhung  the  sheer  descent,  I  at  length  arrived 
close  lo  tlie  shelf  from  which  the  body  depended, 
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»ut  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  ledge  upon 
which  I  Ktood  there  was  a  gap  of  6ft.,  destitute 
of  hold  for  the  hands,  with  the  exception  of 
cracks  in  the  rock,  where  the  shtjlf  broke  off— 
though  a  gap  running  along  the  cliff  a  foot 
below  promised  secure  foothold. 

Up  to  this  point  Turner's  objurgations  had 
rqjularly  inca-ascd  in  fervency,  but  his  "  lan- 
guage "suddenly  ceased  when  I  lowered  my  foot 
until  my  toe  rested  on  thir  gnp,  and  with  my 
cheek,  and  body,  and  outstretched  arms  flat 
against  thu  wall,  inched  across  the  gap  and 
released  the  wallaby's  carcass.  It  seemed  a 
long  while  before  the  sound  of  its  fall  came  up 
to  me. 

On  the  return   1   liad  very  little  difficulty  in 
regaining  the  former  level,  for  the  gap  ran  many 
yards  back,  and  1  had  only  to  follow  i:,  holding 
by  the  projections  nf  the  ledge,  until  a  firmly- 
>oted  .shrub  assisted  me. 
I  hnd  negotiated  the  narrow  broken  ledges, 
ind  was   abriut    to    enter  comparniive    safely 
fhcn,   without    any    warning,    my  friend    the 
snake   came    slipping    leisurely   along   through 
the  ferns  and  scrub  within  a  few  feet  of  where 
1  stood  at  the   evircme  end   of  the    terrace, 
uixm  a  4in.  ledge,  holding  on  with  the  fingers 
of    both    hands    stuck    in    a    siioulder  -  high 
L^revice.     Iloth  the  reptile  and  I  came  to  a 
^Hudden   halt    upon    st^'ing    each    other,    the 
^^biake's  black  forked  tongue  flickering  in  and 
^ftut  as  it  raised   its    head  threateningly.     I 
^Kvindered  what  on  earth  the  brute  could  be 
^BBoing  in  that  spot,  but  supposed  that  it  had 
got   out  of  its  course  when  making  for  the 
low  ground,  and  presuming  that,   after  the 
nature  of  its  kind,  it  would  scuttle  back  again 
as  I  advanced,  1  vas  on  the  point  of  moving 
forward  when,  to  my  utter  horror,  instead  o( 
retreating,  it  began  to  sway  its  head  gently  to 
and  fro  horizonLilly,  at  the  same  time  coming 
towards   n>e  by  iui percept ibhr  degrees,    until 
it  lay  with  its  ruuiul  nose  withiji  striking  dis- 
tance of  my  leggings. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  feeling  which 
look  possession  of  me.  I  tried  to  retreat  — I 
had  only  to  go  back  a  pace  or  two.  and  1  woulil 
be  in  absolute  security — but  for  the  life  of  me 
I  could  not  do  so.  Ixri  it  not  be  thought 
that  at  this  time  1  hnd  the  slightest  lear,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  bite  from  the 
snake  meant  certain  death  ;  my  only  sensation 
was  that  of  wonder  both  at  the  serpent'^ 
behaviour,  and  //le  tonsciousntis  0/ my  imibilily 
to  iiuwe.  After  remaining  thus  fctr  some  time, 
the  reptile  drew  it.s  lenglli  by  slow  degrees 
into  coil,  the  transverse  belly-scales  making 
a  gritty,  hissing  rustle  as  ihey  dragged  over 
'  le  rock.     Then  it  gradually  raised   its  head 


a  foot  above  the  centre  coil,  and  I  have  an  in- 
distinct recollection  that  1  tried  to  cry  to  Mr. 
Turner  to  "look  at  the  black  snake,"  while  a 
cold  sweat  broke  out  in  the  iKilms  of  my  hands. 
The  beauty  of  the  srwke  excited  an  overpower- 
ing sense  of  admiration  in  me  ;  its  polished,  jet- 
black  skin,  its  diamond  eyes,  the  lovely  tints  rtf 
its  belly,  that  flushed  and  glowed  from  bright 
crimson  to  rosy  pink  ;  and  above  all,  the  eternal  ■ 
licking  and  flickering  of  the  long,  forked 
tongue  quivering  back  and  forth.  After  a 
time  my  attention  was  fixed  on  the  tongue 
alone,  and  as  I  watched  its  incessant  movement, 
I  fell  so  utterly  helpless,  yet  so  consdous  of  that 
hflplessness^  without,  I  maintain,  the  slightest 
approach  to  fear,  that  I  wondered  how  it  was  I 
cojitinued  to  keep  my  hold. 

At  this  suge  I  could  hear  Turner  shouting 
excitedly  to  me  from  far  below,  though  my  mind 
was  too  preoccupied  to  comprehend  what  he 
was  saying.  My  senses,  even  my  sight,  had 
become  obscured,  and  the  IxMJy  of  the  snake 
assumed  huge  proijorijons  ;  and,  as  st:en 
through  the  niisly  lia/e  that  appeared  to  sur- 
round it,  it  seemed  actually  to  fill  the  cavity 
formed  by  the  narrow  terrace  and  the  bulging 
cliff  above   it,  while    in    ilie    miilst   of    it    all 
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shone  that  pair  of  glistening  diamonds  that 
were  the  reptile's  eyes,  and  th.it  infernal,  ever- 
restless  tongue. 

'1'\ki   iicad  swayed  mure  rnpidly  now,   ami  .i 
low,   humming   inurmur  throbbed    through  my 
hrnin,  dnimniing,   drumming    in   my  ears    and 
keeping   time   to   the  sway,  liil    the   eyes   and 
tongue  seemed  a  flashing,  ghttcring    band  of 
light  across  my  sight     Suddenly  the  movement 
ceased     My  senses  returned  instantly  with  a 
great  contraction  of  the  heart,  like  one  who  is 
suddenly    awaketied    to    terrible    danger.       I 
trembled  in  every  limb  ;    the  sweat  was  pour- 
ing down  my  temples  and  along  my  spine,  for 
my  danjjer  tt'as   imminent ;    the   snake's    neck 
was  drawn  IkicU  in  a  curve  sideways  ready  lo 
strike ;    it  shot  forward ;    I  felt  the  slight  blow 
as  it  struck  my  legging,  and  with  a  shriek  of 
despL-rale   tirrcr    I    leapt   backwards  off  the 
cliff.      Down,  down,  down   I    went,    struck 
something— and    rame   to    myself    again,   to 
find  Mr.  Turnt-T  holding   my    hend  on    his 
knei:  atid  luthiny  it  with  icy-cokl  w.iter. 

I  hnve  heard  that  people  in  such  cases 
review  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  parti 
cularly  ihe  sinful  part ;  that  may  be  tinite  pos- 
sible, but  I  distinctly  recollect  that  my  only 
thought  during  the  fall  was.  "How  on  earth 
will  Turner  get  my  body  back  to  camp?" 

My    escape    was    alniusl    miraculous,    for 
though  I  was  bruised  froni  head  to  foot  and 
my  shin  redu(x*d   to  rngs  not  a  bone  was 
fractured,    not   a   limb   wrenched  ;    only  my 
temple    and    shoulder   were   rather  severely 
scratched.  Of  course,  I  am  hardly  In  a  position 
to  give  the  details  of  my  aen.il  Right,  but  my 
companion's  account,  as  he  relate<i  it,  when  t 
recovered  from  my  diued  condition,  and  after 
searching   carefully    to   make   sure    that    the 
snake's  fangs   had  not  penetrated  my  gaiter 
and  the  thick  breeches  beneath,  is  as  follows  : 
Seeing    me   regain   the   terrace,    after   safely 
passing  along  the  broken  ledges,  he  had  picked 
up  the  camera  with  the  object  of  snap-shotting 
me,  and  was  moving  about  to  get  a  clear  view 
through  the  trees,  when  I  called  lo  him  to 
"look  at  the  snake."    Becoming  alarmed,  he 
put    the  camera  down  and,  seizing  his   gun, 
iMcked  off  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pass  to 
try  and  get  a  shot,  but,   unable  to  do  so.  was 
cojnpelled  to  remain    staring   helplessly  up   at 
me.     For  fully   live  minute'j  I  stood  fierfootly 
still,  at  intervals  calling  out  "Snake!  snake!" 
until  suddenly  I  spmng  Uickward  off  the  cliff. 
I'or  50ft.  1  fell  shet-r  (k-t  the  reader  look  down 
from    that    altitude),    and,   my  sprmg  having 
carried   me  clear  of  the  rock,    I  landed  in  a 
sitting     posture     upon     the     top    nf    a    tall 
mountain-ash  tree,  crashed  through   the  small 


branches  like  a  thunderbolt,  the  bou-hs  ^vr 
ing  thicker  as  they  nenred  the  tmsc  ami 
breaking  my  fall  considerably,  then  from  the 
lower  branches  I  fell  into  a  mass  of  mepcrs 
growing  over  the  crown  of  some  saplings,  which 
gradually  yielded  to  the  weight  of  my  body, 
and  allowed  me  to  fall  through  upon  some 
interlaced  boughs,  where  I  hung  within  a  few 
feel  of  the  ground.  Turner  says  I  yelled  marly 
all  the  way  down.  I  don't  remember  it,  and 
when  he  rushed  to  my  assistance  the  breath 
was  completely  knocked  out  of  me,  together 
with  my  senses.  Seeing  me  thus,  and  aware 
that  whatever  injury  I  had  sustiined  was  already 
done,  he  ran  back,  made  llie  accompanying 
exposure,  and  then,  being  a  powerful  man,  eased 
me  gently  to  the  ground. 


tMAI-UtLTT  Uf    THK  LAMI    l-AKT   ■>F   THH  *Vritb«»  rKAMfUL    rAlia 

After  resting  arKl  smoking  for  half  an  hoar, 
I  felt  entirely  rpcovered,  and  detcnnincd  lo 
revisit  the  terrace  in  the  hope  of  fmding  the 
snake  and  payii^  off  old  scores. 

One  has  a  vt  y  faint  ide.i  of  what  his  friends 
think  of  him  until  circumsi.nnces  arise  which 
call  for  the  expression  of  their  opmion.  It 
was  ^uite  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  there  were 
so  many  kinds  of  fools,  idiots,  and  jackasses 
in  existence— and  that  I  was  every  one  of 
them— when    1    lold   Turner  of   my  decision. 
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id  Ijegan  the  climb  again.     Finding  that   I 

iras  determined,  however,   hi;  bri;i;ed  nie  at 

St  lo  take  my  rifle,  as  it  could  han^  fruni 

ly  shoulder  by  its  sting  without  impeding  my 
progrf<.s,  and  at  first  1  intended  to  do  so,  but 
as  a  rifle  requires  two  hands  for  its  accurate 
sighting,  and  I  niifiht  be  in  a  position  necessi- 
tating a  hold  while  dealing  with  the  reptile, 
I  concluiled  to  leaie  it  behind. 

Arriving  ai  the  rocky  plaiform,  I  armed 
myself  with  a  stout  stick,  and  had  barely 
covea-d  half  the  terrace  when  I  caught  !>ig^lt 
of  my  black  acquaintance  sunning  himself  at 
full  Ien(;ih  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice. 
It  must  have  astonished  him  to  see  me 
again  after  having  comfortably  disposed  of  me 
in  such  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  he 
promptly  made  for  the  farthftr  end  as  fast  as 
he  could  travel.  1  did  not  hurr>*,  for  I  knew 
he  could  not  possibly  escape  me  unless  by 
crawling  into  some  crevice  where  I  could  not 
reach  him,  but  on  arriving  at  the  extremity 
of  the  terrace  he  doubled  back  and  came 
sltaight  at  nie  with  head  erect,  swollen  neck. 
and  hissing  like  a  fiend.  That  sort  of  thing 
1  could  understand,  so  I  cut  him  down,  gave 


liim  one  across  the  back  that  broke  his  spine, 
rod  then  administered  a  dose  of  his  own 
medicine  by  inserting  the  end  of  my  stick 
ninong  ihe  writhing  txiils  and  tossing  /lim  over 
tlie  cliff,  where  Mr.  Turner,  already  wirned, 
'  ompieled  the  business  by  smashing  the 
brutv.''s  head. 

U'e  took  him  back  to  camp  for  accurate 
measurement — 5ft.  iij/in.,  a  shade  over  the 
average  length  for  black  snakes  in  the 
mountains;  and  after  taking  his  portrait 
.IS  a  memento  of  the  adventure,  made  a 
present  of  the  carcass  to  the  ants  and  kook- 
aburras.* 

I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the 
fascination  theory,  but  I  have  described  my 
"symptoms "as  accurately  as  1  can  remember 
Mieni,  and  the  only  alternative  hypothesis 
which  presents  itself  to  me  is  that  possibly 
my  nerves  had,  unknown  to  me,  been  over- 
sii^ined  by  tt>e  continuous  tension  during  my 
dangerous  climb. 

*  TtM  l;ii]  lulling -J  ai-liit.>s  (giBiil  kin^fiihi-'r),  utiith  b:iIK  and 
tall,  sookc*.  Small  vukcs  it  tintU  with  at  onrc  ;  the  Inrjcr 
rvp«ilr4  ii  cartitfc  blu  the  iiir  anil  ilrupt  coMi'iiUOUiIy  tinlll 
dUpmchcd.    I  Imvc  *crn  ii  done.— W.  It.  U. 
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Congo   Money* 


By  J.  R.  Wade. 

An  out-of-!he-w»y  article  iliowlnfC  by  means  of  photographe  At  txlraordinary   Ihingi  uicd   a* 
money  in  West  Africa.      With  full  and  curioui  details  concerning  values,  etc. 


lA'r  [Hirchase  took  ils  rise  in  simple 
liortcr  is  the  cuiiuiiunest  ktiowlcdgc 
of  cvtrrj'body.  Uut  everybody  does 
not  know  of  ihe  many  curious  in- 
iL'rmcdiatc  sui{;c:i  coming  between 
ImiIci  jiid  a  fixed  yold  standard— stages  whtrein 
one  may  trace  ihe  gradual  recognition  of  some 
especial  article  of  general  and  common  use  as 
a  ready  medium  of  sale  and  purchase,  and 
the  final  faiihiuning  or  adaptation  of  some 
article  whose  mjIc  use  shall  be  that  of  current 
coin.  Among  the  lrilK;s  of  West  Africa 
one  may  see  in  use  ai  the  present  day  many 
curit)us  fonns  of  money  belonging  to  all 
the  stages  of  monetary  evolution  se|»arating 
bftrler  pure  and  simple  from  purchase  an 
sale  by  minted  coin  as  we  know  ii  oursflvi  s 
Among  these,  beatis  and  cowries  play  suiuc 
part,  as  most  |>eople  know.  Hut  amnr: 
these  |)eople  not  everyone  knows  precisi 
what  a  cowrie  is,  nor  what  is  its  vain 
Ujtilc  the  popular  conception  of  the  vali 
of  treads  among  sav.iges  is  that  the  cni<  : 
prising  explorer  aui  buy  an  elephant  for  .. 
handful  of  any  sort,  and  a  large  clinker  of 
solid  gold  for  about  lulf-ado^en.  These 
notions  are  a  trifle  inaccurate,  as  we  shall  see- 
As  is  the  iray  in  The  Wide  World  M.^uazine, 
the  articles  we  arc  lo  speak  of  arc  shown  from 
authentic  photographs  taken  from  the  actual 
objects.  Our  first  sj)ecimen  is  one  of  the  most 
curiouS.  It  is  a  very  little  mat,  made  of  grass, 
and  .t  is  an  example  of  tlic  oldest  existing  form  of 
African  currency  :  indeed,  the  use  of  these  mats 
is  now  almost  obsolete.  It  will  t>c  observed  that 
our  specimen,  by  constant  passing  from  hand  to 
lunj,  has  become  to  all  appoirancc  little  more 
than  a  tangk  of  dried  grass.,  though  the  weaving 


The 


is  still  distinguishable  in  the  centre,  l  he  natives 
call  this  sort  of  mat  the  "makuta,"and  it  is  known 
TO  have  been  in  use  as  coin  between  four  and  fiw 
hundred  years  ago.  With  an  income  of  thirty 
such  mats  a  week  a  native  of  the  Congo  can 
live  very  comfortably.  The  "makuta"  was  the 
ordinary  small  change  of  mat  currency— say  the 
shilling.  For  more  im[)ortant  payments  there 
was  a  mat  half-sovereign,  which  we  show  in  our 
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next  picture.  The  first-mentioned  small  mat  is 
again  photographed  just  under  the  half-soverdgn 
article  to  show  their  relative  sizes.  Apparently 
it  would  take  a  great  many  of  the  shillings  to 
make  a  half-sovereign,  but  the  value  of  the  larger 
mat  was  only  ten  of  the  smaller,  txrvTrthcless. 
To  the  average  man  of  business  it  would  appear 
as  though  the  most  profitable  occupation  to  be 
followed  in  the  Congo  must  he  the  cutting  up  uf 
mat  half-sovereigns  each  into  about  seventy  mat 
shillings.  This  large  mat  would  keep  a  man  for 
two  tiays,  and  leave  him  a  little  change  to 
carrv-  over. 

Now  we  come  to  the  workMamcd  cowrie  shells. 
Wc  perceive  that  they  are  shells  of  a  sort  long 
familiar  to  many  of  us  as  card  counters,  so  that  this 
country  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  wherein 
a  currenc)-  of  cuwries  has  been  fccogcused^ 
on  the  card  table,  at  any  rate.  Not  only  in 
the  Congo  have  these  shells  been  used  «s 
curr^^-nt  moiw,  but  also  in  India,  and  in  other 
(Kitts  of  Southern  Asia.  In  India  their  \-alue 
has  varied  from  about  ^.500  to  about  3,250  lo 
the  nipee  — from  which  it  will  be  Seen  that  an 
iJual  cunric  is  not  worth  a  v^st  deal  of 
M  money.  Still,  wlien  the  sbcUs  formed  the 
scandird  cuncncy  m  the  Congo^  eigbt  of  them 
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would  buy  a  fowl ;  and  c\^.^^  now,  wIk-ii  tlicy 
have  been  largely  displacfd  liy  rc^iular  coincj 
money,  a  fowl  may  bt  iHjuyhi  with  a  luuidrcd  of 
tlicin.  Many  KiikHsIi  iimisi-wivcs  would  be 
glail  to  know  wlierc  lo  buy  I'uwls  .ii  a  halfpenny 
a  piece  or  so  —which  is  what  (he  prirc  would 
work  out  at,  calculating  by  tho  rupee  t'<[uivaleni. 
(Jowrifs  have  betn  current  money  in  the  Congo 
ajniysi  as  lon^  as  the  mats  we  have  just  been 
considering ;  but  just  now  they  are  being 
di^TpIaccd  by  llic  rods  of  brass  wire  which 
we  shall  speak  of  later.  But  the  cowrie* 
maintain  their  place  as  ornamenis.  The 
natives  use  tlitm  for  de<"oraling  their  head 
gc.ir  and  .is  embellishments  to  the  harness 
of  their  horses  while  the  women  fasten 
them  on  iheir  yirdlcs  ;  buL  their  com^lon(.■^l 
use  is  in  the  form  of  a  necklci — a  use  to 
which  many  other  forms  of  primitive  money 
have  l)ten  put.  It  may  be  mcnti<me<l,  in 
passing,  that  alt  kinds  of  cowries  are  not  .so 
cheap  as  those  used  for  money-  Various 
rare  sjKxics  are  much  prized  by  roncholn- 
gisls  and  collectors,  and  as  much  as  J[,^o 
has  been  imid  for  a  iingle  shell  of  Cyfrnen 
princef^i. 

Common  salt,  by  the  way,  is  an  odd,  but 
a  ver)'  usual,  form  of  currency  in  the  t'ongo. 
Pretty  nearly  atiythtng  can  be  lioui;ht  with  salt 
in  that  region.  I'ive  tcaspoonfuls  will  huy  a 
fowl,  but  a  goat  would  en-it  fourteen  times  as 
much.  AnyiHKiy  anxious  to  inspect  a  photo- 
graph of  this  form  of  coinage  may  readily  obiuin 
OUL*  by  carrying  a  domestic  salKvllar  to  the 
photographer's. 

After  the  salt,  the  beads.  The  next  illustration 
i*;  from  a  photograph  of  a  itrin^  of  Ijeads,  blue 
in  colotir.  and  each  so  large  in  the  hole  as  to 
take  rather  the  form  of  a  ring,  as  may  l>e  well 
seen  from  the  two  end  beads  which  suspend 
the  string.  I'hese  beads  seem  to  have  lost 
much  of  their  cliarm  in  the  Congo,  pos- 
sibly from  the  corruplin;;  intluence  of  contact 
with  civilized  man,  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
parting  with  anything  valuable  in  exchange  for 
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gla.vs  licads.  Itul  tlicy  still  have  a  purchasing 
power  about  eijual  to  that  of  the  cowries. 
rhot  is  to  say,  a  hundTcd  will  buy  a  fowl— 
xvhich  bird,  by  the  way.  would  almost  seem  to 
be  a  son  ot  currency  itself,  in  ihc  Congo. 
But,  of  course,  the  beads  are  apt  to  varx-  in 
Mdue,  according  as  the  district  in  whichShcy 
nre  used  is  near  to  or  remote  from  civilization. 
In  some  unsophisticated  jiarts,  where  Ix^iria 
.ire  much  coveted,  a  hundred  might  possibly 
buy  a  slave,  if  the  market  in  slaves  happened 
to  be  depressed  and  overcrowded,  and  ready 
beads  were  "  tight." 

The  photo,  at  the  lop  of  the  next  page  is  of 
two  strings  of  beads  of  native  manufacture,  also 
used  as  money.  They  are  made  of  iron,  ami  each 
bead  may  t>e  held  to  rorresiwnd  with  a  [tcnny 
or  two  of  our  money,  as  expended  tn  lips.  Any 
small  personal  service  by  a  native  would  be 
rew.irderi  perhaps  with  one,  perhaj>s  with  two 
such  beads.  Tlie  whole  lot  here  rcpn:sented 
would  buy  a  supply  of  cassava  root,  from  which 
native  bread  is  made,  enough  to  supply  a  man 
with  food  for  nearly  four  weeks. 
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Almost  anything  in  the  sha(w  of  a  bead  may 
be  used  as  money  in  U'cst  .Africa  :  its  value, 
of  course,  depending  on  its  colour,  tpiallty, 
material,  siw,  and  other  circimi stances,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  state  of  civlliiiation,  or  the 
reverse,  prevailing  in  the  district  wherein  it 
might  bv  oiTV-re*i.  \  diamond  worth  ^'10.000 
in  lAindon  would  not  buy  one  hen's  egg  in 
West  Africa,  unless  it  were  bored  through  with 
a  hole.  For  how  else  is  the  recipient  to  string 
his  money  together  and  keep  it?  He  has  no 
pockets,  nor  even  any  trousers  lo  fix  them 
in.  So  he  wejirs  his  bead-money  in  strings 
round  his  neck  and  almut  his  head.  The 
privilege  of  weariiii;  the  beads  on  the  head  is 
one  of  honour;  and  a  sla\e,  though  he  may  wear 
as  many  as  he  can  get  about  his  neck,  is  n- — 
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allowed,  on  any  accounl.  lo  carry  iheni  aUout 
his  head.  Various. iribes  havev-arying  fancies  in 
beads.  Some  will  accept  none  bul  red  beads, 
some  none  but  blue  ;  others  will  insist  on  while 
beads  or  none  at  all,  while  others  still  "  go  blind  " 
on  black — which  the  iilM  tribe,  perhaps,  would 
refuse  lo  look  al.  In  our  sixth  photo>.'raph 
one  each  of  three  diverse  sons  of  beads 
may  be  distintjuished,  each  of  a  dtflerunt 
value.  That  to  the  right  is  a  red  olive  bead ; 
in  ihe  places  where  they  are  current  five  hundred 
will  buy  a  slave.  On  the  left  is  a  blue  pipe  beat!, 
and  these  arc  less  valuable.  It  takes  ten  of 
iheni  lo  buy  a  hen's  eg«.  The  centre  bead  is 
one  of  the  blue  ring  variety,  already  illustrated. 
'I'hcre  were  places  where  a  hundred  such  beads 
might  buy  a  slave.  The  |articular  bead  here 
phoiopraphed  was  one  actually  carried  ajid  used 
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by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley.  It  has  been  kindly  lent 
for  the  purposes  of  photographing  by  its  present 
owner,  the  Rev.  W.  Holinan  Bentlcy,  wlio  justly 
prizes  it  as  a  relic. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  salt  as  a  medium 


of  exchange.  Until  quite  lately,  at  the  nioutti 
of  the  Congo  Kiver  and  on  the  coast,  ihe  natives 
would  take  no  money  bul  gin.  Any  hungry 
man  who  sought  to  buy  a  diinier,  bul  who  bad 
no  bottle  of  gin,  had  to  remain  hungry  or  find 
the  gin.  Fishing-nets  have  also  been  used  in 
this  district  f<.pr  lite  purpose  of  coin,  but  natu- 
rally iht-ir  \alues  were  variable,  depending:  on 
many  lircunisunc-es — the  si»e  and  4]uality  of  the 
nets  chietly,  of  course.    . 

I'rom  these  forms  of  currency,  «i(«t  of  ihcm 
old,  and  some  falling  imo  disuse,  we  come  to 
others  more  recent  in  date.  The  subject  of  our 
nc.\t  illustration,  which  lo  a  slovenly  observer 
tnight  appc:u'  a  bjitlirdore,  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  a 
"shoka,'  and  ten 
shoka  make  one 
"iif^bele."  If  .in> 
further  infonna 
tion  seems  neces- 
sary it  may  be 
added  that  the 
shuka  is  made  of 
iron,  and  that  it 
will  buy  a  lisli  uf 
ten  or  twelve 
pounds  weight,  or 
a  large  bunch  of 
pLtntains.  Also,  it 
will  keep  a  blaek 
Mian  -  seiAani  for 
three  days,  or  a 
negro  Iwy  for  a 
week.  It  will  also 
knock  down 
either  the  man- 
servant or  the 
boy,  if  efficiently 
wielded,  and  this 
would   appear  lo 

be  its  only  use  in  addition  lo  its  legitimate  one 
as  coin.  Here,  indeed,  we  see  the  first  rude 
•ipproach  to  regular  "coin  of  the  realm,"  as  we 
know  iL  The  "shoka"  is  not  primarily  applicable 
to  uses  of  its  own,  ;is  are  the  beads,  the  mat,  the 
gin,  and  ihe  salt ;  it  is  money,  simply,  and  can 
be  used  as  nothing  eUe  unless  ii  be  smelted  and 
hammered  into  another  shape. 

As  we  have  said,  ten  shoka  make  one  ngbele ; 
and  here,  in  the  next  photograph,  is  the  ngbele. 
A  ngbele  is  not  a  boy  with  an  unduly  elongated 
kite,  as  a  hasty  observer  might  suppose.  The 
boy  is  simply  there  to  hold  up  the  ngbele,  which 
is  made  of  wrought  iron,  like  ihe  shoka.  The 
ngbele,  in  fact,  is  a  sort  of  Congo  five-pound 
note.  It  is  6fL  long,  which  is  large  for  a  bank- 
note ;  and  at  its  thickest  part  ,'4  in.  thick  -thick 
ior  a  banknote,  also.     Still,  it  can  be  bent  by 
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the  application  of  a  lillle  force, 
though  not  with  the  pleasant 
crackle  that  one  ijeLs  from  a  bent 
t'lve-pound  note  in  this  country. 
To  see  the  wcll-todo  natives 
— solemn  nij^i;ers  all— going  lo 
market  with  their  fivers  under 
their  arms  or  over  their  shoul- 
ders is  a  truly  inspiring  sight. 
In  any  active  dispute  over  a 
bargain  this  ponderous  nrlicle 
of  "spondutix"  would  Ih;  likely 
lo  prove  exceedingly  serviceable 
as  a  knock-down  argument; 
being,  indeed,  in  tli:it  respect, 
what  a  shameless  punster  might 
call  a  *'  coin  uf  'v.int.ige-"  A 
native  can  live  on  a  ngbele  for 
a  month,  thougli  proljably  any 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  word 
without  preparation  would  result 
in  his  leaving  oft  living  very  sud- 
denly. Ten  of  these  huyc  coins 
will  buy  a  large  canoe  35ri.  or 
-lofL  long.  The  ngbele  is  said  to 
be  the  only  Iive-])ound  note  en- 
tirely proof  ajtiiinsi  pickpockets. 

The  b^as^-h^;aded  nails  which  art  used  at 
home  lo  hold  down  the  coverings  of  chairs  to 
the  frame  are  now  current  coin  in  |iarts  of  West 
Africa.  Si\  o(  them  will  buy  a  fowl^not  a  dear 
fowl  at  the  price.     It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
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Hut  any  useful  manufactured 
article  is  usu-iMy  fretly  taken  in 
payment  in  the  Congo.  A  small 
table-knife,  for  instance,  will  buy 
two  fowls  ;  and  a  native,  if  he 
ga\c  you  eight  fowls  for  a  large 
gardcn-kntfc,  would  congratulate 
himself  on  striking  a  bargain. 
So  that  a  green  Uriton  might  be 
apt  to  think  it  a  goo<]  sjiecula- 
tion  to  start  out  with  a  roll  or 
two  of  calico,  half  a  crown's 
worth  of  penny  mirrors,  and  a 
bushel  of  nails  lo  slock  n  poultry 
farm. 

Jnst  now  a  small  red  seed  is 
all  the  rage  in  thow  parts,  liut 
the  prevailing  currairy,  which, 
as  already  hin'.ed,  is  ousting  the 
rowrie  ■  shell  and  other  early 
forms,  is  bniss  wire.  'I'hc  natives 
(ill  it  "ntaku,"'  but  the  average 
Englishman  dodges  the  word,  if 
IKJSwhIe.  The  brass  wire  go€S 
out  in  large  coils  of  a  hundred- 
weight or  so,  and  the  mission- 
aries cut  it  into  lengths  of 
about  ten  inches.  Our  photograph  shows  one 
of  these  lenglhs.  The  de:ir,  innocent,  un- 
tutored natives  used  lo  cut  off  little  bits  from 
the  ends  of  ihes**  lengths  ihus  getting  so  nnich 
the  better  uf  their  bargains  and  laying  up 
an  illicit  store  of  valujiblc  brass,  to  he  forged 
logeiher  into  bangles— which  arc  wealUi.  In 
other  words,  ihey  clipped  thctr  coinage,  just  as 
the  low  and  nicked  coin-sweater  of  civilization 
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inconsistency  of  African  standards  of  value  with 
our  own,  that  for  this  foivl,  valued  at  si\  brass- 
headed  nails,  one  would  have  to  pay  the  value 
of  fivepencc,  if  one  paid  in  liitte  jwriny  mirrors. 
These  last  art-  also  current  coin,  and  always  in 
demanil,  being  readily  excliangeabic  for  native 
money  at  the  price  of  one  shoka  per  mirrur, 

Clolh  is  a  thing  much  in  use  in  the  Congo 
as  a  purchasing  agent.  Here  is  an  appro.\imate 
table  of  values,  given  in  terms  of  fowls,  wluch, 
after  all,  would  seem  to  be  the  one  trust 
worthy  standard  of  value  in  West  Africa.  Of 
course,  the  values  of  the  various  sorts  of  stuff 
var)'  somewhat  with  different  tribes;— 

Ouc  yard  while  c3licu  =  five  luwK 
*?ni'  jiirit  coarse*  red  Aannct  =tcn  fowli, 
Ofw  yan!  N.(vy  IJue  ]mnl  -cigiit  f  mli. 
One  ynnl  Oxfunl  aliiilingstive  fuwls. 

Cheap  fowls  all,  again. 
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does.  But  the  guileless  little  game  was  stopped 
by  the  harsh  proceeding  of  weighing  the  lengths. 
The  wire  is  soft,  and  the  natives  convert  it 
into  all  sorts  of  small  articles.  They  bind  them 
round  walking  sticks  and  spears,  and  they  melt 
them  down  into  hairpins,  pipe-stems,  armlets, 
necklets,  and  anklets  ;  all  the>e  things 
being    of    e()ual    value    according   lo   weight, 
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and  .ill  evklcnixs  or  tlitir  uwncr's  wcnUli.  \\\: 
gixc  a  photojimph  of  two  uf  thesL*  armk-is.  'I'hev 
an-  ca&i  in  sdkl  chij*  iimuUl-s,  :ind  sunitrliiiK-^ 
chnM.-cl  and  iiu'isc-d  very  skilfully,  as  ii  iiuiy  U.- 
olwi-Tved  one  is  in  ilu-  ilUi'^tr.iiioti.  The  women- 
kiiui  of  tilt:  cliiffs  ;inti  rirli  int-n  weir 
these  tilings,  and  a  woman  will  c»ficii 
carry  about  on  her  p«.'ri>oi)  ioIU. 
351b.,  or  jolh.  wcighE  ui  these  brass 
rings  .nrul  ankles.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
terrihlo  impediment,  but  no  (ashion- 
able  belle  wciuld  care  to  Ik*  seen  with- 
out tlicni.  h  is  usual  to  wear  a  pieec 
of  rag  under  i!;^;  luwesl  liiij;  as  a  pn- 
lection  lo  the  skin  ;  but  notivith 
standing  tins,  ihc  heavy  brasK  ihafes 
fearfully,  and  starts  very  batl  ulcers. 
But  the  soman's  wealth  is  displayed 
by  this  "iijrt  of  jewellery,  and  she  pile< 
01)  every  bit  she  cr:in  possibly  get 
hold  of. 

A  boy  can  !)uy  his  day's  food  with 
four  or  five  of  the  brass  wire  rods, 
as  originally  i-iii  for  purposes  of  *"  ,  , 
coin.  Near  the  coast  .1  fowl  tost-i 
twenty-five  of  the  rods,  but  well  up  the  Congo 
River  three  roiis  wouUI  l>ny  one  ^another 
illuslnuion  of  the  difierint;  talues  In  different 
pans  of  the  country.  Slau-  trading-,  fortunately. 
i«  t^'ioj;  gradually  t>iip|irevsi.-il ;  but  not  so  lont; 
ago,  when  it  was  genernlly  reengnised,  you 
could  buy  a  nun  slave  Cor  two  hundred  of  these 


bits  of  wirr,  and  n  woman  for  a  Utile 
FerhaiK  each  (mccc  niay  be  valurd  roughly 
]x:nny— from  which  a  very  siniptc  operation  of 
arithmetic  will  indii-atc  the  value  put  upon  a 
Initnan  Ix-ing  in  the  Congo. 

Sometimes  other  manufai  lured  metal  articles 
arc  preferred  l»y  the  Congolese  before  ihcir  own 
brass  rods.  l-"ur  instance,  one  ini.ssionary  assured 
the  writer  that  he  ^ot  ten  latye  pino-applcs  in 
exelianite  for  a  common  iron  padlock  which 
could  iiavc  been  l>ought  anjivlure  in  l-jtgland 
for  tbrec|>cnte ;  and  the  seller  tif  the  pine-apples 
was  tvrtiin  ilial  he  had  got  altojielher  the 
iKtter  of  the  white  man  in  that  deal,  at  any  rale. 

tJf  course,  ntany  of  these  trant^artions  are  but 
a  *carrcly  modilied  form  of  U-.rter,  and  :  Imost 
any  generally  useful  thing  may  Ijc  used  in  the 
way  of  iroin  on  »x-casion.  Such,  for  instaiMX%  as 
the  very  ingenious  ilmiigli  simple  rat-trap  made 
in  the  parts  we  are  s[K-aking  of.  This,  by  ihc 
way,  is  interesting  enough  to  warrant  illustration. 
It  is  made  of  thin  strips  of  C!\\m:,  plaited.  A 
Kiit  of  some  sort  of  food  is  placed  in  the  closed 
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end,  and  llw  rat  forces  his  way  m  toward  it 

very  easily,  but  get  tack  again  he  cannot.  The 
more  he  .struggles  the  tighter  the  trap  grows. 
.Some  of  us  may  remember  a  once  po[)ular  toy  on 
a  precisely  ideniical  principle,  made  of  plaited 
rush.  It  was  easy  to  nist-rt  ilie  linger  in  this 
toy,  but  impossible  to  pull  it  away  a^in  by  force, 
.At  last  the  Congo  Stale.  otVidnlly  al  least, 
is  pro\ided  with  money  of  the  sort  used  and 
recogniseil  in  civilized  countries,  and  ihe  above 
illusiration  shows  this  money  in  its  various 
deiiomination.s.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  each  of 
the  four  copper  coins  is  pierced  with  a  hole. 
Tliis  is  because  the  natives,  having  as  yet  no 
jtockets,  persist  in  stringing  their  coins  round 
their  nc-ck-s,  like  their  beads  and  cowries.    
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■'.  wtrc  trekking  with  a  s{iati  of  oxen 
from  the  Transvaal  to  Angola,  and 
had  reached  the  Okoranga  River. 
Hltc  our  wagjion  had  broken  down, 
and  whilst  the  repairs  weic  in  pro- 
gress A  lion  had  caught  one  of  our  oxen.  One 
of  our  ihreu  Hottentot  boys  had  just  brought 
the  news  to  us.  The  sun  liad  barely  topped 
the  undulating  horizon,  and  (he  clear  cut  outline 
wa*;  last  enu-rying,  into  the  ha/e  and  shimmer 
which  hetokened  a  scorching  day.  ^Vc  had 
finished  our  tarly  coffee,  and 
were  now  jircparing  lo  re- 
venge the  loss  of  our  ox. 
As  it  was  Bob's  second  lion 
and  my  first,  he,  by  virtue  of 
his  experience,  directed  tlie 
process  of  venge;uice.  "  Come 
on,**  he  said. 

"Don't  talk  a.s  if  wc  were 
going  to  catch  a  train."  I  re- 
marked. "  Aren't  you  going 
to  wke  more  cartridges  ?" 

"  I've  got  three,  :tnd  lhere'.s 
only  one  lion,"  answered 
Bob. 

I  felt  that  a  Maxim  gun 
would  have  hi^en  a  comfort ; 
however,  stifiing  this  vain 
wish,  I  loaded  myself  with 
a  dozen  cartrtdgi-s  and  the 
heaviest  rifle  we  had,  and 
announced  rnvbclf  ready.  ^Ve 
had  not  far  to  go.  'I'hc 
Houentot  had  marked  doivn 
the  lion  and  its  prey,  and  we 
hoped  lo  be  in  lime  lo  ii|X)il  the  enemy's 
breakfast,  or  at  least  to  cause  some  inierruption 
thereto.  We  soon  entered  the  "  elephant  "' 
bush,  and  cautiously  followed  our  guide. 
There  was  a  strained  intensity  about  this  walk. 
which  may  seem  unaccountable  to  a  good 
many,  and  ridiculous  to  the  rest :  u  may 
have  been  a  unique  case  and  worth  going  into 
by  scientists,  or  it  may  have  simply  been  a 
case  of  fright  disguised  in  a  cloak  of  absorbing 
earnestness  and  sinking  determination.  How- 
fver,  we  presently  came  lu  a  gmssy  o|K'n  ".pace. 


h'tfin  ii  i'liJt^  fy 


on  the  edg'.-  of  which  the  boy  stopped  and  lold 
us  the  lion  was  close. 

"Shake  him  up,"  said  Bob. 
I  thought  this  extremely  silly.  We  were  not 
drj\iiig  partridges.  I  fervently  hoped  die  Iray 
would  not  up>el  or  irritate  the  Itoti  by  shaking 
him  up.  It  was  not  my  idea  of  lion  lumttng  at 
all,  and  I  s;iid  in  a  low,  impressive  voice, 
"  i>on'l  spoil  sport.  Bob"  :  lo  whiih  he  replied, 
"  Roi !  "  (He  often  used  ilrnt  rude  word  to  me, 
He  had  bet'n  six  weeks  longer  in  the  country 
than  I  had.)  'M.ook  here," 
continued  he,  *'>ou  shall  have 
first  shot.'' 

"  We've   got   to    linti   him 
first."  I  murmured. 

Just  then  the  Ilottcnt»it 
crept  l>ack  and  tuld  us  he  had 
located  ihe  lion  about  thirty 
yards  off:  th.it  it  was  feeding 
on  nur  ox.  and  refused  to 
be  -■■haken  up.  1  ihoughl  it 
ijiiite  proper  of  the  beast  to 
iibjrct  I()  thi.s  rac-and-lerrier 
M\  If  of  amusement :  it  seemed 
to  me  so  undignihed  in  lion 
himting.  But  Bob  was  hot 
inclined  to  treat  the  Icing  of 
die  forest  with  inucli  courtesy. 
"  |j/y  pig,"  he  muttered, 
.Tiul  Straightway  made  f<»r  the 
spot  indicated  by  the  boy. 
The  grass  was  knee  deep,  and 
fomied  a  patch  of  about  half 
an  acre  hi  extent.  We  went 
on  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
and  I  began  to  hear  ominous  rustlings  all 
round.  Then  the  boy  stopped  and  pointed 
to  a  spot  in  advance  of  us.  Wc  looked  in  that 
direction,  and  whilst  we  iituod  listening,  agr:uing 
kind  of  noise  with  a  twang  in  it  was  distinctly 
audible,  tloiny  on  a  few  >it-ps  we  distinguished 
amid  the  grass  the  hind  legs  of  .^^  ox,  hoofs 
upiiermust,  waving  in  the  air,  and  hatf-a  dozen 
|kiees  farther  disclosed  the  situation  entirely. 
Tlwre  was  our  dead  beast  extended  on  its  back, 
and  between  its  hind  legs  l.iy  the  lion  ft 
on  llie  vital  jxirts  of  the  poor  animal. 
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At  first  wc  on!)'  saw  the  lion's  shoulders,  on 
account  of  its  htrad  Ix-ing  luw  down  ;  hut  Bob 
shouted,  "  del  up,  you  thieving;  villain,"  I 
thought  Boll  was  nuid.  iSlowly  thr  hniti.-  rais«;d 
its  head  and  ioolccd  at  us.  It  was  nut  a  talcing 
face,  nor  was  it  cxattiv  a   fiaiidsoine  one-     It 


in  case  the  lion  looked  up  and  thouj^ht  of 
inquiring  into  my  business.  I  kept  my  rifle 
close  to  my  leg  too ;  in  fact.  I  went  out  of  my 
nay  to  keep  the  situation  peaceful.  In  a 
minute  or  two  the  lion  did  look  up — and  at  me 
I  smile<l  ;   the    lion  returned    the  salutation — 


was  recking  mth  blood,  and 
from  its  jaws  hung  |>ortions  of 
torn  flc-sh,  which  it  was  trjing  to 
secure  more  effectually  by  work- 
ing its  tongue  round  the  out- 
side of  its  huge  mouth.  But  it 
did  not  exhibit  much  surprise  or  curiosity  nlmut 
us.  A  sUijht  glitter  in  its  eyes,  and  a  deep  bum 
with  a  Uinjo  disconj  in  ii,  was  all  the  brute 
thought  netvssary  for  the  occasion,  and  then 
down  went  its  great  head  again.  I  felt  the 
snub,  and  Bob  said  something  about  a  lion's 
cheek  taking  the  cake,  but  I  was  beyond  modern 
proverbs  now,  and  looked  upon  this  horrid 
animtl  as  a  |x:rsonal  enemy. 

It  was  veryannoj-ing  to  be  made  to  feel  small 
by  a  hon  in  such  a  tilthy  condition.  We  didn't 
gel  a  roar  or  h.ilf  a  one,  nor  had  he  taken  the 
trouble  to  lash  his  tail ;  he  had  mdeed  barely 
acknowledged  uur  pruaeiiLe,  and  then  gone  on 
with  his  meal  like  a  company  promoter.  It 
wasn't  lion  like— at  Icisi,  nut  Suoi  Lion  like.  1 
could  see  Bob  was  very  nnirh  annoyed  at  being 
eoitsidcred  such  small  frj-.  He  said  he'd  go 
round  and  gc!  a  Hank  shot,  and  told  mc  m  stay 
where  I  was  and  not  let  him  pass  roe ;  whilst 
the  boy  was  ^enI  round  to  the  other  flank  to 
chuck  a  s{>car  at  him.  So  Jt  lodced  as  though 
Mr.  Lion  was  to  be  inierrupieti.  and  possibly 
annoyed  too.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his 
breakfast,  making  a  tu.sty  noise  as  he  did  m. 
Bob  and  the  "  Toitie  "  departed,  and  left  mc 
standing  i-ery  quiet,  and  trying  to  look  amiable 
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sonicwh.it  grimly,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a 

return  all  the  same.     1  felt  .1  kind  of  nxxfern 

.\ndrocles. 

It  was  somewhat  tr}'ing  to  hang  on  to  one  set 
smile,  but  kindness  costs  nothing  in  cases  of 
this  sort.  As  I  was  considering  whether  it 
would  be  safe  or  nice  to  speak  pleasantly  and 
give  the  smile  a  rest,  a  spear  whizred  just  ahon 
the  lion's  head,  transfixed  the  left  hind  I^  of 
the  ox,  and  stuck  there.  That  Hottentot  had 
destroyed  the  situation.  Where  was  Bob  and 
his  flank  movement  ?  'I'fae  hon  looked  at  the 
ifui\'enng  sjicar,  and  the  expression  on  hts 
faLV  changed  to  one  of  annoyance,  with 
a  tinge  of  sadness.  I  read  his  thoughts. 
Me  was  dtsappuinled  with  me.  He  connected 
me  with  that  spear,  and  put  me  down  as  a 
humbug. 

This  was  t'exing.  because  it  was  so  true 
however,  sentiment  on  each  side  had  gone,  more 
lunicularly  when  a  second  spear  went  through 
the  lion's  fore~paw.     L'p  went  his  head,  and  a 
snarl  of  such  intense  uialigaiiy  came  from  him, 
that  ahiiost  before  I  knew  it  l  h.\d  sent  a  bullet 
at  him.  which  went  through  the  loo^e  skin  at  the  ^m 
baek  of  his  neck.     I  simvd  to  hit  ;ust  behind  ^H 
the  car,  and  can't  to  thn  day  detcnnir»e  why  I  ^i 
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not  kill  that  lion.  I  forget  what  excuse 
I  nude  afterwards;  it  tt-as  a  fairly  good  one, 
I  know.  We  were  now  in  for  it,  and  no  inislakc. 
The  wounded  Iwast  was  in  a  horrid  temper 
about  one  thing  and  nnuther.  It  sprang  oiiC>  so 
as  to  gel  a  clear  idea  cf  the  situation,  and 
seemed  to  gather  impressions  that  I  was  at  ihc 
root  of  Ihc  whole  Inisincss.  I  wasn't  smiling 
now. 

At  this  moraenu  however,  it  t.;iu>;hl  sight  of  the 
Tottie,  who  wanted  to  get  his  spear  out  of  the  le;; 
rtftheoxiandwho  was  dodging  uroiind  in  a  highly 


W'e  followed  as  guiikly  as  possible -I  thought 
this  was  really  something  like  lion  hunting, 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  very  best  traditions 
of  my  youth.  In  n  minute  or  two  the  beast 
stop|jed,  dropped  the  man.  and  gripped  him 
afresh  hy  the  up|K:r  [wrt  of  the  left  ami,  gnawing 
it  and  sucking  the  blood.  We  heard  the  horrid 
ciunching  of  bone  above  the  siiai'ling  and 
.snuffling.  Bob  said,  "  I  may  hit  the  nigger, 
but,  hs'd  be  killed  anyway,  .so"— A<iff^/  A 
rattling  good  shut,  smashing  its  way  into  the 
lion's  skull. 


suspiCTOus  manner.  His  behaviour  caused  the 
lion  to  reverse  his  jud<;iiient  of  me  ;  he,  a^  il 
Were,  bound  me  over  to  keep  the  |K'flcc  for  a  few 
minutes,  whil-si  be  attended  to  the  'I'ottie's 
affairs.  That  meant  a  lash  of  the  tail,  a  deep 
growl,  a  crouch,  and  a  spring.  In  mid-air,  a 
bullet  from    Bob    broke    his    fore  [xiw,   or  the 

•  nigger's  skull  would  have  lieen  sritaslied  in,  hard 
as  it  was.  Instead,  however,  of  this  happening, 
llic  Hon  came  ftill  bounce  against  the  unfortu- 
nate man,  and  crushed  him  to  the  ground. 
•  There  ihey  got  mixed  up  in  a  struggle,  which 
was  much  too  one-sided. 

Not  a  sound  came  from  the  black  clup,  but 
the  lion  was  humming  a  nasty  tune.  IJob  and 
I  fired  ;  the  smoke  hung  law— ^Ye  rushed  to  get 
clear  of  it,  uiid  saw  the  hot)  limping  on*  into  the 
hush  with  the  man  in  his  mouth,  lie  had 
seized  him  by  the  hip,  and  every  few  seconds 
gave  him  a  vicious  shake. 
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It  was  all  over  :  the  huge 
Ittast  lifted  itself  up,  its  mouth 
half  ojjened,  and  then  the 
lifeless  mass  collapsed.  We 
pulled  the  body  clear  of  the 
poor  Hottentot,  and  found  hitu  lertihly  mauled. 
Hob  look  liini  in  Iwiid,  and  managed,  with  odds 
and  ends  of  garments,  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
alter  which  we  got  him  to  the  waggon.  He 
lived  three  days,  and  spent  most  of  that 
lime  telling  the  other  two  how  il  all  happened. 
He  seemed  to  feel  no  |Xiin,  and  Hob  said  he 
was  doing  nicely.  Hut  the  next  morning,  when 
we  were  at  our  coffee,  we  were  told  casually  that 
he  was  dead.  Il  appeared  that  he  had  somehow 
started  the  bleeding  again,  and  had  refused  to 
allow  us  to  be  c.illed  :  so  the  [hmjt  fellow  lay 
there  in  the  darkness  and  let  his  life's  blood  go 
from  him  till  his  life  went  too.  Bob  said  he 
could  have  brought  him  through  if  he  liad  been 
called,  but  I  said  I  didn't  think  it  possible, 
because  the  bones  were  so  crushed,  and  one 
couldn't  set  crushed  bones.  Bob,  as  usual, 
wlien  I  ventured  an  opinion,  remarked,  "  Rot '  " 
And  so  ended  the  adventure. 
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II.— -Run   Amok. 

Bv  Mks.  a.  k  Donaldson. 

Related  to  the  authoreis  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bat-rant,  an  official  of  the  Britiih  North  Borneo  CompxnyT 
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Tin:  rnllowinji;  is  an  account  of  an  en- 
CQunit'r  I  h.id  with  a  Itajow,  or  (jimtc. 
which  nearly  tost  mt;  my  life.  Tlwse  Unjows 
arc  ;i  \x\W  of  sm.iU  tmtlcrs,  wlin  \^o  up  and 
down  ihe  river  and  aloiii;  the  cuast ;  ibcv  arc, 
for  the  most  jxirt. 
little  better  ilian 
bloodthir-jly  pirates. 
and  a  riitfiatiiy  and 
unscrupulous  iK't  at 
thai.  The  siX'nir  is  a 
district  on  the  Lilmk 
River,  about  eight 
hours  by  ste-am  launch 
from  Sandakan,  in 
British  Nnnh  linrneo. 

One  day  I  was 
silting  in  my  office 
doing  business,  with 
a  lot  of  natives  all 
rounrl  nie.  when  I 
saw  a  iKiai  Jj^'iiig 
down  the  river  in 
front  of  my  bun- 
galow ;  it  wa-i  drift- 
ing    about      in      an 

aimless  sort  of  way,  as  ihmigh  no  one  were 
steerin;;  or  in  charge  of  it.  I  sent  a  policeman 
to  stop  it,  and  find  out  what  it  was  doinji  there. 
The  man  retunje<I  bringing  with  him  the  owner, 
one  of    thciu  Uajovvs.      He   would    give    no 


?satisfactnrj'  account  of  himself,  but,  b 
dint  of  cross-examination,  I  eventtinlly  eticitet 
fruiii  hiiu  the  information  that  he  had  nmrdei 
two  men  in  the  tnt«.-rior,  giving  as  hi.s  excuse  To 
the  crime  that  it  had  been  committed  in  sdf 
defence. 

I  ordered  him  to  be  detained  until  I  could  gc 
and  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  was  sent  inl 
fiistody  to  his  boat  to  fetch  the  weapons  withi 
which    he   had  dc«ie    the    deed.       He    brought; 
Iheiu  up  to   uiy  hou.se,  and  laid  ihem  on  the- 
lalile  before    nic     They   were,    firstly,   a  SuUi 
parang,   broad  and   flat   like  a  butcher's  knife; 
and.  .secondly,  .i  kris,  or  sliarp  sword,  alMUl  a 
yard  in  letij^th.     They  looked  well  suited  to  the 
piir|ia.sc-  for  vvliii  h  they  had  \*ts-x\  used, 

'I'hree  days  Inter  1  started  up  the  river  in  myJ 
[>o1ice  -  btKit,  taking  witli  me  my  five  Dyak] 
policemen,  and  the  Bajow  murderer,  n-hosc' 
Weapons,  with  those  of  my  men,  were  concealed] 
from  hus  sight.  My  prisoner  was  handcufTed, 
aiui  sit  beside  nie  under  the  awning  formed  ofj 
^T(//iiM.f,  or  matting,  which  covered  my  end  ri\ 
tile  Ik).iL     Thi-re   was   no  attap  over  the  rent  nf ' 


it,  it  having  Iwen  removed  (o  allow  ilje  men  lo 
pole ;  and  1  thea-fore  gave  my  prisoner  shelter 
from  the  smi  alongside  me.  I  did  not,  however, 
altogether  relish  the  con ipaniu mill ip  of  such 
questionable  character. 
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Al  mid-day  we  stopped,  in  order  ibat  the  men 
mighl  go  ashore  to  prepare  their  oivn  ffxid 
and  a  meal  for  inc.  When  it  was  a-ady,  I 
ordered  the  Itajow  to  ^ct  behind  the  awning, 
so  that  1  might  eat  in  privnry.  Hi-  replied  that 
lie,  too,  was  liiingry.  I  fMjijlcd  a  pine-apple  and 
gave  him  half  of  it,  which  he  devoured  at  once. 
By  that  time  the  men  had  cooked  their  food,  and  1 
told  the  Rnjow  he  might  jnin  them,  where  ihey 
were  squatting  down  eating,  about  fifteen  yards 
away.  He  x<^l  out  of  the  brjot,  and  went  lo 
(hem :  but.  to  my  ^surprise,  returned  again 
almost  immediately,  having  hareiy  tasted  a 
mouthful  of  rice. 
I  h-id  warned 
my  men  that  he 
might  prove 
dangerous  aiul. 
as  they  left  the 
boat,  they  took 
the  precaution" 
of  hiding  their 
guns,  and  his 
weapons  also. 
under  some  kuJ- 
janjss  close  liy. 
imagining  that 
ho  had  not  <iefn 
this  ticing  dune. 
Hut  when  the 
Hajow  went  to 
the  river lo  wash 
his  hands  after 
eating,  he  muvt 
have  caught 
sight  of  ihe 
weapons  in  passing. 
nily  came,  for  the 
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a  comical  sight,  which,  even  in  such  a 
lerrihic  emergency,  made  me  smile.  But  the 
Bajow  soon  turned  and  eaine  stmight  at  me, 
and.  for  a  shott  distant  c.  I  also  wheeled  and  ran 
aw.iy.  Hui  it  was  only  to  enable  me  lo  get  a 
good  grasp  of  my  gun,  so  that,  ju*it  as  he  came 
up  lo  me,  I  faced  him  swiftly,  and  with  the  butt 
end  of  it  stnick  him  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
liead.  The  shock  knocked  him  down,  and  ihe 
impetus  was  so  great  thai  I  felt  heavily  on  the 
top  of  him.  Graiiping  both  his  hands,  I 
grappled  with  him,  my  face  pressed  against  his 
head.     Thus  interlocked,  we  struggled  desper- 

a t e t y  in  the 
water,  which 
was  there  rather 
more  than  a  foot 
dti'p.  He  man- 
aged lo  give 
me  no  fewer 
than  eleven 
wounds  during 
those  few  fear- 
ful minutes,  but 
so  keen  was 
the  figbl,  that 
I  did  not  even 
notice  them. 
At  last  my 
men     came     to 
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't  imn,'cic  Mru  a  rneMitsDwo  ot^n  it%  iim  iikaii. 


And  presently  his  op[»ortu- 
I  ty.iks    had    loosened    his 
handcufls  to  enable  him  to  use  his  hands. 

As  the  man  crawled  back  into  the  Ijuat,  I 
said  lo  him  :  — 

"  How  is  lhi.t?  You  told  mc  you  were 
hungry,  but  you  don't  eat  I "  And  he  replied, 
laconically  : — 

"Satisfied,  Tuan  "  (masti-r  or  lord.) 

The  next  moment  he  suddenly  sprang  from 
the  boat,  and  armed  himself  with  parang  and 
kris-  Then  rushing  at  the  scntrv,  lie  cut  die 
jjoor  fellow  down  before  he  txiuld  do  anything 
lo  defend  himself.  Sei/intj;  my  rifle,  which  by 
by  my  side  —it  was  unfortunately  not  loaded,  so 
that  I  euuld  not  fire,  and  so  sto|}  him  at  once 
I  jumped  into  tlie  water  towards  where  my  men 
were  vainly  endeavouring  to  arm  themsfbes; 
but  their  eonsternation  wa-*  so  great  tl\ai  they 
did  nol  seem  to  know'  where  to  find  their 
guns.  Heyorid  them  I  could  see  my 
Chinese  boy  running  for  his  life,  his  pig-tail 
flying  out  straight  behind  him   like  a  stick— 

Vol.  il'40. 


^^'      my     assistance ; 
they    dragged 
^91^^^^^^  me    off    with 

'^:^^i  difficulty  and 

left  the  Bajow 
deod.  His  skull 
had  l>cen  fractured  wlien  I  struck  htm  with 
my  gun  :  but,  in  vpite  of  that,  he  had  fought 
like  a  tiger,  until  my  men  finished  him  in  iheir 
efforts  to  set  me  free.  They  tarried  me  l>ack  to 
the  boat  and  brought  me  to  my  house.  It  was 
then  found  that  a  tobacco  estate  lainich  had  just 
arrived,  so  I  was  transferred  on  Itoard  at  oiicc 
and  taken  straight  away  to  Sandakan  as  soon 
as  the  manager  of  the  estate  had  alieiided 
to  my  wounds.  My  men  liad  already  ilone  all 
the)'  could  in  this  n-six.'Ct,  and  their  eare  was 
not  unnecessary,  for  two  of  my  wounds  were 
serious.  One  gash  had  laid  open  the  side  of  my 
right  hand  from  finger  lo  wrisl,  ihc  other  cutting 
along  my  chin,  so  that  if  it  had  Inrcn  half  an 
inch  lower  down,  tt  must  liave  been  fat.il,  for  it 
would  have  gone  clean  across  my  throat.  'I'hc 
Uyaks^  by  the  w.iy,  have  a  curious  preference 
for  binding  up  wounds  with  red  cloth,  so  that 
ihc  patient  shall  not  be  alarmed  by  seeing  too 
much  blood- 
It  was  a  narrow  escape  frn*  me,  and  not  the 
onlv  one  I  have  had. 
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III.— Barrs  Bagh, 

IJV    M\k'.\kI.T    C.     S.     Makshalu 
How  a  lady  left  in  a  bungalow  by  herself  attacked  and  killed  single-handed  a  huge  man- 


ning tiger. 


<>\i.  'li  ihc  liott'jst  flays  of  IrKli-i  -.  hot  season 
v.;r,  'lr;r/.i)ii<  to  a  '.lo->';.  I  iiroij;.'liOiU  th':  day  tli'; 
h<-a(  Ijri'l  h'-':ii  ojii)ri:Siiv';  .nifl  ';v»,T[K»W'.TinL'.  and 
Ml  ill':  late  afl<;rfiooii  ili'Ti;  wen;  no  sif^iis  <;itlii;r 
o(  r:jiri  or  ol  a  'ooliri;^  \iTi-:/.ti.  'Wv.  <  rr'jjjurs 
Mirroiiii'lin;;  tli<;  hnriyalow  Wf.-n;  drooniii^;,  and 
■  v'rii  til"  U'lU.iIly  st.il'-ly  [;altiis  looked  laii;.'iii(]. 
I,v<;ryll(in;^  (jiit  iif  rl(,r,r-.  \v;is  riioljotili--s,  ;is  if 
|(araly/.'|  \>y  tlii.-  -.fitlin;;  atmO'iili'  re.  *'  Kaiii, 
tain,  lain.''  was  tin-  universal  ':ry  oltliirsly  .\;iliiri:, 

Al  this  time  We-  hveii  away  np  in  the  North 
I'rovinf '-s,  fully  lwi:rily  tnil'S  heyond  the  Mission 
Ma  linn  of  Kliana;^liaL,  tin:  nilssionaries  tin -re 
Iieitij4  our  n(;;irest  white  ni'i;^lih'inrs. 

Kound  ns  r^n  trvery  side  was  jinif^le,  slreliihin:; 
as  far  as  the  r-ye  eonld  see,  'io  the  west  could 
he  seen,  in  hri^ht  wtalher,  Ihi:  rjear,  sh.iip, 
snow  iTowned  peaks  ot  the  inonntairis  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  away.  Our  heautiful 
white  l(un'.;alow,  which  always  looked  so  elean 
anrl  coni  almost  liiddeii  in  a  we;dth  ol  fom-, 
and  (^aily  coloured  creepers,  and  surionnd'-d  liy 
rhododeiidruns,  a/ah-.-is,  and  oth'-r  tlowirin^ 
shnihs  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  lillie  native  \illa^e  of  Sa;^n;d. 

My  hrotlier  was  in  ( lovt'rnnienl  sir\ier.  and 
die  week  pn-viously  he  hail  ri-ici\i(i  notice  lo 
meet  :i  State  nfticial  at  Kliana;;lj;U.  Me  had 
yone  with  a  company  of  natives,  takirij;  with 
him  his  f;un.s  and  doL;s.  in  ord-T  on  the  way 
h.iek  lo  try  and  rid  the  niij;lil)(iuih(>nd  uf  its 
teiror,  a  man  eating  ti;^er. 

"  Saliih,"  said  (Ihadda,  oiu-  ut  our  nun,  "  ni'.n 
llotta  Siiif-annn,  a  \illaj;e  two 
,.ii\  (hiur  miles)  oft",  there  one 
Ihura  Ita^h  ''  ("haj;h  "  nuaus 
Itj^er)  "  who  kill  plenty  men  :  \\v 
ate  one  old  woman  yesterday. 
lie  has  an  evil  spirit,  sahih,  lor 
ihoufih  all  shikaniu-n  andvillai;e- 
|>eopli'  plenty,  [ilenlv,  lookini;. 
in'\i'r  ran  fmtl  liiui.  }l'i> /■ii/i,i 
.  'ti'f  //]■  (he  is  a  \ir\  ^reat 
thief,  sir)." 

T  hat     was    ("  ha  d  das 
account. 

Ini|uiiv  iniire  lli.ui  suhstan 
tiali'd  the  accusations  made 
aii.iinst  the  teirihle  lUirra 
Il.li;h.  .u\v\  it  was  found  that, 
not  onlv  was  he  a  i;ieai  thief, 
hut  a  wholcs.de  mindcn-r  to 
ho>I.  1  uikiiij;  .imoniist  du' 
d-ns,-  l.uisluv.'itd  that  slanted 


the  iu;^hway,  he  had  within  the  last  six  months 
s'.i/'.d  and  devouFLd  the  amazing  number  of 
forty  of  the  inliahitanls— sixteen  of  whom  were 
"runnini' i>o~t[nen."  Over  and  over  again  be 
had  snatched  the  cattle-watchers,  leaving  the 
(..tt!-:  untuU' lied.  'I'iie  natives  were  of  the 
opini'-ii  ili.it  it  W.TS  of  little  use  seeking  him,  as 
|j'-  ;e-.'  r  r-.m  lined  two  niyhls  at  the  same  place. 
M\  iiTotlj'  r,  how-.ver,  was  dctcrniined  that  these 
.lAinl  devastations  should  conic  to  an  end,  and 
h'-  ill'  f'  f'lre  organized  the  hunt  to  Uike  place  on 
liii  way  li.ii  k  from  Rhanaghat. 

So  he  departed,  and  I  was  left  alone — alone  io 
inv  little  home  u|)  among  the  hills.  Kearlknew 
not,  so  ac(  ustomed  had  I  grown  to  the  sights 
and  sijiiiids  of  jun,^le  life,  liut  on  this  the 
tliird  e\rning  of  his  absence,  I  began  to  feel 
loiK-ly,  and  the  extreme  lieat  made  me  rather 
[H.-rvinis  i[ito  the  bargain. 

1  had  fniished  my  home  letters  ere  dusk,  and, 
with  a  yawn,  1  ilrank  llic  cupof  welcome  chakwa 
(coffee)  which  liara,  the  ayah,  brought  me.  1 
then  retired  to  my  r(.)oni,  and  was  soon  in  bed. 
How  hot  it  was!  I  have  been  in  what  are  con- 
si<hre<I  warmer  ]iarls  uf  India  since,  but  never 
ha\e  I  e\|ierieneed  lieat  like  that  which  pre- 
vailed thai  night.  My  bahy-sistcr  lay  in  her 
little  eoi  by  mv  bedside,  and  her  regular  breath- 
ing soon  made  nie  feel  drowsy.  The  fragrance 
of  tlie  rosi.'s  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  Iwaring  a  train 
of  pleasant  ineniories.  and  visions,  happy  visions, 
of  the  dear  hoiiK'-fulks  away  in  England  floated 
before  ini'  till  1  was  almost  asleep. 
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Suddenly  a  big  gadai  (tilack  bat)  landed  o>i 
my  mosquito  net.  I  started,  and  sat  up  in  bed 
shaking  all  ovi-r.  When  I  discovered  the  cause 
of  alarm  1  felt  foolish.  Black  bats  wi:rc  quite 
>mmDn,  fiut  my  ncrvousnws  at  seeing  them 
K  most  w/icommon. 

I  by  iKick  on  my  pillow  again  and  listened  to 
ic  eerie  noises  of  the  jackals  holding  festival  in 
jic  jungle,  and  the  occasional  screeches  of 
ild  birds.  I  lay  awake  till  it  was  quite  dark — 
Je  jKculiar  darkless  of  an  Indian  night.  All 
still,  savu  fur  the  low,  steady  snoring  of 
i.ira,  tlic  ayah,  whose  dusky  form  I  could  make 
out  lying  on  a  mat  just  beyond  my  dressing- 
room  door.  Through  the  muslin  curtains  of 
tlic  sitting-room  doorway  I 
saw  Bruno,  the  mastiff,  fast 
asleep,  and  his  presence  there 
gave  me  a  feeling  of  stcurity. 


pioclnimed  that  the  beast  liad  entered  the  room. 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  peered  through  the 
curtains.  Bruno  also  had  lea(>ed  up,  bvil  only 
to  meet  his  doom.  What  met  my  gaze  fairly 
stupefied  me  with  horror.  There  crouched  a 
tiger  of  immense  size  !  In  his  blazing  eyes  was 
a  gleam  of  what  seemed  to  me  im^anity.  His 
magnificc-ntly  coloured  body  was  motionless, 
and  his  tail  moved  rcstle-ssly  to  and  fro  with  an 
almost  fascinating  regularity.  He  gave  a  grovrl 
of  satisfaction,  and  springing  forward,  had  in  a 
moment  crushed  poor  Biuno's  skull  beneath  his 
deadly  paw.  Seizing  the  mastiff  by  the  back  he 
shook  him  as  a  cat  shakes  a  mouse,  then  with 
his  clavrs  slit  up  the  neck,  and  drained  the 
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shrubber)',  then  a  soft,  gliding  movement  among 
the  bushes  below  the  veranda.  I  wa.s 
thoroughly  nwake  now,  and  listening  intently. 
The  sound  ceased  as  suddenly  .'\s  it  came,  and 
then  after  a  short  intcr\'al  was  heard  again.  It 
seemed  to  me  now  like  the  trt-ad  of  some  heavy 
animal.  Could  any  of  the  bullocks  have  broken 
loose?  No,  that  was  not  likely.  I  w.-iittrd, and  in 
a  minute  he.nd  a  terrific  thud  on  the. siamgroom 
vc-nnda,  whirh  seemed  to  shake  the  wliole 
house.  The  .inmial,  whatever  it  was,  w;;s  evidently 
bent  on  mischief.  The  shattering  and  splinter- 
of  glass  and  the  reading  of  curtains  next 


^^uf  gl: 


blood.  The  tiger  then 
carried  him  to  (he  centre 
of  the  room,  and  lying 
down,  conunenccd  slowly 
to  devour  him.  I  heard 
tlie  crunching  of  bones 
and  the  smacking  of  those 
terrible  lip:>,  and  1  turned 
away  with  horror  and 
nausea.  I  nearly  fainted  ;  but  one  gl.mce  at 
the  little  crib  fortified  and  nerved  me.  I  must, 
if  possible,  trj'  and  save  my-sclf  for  the  sake  of 
my  brother  and  dear  lionie  folks,  and  noi  only 
myself,  but  also  my  helpless  hahy-sister  and  the 
retinue  of  faithful  servants. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  the  servants  were 
called  and  informed  of  the  situation,  a  lanic 
would  ensue,  the  beasi  would  be  roustd,  and 
death  would  be  the  certain  and  s|Hx-dy  fate  of 
at  least  some  of  us.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do.  and  that  I  must  do  alone.  In  a  drawer 
uf    my   brother's   dressing-table    lay  a    loaded 


revolver.  If  I  could  but  get  thnt,  and  use  it 
rightly  '.  I  knew  nothing  of  firearms,  Ijiit  [  had 
an  idea  that  revolvers  could  only  be  used  when 
near  the  object  aimed  at  I  shuddt-rcd.  Could 
I  approach  that  anful  beast  ?     I  clenched  my 


death-agony,  and  staining  the  white  palm-mat 
with  Ills  blood.  I  stepped  on  one  side  and 
fired  again— this  time  behind  the  ear.  A 
slight  tremor  passed  over  his  limbs,  and 
then  all  vr^  stilL     Burnt  Ragh,  the  man-cater, 


"  I  ITirfKU  UK  UXI  WUI  AMI!  riHEU  AflAiV.- 


teeth  and  sofiiy  rroswd  the  room.  [  was  cold 
now  —  cc'Id  as  ihc  beautifully  plated  revolver 
which  I  drew  from  the  drawer. 

N'tTving  myself  I  crossed  the  room,  ]ias.sed 
ihrougli  the  curtained  doorway,  and  in  a 
moment  strwd  behind  llie  nioriarLh  of  ihe 
jungle,  who  was  now  statHliiig  finishing  the 
horrid  remains  of  the  firnt  course  of  his  feast. 
What  would  the  second  course  be  ?  He  was 
evidently  an  old  animal  and  rather  dcpf,  or  he 
must  have  heard  my  movements,  quiet  though 
they  were.  Now  or  never !  I  levelled  the 
revolver,  look  aim,  and  fired  at  the  back  of  his 
head.  W'hh  a  ronr  like  thunder  he  turned  and 
prepared  to  spring.  I  fired  another  shot,  which 
must  have  entered  his  neck  ;  then  another 
hurried  one,  whicli  seemed  to  penetrate  farther 
down.  When  llie  smoke  cleared  away,  I  s;iw 
him   rolling  over  and    over,    writhing    in   his 


(vas  dead  and  his  victims  avenged.  I  liad  accom- 
plished unwittingly  what  my  brother  luid  failed 
TO  do.  'Iliese  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind» 
and  then  f  seemed  to  fade  away. 

I  remembered  no  more  till  1  awoke  in  the 
centre  of  an  e.scited  group  at  Khanaghal, 
whiihi-r  the  kindly  natives  had  carried  me,  all 
iliose  twenty  miles. 

U'hen  I  returned  home,  a  month  later,  I  was 
met  liy  a  Iwnd  of  villa!;ers,  headed  hy  Chadda, 
who  in  the  name  of  the  people  prcwnted  me 
with  the  skin  of  Hurra  iJagli,  which  they  had 
carefully  cured  fur  me,  anJ,  underneath  ihc 
veranda  they  stood  and  sang,  in  their  quaint 
style  :  - 

BiitT'i  liagh  if-  (lead,  sii»i;  O  Korimla  tttc  : 

No  more  will  liitrra  Bai;li  sleep  umlernenth  thee. 

Hrini;  furtli  )iliiv«>iii«,  piii  Ihrni  nii  while  vrmnan's  head. 

She  itillcti  nun-catvr :  [liirrn  BagH  is  dead. 


IV.— >*  BsttU  for  Life  Under  Water. 

\\\  J.  W'ji-iiMONr. 

The  story  of  a  terrible  struggle  between  a  strong  man  who  could  swim,  and  the  rest  of  hit 

crew  who  could  not. 


Mv  father  tells  the  following  story  of  a  truly 
fearful  cxfjericnce  lie  had  some  fourand-thirty 
years  ago  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     He  was 


engaged  as  diver  on  board  H.M.S.  PeUean, 
which  was  then  doing  duty  as  cable-ship  ;  and 
the  work  in   hand  was  the   repairing  of  thai 
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section  of  the  levant  cable  between  BejTout 
and  Henghaxi,  which  had  been  Iwdly  broken. 

For  obviuus  reasons,  I  omit  fiili  nnines,  a^  my 
fnlhcr  is  still  on  the  pension  lists,  .Tnd  the 
meniion  of  names  might  aroiise  unpleasant 
recollections  in  some  ((uarters,  even  at  this  late 
period.  M J- father  says:  U'e  had  located  the 
fracture  in  the  cable,  and  after  grappling  for 
it  for  nearly  two  days  had  managed  to  grip  it 
and  raise  it  to  the 
surface.  As  the  vessel 
was  not  fitted  up  for 
cable  wtirk,  we  did 
not  hoist  the  cable  on 
board,  but  lowered 
one  of  the  shi[>'s 
boats  and  took  the 
cable  into  it,  resting 
it  across  llie  gun- 
wales, mid  intending 
to  work  our  way  along 
it  until  we  reached 
the  broken  end.  It 
was  then  our  inten 
tion  in  have  buoyed 
it,  preparatory  to 
findiuj;  the  other 
end  and  rc|)ainng 
the  break. 

There  were  seven 
of  us  in  the  boot— a 
chief  petty  officer, 
four  seamen,  myself, 
and  an  assist;inl. 

We  were  working 
along  the  cable  in  a 
satisfactory  manner, 
when,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  the 
boat  Bile^l  and  sank 
- — whe:hiT  by  the 
weight  of  the  cable, 
or  by  the  plug  being 

force<I  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  I  cannot 
say.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  seven  of  us  were 
drawn  under  in  a  lerrifjing  manner  by  the 
powerful  suction. 

I  seemed  to  sink  faster  than  the  others  per- 
haps because  I  had  on  a  pair  of  hea\7  sea-boots 
and  an  oilskin.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  1  retained  perfect  self-possession.  As  I 
went  down,  I  looked  up  through  the  clear 
green  sea,  and  saw  my  canirndes  struggling 
against  the  suction  of  the  water  as  they  slowly 
sank. 

Being  a  good  swimmer,  I  had  little  fear  that 
1  should  druwn ;  but  as  I  knew  that  my 
assistant  and  three  of  the  scaniuii  could  not 
swim  a  stroke,  I  was  afraid  that  one  or  more  of 


"  TItft  THHES  or   im  BWlGMI  SUWLV   TO  SIKK 


them  might  cling  to  me,  and  drag  me  down  to 
tny  death. 

I  tried  to  throw  off  my  oilskin,  so  that  my 
arms  should  he  free ;  but,  before  1  could 
manage  ihi.s,  one  of  the    seamen,    jxior   'Tom 

H ,  had  thrown  his  anns  round  my  body  in 

a  death-grip,  and  another,  James  B ,  had 

grasped  my  leg  in  a  despairing  effort  to  save 
himself.     The  result  was  that  the  three  of  us 

began     slowly     to 
sink. 

Now,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about 
keeping  your  head, 
but  I  felt  I  was 
giving  way  to  terror. 
I  knew  that  if  I 
<ould  not  shake  off 
the  two  men  I  should 
drown ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I 
succeeded  in  freeing 
myself  from  their 
grasp,  /Aty  would 
never  rise  again.  It 
was  an  awful  situa- 
tion. I  thought  of 
my  home,  my  wife, 
and  my  <:iiil(Iren,  at»d 
in  a  nioineni  my 
mind  was  made  up. 
By  n  supreme  elToil, 
I  managed  to  free 
my  anus.  I  then 
strove  to  force  Tom 

H from  me.  but 

without  effect.   Then 

I  thought  that  if  I 

could    kick    off   my 

sea-boots,    and   drop 

my  oilskin,    two   of 

us,  at    least,    might 

rise  to  the  surface. 

[  kicked  out  with  all  my  might,  and  presently 

had  the  satisfaction  of  fec*!itvg  my  boots  leave 

nic  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  horrified  to  feel 

I  had  inadvertently  kicked  James  B on  the 

head,  I  looked  down  and  saw  him  let  go  my 
leg  and  sink  like  a  stone.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  awful  stare  of  horror  and  despair  depicted 
on  liis  face,  nor  the  stream  of  bubbles  which 
rose  from  his  mouth  while  he  sank.  I  had 
stunned  him  by  the  blow,  and  that  scaled  his 
death. 

Next  1  got  rid  of  my  oilskin,  but  in  spite  of 
this  lightening,  and  my  efforts  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  1  found  that  the  dead  weight  of  my 
remaining  com^ianion  was  still  dragging  me 
down, 


■ 
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If  I  could  only  force  him  to  loosen  his  hold, 
and  keep  him  at  arm's  length,  I  might  yet  save 
both  myself  and  him.  But  notwithstanding  all 
my  efforts,  he  only  clung  the  tighter. 

At  last,  maddened  by  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  my  head,  which  felt  like  bursting,  and 
knowing  that  if  I  did  not  speedily  do  something  we 
should  both  infallibly  drown,  whilst  by  a  desperate 
effort  wc  might  yet  be  saved,  I  thrust  back  my 
companion's  head  with  my  left  hand,  and  struck 
him  between  the  eyes  with  my  right  fist  with  all 
the  force  1  could  muster.  He  at  once  relaxed 
his  hold  on  me,  but  the  flow  of  blood  from  his 
nose,  as  a  result  of  the  blow,  must  have  relieved 


last  despairing  effort,  I  drew  my  frantic  assailant 
to  the  surface. 

It  was  useless,  however;  he  seemed  not  to 
realize  his  position,  for,  dropping  the  knife,  he 
again  seized  me,  this  time  round  the  neck,  and 
down  we  both  went  again. 

I  then  realized  that  it  was  hopeless  for  me  to 
try  and  save  his  life ;  so,  as  it  was  a  case  of 
sacrificing  his  life  or  that  of  both  of  us,  I  chose 
that  it  should  be  his. 

1  waited  till  we  reached  the  bottom,  where  I 
allowed  myself  to  sink  into  a  crouching  position. 
Then  giving  a  sudden  push  with  my  feet,  I 
jerked  myself  free  from  my  companion  and  shot 


■'   lilt:    MAD.M.VN    sKI/i:!)    MK    n\    TILK    l.V.<i.' 


the  pressure  on  his  brain,  for  he  seemed  suddenly 
to  regain  his  full  consciousness.  He  seized 
the  lanyard,  which  I  was  wearing,  and  drew  out 
my  knife,  opening  it  with  his  teeth.  I  saw 
murder  in  his  look  as  he  made  for  me.  Then 
we  had  a  fearful  struggle,  the  marks  of  which  I 
still  bear  on  my  face  and  hands.  As  I  tried  to 
rise,  the  madman — for  I  believe  he  had  gone 
mad — seized  me  by  the  leg,  and  I  struck  him 
again  and  again  to  compel  him  to  release  nie. 
Presently  I  managed  to  get  behind  him  and 
seize  him  by  the  cars  ;  atid,  finally,  making  one 


up  to  the  surface,  where  I  was  at  once  drawn 
exhausted  into  a  boat,  which  had  been  lowered 
from  the  ship  as  soon  as  the  accident  occurred. 
None  of  my  companions  were  saved.  No 
doubt  the  swimmers  were  seized  by  the  non- 
swimmers,  and  thus  suffered  the  fate  from  which 
I  so  miraculously  escaped. 

Although  the  story  takes  so  long  to  tell,  yet  I 
afterwards  learned  that  the  actual  time  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident  to  the  time  I  was 
]jickcd  up  was  precisely  four  miimtes.  To  me  it 
seemed  years. 


The    Floating   Church .  on    the   Seine. 


Bv  H.  Merle  d'Aubign^ 

A  French   missionary  writes  about   an  extraordinary  floating  chapel,    which  plies  up  and  down  the 

Seine    and    its    ramifications.      With    actual    photographs   and    many    interesting    details    about    the 

church,   its  good  work,   its  dangers,   and   its  congregations. 


FLOATINC;  Church,'  "A  IVri- 
patetic  ReHgion,"  ".-\  Salvation 
Navy."  Such  were  tlic  lilies  of 
articles  published  in  tlie  Parisian 
newspaper.s  when  in  May,  1S90,  the 
Herald  of  Mercy,  of  t!ic  I'ortsmouth  .Seamen's 
Mission,  began  work  near  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde  in  the  gay  French  capital. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  English  niission-boat 
missionary  services  had  l)een  held  in  Paris  in 
more  than  twenty  halls,  situated  in  the  principal 
Parisian  thoroughfares  ;  but  as  open-air  niertings 
are  forbidden,  Dr.  MacAll,  the  founder  of  the 
mission,  thought  that  through  this  floating 
mission-hall  many  souu  might  be  reached  who 
had  never  heard  the  Clospel  before. 

At  the  end  of  July,  i8yo,  the  Herald  of 
Mercy  left  the  banks  of  the  Seine  for  the  ocean 
harbours,  where  she  still  continues  her  good 
work.  But  her  success  had  been  so  great,  that 
the  committee  of  the  MacAll  Mission  deter- 
mined to  build  a  floating  church,  specially  fitted 
for  the  vast  internal  system  of  rivers  and  canals 
running  throughout  France.  Thus  the  Cospel 
would  be  conveyed  not  only  to  the  towns,  but 
also  to  a  multitude  of  remote  places. 

France  has  nearly  one  hundred  navigable 
rivers,  besides  one  of  the  most  complete  canal 
systems  in  the  world.  The  Loire  is  navigable 
for  450  miles.  Napoleon  said  that  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  Havre  were  all  one  town,  and 
that  the  Seine  was  their  High  Street.  Kntering 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  you  may  thread  your 
way  to  any  other  of  the  great  French  rivers 
you  please,  winding  about  through  varying 
scenery  from  north  to  south  and  from  west  tu 
east  by  lock,  river,  or  canal,  for  months  to- 
gether, never  seeing  the  sea  or  touching  land. 
Now  think  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
doing  extensive  evangelistic  work  in  a  country 
where  the  Protestant  churches  are  so  few  and 
scattered  that  there  are  many  Departments 
which  possess  one  or  two  ministers  only. 
How,  then,  can  a  suitable  mission-room  be 
procured  ?  True,  there  is  the  village  hall, 
where  you  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  but  never 
to  sing  or  pray.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
dancing-room,  adjoining  the  cabaret,  but  no 
respectable  women  will  ever  go  there  ;  and  as 
to  the  men  in  such  case,  they  would  probably 
take  a  glass  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  so  the  good  effect  would  be 
ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  boat, 
'■'■Oh   est   chez    soi,^'  as    the    French  say.     Like 


an  ICiiglishman's  house,  the  boat  is  the  mis- 
sionary's castle.  He  may  use  it  as  he  |)ieases. ' 
111  it  he  has  hall,  lodging,  and  means  of  trans- 
Ijurt  all  in  one.  All  lie  has  to  do  is  to  stop  at 
a  convenient  place,  throw  the  gangway  over  to 
the  shore,  and  advertise  a  meeting,  when  he 
will  be  sure  to  get  a  good  congregation. 

"We  have  permanent  halls  in  the  town ;  we 
must  have  a  movable  hall  for  the  villages."  So 
thought  the  venerable  founder  of  the  mission. 
Accordingly,  an  appeal  was  made,  and  the 
.'5,000  francs  necessary  for  the  building  of  the 
floating  church  liaving  been  subscribed,  M. 
-Aug.  Rcy,  a  gifted  young  Parisian  architect, 
set  to  work,  and  on  April  6th,  1892,  the 
new  boat -chapel  was  completed  and  the  in- 
augural service  held  on  board.  She  was 
moored  by  the  Pont  Royal,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  tiie  place  where  the  Herald  of  Mercy 
had  lain  two  years  before. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  photographs  we  re- 
produce, the  mission-boat  is  quite  a  little  Noah's 
Ark.  Destined  for  inland  waters  where  she  may 
be  towed  or  tugged,  she  needs  nomachinery  and 
no  sails.  This  circumsUmce  greatly  lessened  the 
cost,  while  increasing  the  space  available  for 
mission  purposes.  In  the  centre  is  a  hall  with 
graceful  curved  ceiling  and  stained-glass  windows. 
On  the  |>!atform  are  placed  a  small  desk  and  a 
harmonium.  In  the  nave'  there  are  seats  to 
hold  no ,  fewer  than  1 60  people.  At  the 
bow  is  a  cabin  for  the  captain-evangelist  and 
his  family  ;  whilst  at  the  stern  are  established  a 
small  kitchen  ■.Wii\  servant's  room.  The  chapel 
is  heated  by  hut  water  from  the  kitchen  stove. 
On  the  roof  is  a  narrow  platform  or  deck  for 
navigating  purposes.  From  this  deck  one 
dbtains  a  pleasant  view  as  the  floating  church 
glides  along  its  silent  pathway.  The  towing  is 
done  by  horse,  or  steam  tug— sometimes  by  the 
/oiicur,  a  (jueer  kind  of  tug  projiellcd  by  a  wheel 
which  drags  on  a  chain  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  (lenerallv,  the  boat  is  lashed  to  the  last 
of  a  long  train  of  barges — undignified,  perhaps, 
but  convenient.  \\'hen  the  chunh  has  arrived 
at  her  next  halting-place,  the  long  rope  is  cast 
loose  and  the  train  of  barges  moves  on, 
leaving  to  the  crew  of  the  Bfii  Messager 
the  task  of  taking  her  to  a  convenient  place 
and  making  her  fast.  The  expens'.s  of 
these  "  cruises '' are  very  slight-  indeed,  not  to 
be  comjiared  with  the  cost  of  con\eying  a  van 
or  tent  by  road  or  rail. 

Often  the  church  is  towed  by   men  like  the 
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"  trackers  "  of  the  Vonnc  and  tlie  Upper  I-oire. 
The  life  of  these  people,  by  the  way,  is  ver)- 
curious.  The  towinj;  of  their  own  bents  h  done 
by  the  men  themselves— or,  if  they  can  afford 
It,  by  donkeys,  J'he  Iraeker  is  much  to  be 
pitied.  He  iws  no  real  home— no  house  but 
his  boat,  which  he  seldom  leaves.  But  even  the 
boat  does  not  iH-lonu;  to  him,  niut  he  can  never 
hope  to  |iosscss  it.  When  a  manufacturer  or  a 
carrier  lias  a  cargo  to  lie  taken,  or  an  empty  boat 
to  he  towetl,  My  from  St.  .Manniies  to  Koannc, 
he  makes  a  eoiilract  with  a  tracker,  who  forth- 
with i»Lices  on  board  hi.s  Uttle  wooden  hut.  his 
wife    and    children.     He    then    harnesses    his 


Since  this  extraordinary  church  l>egan  her 
winding  course  she  has  had  two  captains.  The 
first  was  an  linglishman  and  a  sailor ;  the  pre- 
sent niissionar)'  is  a  Frenchman.  \'er\' different 
in  many  respects,  they  have  both  been  remark- 
ably well  suited  to  their  diOicuh  task. 

[-iving  on  a  canal  Iioat  may  seem  a  very  tame 
career  to  the  seaman,  but,  nevertheless,  ri\-er 
iiavi^iatiun  hab  its  perils.  .\  few  years  ago,  in 
February,  1895,  our  floating  church,  the  Han 
Affssii^r,  had  a  ver>-  narrow  escape.  She  was 
then  at  Oeil,  on  the  Oise.  I  quote  the  words 
of  M.  Huet:— 

"Till   yesterday  evening  the  river  had  nol 
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donkey  (if  he  posws^es  onif).  takt^  the  lowrnpe 
<iver  his  slioulder.  an<I  ofi"  he  starts.  The 
family  all  lake  their  turn  at  the  lowing,  and  tlic 
boat  itself  goes  forward  slowly,  and  as  best  it 
may,  for  it  ha.s  no  rudder  and  nothing  to  guide 
it,  such  as  the  larger  and  )>etter  Ijuais  have. 

On  reaching  his  destination,  the  tracker  .shifts 
his  hut,  and  the  family  fncamj)  in  the  open  air 
until  they  find  another  job. 

The  soul  of  the  mission-work  on  board  the 
floating  chunh  Le  ii>m  Missit\ifr  is  the  t-aptain- 
missionan,-,  whose  task,  as  may  be  inw^'ined,  is 
no  small  one.  He  is  capLiin  and  crew  all  in 
one  when  the  l>oat  is  on  her  voyai^e.  He  Ls 
preacher,  choir-mavter,  and  organist  at  the  mis 
sion  ser\'ices.  He  must  he  cautious,  firm,  .and 
friendly,  both  with  rouglis  and  punctilious 
officials  ;  and  he  must  have  a  word  in  season 
both  for  bigots  and  alhetsLs. 


bet-n  frozen  over,  although  for  some  days 
munt-roiis  blocks  of  ice  h.ad  been  floating  down. 
Itut  so  far  there  was  no  sign  of  danger,  and  the 
meetings  were  carried  on  as  usual  in  the  church. 
One  morning  I  found  the  whole  surface  o(  the 
river  covered  with  ice.  I  had  to  break  it  away 
all  round  the  boat.' 

And  tidings  were  brought  which  caused  much 
excitement  among  the  crews  of  the  barges 
moored  along  the  Umks.  "  I'hc  weir  of  '.he 
new  lock  at  Pont  St.  Maxence  has  given  ft"ay, 
and  the  ice  is  sweeping  down  on  us!"  Every- 
one hastily  got  out  the  ropes  on  board,  and 
strengthened  his  moorings  .is  much  as  (Xtssiblv. 
Many  removed  their  furniture  to  the  shore,  and 
orders  were ^iven  th.it  no  one  should  sleep  on 
board  any  of  the  lioats  that  night. 

Some  hundred  yards  above  the  Bon  Masager 
was  moored  a  large  floating  wash  house,  about 
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50yds.  long.  About  half-past  foura  distant  roar 
was  heard,  like  a  railway  tmin  entering  a  tunnel. 
For  sonic  lime  trowds  had  lined  the  banks  and 
the  bridge  ;  and  others  had  accompanied  the 
great  wave  fronn  Pont  St.  Maxence,  for  it  travelled 
slowly.  The  wall  of  h«ipcd-up  blocks  of  ice 
bore  down  with  immense  force  on  to  the  M-.ish 
house,  which  was  the  first  obstacle  it  encountered. 
lis  hawsers  at  once  snapped,  and  next  moment 
the  huge  structure  w.is  being  swept  down  towards 
the  floating  church. 

Alarmed  by  the  exclamations  of  the  crowd, 
Mnie.  Huel  and  Mile.  Pit  each  snatched  up  a 
child  and  rushed  on  shore — only  just  in  time. 
The  children  were  taken  from  them  and  hurried 
off  to  the  house  uf  a  member  of  the  congre^- 


suap.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  Had  they 
given  way,  the  Bou  AUsia^r  and  the  immense 
wash-house  would  have  been  carried  away 
together,  and  probably  smashed  to  fragments 
lower  down  the  river. 

Our  picture  shows  the  Bi^n  Mesuiger  as  she 
lay  after  the  Saitmritaim  bath  and  wash  barge 
had  come  down  ujxin  her. 

This  interesting  "  church "  never  stays  more 
than  a  month  in  tlie  same  place,  and  although 
never  leaving  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Bon  Afissager  will  not  be  able  to  visit  the 
same  place  more  than  once  every  eight  or  ten 
years.  In  a  few  towns,  such  as  Epernay, 
I-agny,  and  Auxerre,  special  services  have  been 
established   by  the    resident    pastors   for    the 
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tioii.  It  seemed  as  if  the  B"ti  A/essager  must 
be  crushed  to  inatchwood.  The  squnre,  sharp 
cornrr  of  the  huge  wash-house  was  on  the  very 
|«int  of  crashing  \r\io  her  hows  ;  but  providenti- 
ally, at  this  critical  moment,  a  large  iron  boat 
belonging  to  the  wa-^h-houie  i'iter[x»scd  itself 
between  ihc  two  and  received  the  full  force  of 
the  shock,  which  almost  bent  it  double,  and 
squeezed  its  sides  so  that  only  a  few  inches 
intervened  between  the  two  larger  craft.  But, 
the  iron  boat  being  half  turned  over,  it  was 
driven  into  the  mud,  and  formed  an  anchor, 
which  helped  to  arrest  the  drifting  mass. 

The  strain  on  the  ropes  of  the  floating  church 
was  tremendous.  Tlie  five  strong  hawsers  were 
stretched  ntore  than  four  feet,  but  they  did  not 
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people  who  have  attended  the  mission  boat 
meetings  ;  hut,  in  most  ca.ses,  all  that  she  can 
leave  behind  is  a  New  Testament,  a  hymn- 
book,  and— engraved  in  brain  and  heart-  the 
I>i\ine  Word  that  giveth  life. 

The  mission  services  on  board  the  B^ft 
Meisn^er  are  very  simple.  The  Krench  hymn- 
iHJok  of  the  Mac.Ml  Mission  is  sold  for  twenty 
centimes,  and  llie  |>eople  learn  the  hymns  very 
([uickly  and  sing  them  with  pleasure.  After  a 
good  deal  of  singing  comes  the  reading  of  a 
Scripture  lesson  ;  and  then  follow  one  or  two 
short  addresses,  and  the  service  concludes  with 
a  hymn  and  a  prayer.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  pre.iching  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  Old 
Testament  is  as  unknown  to  some  of  the  hearers 
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as  the'  history  oi  ihe  dynasties  of  Egypt  or 
China,  and  the  knowledge  ihey  luve  of  the  New 
Tcslanicnt  is  ;il^o  :>li^ht. 

The  surroundinj^s  of  the  floating  church 
itself  sup[)ly  most  intLTf>iting  illustrations,  which 
can  always  be  made  good  use  of.  "I'he  ri\*er, 
the  bridgtrs  and  fishermen,  the  hirds,  cornfields, 
fruii  and  flowers,  ilie  hills,  and  the  lilue  skies — 
all  these  are  the  pictures  of  a  book  ever  open 
before  our  eyes,  and  to  which  the  attention 
of  Che  eitger  country  folk  can  be  intelligently 
drawn. 

Whenever  possible  M.  Huet  Is  not  left  alone, 
but  gets  the  hel.J  of  some  other  minister  or 
Liymaii,  who  oaen  travels  many  hours  in  (he 


'ITie  Bon  Mauler  was  at  Compi^ne  not 
long  ago ;  and  1  would  like  to  quote  the 
remarks  of  a  Clirislian  pastor  wbo  fias  toiled 
fur  years  in  liis  native  country  and  who  knows 
the  work  by  most  intimate  acquaintance. 

"  \V'hen  I  heard  ihat  the  Bon  Afessager  was 
coming  to  Compiegne,"  he  says,  "  I  wondered, 
not  without  anxiety,  what  kind  of  reception  ihc 
boat  would  have  there, 

"  My  fears  were  groundless,  however,  and 
from  the  first  lime  I  visited  the  boat  I  was 
aina^eti  at  what  I  saw.  The  floating  church  was 
crannned  with  jteople,  silling  and  slanding.  As 
is  always  the  cnse,  it  took  a  little  time  for  all  to 
find  their  phees  and  settle  down  (juictly.     Uut 
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train  or  on  his  bicj-cle  to  reach  the  boat.  Mme. 
Huet,  who  accompanies  her  husband,  is  a 
pleasant,  practical,  earnest  woman.  She  was  fur 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  national  si^hools,  and 
knows  well  how  to  speak  to  the  children.  She 
has  Iwo  amiable  tittle  daughters,  who  get  plenty 
of  variety  in  llie  way  of  tuition,  seeing  that  they 
have  to  change  school  every  time  the  boat  goes 
to  a  new  station.  As  the  people  relucuntly  lile 
out,  leaflets  arc  distributed  and  New  Tesla- 
ments  sold  to  them.  In  nine  ca.ses  out  of 
ten  It  is  the  first  time  in  their  life  they  have 
seen  a  New  Testament  printed  in  their  mother 
tongue. 

Let  us  now    recall  one    among    the   many 
missions  that  we  could  speak  about 
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hardly  had  1  oiK'ned  my  lips  to  ask  for  silence, 
than  the  most  (>erfect  order  prevailed,  and  the 
general  decorum  was  not  once  interrupted. 

"  But  the  150  odd  seats  of  ilie  boat  were  not 
nearly  enough  to  hold  all  who  wished  to  listen. 
So  nearly  every  evening,  after  remaining  on 
board  more  than  an  hour,  and  having  to  hurry 
off  to  catcli  my  train,  I  had  to  force  my  way 
through  a  crowd  that  was  waiting  to  get  into  the 
second  meeting  which  M.  Huet  conducted. 

"Two  other  things  struck  me.  Firstly,  ttut, 
contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  here  were 
all  classes  represented,  from  the  poor  workman 
to  the  lady  and  gc-ntleman  elegantly  dressed. 
The  majority  present  were  small  tradesmen  and 
comparatively   well-to-do   working   men.      The 
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secxjnd   remarkable   fact    was    that   so   large    a 
number  became  quickly  regular  atlendants." 

Oil  one  occasion  the  church  wns  moored  by 
the  lock  at  Soisy-soiis-ICtiolIes,  on  the  Seine, 
between  Paris  and  CorbciL  It  was  here  that 
the  photograph  of  a  mcetinj^  on  bi}ard  the  boat 
was  taken.  The  faces  of  the  people  have  a 
somewhat  bewildered  look,  but  this  is  due  to 
the  sudden  glare  of  the  magnesium  liyht.     A 


always  j^ct  as  near  as  we  did  at  Cezy,  on  the  Yonne, 
where  the  ^?«  M^ssaj^er  spuni  the  month  of  July 
of  this  year.  Very  soon  the  people  come  in  little 
clusters  to  look  ai  this  novel  craft.  Some  have 
seen  it  at  its  former  station,  and  bring  their 
friends  to  visit  il.  The  news  spreads  very 
quickly  that  there  will  be  a  "conference"  at 
seven  o'clock.  A  Frenchman  is  always  fund  of 
hearing  a  good  sfieech,  so  at  the  appoinlid  time 
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very  pleasant  congregation  they  were,  however, 
and  right  heartily  did  they  sing  our  Gospel 
hymns.  Nearly  all  were  farmers  or  navvies 
from  the  adjoining  quarries,  with  their  wives  and 
children.  It  was  on  Ea.ster  Moniby  that  the 
photograph  of  Suisy  was  taken  ;  I  had  gone  on  a 
pilgriinaj^e  to  the  Hoatin^  church  with  the  young 
people  of  my  own  mission-halL  from  Paris. 
Some  of  these  can  Jk-  seen  in  the  j)hoco.  They 
are  mostly  working  girls  from  the  factories 
and  workshops  of  the  great  Parisian  beehive. 
Many  of  them  havi:  taken  off  their  hats  so  as 
not  to  spoil  tliem.  This  is  very  characteristic 
of  our  Parisian  girls. 

\Vhen  we  first  began  the  boat -missions,  we 
thought  wc  should  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  go  to  much  trouble  in  advertising 
the  meetings,  but  this  has  not  lieen  so.  The 
floating  church  is  her  own  advertisement. 

The  place  where  she  is  moored  is  always  as 
neat  as  possible  to  a  bridge,  although  we  do  not 


there  will  beijuitca  little  crowd  waiting  at  the  end 
of  t!ie  gangway.  There  is  the  ploughman  in  his 
wooden  shoes,  ll)e  artisan  with  his  blouse;  the 
village  mayor  or  doctor  and  the  schoolmi.stress 
— all  wanting  lo  see  the  wonderful  floating 
temple.  The  gentry,  who  think  it  a  little  injnt 
di^.  loconieiti  (he  evening,  will  step  in  next  day 
after  dejeuner  and  have  a  chat  with  M.  Huct  and 
his  wife.  And  even  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
go  home  without  a  New  Testament  or  some 
leaflets,  and  often  a  basket  of  grapes  from  the 
chateau  will  be  sent  in  return,  to  add  a  relish 
to  the  humble  fare  of  the  missionary  and  his 
family. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  mission  service  com- 
mences. Let  us  quote  ttie  report  of  one  of  our 
missioiia'es  on  a  meeting  that  was  held  at  Jouy- 
le-Mout.tr,  on  the  Disc.  Circumstances  were 
most  utifavourable.  It  was  in  December.  At 
seven  oVluek  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  banks 
weie  slippery  and  dangerous. 
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"On  Tuesday  evening  before  seven  n'r  lock  a 
crowd  had  gathered  near  the  boat,  waiting  for 
adtnission.  At  seven  the  people  were  allowed 
to  come  in  ;  and  at  ten  minutes  past,  every  avail- 
able seat  being  orciipied  and  the  doorway  being 
blocked,  we  began  the  meeting.  At  the  close 
thirteen  francs'  uotth  of  Testaments  and  bymn- 
books  were  bought. 

"Vesienlay  at  half-past  six,  in  the  darkness 
and  the  damp,  the  crowd  was  impatiently  waiting 
at  the  entrance,  and  at  seven  the  bo;U  was  liter- 
ally invaded.  The  people  ponred  in  and  look 
possession  of  every  nook  anil  comer,  women 
and  boys  sat  on  the  platform,  several  people  sat 
on  one  another's  knees,  and  the  bridge,  the 
deck,  and  the  pa'isage  between  the  benches 
right  up  tn  the  platfnrni  were  full  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  to  rematti  stamling  for 
more  than  one  hour.  \Ve  had  to  begin  at  seven. 
At  the  close  we  sold  seventeen  francs'  worth  of 
Testaments  hymn-books,  and  Hibles.  I-Vnir  large 
Bibles  were  purchased.  As  I  spoke  I  d.ired  not 
move,  in  ca.se  I  should  knock  tln)se  at  my 
elbows  and  behind  mc.  As  the  people  went 
out,  the  doorkeeper  counted  224,  and  how  many 
listeners  there  were  outside  we  could  not  tell ; 
but  all  the  round  windows  were  left  open,  so 
that  late  comers  might  be  able  to  hear. 

"Some  were  heard  to  say  that  they  must 
come  at  six  o'clock  to  secim^  a  seat  Others 
said:  'We  shall  bring  our  food  w*iih  us,  so  as 
to  be  ni  good  lintc.' 

"The  congregation  was  composed  of  bardyi 


healthy  -  looking 
country     folks  — 

broad  shouldered, 
round-  faced, 
ruddy-cheeked 
men  and  won»en, 
noisy  and  bluster- 
ing  as  they  took 
their  seats,  but 
^ilent  and  eager 
nhiUi  listening.  I 
do  not  think  I 
saw  one  man 
wearing  a  tie,  or 
one  woman  wear- 
ing a  bonnet 
liaL" 

Some 
visitors 
floating 
ht)wever, 
i|uitc  as 
nionious. 
village 

Otse,  south  of 
Paris,  our  mis- 
sionary was  much  astonished  to  see  the  beadle 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  walk  up  to  the 
boat  and  l>esprinkle  it  with  holy  water.  Then 
he  entered  the  hall  and  solemnly  repeated  the 
same  exorcism  within.  Our  jjcople  were  won* 
dering  what  this  could  mean,  when  at  the  hour 
of  the  evening  service  Monsieur  le  Cure  himself 
crossed  the  gangw.iy  in  cassock  and  broad- 
brinuned  hat  and  sat  down  on  the  first  bench. 
This  he  did  every  evening  so  long  as  the  boat 
remained  in  his  parish.  His  behaviour  was 
always  friendly,  and  being  asked  why  he  always 
Kit  down  on  the  first  Iiench,  he  answered  that 
he  did  nut  want  his  people  to  think  that  he  was 
come  to  spy  upon  them. 

Hut  the  mission  work  is  not  always  as  idyllic 
as  that.  "  Everyone  that  docth  evil  hateth  the 
light."  We  have  also  experienced  this  on  board 
the  lion  Mfsui^er.  Our  missionaries  have 
actually  l)een  represented  as  spies  in  the  [wy  of 
the  Knglish  and  fierman  Covcrnments,  and  also 
as  ignoble  Dreyfusards~a  title  which,  however, 
we  are  not  much  ashamed  of. 

At  Misy  on  the  Yonne  some  unknown 
persons  hired  a  gang  of  four  or  five  roughs,  who 
came  by  train,  and  after  a  good  dinner  specially 
came  to  the  boat  to  make  trouble.  At  the  ver)* 
first  meeting  they  brought  balls  Riled  with  foul- 
smelling  gas,  which  tht-y  broke,  filling  the  church 
with  most  horrible  odours.  But  the  populition 
of  the  plnce,  brought  to  the  boat  in  numbers  by 
these  jltack-s  against  us,  sided  with  tl»e  missiou- 
aries,  and  ejected  the  roughs. 
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The  Strangest  Horse  Race  on   Earth, 

All  About  the  "Palio"  of  Sikna.     By  KoitLKi  H.  Houart  Cust. 

ind    round   a  cobble-paved    piazza  — the    jockeys  flog    their    rivals    inttcad  of    lb' 
and   go  to  confession    before   the   race. 


horses. 


IMOXG  ihc  most  cdcliraicJ  of  the 
suni\ing.  medtteval  *'  Fcstas"  in 
Italy  none  is  more  famous  than  the 
•^  Palio "  of  Siuna,  still  lield  iwire 
annually  iti  that  ancient  L'ity,  namely, 
on  the  fcqsis  of  tlie  Madonna  of  lVovcn^;^no 
(July  2nd)  and  of  ilit*  Assunipiion  of  the  Virgin 
(August  i6th).  These  "  I'alir,"  fSjx-cially  the 
latter  une,  attract  vast  crowds,  and  are  the  one 
sensation  that  galvani/es  into  life  the  otherwise 
apathetic  Sienese.  Indeed,  the  "  Palio  "  and  alt 
connected  therewith  excite  in  him  an  enthusiasm 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  reali-te,  and  it 
colours,  as  tt  has  done  for  centuries,  his  whole 
life  and  thoughts. 

But,  what  exactly  is  the  "  I'alio"?  Well,  a 
"  I'alio,"  strictly  spealcing,  means  "a  l»anner." 
In  Siena,  howe\er,  it  lias  aixjuired  a  special 
ttieaninij —namely,  that  of  a  "horse  race,"  the 
prize  for  which  is  a  "  I'aliit,"  or  banner.  It  is, 
however,  no  ordmary  horse  race.  Krom'time 
ininicmoriai  Ihe  historic,    shelUliapcd    Piazza 


del  Campo,  once  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  now  achristened  Piaz-za  Vittorio 
Emnianuele,  has  been  the  scene  i>r  all  the  great 
Sienese  festivities.  In  early  limes  these  were 
generally  of  a  barbarous  aiid  bluodthirsty  de- 
scription, such  Af,  bull-fights,  sham  battles,  and 
the  like,  in  which  loss  of  life  was  by  no  means 
infrequent.  Of  these,  the  "  I'alio  "  of  to-day  is 
the  successor.  Even  now,  though,  there  is  a 
very  strong  element  of  danger  to  life  and  limb, 
of  both  man  and  beast,  in  these  very  races. 
Indeed,  during  the  trials  for  the  most  recent  Palio, 
two  horses  were  killed  outright  and  one  man 
was  rather  badly  injured.  The  course,  as  may  he 
seen  in  the  above  illustration,  is  one  that  might 
well  frighten  a  bold  jockey.  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  have  chosen  a  place  more  abso- 
lutely unsuitable  Imagine  racing  round  the 
tini  of  a  vast  "barber's  ba.sin"— with,  more- 
over, the  flattened  side  cut  off,  so  that  the 
rider  must  descend  into  a  hollow  on  that 
side  and  ride  up  again.     Further,  imagine  thi« 
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basin  paved  with  irregular-sliaped  cobbles,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ancient  and  ex- 
tremely piLlurcMiuu  palaces.  The  niugiiiftcenl 
Palazzo  del  Cuuimune,  by  the  way,  shown 
in  this  illustration,  fills  attnost  the  nholc  cf 
the  flattened  side.  Then,  notice  the  entire 
holluvv  of  the  basin,  ]xi(.ked  with  country  folk, 
some  to,ooo  of  them,  in  holiday  attire,  and 
in  their  midst  the  \Uat  tl:i|tpin;j  Leghorn  hats 
of  tlfd  peasant  women,  piled  with  flowers  of 
ttfcry  ima^iinablc  hue.  are  most  conspicuous. 
Kicmlly,  imagine  s|x;ctator5,  to  the  numhcr  of 
another  8,ooa  to  10,000,  crowding  the  rim— in 
window,  balcony,  and  si)cciaUy- erected  stand  ; 
and  then  yuu  will  have  sucne  idea  of  the  Siena 
race-coutse  on  the  day  of  the  Palio. 

Tlic  oriyin  and,  indeed,  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  t!te  "  Paho  "  are  mainly  due  to  the  fierce 
rivalry  which  has  always  existed,  and  exists  to 
this  day,  betwfen  the  "  Contrade,"  into  which 
the  City  of  Siena  is  divided.  Formerly,  in  the 
days  of  her  greatness,  there  were  fifty-niue  of 
these  Contiade,  which  |iarlakc  of  the  nature  of 
Guilds;  but  from  various  causes  their  nun)l>er 
has  now  been  reduL-ed  to  seventeen,  from  among 
whom  ten  competitors  arc  chosen  to  nice  at 
each  Palio. 

At  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  on  each  of  the  preceding 
days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  itself, 
"  Prove,"  or  trial  races,  are  held  in  the  Viciz/a. 
Though  the  horses  are  of  the  very  roughest 
description — taken  from  tab,  cart,  plough,  or 
anywhere,  and  they  are,  moreover,  ridden  bare- 
back by  riders  in  the  wildest  state  of  excitement 
—  these    Prove  are,   generally,   as  races,   more 
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interesting 
than   tlie   lin.tl 
one,  ihf  result 
of    which    js 
often  almost  a 
foregone    con- 
clusion. Some- 
times,  it^ecd, 
the    rage    is 
even  .bf^ght 
by    a    wealthy 
Conirada  fiuni 
a  (xwter  ri\al, 
»vho  niaj^tiavc 
had    the  JucI ' 
10  win  A'bertel 
hor^e  in  ihu 
Ijallor,.   which 
allots  them   to 
the   competi- 
tors.      The 
first    and    List 
Prova,      tficr 
fore,      arc     ol 
special      inter- 
est :    the  first, 
Iiecause     then 
the  ten  horses 
lire  chosen 
from    among 
those   provi- 
der! ;  and   the 
Uibl,  because  at  it  they  are  finally  balloted  for 
and  assigned  to  their  respective  riders.     On  the 
eve  of  Ihf  race  itself,  and  only  then,  the  jockeys 
at  the  moment  of  starting, 
aii:    provided    wtlh    lie:ivy 
liiung- whips,    with   which 
ihey  nre  permitted,  not  so 
much     to    belabour    their 
own    beasts,    as     more 
csj.iecinHy  the   heads  and 
shoulders  of    their  rivals  ; 
iJ  by  .so  doini;  they  may 
disconcert,    and    perhaps 
unseat,  them.       Truly,    a 
curious  race. 

At  lulf-past  three  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  great 
(lay  the  proceedings  coin- 
tiience  with  the  blessing 
uf  the  horses,  and  the 
■■  i'aj:tini  "  or  jockeys  — 
••M-\\  [>air  at  the  chapel  of 
ilieir  own  Contrada.  The 
lu-xi  illustration  is  a 
ftliotograph  of  the  l''an- 
lino  of  the  Contrada 
*'dell'    Oca,"   or    the 
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BklSKACNIAllVK    lliiUvl.   <i|      lilt    tiiMUStiA    I<KI  r   iii.\   ("  i,L"Jt.fc' 
WITH   Vivm  OKK§X  IM   TKK  ruBfJ^ttOUNU. 

Goose,  a  Conlrada  "dci  Nubili,"  and  one  of 

the  richest  in  the  city.     It  has,  HiOreover,  the 

lower  church  in  the  housL- 

of     Saint      Caiherini-, 

Patroness  of  Siena,  for  its 

chapel:  and,  by  a  Lurioii?> 

accident,  its  colours,  red, 

white,  and  green,  are  also 

those  of  the  [Jir^tnt  kin;:- 

dom  of  Italy,    On  aecouiu 

of     this    tht!    ( loose,     its 

licraldic  cmblc-m,  now 

wears,  attached  to  it-^ 

neck,    the   white  cross  of 

the      Royal      House     of 

Savoy. 

The  illustration  given 
a  hove  shows  the  rv 
presentative  horse  acccim 
[unicd  by  some  of  the  Ii\f 
getrsc  always  kept  by  thI^ 
Conirada.  Before  the  rat 
itsel f,  ea ch  l-a n i i n o,  ui 
jockc>',  13  confessed  by  i 
priest  in  attendance  at  \W 
Palazzo    Publico  for    the 


jjurpose  ;  and  after  it  is  over,  the  winnefJ 
with  his  steed  proceeds  to  church  \o\ 
rL-tum  lliank-S  for  his  victory. 
To  sliow  how  real  in  the  minds  '< 
':  people  is  the  idea  of  the  dirccBJ 
,  luicction  of  their  patron  saint,  I  ma) 
mention  ttiat  when,  at  the  blessing 
ihe  horse  shown  herewith,  for  llie  last" 
T'-lio.  an  English  lady  was  expressinn 
vcgret  to  the  young  Seminarist,  who 
nssiated  at  the  ceremony,  that  the 
horse  belonging  lo  tlie  "  lJra(;;o " 
Conirada  had  unfortunately  been  killed 
;il  one  of  the  Prove,  the  youth  angrily 
replied  That  he  was  very  glad  ;  that  the 
Drago  liad  always  been  an  enenTy  to 
die  Oca;  and  that  he  further  solemnly 
fielieved  that  Saint  Catherine  lierself 
had  interceded  to  destroy  the  rival 
horse,  so  tliat  her  own  Contrada  should 
liave  more  chance  of  the  victory.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  somewhat  brutal 
mlc  is  another  of  two  little  girls,  who, 
;iUliDugh  Uiey  liad  no  direct  interest  in 
It  "ontrada  del  Drago,  were  so  broken- 
I'd  at  hearing  of  the  death  of  the 
hufse,  who  had  been  a  sfiecial  friend 
of  tlieirs,  tlial  they  abs<)lute!y  refused  to 
!;o  lo  see  the  sight  at  all,  which  to  a 
Sienese  child  means  an  act  of  extra- 
ordinary self-denial. 

A  great  processsion  of  ail  the  Con- 
trade,  or  City  (juilds,  precedes  the  final 
race,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most   beautiful  and 
interesting  part  of  the  show.     Each  Contrada 
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is  represented  by  eleven  of  its  members  in  full 
fifteen ih-cenlury  costume. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Contrada 
deir  Oca  as  it  appeared  in  July  last,  on  which 
occasion  it  looked  extremely  well.  But  in 
August  it  was  still  more  hnndsomcty  atiired  in 
brand-new  Venetian  costumes,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  illustration  following.  'I'hey  wore  iiuperb 
grass  green  velvet  over  thick  while  satin,  long, 
light  fittitig  grass-green  silk  hose,  and  tiny  srarlrl 
velvet  caps  perched  on  their  wigs  of  fine  flaxen 
hair.  A  most  artistic  and  imposing  sight  were 
these  selected  champions  of  their  guild. 


extraordinary.  The  banners  arc  vast 
squares  of  silk,  al>out  two  yardsacross, 
attached  to  strong  but  light  wooden 
Slaves  weighted  at  the  ends.  They 
3rc  wa\^,  wound  about,  brand- 
ished, and  tossed  lightly  to  a  grcftt 
height  into  the  air,  as  the  procession 
moves  along  its  course,  making  a  dis- 
play of  colour  and  movement  that  is 
indescribably  beautiful 

At  six  o'clock  p.m.  the  Piazza  is 
filled  with  a  \Tist  crowd  of  expectant 
people  At  a  signal,  given  by  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  a  small  body  uf  tlie 
n>ounted  Carabinieri  proceed  to  clear 
the  course,  and  when  this  is  done,  ibe 
procession  appears  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  square  and  moves  very  slowly,  with 
frequent  pauses,  all  round  iL 

A  more  beautiful  sight  ii  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive,  especially  when  the  cortege  is  well 
round  on  its  cour^  ;  but  the  late  Hour  of  the 
evening  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure 
satisfactory  instantaneous  pictures  of  it  while  in 
motion.  When  it  arrives  at  the  Palazzo  Publico, 
the  Coiilradc  take  their  seats  on  a  stand 
specially  creeled  for  them,  and  then  the  race 
commences. 

Drums  and  another  gun  give  a  signal,  and  the 
riders,  appearing  from  the  pabce,  ride  round  to 
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On  the  tup  of  the  next  page  is  one  of  the 
two  *' Alfieri "  or  batmer-bearcrs  of  this  same 
Contrada.  'I'hese  i^Vlfieri  and  iheir  banners 
are  a  special  feature  of  the  show ;  and  their 
banner  praclicc,  an  art  which  dates  far  back 
into  the  pa,sl,  and  for  which  there  are  actually 
still    schools    in    Siena,    is     something    quite 


the  north-east  corner  of  the  Piazza,  where  two 
parallel  ropes  stretched  across  the  course  form  a 
sort  of  ix:n,  into  which  the  horses  are  driven  ; 
both  men  and  animals  being  fairly  wild  with 
excitement.  Tlie  arrangements  are  most 
primidve,  and  are  fraught  with  a  certain 
amount  of  danger,  causing  as  they  do  a  species 


tHE    STRANGEST    HORSE    RACE   UN    UiAKTH. 


6r  M^/rt  when  ihe  signal  to 
start  is  given  and  the  re- 
straining rape  witlidrawn.  A 
starter,  drc'ssL-d  in  a  quaint 
medijeval  dress  of  black  .and 
white,  the  colours  of  the  City 
of  Siena,  gives  the  i^ignal  witti 
a  white  flag  and  they  arc  off 
— more  or  less.  Three  times 
round  forms  the  course, 
during  which  the  excitement 
is  intense — even  delirious. 
In  August  last,  a  very  close 
contest  bi;twfen  the  Con- 
trade  "del  Nicchto "  (the 
Shell),  "deir  Aquila"  (the 
Kagle),  and  "  del  Tartuca  " 
(Ehc  'I'urioise)  ended 
strangely  enough,  ronsiilering 
the  name — in  a  fine  vielory 
for  the  hitter!  The  successful 
Fantinn,  or  jockey,  is  at  once 
surrounded  hy  his  friends, 
who  kiss  and  hug  him  in  the 
cxutterance  of  their  delight ; 
but  he  has  also  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  body  of  five  or 
bixCaiabiiiieri,  lest  he  should 
coine  to  harm  at  the  hands 
of  his  disappointed  rivals.  Thtn  cnmes  the  short 
service  of  thanksjiiving,  and  ihe  sueceasful  l'"an- 
tino  afterwards  holds  a  species  of 
reception  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
admiring  friends  at  the  chapel  of  his 
Conlrada. 

Next  day  the  victorious  Contrada 
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however, 
who  can 


parade  the  town  with  drums 
and  banners,  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  a  feast  to  be 
iicid  by  them  a  month  later. 
This  photogrnpli  was  taken 
of  the  Contrada  del  Tartuca 
while  on  their  round,  grouped 
un  the  steps  of  the  Church 
of  San  Donienico. 

Were  space  available  I 
would  add  an  arc<innl  of  one 
uf  these  feasts,  at  which  I  had 
the  f;ood  fortune  to  Ix:  pre- 
sent ;  and  also  an  account  of 
some  of  the  I'alii  (banners) 
themselves,  of  which  the 
Conlrada  delle  Torre  (the 
Tower)  possesses  a  remark- 
ably fine  collection,  dating  far 
back  into  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Kndless  interesting  details 
might  also  be  added  in  con- 
nection with  this  most  inter- 
esting and  curious  Kcsta,  but 
for  these  I   must  refer   my 
readers  to  the  many  hrtxhtirei 
on  the   subject    to  be   pro- 
cured   in    Siena.      I  would, 
most    strongly    recommend    everyone 
nianaj  e    it    to  endeavour    lu  get   an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  so  strange 
and   interesting  a  sight,  for  which  [ 
am    sure   they   will   not   regret    the 
trouble  of  going  to  Siena  at  such  a 
season  of  the  year  to  see. 


Vuitt.-«l 


tram  m  i'htSe,  ty  Jl.  Bmrttm, 


The   itory  of  a  plain   private  of  Her  Majesty's  Army,  a  grizzled  veteran,  taken  down  a«  he  gavel 
How  he  purfiued  the  gun  robber,  rr.cditating    the  while  how  he  BhouM  drag  him  back  to  camp,  and 
how  the  gun  robber  turned  out  to  be  a  very  (ormidable  handtul  indeed. 


H  IS  is  the  plniu,  uiivarnislu;d  account 
of  an  adventure  ihat  Iwlell  a  pbin, 
Wunt  man — one  wlui  has  stTvtd  his 
cuuiilrj-  and  liis  Queen,  and  h^  since 
known  but  too  well  the  dreary  woik- 
hoList:s  ol  (Jrt'ator  I^'>ndon.  In  story-bfiokt  one 
does  read  of  thrilling  vpisodt^s  in  which  the 
diief  actors  generally  managu  to  escape  from  the 
gravest  dangers  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  without 
the  cost  of  so  much  as  a  scratch.  In  the 
adventures  uf  real  hfi*,  however,  one  of  which  I 
am  just  about  to  narrate,  the  dangers  are  often 
not  less  imminent,  and,  more  rarely,  their  ieni£i%'n! 
not  less  timely;  but  it  ts  inde*-*!  seldom  that 
their  indelible  marks  arc  not  left  tx-hind  in  after 
life.  In  my  case,  a  third  of  a  century  has  now 
passed  since  the  incident  occurred  which  nearly 
cost  me  my  life,  and  I  believe  I  shall  carry  the 
tant;ihle  proofs  thereof  to  njy  grave. 

It  hapjiened  a  few  years  after  the  Mutiny. 
The  wliolc  province  of  Oudh  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  tranquillity  after  the  severe  storm  througli 
which  it  had  recently  passed,  and  the  civil  powers, 
having  resumed  tlieir  normal  anthoriiy,  were 
now  carrying  on  the  work  of  administration. 
Nevertheless,  it  W.-U  deemed  prudent  to  mainuiin 
a  strong  garrison  in  each  of  ll»e  large  towns  of 
the  produce  to  overawe  the  population.      It 


must  be  remembered  that  the  Mutiny,  which 
was  a  mere  Sepoy  revolt  in  (tther  i>arts  of 
Northern  India,  was  a  popular  insurrection  in 
the  province  of  Oudh.  Consequently,  tlie  bulk 
of  the  Uritish  forces  then  available  in  India  for 
the  purpose  was  concentrated  in  that  province 
Ixriwten  Delhi  and  Cawn(>ore.  Our  regiment, 
the  1st  Devon  (then  called  the  nth  Foot), 
was  stationed  at  Ky/abad,  not  far  from 
Lucknow,  together  with  another  Uritish  infantry 
regnncnt,  four  native  IjatLilions,  a  ri^iment  of 
caralr)',  and  a  battery  of  artillerv-. 

Ky/abad,  though  a  small  town  as  regards  slec, 
was  the  capitil  of  a  district  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Conmiissioner.  It^  native 
bazaar  was  the  principal  commercial  centre  of 
the  district ;  con-sequently,  strangers  from  distant 
parts  were  often  seen  about  the  town  without 
exciting  any  jiarticular  5iispi<ion  as  to  their 
movements.  Tall,  bearded  Jats,  short,  wiry 
Mahralias,  and  long-haired,  unwa.shed  Tathans 
jostled  one  another,  cursed  and  saluted 
one  another,  then  went  on  their  several 
ways,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  their 
done  before  the  (lawn  of 
The  Patlians  were  there 
Their    ostensililc    business 


forefathers  had 
njodetn  history. 
pretty    frequently. 


was  to  scH  grapes,  dates,  dried  figs,  and  other 


hill  products,  which  they  carried  under  their 
flowing  robes.  Mysteriously,  their  advent  was 
always  marked  by  the  theft  of  rifles  from  the 
cantonments.  The  deed  was  always  done  at 
night,  in  the  wiliest  and  cunningest  manner, 
without  the  shiiduw  of  a  clue  as  to  who  were 
the  culprits.  It  was  exasperating  and  serious. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  ihe  I'athan.s  not  that  there 
was  any  prima  facie  evidence 
against  ibeni,  but  merely 
because  of  their  known  love 
for  rifles.  A  I'athan  loves  a 
good  rifle  ten  times  more 
passionately  than  an  Arab 
loves  his  horse.  He  will 
swo[i  his  whole  womankind 
(and  throw  in  a  couple  of 
blankets  to  clincli  the  bar- 
gatti),  or  commit  ten  cold- 
bl  oodcd  m  urders,  to  get 
hold  of  one  Lee-Metford  in 
working  order.  The  reason 
is  very  simple.  Not  merely 
his  life  on  occasions  of  triKil 
feuds,  hut  also  his  daily 
bread,  <lepends  largely  U|K)n 
a  \:,tiijil  rifle,  If  he  uan 
brinj;  down  the  mountiin 
jioat  from  the  dizity  height 
by  a  single  shot,  he  will 
get  his  dinner :  if  not,  not. 
More  than  that.  A  good  rifle  enables  him 
to  become  a  trilKil  hero— a  sort  of  a  demi- 
god. During  a  frontier  war  not  very  long  ago^ 
a  I'athan  left  liis  vilkige  at  early  dawn  with  iv.t\ 
cartridges  :ind  a  stolen  Martini,  and  took  up  his 
position  behind  a  boulder  overlooking  a  long 
nnll.di.  He  firm!  a  shot  at  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  find  the  range,  and  then  waited.  He 
wailed  the  whole  day.  At  last  the  redcoats 
f)egan  to  [)ass  thiit  way.  The  rifle  spoke 
intermittently,  anti  eu*h  lime  with  unerring 
eflt'ct.  That  night  the  I'athan  went  home  ami 
bragged  Ixifore  the  women  thai  he  Iiad  killed 
nine  Kaflars.  He  became  a  Paladin,  To  L>c 
his  wife,  or  rather  one  of  his  wives,  was  an 
undoulited  honour. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  good  rifle  is  a  priceless 
treasure  in  Pathanislan. 

In  Kyzabad,  however,  though  tlie  Pathnns 
were  the  true  culprits,  there  was  not  the  least 
bit  of  any  positive  evidence  against  them  — till 
the  event  occurred  which  I  am  about  to  rebte. 
How  they  ever  got  away  from  the  town  with 
the  rifles  each  lime  was  a  mystery.  Ii  was, 
however,  generally  believed  that  they  had 
friends  in  the  ba/aar,  who  hid  them  and  their 
booty,  after  each  nocturnal  expediliun,  until 
the  aflair  blew  over.     Then  the  several  liands 
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of  Pathans  from  the  neighbouring  districts 
stealthily  met  at  some  rendezvous,  and  marched 
back  to  .ne  hills  by  unfrequented  routes  with 
the  rifles  they  had  stolen  from  the  different 
garrisons. 

Hut  this  is  how  the  adventure  befell  me, 
which,  but  for  the  nf>ost  providential  Interven- 
tion in  the  nick  of  time,  wouid  have  ended  my 
career  by  an  assassin's 
dagger.  The  Ky/nUid  can- 
tonment, as  is  usual  in 
India,  consistetl  of  a  numlier 
of  long,  low  bungalows, 
aboul  the  si/c  of  an  ordinary 
barrack  -  room,  placed  in 
echelon  to  catch  the  air  and 
light  as  much  as  pos.siblc. 
A  regimental  company 
generally  requiretl  two  bun- 
galows for  its  men,  and  this 
was  the  case  with  E*'  com- 
pany, lo  which  I  belonged, 
liolii  the  loiigiUidinal  walls 
of  each  hiing.ilow  had  a 
number  of  doots  iit  intervals 
of  about  yft.  ;  that  is,  with 
just  sufticieiii  sfflcc  for  a 
couple  of  beds  between  the 
doors.  These  doors  all  led 
to  the  comi»ound  that  sur- 
rounded the  bungalow,  and 
were  always  kept  wide  open  at  night 
on  acTount  of  the  intense  heal.  The  com- 
pound had  neither  wall  nor  fence  around  it, 
so  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  anybody  to  wander  over  the  whole 
camp  at  night,  and  even  ransack  the  bun- 
galows without  serious  molcstatiim.  It  was 
a  happy- go -hu:kv  sort  of  an  arrangement 
— in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
East. 

The  night  was  hot  and  stifling.  The  monsoon 
had  not  yet  broken,  and  the  thirsty  earth  cried 
out  for  the  rain  that  never  came.  And  yet  the 
forty  men  in  my  bungalow  were  fast  locked  in 
slumber,  and  minded  not  the  droning  punkah 
thai  stopped  and  jerked  under  the  spasmodic 
eflforts  of  the  sleepy  coolie.  The  fact  was, 
there  Iiad  been  some  athletic  sports  that  day, 
and  wc  were  all  dead  Ix-at  when  we  turned  in 
at  nigh:.  I  had  been  in  many  of  the  events, 
one  of  which  was  a  <iuarter-mile  against  an 
arlillerynian  for  a  purse  of  150  ruiKH's,  nnd  on 
my  return  lo  the  cantonment  I  had  thrown  myself 
on  the  bc<i  just  as  I  was  in  i.iy  running  costume, 
and  fallen  fast  asleep  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
a  soothing  sleep,  com[K>sing  my  tired  limbs  to 
rest  arjd  restoring  their  pristine  vigour. 
Suddenly  1  awoko  with  a  start. 
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a   mounUin-gait   in 
native  hills.     At  first 
drew  away  ahead  till 
was    just   visible   in 


"ZooswaUa  /  LoostvaUa .' "  frobber  1  robber  I) 
rang  out  a  voice  in  the  midnight  air. 

I  sprang  out  of  bed  just  in  time  to  sec  three 
dusky  forms  g!ide  swiftly  through  the  open 
doorway.  In  an  instant  I  vras  after  them. 
Reaching  the  field  adjoining  the  compound,  the 
three  divided,  two  to  tlic  left  and  one  to  the 
ri>;hl.     I  followed  the  latter. 

The  fellow  was  a  magnificent  runner,  and 
flew  over  the  ground, 
vaulting  over  mounds 
and  boulders  even  as 
his 
he 
he 
the 
dim  light  of  the  starry 
night  ;  then  the  gap 
ceased  to  widen.  Thus 
wc  kept  over  the  field.s, 
pursuer  and  pursued,  like 
weird  shadows  sweeping 
onwards  with  a  constant 
space  between. 

Fanned  by  the  cool 
midnight  breeze,  I  feit 
myself  in  fine  form  for 
the  eliuse.  So  far  1  bad 
not  e-\eiled  my  uimosi. 
for  I  knew  but  too  well 
that  Uiere  nnisl  needs 
be  a  fierce  struggle  when 
I  cloiH*d  upon  him  ;  it 
might  be  iniprudcnt  to 
exhiiusl  myself  Ivfore 
then.  It  was  a  question 
of  stamina  and  not  of 
mere  speed  ;  the  chase 
was    too    long    for    thaL  _ 

So  1    just    kept    him   in 

sight  alon;i;  the   wide   fields  that   stretched    far 
away  on  either  side. 

And  now  the  distance  Ix^^an  to  tell  and  the 
constant  gap  to  ^irow  shorter  and  shorter.  1 
was  gaining  upon  him,  .slowly  but  steadily. 
Soon  I  made  out  his  dark,  nuked  limbs  as  they 
still  rushed  swiftly  on.  The  .*ite[«  grew  shorter, 
the  motion  spasmodic  ;  with  a  cry  of  triumph,  I 
closed  upon  him.  .■^t  that  instant,  spurrrd  on 
by  one  last  desjierale  effort,  he  put  on  a  sudtlen 
spurt  and  drew  away  again  into  the  enshruuditig 
darkne-ss,  iituier  the  shadow  of  a  long  line  of 
black  looming  against  the  sky.  It  was  an 
orchard  of  Lill  trees,  surrounded  by  a  low  brick 
wall.  Now  wiis  tny  chance,  I  thought,  to  britig 
him  to  bay  -but  with  a  Rying  kap  he  vaulted 
over  the  wall  and  disappeircd  from  sight.  I 
followed  a  second  or  two  after.  AVhen  I  landed 
on  tuy  feet  on  the  other  ^ide,  I  saw  a  dark  form 


Just  before  nie.  It  was  the  Paihan  gun  robber 
standing  with  folded  arms  calmly  waiting  for  mc 
He  was  a  fine  big  fellow,  not  less  than 
5fi.  loin.  in  height  on  his  b;ire  feet.  Strong  in 
the  arm  and  chest,  big-boned  and  muscular,  his 
n.iked  limbs  showed  to  advantage  as  he  stood 
there  in  his  loin-cloih.  It  needed  not  a  second 
glance  to  convince  me  that  I  had  no  mean 
antagonist  here.      His  fiery  eyes  glared  with 


'l    (AW    «    tlMfK    rOKM    JI/ST    IIRrUNK   HK* 


ferocious  hate  under  his  over-lianging  brows;  his 
deep,  muscular  chest  heaved  under  his  black, 
bushy  beard  as  he  siill  stood  with  folded  arms 
awaiting  the  onslaught. 

Thus  W);  paused,  eye  to  eye,  height  against 
lieight.  C!ould  1  vanquish  hitu,  and  lead  him 
back  a  submissive  prisoner?  Thus  I  thought  — 
only  for  one  brief  moment.  Forsooth,  here  was 
not  the  man  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  No. 
I  must  wait  till  the  others  arrived  from  the  camp 
to  help  me  luijjture  him.  I  knew  they  had  been 
awakened  by  the  sudden  uproar,  and  would  soon 
follow  to  my  aid.  I  must  abide  my  lime  and 
hold  the  quarry  al  bay  till  they  came. 

Thuj  we  stood,  in  sullen  silence.  Not  a 
uioveinenl  of  the  one  escaped  the  other,  were 
it  but  a  deeper  breath  or  a  spasmodic  twitching. 
If  the  eye  but  failed  fur  one  brief  second,  the 
other  would  have  him   by  the  throat  and  at  his 
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Ihercy.  Thus  *«  stood  on  the  defensive,  face 
to  face.  How  long  it  was,  I  knew  not ;  it 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  few  seconds, 
and  yet  it  seemed  much  longer  in  that  silent 
watching.  It  was  again  a  question  of  stamina, 
and  again  I  hoiK-d  that  mint:  would  prevail. 

Suddenly,  like  a  flash  uf  lightning,  the  thought 
struck  ine  that  by  waiting  1  was  merely  giving 
my  exhausted  opponent  lime  to  recover  his 
strength.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  close  with 
him  at  once?  No,  I  thought; 
my  frietids  must  soon  come 
to  my  aid  and  help  mc  to 
oveqwwer  him,  even  if  he 
gained  by  the  delay.  Then 
again  a  doubt  assailed  mc — 
what  if  they  had  lost  their 
way  in  the  darkness  or  taken 
a  different  direction  ?  'I'here 
was  no  sign  of  their  coming, 
not  a  sound,  uol  a  step. 

I  hesitated  no  longer. 
With  a  rapid  plunge  I  closed 
with  him.  Immediately  he 
threw  up  his  right  arm  and 
darted  at  me.  A  sudden 
shock  on  my  side,  and  an 
in.stant  pain,  first  apprised  me 
thai  the  fellow  was  ariuuiL 
Fortunately,  the  stab  was  not 
deep,  as  the  dagger  had 
glanced  off  the  rib  in  that 
hurried  movement ;  else  my 
story  had  ended  there. 

I  ininiediatcly  changed  my 
tactics.  A  tremendous  left- 
hander straight  from  the 
shoulder,  against  which  he 
knew  no  mode  of  defence, 
caught  him  just  behind  the 
ear  and  sent  him  sprawling 
on  the  ground.  I  rushe<l 
upon  him  to  snatch  away  the 
dagger  from  his  hand ;  a 
nasty  RUb  on  my  right  arm 
proved  that  he  was  not  so 
much  hurt  as  I  had  expei:ted, 
Immediately  I  felt  the 
strength  of  that  limb 
decrease ;  I  might  have  been 
now  almost  at  his  mercy  had  I  not,  most 
fortunately,  U^en  left-handed,  I  fell  ujion  hini 
with  my  full  weight  as  he  by  on  the  ground. 

Then  ronmienced  a  long  and  dcsiH-rate 
struggle  for  that  dagger.  The  I'athan  was  an 
his  back  and  I  on  the  top  of  him,  with  my  leli 
hand  clutching  liis  right  arm.  The  jioint  of 
the  dagger  lay  not  six  inches  bcluw  nit-  as  he 
held  it  in  his  right  hand.     If  now  1  could  only 


use  my  other  hand  to  snatch  it  away  I  would 
have  him  at  my  mercy.  Unfortunately  I  had 
Id  use  my  injured  arm  to  press  down  his  left 
hand  to  the  ground,  lest  perchance  he  trans- 
ferred the  dagger  from  one  hand  to  the  other 
and  stabU-d  me  to  the  heart  before  I  could 
prevent  the  motion. 

Thus  we  lay  a  few  seconds  face  to  face,  my 
left  hand  clutching  bis  right  arm  a  few  inches 
Ijclow  the  wrist,  and   my  right   hand   pressing 


TIIUl  WF   L*V  A  >EW  srcUMUS  PACK  TO  FACE.' 

down  his  left  to  prevent  it  from  snatching  up 
the  dagger  from  his  right.  The  night  was  close 
and  stifiing,  and  the  utter  silence  ih.it  reigned 
around  was  weird  and  oppressive- -only  broken 
as  it  was  by  the  gasping  breaths  of  men  fighting 
for  ihcir  lives.  The  pursuers  -my  comrades  — 
had  not  yet  come,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  of 
any  kind  to  break  the  monotony  of  our  deep, 
hard  breathing,  and  the  slioit,  slurp  snorts  iJiaL 
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escaped  us  from  time  to  time  as  we  closed  in  a 
deadlier  embrace.  In  the  fitful  starlight  I 
caught  the  fire  in  his  eye  as  it  glared  in 
implacable  fury.  It  was  murder  that  I  ,saw 
there,  for  by  putting  me  out  of  existence  he 
would  not  only  be  free  for  the  time,  but  also 
remove  the  sole  witness  of  his  deeds.  I  felt 
the  awful  danger  as  my  blood  poured 
out  from  the  two  wounds,  and  my  strei»gth 
diminished  with  that  steady  tide.  I  only 
hoped  that  help  would  come  before  I  fell 
exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood  and  the 
terrible  tension  of  that  silent  struggle.  How 
the  tables  were  turned  !  I  could  do  no  more. 
To  alter  my  position  was  but  to  increase  the 
danger.  If  I  had  only  been  able  to  clutch  his 
right  arm  by  the  wrist  I  might  have  obtained  a 
greater  leverage  over  the  dagger.  As  it  was,  I 
only  held  him  by  the  forearm.  I  dared  not 
slip  up  the  hand  to  catch  liim  by  the  wrist,  for 
the  momentary  release  would  hn\e  given  him 
the  chance  he  sought.  I  could  only  wait  for 
help  to  come. 

Suddenly  he  jerked  his  right  -Trni  off;  the 
next  instant  I  felt  the  dagger  enter  my  stomach, 
and  a  sickening  sensation  crL'pt  over  me  of 
mingled  anguish  and  torpor.  With  one  desperate 
effort  I  seized  his  hand  over  the  dagger.  It 
was  just  in  lime.  An  incli  deeper,  and  I  had 
fallen  dead  over  him.  Hut  in  tiiai  cramped 
position  the  dagger  had  failed  to  go  far  enouL^li 
at  one  sweep,  and  he  was  striving  by  slieer  force 
to  thrust  it  deeper.  I  caiii^ht  his  hand  just  in 
time.  As  it  was,  the  blood  was  pouring  in 
streams  from  that  hideous  gash,  and  I  felt  my 
strength  fast  sinking  witli  it.  ile  struggled  hard 
to  strike  me  again,  but  with  one  sn|)reme  effort 
I  released  my  other  arm  and  seized  the  dagger 
over  his  fist  with  Iroth  hands.  W'hU  a  sudden 
jerk  I  managed  to  get  it  above  liis  hea<.l  and 
press  it  down  on  the  ground,  the  [xiint  still 
towards  me. 

'I  here  are  important  facts  about  niy  injuries 
at  this  point  that  I  could  not  think  of 
inflicting  upon  you,  so  hideous  are  they. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  owing  to  my  stoop- 
ing posture  and  certain  other  natural  causes, 
the  flow  of  blood  from  my  stomach  stopped 
almost  completely,  else  1  had  soon  been  in- 
sensible, never  to  recover  consciousness  again. 

Even  n(jw  I  felt  the  strain,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  I  held  the  dagger  with  both  hands,  I 
would  have  received  another  stab  to  finish  me 
completely.  My  sole  hope  lay  in  holding  him 
thus  till  help  came  to  release  me  from  that 
awful  position.  But  how  long  could  I  do  so? 
Every  moment  my  strength  was  decreasing,  and 
as  for  the  prostrate  Pathan,  he  had  only  to  abide 
his  time  to  have  me  at  his  mercy — and  small 


mercy  it  would  be.  The  horror  of  my  position 
dawned  upon  me,  as  I  lay  over  him  striving 
with  my  ever-ebbing  strength  to  hold  his  cruel, 
murderous  hand  away  from  my  body.  A  horrible 
feeling  of  impotence  began  to  creep  over  me  ; 
I  felt  that  in  a  few  seconds  more  all  would  be 
over  with  me.     I  was  helpless.     /  was  dyin^! 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  distant  cry,  a  confused 
sound  followed  by  a  general  confusion  and 
tumult.  I  strained  my  ear  to  catch  the  voices 
as  they  grew  louder  and  louder.  Thank  God  ! 
they  were  coming  !  I  had  but  to  hold  the  gun 
robber  a  minute  more,  and  that  deadly  struggle 
would  be  over.  I  waited  with  an  anxiety  no 
pen  can  ever  describe. 

liut  the  terriljle  struggle  for  life  was  not  yet 
over.  Noticing  tliat  help  was  nigh,  my  assailant 
made  one  last  desperate  effort  to  kill  me  and 
escape  in  the  darkness  before  they  came.  The 
point  of  the  dagger  was  now  not  more  than  six 
inches  from  my  eye  :  a  violent  thrust  upwards 
and  I  should  have  been  jiierced  to  the  brain. 
I  had  protected  one  vital  part  to  expose 
another.  A  fierce  wreneh,  and  tlie  Pathan 
endeavoured  to  push  my  hands  back  and  strike 
me  in  the  eye  ;  but  I  was  conscious  of  his 
intention  in  time  to  ])ut  all  my  remaining 
strength  into  one  despairing  effort  to  force  his 
hanii  down  to  the  ground.  For  a  moment  it 
lay  there,  as  far  back  as  possilile  from  the  eye 
lie  sought  to  reach.  Then  suddenly  he  threw 
off  his  left  arm.  which  was  now  free,  curled  it 
over  me  and  entlea\oure<.l  to  draw  my  head  down 
lo  him  so  as  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the 
dagger  and  the  eye. 

That  sudden  iiianieuvre  nearly  succeeded; 
taken  unawares  by  it,  my  head  was  drawn  down 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  dagger — an  inch  more 
and  I  should  have  received  the  fatal  thrust. 
A\ith  a  last  desperate  strain  I  threw  back  my 
head — but  his  arm  had  gripped  it  round  as  in  a 
vice  ;  farther  back  than  tliat  saving  inch  it  could 
not  go.~  I  was  at  a  terrible  disadvantage.  The 
gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eye  revealed  to  me 
that  he  saw  his  chance  at  last ;  one  sudden 
thrust  upwards,  and  that  narrow  inch  was 
spanned.  I  was  now  at  bst  completely  at  his 
mercy. 

l.ueky  it  was  at  tliat  moment  that  he  pre- 
tended to  relax  the  strain  on  the  arm  that  held 
the  dagger — merely  to  in<rease  the  force  of  the 
thrust  when  it  came  ;  and  lucky  it  was  that  in 
drawing  down  my  head  with  his  left  arm  he  had 
slightly  displaced  it  from  the  straight  line  with 
tlie  dagger,  A  wild  inspiration  flashed  through 
my  mind  —  I  resolved  to  meet  the  blow.  It 
came  a  secontl  later.  \Vith  a  sudden  swerve  I 
jerked  my  lieati  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
advancing  dagger,   then  dropped  it  down  over 


eye. 


his   shouldi-r.      The  dagger    missed    the 
grazed  the  <:ar,  and  lay  harmle^ly  beyond. 

A  brid"  slruji^i^lc  on  the  ground,  in  which  vre 
rolled  over  and  over,  now  one  above,  now  the 
other  —  the  fallen  twigs  beneath  cracked  and 
snap[)ed  undur  our  united  weight,  raising  the 
first  sound  of  that  hitherto  silent  grapple ;  an 
answering  shout  from  tiie  Imrryiny  reicuer^  now 
close  upon  us,  a  loud  crash  as  the  foremost 
landed  on  his  feel  beside  us,  and  that  terrible 
struggle  for  life  was  over. 


nature  of  two  of  the  wounds,  but  also  because 
of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  camp  soon 
after  ray  admission.  Owing,  however,  to  a 
vigorous  constitution,  I  was  convalescent  and 
able  to  leave  the  hospital  after  a  fortnight.  I 
was  then  told  that  it  was  Ultlc  short  of 
a  miracle  that  lockjaw  had  not  set  in 
because  of  the  wound  in  the  arm.  As  I 
walked  Ixick  to  the  cantonment  all  the  men, 
and  even  the  women  and  children,  turned  out 
to  meet  nie.     They  cheered  enthusiasticaily — 
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They  put  me,  in  an  exhausted  condition,  on 
a  dhooly  (a  kind  of  stretcher  used  in  India),  .inrl 
took  me  to  the  military  hospital  at  Ky^abad, 
where  Surgeon  -  Major  Tlirousdell  and  Dr. 
Harries,  of  the  ist  Devon,  were  already  waitinji 
for  me.  having  been  told  of  the  incident  by 
one  of  the  rescuers  in  advance.  Tlure  1  lay 
in  rather  a  precarious  condition,  nut  nictely 
because  of  the  loss  of  blood  and   the  serious 


for,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  never  expected  to 
see  me  alive  again. 

My  assailant  was  brought  to  trial  at  the 
Allahabad  High  Court,  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  in  the  Andaman  Isles.  The 
other  two  Tathans,  who  were  subsequently  ca{>- 
tured,  got  til'ieen  years'  each.  Needless  to  say, 
no  more  gun  robberies  took  placi  at  t'yzabad 
after  that. 


h 


This   is   a  nftrrative  you  should  point  out   to  y<i"|'  friends,  for  assuredly  it  i»  unique.      A  Chinamail 

accused  of  murder  barricaded  Kimself  in  a  powder  magarine,  and  as  to  what  happened  when  they 

tried  to  arreat  him— why,  the  photographs  apeak  for  ihcniaelvea. 
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IITHIN  ihe  confines  of  Melrose,  a 
nitfre  gathering  of  huildfngs  in  the 
suburbs  of  tlie  City  of  (0:ikliitul, 
AbtDcda  County,  California,  tlicrc 
cxistetl  previous  lo  ihc  early  [>art  of 
July,  1898,  a  factory  known  to  the  people  of  the 
Wcsti;rn  States  as  The  Western  Fuse  H'orks. 
From  this  factory  fusL*  was  shipped  to  alt  parts 
of  the  world,  and  on  account  of  llie  recent  ^old 
excitement  in  Alaska,  its  machinery  had  hardly 
ceased  its  hiisy  hum  for  a  period  of  four 
months. 

On  the  eiglileeiith  day  uf  July,  however, 
srnokc  ceased  to  pour  forth  from  the  factory 
smoke-stack,  and  ahoiit  lite  premises  a  de^adly 
silence  reigned.  Cong  Ung  t,"hung,  the  Chinese 
forenii.')  of  the  wnrks,  had  murdered  a  fellow- 
workman.  He  first  assaulted  liis  fellow-country- 
man. name<l  Hum  Hi  Sing,  with  a  haichei,  aiid 
then  shot  him.  Con>{  then  look  refuge  in  the 
powder  magazine,  where  there  were  stored  fivt 
thousand  pounds  of  ptm'Jet\  and  barricaded  Ihc 


doorway  with  powder-cans,  threatening  to  set 
off  the  whole   appalling  quantity   of  explosive 

materia!  if  anyone  attempted  to  enter.  The 
neighbuurhuod  was  terrorized  on  tliat  nighl,  arul 
afraid  lu  go  to  bed  fur  fear  of  being  blown  lo 
atoms  before  morning. 

The  trouble— will  it  be  t>elie\"ed  ?— all  arose 
o\er  a  itn-ient  Chinese  iolUry  ticket,  for  the 
purcltase  of  which  Gong  Chung  claimed  lu  have 
given  money  to  Hum  Hi  Sing.  He  further 
asserted  that  the  ticket  had  won  a  drawing,  and 
that  Sing  refused  to  give  him  the  money.  Sing, 
who  was  a[]  honest  and  industrious  Ctiinaman, 
denied  that  the  ticket  had  won  anything.  Then 
followed  the  fatal  blows  and  shots  from  which 
the  poor,  honest  Sing  died  alwut  an  hour  later 
in  ihc  Oakland  Receiving  Hospital. 

l-'rum  Ijehind  his  powder  can  barricade  in  the 
magazine  doorway  Cong  Chung  peered  out  at 
his  pursuers,  while  in  one  hand  he  held  lightly 
clinched  his  bloody  liatchet,  and  in  the  other 
the  revolver  with  wliich  he  had  committed  his 


heinous  crime.  By  this  time  the  sht-tin'and  liis 
jjosse  had  arrived  and  completely  surrounded 
Chung  in  his  stronghuld.     AChinesclnlcrprL-lcr 


was  then  sent  to  consult  with  the  murderer  And 
try  to  induce  him  to  surrender,  but  this  was  of 
no  avail      He  was  then  offered   quite  a  w\\\ 
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of  money   nnH  giwranlced  the  services  of  the 

best  atlorncy  in  the  Sute  of  California  if 
he  vpuuld  refrain  from  carrying  out  hi«  threat 
of  blowing  up  the  magazine,  and  would  leave 
his  din>;crous  position,  '['he  ofticers,  further- 
more, agreed  to  give  him  an  hour's  handicap 
after  Iciiving  the  magazine  if  he  would  only  come 
from  behind  his  deadly  barricade.  Kinally,  the 
superinT<;ndi:nt  of  the  woric*!,  for  whom  Chung 
had  worked  for  about  fifteen  years,  spoke  very 
kindly  to  the  murderer,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  him  from  the 
gallows  if  he  would  surrender  to  the  ofticers. 
In  reply,  Chung  warned  the  superintendent, 


belongings  .ind  retired  to  a  vacant  field  several 
liuiidred  yards  away,  there  to  spend  i>erhntJS 
days  and  nights  in  fear  and  trembling. 
(lathered  together  like  a  band  of  Bedouins  on 
the  great  Sahara  were  lliesc  poor  creatures 
beneath  the  hot  July  sun,  eaih  expecting 
momentarily  to  hear  the  terrific  report  of  an 
explosion  that  would  render  them  homeless. 

The  sun  had  set  on  the  first  d:iy  of  the 
tragedy,  and  still  Chung  remained  defiant.  He 
would  accept  no  terms  of  surrender.  With  a 
revolver  in  one  hand  and  a  halchi.t  in  the  other, 
behind  his  barrier  of  death-dealing  powder,  he 
sat.    like    the  great    Sphinx,    in   silence.       For 
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as  his  friend,  to  leave  the  premises,  and  tell  all 
good  people  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  he  might 
soon  have  occasion  to  ignite  the  ponder  in  the 
magazine. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  situation  ?  And  is  it 
not  an  extraordinary  exemplirtcation  of  the 
adage  :  "Truth  is  stranger  than  firiion  "?  The 
sheriffs  officers  nctcd  upon  Chung's  warning  to 
the  superintendent,  and  requested  all  families 
living  in  the  vicinity  o(  the  magazine  to  seek 
safety  elsewhere.  As  a  result  of  this  request 
about  thirty-five  families,  most  of  them  of  the 
poorer '  classes,    gathered    together    their    few 


hours  he  had  not  touched  food  or  drink,  and 

had  but  litilc  hope  of  obtaining  either.  It  was 
by  refusing  liini  thcM.*  tliat  the  olTiccrs  hoped  to 
force  him  to  surrender. 

Twilight  had  given  place  to  darkness,  and 
darkn9ss  was  about  to  give  way  to  the  light  of 
dawn,  when  one  of  the  officers  suggested  that 
Chung  might  be  asleep  and  an  attack  upon 
his  stronghold  might  prove  effective.  Acting 
upon  rhi-i  suggestion,  one  of  the  officers,  with 
rifle  in  hand,  advanced  cautiously  toward  the 
doorway  of  the  heathen's  den.  He  had  not 
uken  msny  steps,  however,  when  the  murderer, 
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like  a  tigt-T  aroused  from  his  lair,  sprang 
forward  ii»  front  of  ihe  pile  uf  powder-fans  Ji'id 
pointing  his  revolver  liaclcward  .it  a  can  of  dyna- 
mite, shouted,  In  a  fiendish  planner,  "  You  come, 
me  shoot !  " 

Whether  the  poor  officer  advanced  or  not  will 


Number  one  is  a  general  view  of  the  wreckage 
of  the  Western  Fuse  Co.'s  Works  after  the 
explosion.  The  hurning  freight  cars  on  the 
right  contain  fuse  ready  for  shipment,  and  they 
belong  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Many  of  these  trucks  were  totally  destroyed. 
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never  be  known,  hnt  it  was  evident  to  thousands 
of  people  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  the 
fatal  spot  that  Chung  had  fired  hi»  long-drcaUcd 
shot 

It  was  exactly  5. 18  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  lyth,  1898,  when  the  hand  of  one  vcau 
dealt  a  death-blow  the  like  of  which  perhaps 
history  has  never  known.  For  the  sake  of  a 
ten-cent  ticket  in  a  game  of  chance,  Gong  Ung 
Chung  took  the  lives  of  seven  good  citizens, 
besides  tliat  of  his  fellow-countryman  whom  he 
had  murdered,  and  his  own.  In  addition  to  all 
this  he  maimed  five  other  persons,  destroyed  an 
entire  factory  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  com- 
pletely wrecked  over  thirty  homes,  and  shattered 
hundreds  of  panes  of  glass  within  a  radius  of 
6ve  miles  around  his  deadly  abode.  Such  is 
the  power  of  man. 

Now  we  have  told  the  story,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  set  of  six  most  vivid  and 
unique  photographs  which  illustrate  the  truly 
appalling  havoc  wrought  by  this  frenzied  man. 


Photograph  numlier  two  shows  a  company  of 
soldiers  of  the  Eighth  Rq^iment  of  North  Cali- 
foriiian  Volunteers  from  C^mp  Barrett  searching 
for  fr^gmetiu  of  victims  of  the  explosion.  All 
they  found  of  Gong  Ung  Chung  was  his  pigtail 
and  his  revolver.  Camp  iJarrett,  just  mentioned," 
was  made  up  of  Californian  Volunteers,  who 
were  waiting  to  be  ordered  to  Manitii.  The 
camp  was  located  about  250yds.  west  from  the 
doomed  works  of  the  Western  Fuse  Co.  'I"he 
force  of  the  explosion  was  so  great  that  many  of 
the  sentries  on  duty  were  actually  blown  olT  their 
feet  and  hurled  lofi.  or  15ft.  away,  whilst  nearly 
a  hundred  tents  were  hlown  down.  Many  of 
Ihe  soldiers  at  first  thought  that  a  Spanish  war- 
vessel  must  be  bombarding  San  Francisco. 

In  photograph  number  three  we  see  some 
burning  freight  cars  belongm,^  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  These  al'«>  were  loaded 
with  fuse  ready  to  be  shipped,  and  had  been 
shunted  near  the  ill-fated  factory.  Several 
cars  containing  powder  cbaijced  to    tr 
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these,  but  fortunately  they  were  not  exploded. 
Befort;  the  fire  could  reach  them,  some  cool- 
hcndcd  soldiers  vf  the  Califurninn  Kcgimont 
uncoupled  them,  and  pushed  them  a  few 
hundred  yards  farther  along  lh«  track  out  of 
danger. 

In  the  next  photograph  wc  are  contemplating 
a  huge  hole  in  the  ground,  caused  by  the  tre- 
mendous explosion,  and  it  is  specially  interest- 


half  in  thickness;  A  few  bricks  of  the  ma^nzine 
can  be  seen  in  the  photOf^r.iph.  One  officer's 
body  wiis' found  horribly  inulilatcd  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  photo- 
graph. Another  body  wa.H  found  on  lop  of  the 
framework  behind  the  man  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  illustration. 

Our  fifth  photograph  is  a  view  showing  the 
general  condition  o(  the  houses  in  the  vicinity 
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ing  in  that  it  was  ^ver  this  hole  that  the 
magazine  was  located  before  the  explosion,  so 
that  we  arc  here  viewing  the  spot  where  tlic 
desperate  (iong  look  his  stand.  Observe  the 
way  in  which  the  very  roof  itself  is  wrecked 
in  this  photograph,  testifying  to  the  terrific 
energy  of  the  explosion.  The  magazine  was 
built  of  brick,  with  a  concrete  floor  a  fool  and  a 


after  the  explosion 
30ft.  from  the  maga- 


of  the  powder  magazine 
'I'hew  houses  were  about 
zinc  itself. 

The  sixth  and  last  photograph  is  a  view  of 
the  Pacific  Cordage  Co.'s  building,  which  stood 
at  least  600ft.  from  the  powder  magazine. 
Fortunately  this  building  was  unoccupied  at  the 
time  of  the  explosioti. 


We  wUh  to  draw  special  attention  to  ihli  abtorbinff  narrative,  which  Dr.  Oaborne  has  been  at  such 
pains  to  elicit  from  survivors.       Even  in  the  romantic  annals  of  the  ses  one  would   look  in   vain    for 

so  remarkable  a  '•  desert  island  "  experience. 


cottage :» 
formerly  used  lo  l>e 
seen  here  h.ivi; 
made  way  for  niortt 
pretentious  struc- 
lures. 

Nt'wra^tle  to-day 
lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  omniijolcnl 
cyclist  and  golfer. 
and  the  f>nly  rem- 
nant of  its  former 
population,  fishtT- 
men  mostly,  is  to  Uc 
found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old, 
broken  -  down  har- 
bour, at  that  cod  of 
the  town  where  the 
steep  slopirs  of  the 
mountain  dip  into 
the  sea. 

Many  a  strange 
story  of  adventure 
might  be  picked  up 
here  if  one  luit 
questioned  these 


N  the  shores  of  Oundrum  Kay,  in 
the  County  of  Uown,  Ireland,  lies 
the  little  town  of  Newcastle.  Of 
i.ilc  years  hotels  and  I odgin{t- houses 
have  sprung  up,  and  the  quaint  little 
w  h  i  c  h 
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hardy  fisherfolk  as  they  sit  halting  their  lines  or 
mending  iheir  nets.  It  was  from  one  of  these 
toilers  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Jack  Teer,  that  the  writer 
first  heurd  of  the  remarkable  history  of  the 
General  Granl.    Teer  had  obtained  all  his  fatts 

from  his  uncle,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in 
Australia,  and  who, 
as  we  shall  see  from 
the  following  pages, 
was  the  hero  of  the 
storj'.  On  further 
investigation  the 
writer  learned  that 
not  only  the  brother 
and  sister  of  the 
hero,  but  al.so  one  of 
the  actual  survivors 
of  the  General  Grant, 
Mr.  Patrick  Caughey, 
were  still  livini^  in 
Newcastle.  Krom  all 
of  these  interestinji 
details  were  obtained 
which  n  o  t  o  n  1  y 
helped  to  conhrm 
and  correct  the 
original  version,  but 
which  added  new 
and  startling  facts  to 
the  narrative.  The 
Wtkk.  tkifmt.       whole  was  ih' 
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fully  corrected  and  checked  by  means  of  refer- 
ence to  \7irioiis  authcniic  records. 

Ii  w.ts  in  the  year  1H45  ihat  Jnmes  Teer,  .1 
lad  of  cijihtccn,  left  his  native  village  of 
Newcastle  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  advcttture  on 
the  high  soas.  The  next  that  we  hear  of  him  is 
in  the  goldfields  of  Australia  six  or  seven  years 
inter,  and  the  picture  which  has  l>een  left  of  him 
wbikt  working  there  presents  10  us  a  splendid 
type  of  manhood.  Six  feel  two  in  his  socks, 
and  with  a  build  so  perfect  thai  his  utui5iiial 
height  was  not  perceptible  ;  a  frank,  manly,  and 
intelligent  face,  and  the  grip  of  a.  Samson  :  and 
if  to  thew  you  add  [hat  he 
was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
honesty  and  of  cool  and  in- 
trepid courage,  you  have 
James  'I'eer  in  his  prime. 

Thi-y  were  wild  and  stirring 
times,  those  early  years  of 
Australian  gold  digging 
What  with  bushrangers, 
!iluirpers,  convicts,  and  the 
like,  the  miner's  life  u;l^ 
often  a  short  and  not  e^Ln 
a  merry  one.  But  'I'eer  came 
unscathed  through  alt.  He 
had  a  way  of  holding  his  own 
and  maintaining  his  rights 
with  a  strong  arm  which  must 
have  been  rather  awkward  to 
the  bully  and  the  thief. 

One  day  when  'Peer  was 
hard  at  work  in  the  gold- 
fields  he  noticed  that 
the  claim  next  to  his  was 
occupied  by  a  young  man  with  whose  face 
he  seemed  strangely  familiar.  Whom  should 
this  turn  out  lo  be  but  an  old  school -fellow, 
Patrick  duj;hey,  from  the  same  village  of 
Newcastle !  They  were  delighted  to  sec  each 
other,  as  we  can  easily  imagine,  and  soon 
became  fast  friends.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
they  were  "pals,"  working  the  same  claim 
and  sharing  the  snme  profits.  The  two 
friends  stuck  to  each  other  through  thick 
and  thin  ;  through  prosperity  and  adversity, 
drought  and  flood  ;  and  .-^Iso  through  the 
horrors  of  shipwreck  and  months  of  weary 
suffering  which  were  so  soon  to  come  upon 
them.  Fortune  seems  at  first  to  have  smiled 
upon  their  efforts,  for  they  had  soon  amassed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  With  this  increase 
in  worldly  goods  came  a  strange  yearning  to  see 
again  the  old  home  in  Ireland.  The  desire 
soon  became  irresistible,  so  that,  in  the  last 
week  of  April,  1866,  we  find  Teer  and  Caughey 
in  Melbourne  ready  to  start  for  England.  Here 
they  learned  that  a  ship  called  the  Generai  Grant 
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was  about  to  sail  for  Ixtndon  in  a  few 
days.  This  was  a  fine  three-master  sailing- 
vessel  of  i.aootons  burthen,  owned  by  a  firm  in 
Boston  (U.S.A.).  The  vovage  from  Boston  to 
MeHxjume,  which  she  had  just  completed,  was  a 
maiden  one,  but  jn  it  an  unlucky  and  ominous 
incident  had  occurred.  On  the  second  night 
out  the  vessel  had  been  struck  by  a  heavy  squally 
and  whilst  the  crew  were  shortening  sail  the 
third  mate  was  washed  overbaird  and  never 
si-i:n  again.  ^ 

On  the  day  on  which  llic  ship  was  lo  start 
Teer  and  Caughey  came  on  board,  bringing  all 
their  gold  with  them.  This 
gold  they  had  decided  (un- 
fortunately for  them>elvcs) 
not  to  insure,  as  they  thought 
everything  safe ;  and,  besides, 
they  could  thereby  effect  a 
saving  of  lialf  a  crown  on 
every  ounce.  "I'eer,  however, 
took  the  precaution  of  sewing 
up  300  sovereigns  in  a  t>e]t, 
which  he  wore  constantly 
night  and  day. 

The  crew  of  the  Getitrtti 
Grant  was  not  a  large  one, 
but  seems  lo  have  been  quite 
efhcieni.  There  was  a  full 
compIcmL-nt  of  passengers  on 
board,  most  of  whom^like 
our  friends,  Teer  and  Caughey 
— were  succe.ssful  emigrants 
returning  lo  the  old  country, 
and  bringing  with  them  £dl 
their  valuable  Iwlongings. 
Altogether  there  were  eighty-three  souls  on 
board.  The  cargo  was  u  very  valuable  one, 
and  consisted  of  a  large  quantity  of  wool  and 
skins.  Hut  there  was  one  commodity  also  on 
board  of  far  greater  value  than  these.  Stowed 
away  in  some  safe  nook,  known  only  lo  the 
captain  and  a  few  trusted  men,  were  four 
square,  wooden  boxes,  heavily  bound  with  iron. 
Each  of  these  contained  i.ooo  ounces  of  gold. 

This  total  of  4,000  ounces  was  the  amount  of 
insured  gold  on  board  ;  but  there  was  also  a 
very  large  quantity  carried  privately  by  the 
passengers,  who  seem  also  to  have  been  well 
supplied  with  jewellery.  One  passenger  placed 
his  '*  pile  "  in  the  care  of  the  ciplain.  and  when 
the  worst  came  and  the  captain  went  down  in 
the  sinking  ship,  this  snnte  liirle  man  went  down 
loo,  rather  than  lose  sight  of  the  custodian  of 
his  gold.  Bulking  together  the  gold,  insured 
and  uninsured,  as  well  as  the  jewellery,  the 
minimum  estimate  we  must  make  of  the 
treasure  on  board  the  General  Grant  is  some- 
thing like  ^50,000. 
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On  the  4th  of  May,  1866,  the  General  Grant 

sailed  yallantly  out  of  Hobson's  Bay  on  what 
was  to  be  her  last  voyage.  She  bore  down  towirds 
the  south-east,  so  as  to  call  at  a  New  Zealand 
port.  By  some  extraordinary  combination  cf 
circumstances,  however,  which  no  one  was  ever 
able  to  explain,  the  Genera!  Grant  wandered  far 
out  of  her  course.  Whether  this  was  due  to  care- 
lessness or  pure  inevitable  accident,  we  cannot 
decide,  for  those  most  ablt  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  strange  mischance  never  survived  it — as 
in  the  recent  inexplicable  case  of  the  Mohegan. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
May,  the  look-out  man  signalled  land  on  the  lee 
beam.  This  land  was  about  three  or  four  miles 
distant,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  fog-bank. 
The  wind,  which  was  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, was  very  slight,  but  there  was  an  angry  swell 
on  the  sea.  The  ship  kept  for  an  hour  or  so  to 
the  south-east,  when  the  coast  began  gradually  to 
clear  up,  and  the  land  first  sighted  was  recog- 
nised as  Disappointment  Island,  one  of  the 
Auckland  group.  Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  same  night,  the  entire  Auckland  Archi- 
pelago lay  before  them.  The  captain  now 
determined  to  steer  between  Disappointment 
Island  and  the  main  island,  but  unfortunately 
the  wind  fell  at  the  most  critical  moment,  and 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  heavy  swell  was 
driving  the  ship  on  the  rocks.  The  captain  did 
all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  inevitable  cata- 
strophe. The  yards  were  hauled  in  every  possible 
direction  to  catch  each  breath  of  air.  But  these 
little  puffs  became  feebler  and  feebler,  till  at  last 
they  ceased  altogether,  biding  cut  away  by  the 
high  cliffs. 

The  ship  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
each  of  which  drove  her  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  giant  cliffs  which  towered  up  sheer  to  the 
height  of  400ft.  I'he  darkness  of  the  night 
became  intense,  the  sky  was  covered  with 
thick  clouds,  and  the  air  was  murky  with  mist. 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  at  this 
time  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  was 
just  commencing.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  asked 
why,  when  the  wind  fell,  was  the  General  Grant 
not  anchored  there  and  then.  To  this,  two 
different  answers  have  been  given.  One 
account  says  that  the  anchors  and  cables 
were  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  and  were 
consequently  never  used  ;  whilst  another  afhrms 
that  an  attempt  was  actually  made  to  anchor 
the  ship,  but  that  the  lead  could  not  discover 
bottom  anywhere.  At  midnight  the  General 
Grant  lay  close  to  the  shore,  a  fact  which  was 
rendered  terribly  evident  to  the  passengers  and 
crew  by  the  roar  of  the  surf  and  the  great  mass 
of  rock,  blacker  than  the  black  night,  wliich 
seemed  to  overhang  the  tall  masts  of  the  doomed 


vessel.  A  current  seems  now  to  have  borne  the 
ship  along  parallel  ttf  the  coast,  but  shortly  after 
one  o'clock  all  pnSgress  in  this  direction  was 
stopped  by  the  ship  striking  against  a  projecting 
portion  of  the  cliff.  The  jibboom  snapped  with 
a  noise  like  a  thunderclap  and  was  carried 
away,  together  with  the  foreboora  staysail.  The 
General  Grant  trembled  throughout  her  whole 
length  with  the  violence  of  the  shock,  then 
recoiled  and  ran  astern  for  some  hundreds  of 
yards.  But  the  unfortunate  shipj^^was  again  to 
meet  the  same  fato,  for  her  liadtward  course 
was  arrested  by  another  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
which  she  struck  heavily  with  her  stern.  This 
time  the  rudder  was  carried  away  and  the 
spanker  -  boom  shattered.  The  man  at  the 
wheel  had  not  time  to  escape,  but  was  struck 
by  the  falling  boom  and  mortally  wounded. 

Between  these  two  projecting  points  the 
vessel  began  to  drift  slowly,  each  wave  urging 
her  inwards  litde  by  little.  But  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone  the  cliff  seemed  to  open  out  instead 
of  narrowing,  and  it  now  appeared  that  the  ship 
was  drifting,  bows  foremost,  into  one  of  those 
great  rifts  which  are  found  in  the  cliffs  of  all 
volcanic  islands.  Some  lights  were  now  hung 
out  on  the  ship's  side,  and  by  means  of  their 
uncertain  glimmer  both  passengers  and  crew 
could  see  a  great  wall  of  smooth  rock  rising  on 
either  side  to  a  height  far  beyond  their  ken.  In 
front  of  them  was  blackness,  and  behind  them 
the  big  waves  raced  in  and  drove  the  vessel  still 
forward — where,  they  could  not  tell.  Deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  rift  they  went,  and  then  a 
(jry  of  horror  rose  from  every  mouth,  for  by  the 
flicker  of  their  lights  on  the  great  masses  of  rock 
overliead,  they  all  saw  that  the  cliffs  had  closed 
together  above  them,  and  then  the  awful  truth 
dawned  ujwn  their  minds  that  their  ship  was 
drifting  into  a  great  ocean  cavern,  there  to  be 
beaten  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fury  of  the 
waves.  The  captain  now  ordered  the  boats  to 
be  lowered,  but  something  happened  which  pre- 
vented this  order  from  being  carried  out.  The 
ship  drove,  inch  by  inch,  into  the  cave.  Suddenly 
the  tall  masts  began  to  scrape  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  great  masses  of  earth  and  stone 
came  raining  down  on  those  below.  The  writer 
has  been  assured  by  his  informant  (Caughey) 
that  nothing  more  terrible  could  be  imagined 
than  this  deadly  shower  from  the  blackness 
overhead,  combined  with  the  agony  of  uncer- 
tainty that  came  over  them  all.  The  frightened 
passengers  all  hurried  aft,  and  huddled  together 
to  avoid  the  falling  rubble  and  stones  which 
came  down  with  every  heave  of  the  ship.  A 
sounding  Liken  at  this  time  showed  that  the 
water  was  five  fathoms  deep  under  the  keel. 
To  launch  the  boats  in  the  darkness. 
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strong  chance  ilut  ihey  or  their  occupants  would 
be  smashed  by  a  falliiig  boulder,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Nothing  c-ould  be  done,  therefore, 
until  the  dawn  came,  and  for  that  they  all 
patiently  waited. 

As  (he  niylit  advanced,  the  wind  increased  in 
slicn<{th,  and  the  waves  that  broke  into  the 
cavern  grew  larger  and  fiercer.  The  heaving  of 
the  ship  became  in  consequence  greater  than 
ever,  and  it  was  feared  that  tiie  masts  woultJ 
suffer  from  the  viulencu  with  which  they  blruck 
the  rock  above.  This  fear  was  soon  reali.ted. 
The  fore  royal  ma.-^t  crashed  down  on  the 
deck  in  a  confused  tangle  of  s[)ars  and  rij^ing. 
Down  came  the  top-mast  next,  and  after  it  the 
lower  masl.  With  each  breakage  the  ship  drove 
Tarlher  into  the  cave,  and,  owing  lo  the  increased 
leverage  which  the  stumps  of  the  masts  exerted 
on  the  roof,  great  masses  of  solid  stone  now 
became  loosened  and  fell  thundering  down 
on    deck.      'J'hc    forecastle    deck    was     soon 


broken  up  completely,  attd  the  star* 
board  deck  house  a  few  moments 
later  was  half  buried  beneath  a  mass 
of  atones,  city,  and  ivoodcn  splinters. 
Shortly  after  daylight  broke  the 
mizzen-top^gallant  mast  came  down 
with  a  fearful  crash  on  the  deck. 
The  captain  did  not  hesitate  any 
longer  to  order  llic  boa  ts  to  be 
lowered,  as  the  daylight  was  increas- 
ing, but  more  especially  l>ecause  the 
danger  from  the  falling  stones  and 
sjKirs  l>ecame  momentarily  greater, 
and  those  in  the  after-part  of  the 
vessel  rnuld  no  longer  hope  lo  remain 
uninjured. 

The  utmost  order  liad  prevailed 
amongst  the  jiassengers  during  the 
trials  of  the  night.  Krom  this  time 
onward,  however,  everything  was  con- 
fusion and  panic.  Some  le:iped  madly 
overboard,  others  crowded  into  the 
boats  and  threatened  to  swamp  them. 
A  few  sick  and  disheartened  men 
refused  to  lea^i:  the  ship  at  alt.  But 
if  the  terror  of  death  and  the  mad 
hope  of  self-preservation  had  driven 
most  of  the  passengers  into  a  state  of 
panic,  there  was  one  at  least  (if  their 
number  who  kept  cool  and  .sdf- 
possessed.  It  would  tie  impossible 
to  over-csliniatc  the  services  which 
Teer  rendered  to  his  fellow -passengers 
on  that  awful  morning.  He  kept  the 
boats  from  over -crowding,  and  he 
saved  more  than  one  life  by  his  cool- 
ness and  courage.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  the  stewardess,  a  Mrs.  Vewell, 
of  Manchester,  into  one  of  the  (juar^i-r-ljoats, 
and  also  in  saving  the  life  of  her  husband.  His 
old  comrade,  Caughey,  he  also  rescued,  and 
found  him  a  seat  in  the  same  boat  with  Mrs. 
Vewell  and  her  husband. 

The  Gencrai  Grant  had  three  boats  on  board 
— two  (]uariei  boats  and  one  long-booL  'ITie 
two  quarter  boats  had  been  lowered  and  were 
engaged  in  picking  up  those  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  who  were  struggling  for  life  in  the 
water.  In  one  of  the  bouts— the  one  in  which 
Teer  was  — a  qimntity  of  beef  and  pork  was 
placed,  together  with  about  fifty  tins  of  houttloii. 
'I'he  long-boat  (lofL  keel),  which  now  lay  oil 
the  quarter-deck,  was  manned  by  a  few  sailors 
and  filled  with  passengers,  chieRy  women  and 
children.  The  difficulty  of  launching  this  boat 
was  soon  solved,  for  as  one  wave  bigger  than 
its  fellows  rushed  in  and  lifted  up  the  Gtneral 
Gram  on  its  crest,  the  main  mast  struck  the 
rock  above  so  forcibly  that  the  lower  end  vras 
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driven  right  through  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  and 
in  a  few  moim-nis  the  waves  were  breaking  over 
the  deck.  The  captain  and  one  of  the  passengers 
(the  little  man  who  wished  to  save  his  gold) 
climbed  up  into  the  rigging.  The  long-boat 
iheJi  glided  off  the  sinking  deck  into  the  water, 
leaving  b<;hind  it  two  or  thrt^e  unforttinate  beings, 
amongst  whom  was  the  mate's  wife.  The  long- 
boat pulled  rapidly  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to 
join  titc  others,  hut 
before  it  was  a  hun- 
dred yards  fron)  the 
ship,  a  heavy  sea,  a 
swift  eddy,  and  the 
great  weight  of  pas- 
sengers caused  it  to 
founder,  and  all  its 
occupants  were  left 
scrcaiuini;  and  fighting 
for  dear  life  in  the 
angr>-  waves.  Two  of 
the  sailors  ,  and  one 
passenger  struck  out 
boldly,  and  were 
picked  up  by  Tcer, 
but  all  the  rest  were 
lost.  In  their  endea- 
vour to  rescue  tliese 
last,  the  occupants  uf 
Tear's  boat  came  right 
across  the  mouih  of 
die  cavern,  and  were 
jusl  in  time  to  k,  i' 
the  last  death  thH.L> 
of  the  General  (Jraitt. 
The  huP  was  com- 
pletely submerged,  the 
broken  masts  being 
all  that  remained 
above  water.  Down 
she  went  before  the 
eyes  of  Teer  ajid  his  /^-i-'-ni 
companions,      who 

beheld  the  waU:r  crawling  up  the  masts  quicker 
and  quicker,  and  over  the  heads  of  one  or  two 
luckless  beings,  who  screamed  for  the  aid  which 
could  not  come.  Over  the  head  of  the  L^st 
passenger  on  board— the  little  man  with  the 
gold—went  the  heaving  waters,  and  then  over 
the  mi/zen-top  crosstrecs,  where  the  captain 
stood.  The  light  wa.s  dim,  but  Teer  and  those 
with  hiir.  were  just  able  [o  njake  out  a  dark 
figure  waving  a  wtiite  handkerchief  as  a  last 
adieu,  when  the  Jigure  sank  and  the  sullen 
waters  of  the  cavern  closed  over  all,  and  the  few 
survivors  who  now  remained  knew  that  they 
had  bidden  good  bye  to  their  capuiin  and  their 
&hip. 

The  two    boats    which    had    succeeded   in 
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escaping  the  dangers  of  the  cavern  were  quarter- 
boats  <?-'it-h  32ft.  over  all  and  gft.  beam, 
but  both  were  wofully  lacking  in  necessaries, 
't'he  occupants  were  lightly  clad,  and  in  the 
hurry  and  panic  had  entirely  omitted  to  bring 
with  them  clothes,  tools,  or  anything  that  would 
be  serviceable  during  prolonged  exposure  on  the 
sea,  or  residence  on  an  uninhabited  island. 
The  two  boats  were  now  beside  each  other,  .md 
the  (w:<uian:s  Iwgan 
to  consult  together  as 
to  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  I'he  posi- 
tion in  which  these 
fifteen  survivors 
found  themselves 
cannot  have  been 
a  very  enviable  one. 
At  first  they  sim[)ly 
sat  shivering  in 
the  boats,  their 
clothes  sociking  wet 
and  the  air  bitterly 
K  old.  A  murky  haite 
lum^  irver  the  sea, 
whilst  iIh.-  only  signs 
of  life  in  the  whole 
lileak  prospect  weie  a 
few  porpoises  that 
rose  occasioiiaUy  out 
of  the  water,  and 
some  sea  -  gulls  that 
wheeled  and  screamed 
overhead. 

Teer  seems  to  have 
[iveserved  his  admir- 
able coolness  through- 
out nil  these  trying 
events.  The  writer 
cannot  do  better  than 
continue  the  narra- 
tive in  Teer's  own 
words  ;  — 
'■  Whilst  outside  deliberating  upon  what  was 
best  to  l>e  done,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  whole  of  the  cave.  The  rocks  around 
it  were,  I  think,  about  400ft  high,  and 
overhanging.  The  ship  was  in  underneath 
these  about  two  lengths  of  herself  The 
coast,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  consisted 
of  high  ixTf^ierulicular  rocks,  and  we  saw  no 
possibility  of  landing.  We  now  consulted  with 
each  other  and  with  those  on  the  other  boat 
upon  what  was  best  to  be  done.  We  thought  it 
-best  to  pull  to  Disappointment  Island,  about  si.K 
miles  distant  in  a  westerly  direction.  We  had 
much  trouble  to  get  there,  hov.-ever,  our  boat 
having  such  a  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  and  bouillon 
tins  in  her,  besides  seven  men.     It  was  or*'"  •»« 
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means  of  incessant  baling  ilwt  we  could  keep 
out  the  water  which  from  liniL*  to  time  she  lifted. 
Once  or  twia;  she  was  all  hut  full,  and  at  last 
wc  H-ivc  up  and  inlciidcd  to  try  our  luck  nmoiig 
the  rocks  to  leeward,  trying  at  the  same  lime  to 
gel  as  far  towards  the  north  end  of  the  isbnd  as 
possible,  hoping  to  find  a  beach  where  some 
of  us  might  gL-t  ashore.  Bui  as  wl-  procci-ded 
to  the  northward  we  saw  that  the  sea  and  wind 
were  decreasing  ;  we  again  pulled  head  to  wind, 
and  seeing  a  brge  rock  about  a  mile  .ind  a  half 
distant  to  the  north-cast  of  I)isap[>ointmcnl 
Island  wc  pulled  for  it,  and  reached  it  just  at 
dark.  The  other  boat,  which,  like  ourselves, 
had  given  up  liefore  the  weaiher  mn<lerated, 
arrived  at  the  island  about  twenty  minutes  after 
wc  touched  there." 

This  latter  boat,  which  somehow  or  other  had 
i^wuaged  lo  get  separated  from  its  comi>anion, 
had  also  had  a  very  trying  time  of  it.  Us 
occuiKints  made  one  or  two  desperate  but  un- 
successful endeavours  to  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  with  the  iniention  o'f  cliijibing  up  the  rocks. 
On  the  last  of  these  occasions  oni.-  of  the  sailors 
climbed  up  the  dizzy  face  of  the  precipice  till 


panionswL  re  wait- 
in;;  patiently  for 
his  return,  ihcy 
heard  a  loutl 
scream,  and 
almost  imme- 
diately afterward 
they  saw.  to  their 
horror,  something 
hurtling  ttirougli 
the  air  and  (r.ll- 
ing  with  a  ^plaih 
into  the  sen. 
rhc>  imniwliately 
rowed  to  iIk!S|>oi, 
but  no  trace 
could  they  find  of 
the  poor  fellow. 
Sad!)-  they  pulled 
out  again  to  sea. 
but  ere  they  l\nd 
made  a  hundrcil 
yards  they  hcanl, 
to  their  no  small 
bewilderment,  a 
succession  of 
"Ahoys"  and 
"Halloas"  (mm 
*4hi;  Khorc.  look- 
ing up  they  saw 
their  dftnf  sailor 
scrambling  down  the  cliff  with  the  agility  t»r 
a  wild  goat.  In  a  fu'W  momenta  he  was  safe 
in  the  boat  onrc  more.  It  apifcars  that  the 
active  climber  had  somehow  managed.  wl»en 
high  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  to  catch  and 
strangle  an  altiatmss,  and  to  fling  its  body  down 
into  the  ab)&s  below.  Then,  finding  all  further 
upward  progress  arrested  by  the  bheemess  of  the 
rocks,  he  simply  scrambled  down,  to  find  his 
romi»anions  away  out  at  sea. 

After  this  adventure  they  made  no  more 
attempts  to  laiiti,  hut  n»wed  steadily  in  thewnke 
of  the  olhei  bo.Tt  until  darkness  fell  upon  them, 
'["hen,  as  we  ba\i-  seen,  all  hope  of  reaching 
I)isap|iointmfnt  Island  was  given  up.  Presently, 
through  the  darkness,  they  heard  the  shouts  of 
their  ccimpaninns,  and  towards  tliem  they 
steered  till  their  keel  grated  on  the  shores  of 
the  isLind  rock. 

I'horoughty  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  a 
night  and  a  day,  these  fifteen  wretched  beings 
(fourteen  men  and  one  woman),  poorly  clad 
and  shivering  with  the  cold,  huddled  together 
on  the  rock  to  pass  the  night.  The  air  was 
chilly  with  tnisi,  and  every  now  and  then  a  flake 
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of  snow  was  blown  upon  their  faces  and  exposed 
limbs,  for  siicltcr  there  was  absolutely  none.  In 
the  nioniifig  tliey  nil  set  out  in  the  two  boats, 
nnd  reached  a  larger  island,  which  has  been 
dii^nified  with  a  name — Adam  Island. 

The  htstor)'  of  the 
survivors  for  the  next 
week  is  nothing  but  a 
dreary  record  of  hiart- 
bruakin{4  suffering. 
They  wandered  up  and 
down  the  desolate 
shores  by  day  in  the 
search  for  food,  and 
at  night  Ibey  slept 
huddled  together  in 
some  less  exjjosed  p.iri 
of  the  rocl;s.  The 
templatioii  to  consume 
llifir  entire  stores  of 
porlc  and  bouillon  was 
terrible,  but  'leer  — a 
born  leader  —  would 
not  h:*ar  of  it.  He 
foresaw,  in  fnct,  the 
day  »vlien  tlicy  tnlglil 
be  in  mx-d  of  food 
which  would  keep 
sweet  during  a  voyage 
or  othiir  expedition. 
There  was  some  slight 
bickering  at  this  deci- 
sion, but  Tecr  had  a 
strong  mind  and  a 
strong  arm — a  liappy 
combination  which 
gai-ti  him  from  this 
time  onward  the 
position  of  leader 
ainong.st  his  fellow  - 
survivors, 

r>uring  this  week, 
therefore,  the  only  ol»- 
tainable  food  was  what  they  could  pick  up  on 
the  shore,  e.^.^  diflferent  varieties  of  shellfish, 
amongst  which,  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
poisonous  species,  which  made  some  of  the 
party  very  ilL  Such  was  the  miserable  position 
of  the  fifteen  survivors  in  the  last  week  of  May 
— a  position  terrible  enough  to  bring  despair 
into  the  strongest  mind.  The  daylight  was 
gradually  lessening  ;  the  cold  was  getting  more 
nnd  more  intense  ;  and  the  mists  and  snows  of 
the  Antarctic  came  rolling  up  on  them  from  the 
south. 

1-ei  us  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  nature  of  these  islands  upon  which  the 
survivors  were  cast.  The  Auckland  Archipelago 
lies,  roughly  speaking,  in  the  56lh  degree  of 
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south  latitude.  The  islands  are  of  undoubted 
volcanic  origin.  The  cliffs  are  irregular 
and  precipitous,  and  often  assume  grotes<iue 
shapes.  Great  rracks  running  clown  the  face  of 
ihe  hard  rock,  and  numerous  caves  which  plainly 
r  were     never     scooped 

out  by  the  sea,  attest 
the  fiery  genesis  of 
these  islands.  Although 
throughout  the  grenter 
part  of  the  yenr  the 
Aucklands  are  swept 
by  storms  of  such 
violence  as  to  render 
human  habitation 
almost  intpossible,  yet 
abundant  vegetation 
exists.  The  larger 
islands  aie  covered  by 
a  dense  forest  of 
gnarled  hardwood  and 
pine  ;  whilst  bene^ith 
these  grows  an  iiiipene- 
irable  tangle  of  grasses, 
ferns,  and  scrub  of 
every  description. 
There  is  also  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  fti-sh 
w;iter.  i\>,  the  Auck- 
land group  has  always 
been  a  favourite  haunt 
of  seals,  more  than 
one  attempt  has  been 
made  to  plant  a  small 
colony  on  the  main 
island,  but  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the 
weather  all  such  settle- 
ments had  ultimately 
la  be  abandoned.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  three  years 
there  should  have  t>een 
three  distinct  cases  of  a  shipwrecked  crew 
being  cast  ashore  on  the  Aucklands  arid  exist- 
ing there  for  .some  months  amidst  great  hard- 
5hi[js  and  privations.  The  first  c.ise  w.is  of 
the  brig  Grafton^  commanded  by  Captiiln 
MuAgravu,  which  was  wrecked  here  in  January, 
1864. 

Musgrave  and  his  crew  of  four  reached  one 
of  the  islands  in  safety,  and  stayed  there  until 
they  wen:  rescued  in  July,  1865.  The  nanattve 
of  their  sojourn  on  this  desobte  archipelago  ha-s 
been  twice  written — in  the  one  case  by  Captain 
Musgrave  himself,  and  again  by  M.  Raynal,  one 
of  the  survivors.  The  second  case  was  that  of 
Captain  Dalgarno  and  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
Invercauld^   who    lived    from    May,    \%f"     •'" 
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of  mone)"  and  guaranteed  the  scmccs  of  the 
be*.t  .mornt'y  in  the  Stale  of  California  if 
he  vrould  refrain  from  carrying  out  his  threat 
of  blowing  up  the  ma};a2inc,  and  would  leave 
his  dingerous  position.  The  officers,  further- 
more, agreed  to  give  him  an  hour's  handicap 
after  leaving  the  magazine  if  he  would  only  come 
from  l>chind  his  deadly  barricade.  Kinally,  the 
superintendent  of  the  works,  for  whom  Chung 
had  worked  for  about  fifteen  years,  spoke  very 
kindly  to  the  murderer,  and  told  him  that  he 
ivould  do  all  in  his  j>oWer  to  save  hini  from  tiic 
gallows  if  he  would  surrender  to  the  officers. 
In  reply,  Chung  warned  the  superintendent, 


ttetongings  and  retired  to  a  racant  field  several 
hundred  yards  away,  there  to  spend  perhaps 
flays  and  ni^ihts  in  fear  and  trembling. 
Clalhered  together  like  a  tiand  of  Ik-douins  on 
the  great  Sahara  were  these  poor  creatures 
Inrneaih  the  hot  July  sun,  each  expecting 
momentarily  to  hear  the  terrific  report  of  an 
explosion  tlial  would  render  them  homeless. 

The  sun  had  set  on  ihe  first  diy  of  the 
tr-igedy,  and  still  Chun;"  remained  defiant  He 
would  accept  no  terms  of  surrender.  With  a 
revolver  tn  one  hand  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
behind  bis  Ixirrier  of  death-dealing  powder,  he 
sal,   like   the  great   Sphinx,   in   silence.      For 
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as  his  friend,  to  leave  the  premises,  and  tell  all 
good  people  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  he  might 
soopi  have  occasion  to  ignite  the  [wwder  in  the 
magazine. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  situation  ?  And  is  it 
not  an  extraordinary  exemplificition  of  the 
adage  :  "  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  "?  The 
sheriffs  officers  acted  upon  Chung's  warning  to 
the  superintendent,  and  requested  all  families 
linng  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magazine  to  seek 
safety  elsewhere.  As  a  result  of  this  request 
about  thirty-five  families,  most  of  them  of  the 
poorer '  classes,    gathered    together    their    few 


hours  he  had  not  touched  food  or  drink,  and 
had  but  little  hope  of  obtaining  either.  It  was 
by  refusing  him  these  that  the  officers  hoped  to 
force  him  to  surrender. 

Twilight  had  Riven  place  to  darkness,  and 
darkness  was  about  to  give  way  to  the  light  of 
dawn,  when  one  of  the  officers  suggested  that 
Chung  might  be  asleep  and  an  attack  upon 
his  stronghold  might  prove  effective.  Acting 
upon  this  suggestion,  one  of  the  officers,  with 
rifle  in  hand,  advanced  cautiously  toward  the 
doorway  of  the  heathen's  den.  He  had  not 
taken  rupny  steps,  howevcT,  when  the  murderer, 


THE    HAVOC    VVROUOHT    BY    ONE    MAN. 


So? 


like  n  tiger  aroused  from  his  lair,  sprang 
forvf.ird  in  front  of  the  pile  of  |»owder-<"ans,  and 
pointing  his  revolver  Lack\rard  at  a  can  of  dyna- 
mite, stiuulcd,  ill  a  fiendish  manner,  "  Vou  come, 
me  shoot  I " 

Whether  the  poor  officer  advanced  or  not  will 


Number  one  is  a  j;eneral  view  of  the  wreckage 
of  the  Western  Fuse  Co.'s  Works  after  the 
explosion.  The  bunting  freight  airs  on  the 
rijjht  contain  fuse  ready  for  shipntent.  and  they 
belong  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Many  of  these  trucks  were  totally  destroyed. 
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never  be  known,  but  it  was  evident  to  thousands 
of  people  within  a  radius  of  fifty  mile^i  from  the 
fatal  spot  that  Chung  had  fired  his  long-dreaded 
shoL 

It  was  exactly  5.18  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  19th.  1898,  when  the  hand  of  one  man 
dealt  a  death-blow  the  like  of  which  perhaps 
history  has  never  known.  For  the  sake  of  a 
ten-cent  ticket  in  a  i;ame  of  chance,  tlong  Ung 
Chung  t(»ak  the  lives  of  seven  good  citizens, 
besides  that  of  his  fellow  countryman  whom  he 
had  murdered,  and  h\^  own.  In  addition  to  all 
this  he  maimed  fi\*e  other  jrersons,  destroyed  an 
entire  factory  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  com- 
pletely wrecked  over  thirty  homes,  and  shattered 
hundreds  of  panes  of  glass  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  around  his  deadly  abode.  Such  is 
the  power  of  man. 

Now  we  have  told  Uie  story,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  set  of  six  most  vivid  and 
unique  photographs  which  lllustrace  the  truly 
appalling  havoc  wrought  by  this  frenzied  man. 


Photograph  number  two  shows  a  company  of 
soldiers  of  the  Eighth  Kegiment  of  North  Cali- 
fornian  Volunteers  from  Camp  Barrett  searching 
for  fragracnls  of  victims  of  the  explosion.  All 
tlicy  found  of  Gong  Ung  Chung  was  his  pigtail 
niid  his  revolver.  Cantp  Barett,  just  mentioned," 
was  made  up  of  Californiaii  \'olunteers,  who 
were  waiting  to  l>e  ordered  to  Manila.  'l"he 
camp  was  located  about  250yds.  west  from  the 
doomed  works  of  the  \Ve^lerIl  Fuse  Co.  The 
force  of  the  explosion  was  so  great  that  many  of 
the  sentries  on  duty  were  actually  blown  off  their 
feet  and  hurled  loft.  or  i^h.  away,  whilst  nearly 
a  hundred  tents  were  blown  down.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  at  first  thought  that  a  Spanish  war- 
vessel  must  be  bombarding  San  Francisco. 

In  photograph  number  three  we  sec  some 
burning  freight  cars  belonging  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  These  also  were  loaded 
with  fuse  ready  to  he  shipped,  and  had  been 
shunted  near  the  ill-fated  factory.  Several 
cars  containing  powdur  cbaqccd  to    be  near 
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these,  bul  fortunately  they  were  not  exploded. 
Before  the  fire  could  refleh  ihem,  some  tuol- 
headed  soldiers  of  the  Californian  Kegimenl 
uncou[)h'd  them,  and  pushed  them  a  few 
hundred  yardb  fartlier  along  the  track  out  of 
diinger. 

In  the  next  photograph  we  are  contemplating 
a  huge  hole  in  the  ground,  caiused  t>y  the  tre- 
mendous explosion,  and  it  is  specially  interest- 


half  in  thickness.  A  few  bricks  of  the  magazine 
can  be  seen  in  the  phnioijiuph.  One  officer's 
body  was'found  horribly  mutilated  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  photo- 
graph. Another  body  was  found  on  top  of  the 
framework  behind  the  man  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  illustration. 

Our  (ilih  photograph  is  a  view  showing  the 
general  condition  of  the  bouses  in  the  vicinity 
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ing  in  that  it  was  .;ver  this  hole  tliat  the 
magazine  was  located  before  the  explosion,  so 
that  we  are  here  viewing  the  spot  where  the 
desperate  (long  took  his  stand.  Observe  the 
way  in  which  the  very  roof  itself  is  wrecked 
in  this  photograph,  testifying  to  the  icrrilic 
energy  of  the  explosion.  The  magazine  was 
built  of  brick,  with  a  concrete  floor  a  foot  and  a 


of  the  powder  magazine  after  the  explosion 
Tliese  houses  were  about  ^ofl.  from  the  maga- 
zine itself. 

"rhc  sixth  and  last  photograph  is  a  view  of 
the  Pacific  Cordage  Co.'.s  building,  which  stood 
at  least  6oofL  from  the  powder  maga/ine. 
Fortunately  this  building  was  unoccupied  at  the 
time  of  the  explosiou. 


We  wish  to  draw  special  atientton  to  this  absorbing^  narrative,  which  Dr.  Osborne  has  been  at  such 
pains  to  elicit  from  survivors.       Even  in  the  romantii:  annals  of  the  aea  one  would    loolc  in   vain    for 

so  remarkable  a  "  desert  island  "  experience. 


cuttagc>> 
formerly  used  to  bu 
seen  here  have 
made  way  for  more 
pretentious  struc- 
tures. 

Newcastle  to-day 
lies  in  the  hand<»  of 
the  omnipotent 
cyclist  and  golfer, 
and  the  only  rem 
nant  of  its  former 
population,  fishcr- 
n»en  mostly,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old, 
broken  -  down  har- 
bour, at  that  end  of 
the  town  where  the 
steep  .slopes  of  the 
mountain  dip  into 
the  sea. 

Many  a  strange 
story  of  adventure 
might  Ik;  picked  up 
here  if  one  but 
questioned  these 


N  the  shores  of  llundrtnn  Bay,  in 
the  County  of  IJown.  Ireland,  lies 
the  little  town  of  NewL-asllu.  Of 
late  years  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
have  .sprung  up,  and  ihc  quaint  little 
w  h  i  e  It 
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hardy  fisherfolk  as  they  sit  baiting  their  lines  or 
mending  iheir  nets.  It  was  from  one  of  these 
toilers  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Jack  Teer,  that  the  writer 
first  heard  of  the  remarkable  history  of  the 
Gcncrai  Grant.    Teer  had  obtained  all  his  facts 

from  his  untie,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in 
Australia,  and  who, 
as  we  shall  stx  from 
the  following  pages, 
was  the  hero  of  the 
story.  On  further 
investigation  the 
writer  learned  that 
not  only  the  brother 
and  sister  of  the 
hero,  but  also  one  of 
the  actual  survivors 
o{\\\\i  General  Grant, 
Mr.  I'atrickCau(;hey, 
were  still  living  in 
Newcastle.  I*'rom  all 
of  these  interesting 
details  were  obtained 
which  not  only 
helped  to  confirm 
and  correct  the 
original  version,  but 
which  added  new 
and  startling  facts  to 
the  narrative.  The 
\\^tkk,  Bti/^t.       whole  was  then  care- 
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fully  corrected  and  checked  by  means  of  refer- 
L-ncc  to  rarious  authentic  records. 

U  was  ill  the  year  1845  that  James  Tecr,  a 
lad  of  eighteen,  left  his  native  village  of 
Newcastle  to  enter  u|>on  a  life  of  adventure  on 
the  high  seas.  The  next  that  we  hear  of  him  is 
in  the  goldfields  of  Australia  six  or  seven  years 
later,  and  the  picture  which  has  Iten  left  of  him 
whilst  working  there  pre-scnts  to  us  a  splendid 
type  of  manhood.  Six  feet  two  in  his  socks, 
and  with  a  huild  so  perfect  that  his  unusual 
height  was  not  perceptible  ;  a  frank,  mnnly.  and 
iniellijient  face,  and  the  grip  ol  a  Samson  ;  and 
if  to  these  you  add  that  he 
was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
honesty  and  of  cool  and  in- 
trepid courage,  you  have 
James  Teer  in  his  prime. 

They  were  wild  and  stirring 
times,  those  early  years  of 
Australian  gold  digging. 
What  with  bushrangers, 
sharpers,  convicts,  and  the 
like,  the  miner's  life  was 
often  a  short  and  not  even 
a  merry  one.  But  Tecr  came 
unscathed  through  all.  He 
had  a  w.ny  of  holding  his  own 
;ind  maintaining  his  rights 
with  a  strong  arm  which  must 
have  Ircen  rather  awkward  to 
the  bully  and  the  thief. 

One  day  when  Teer  was 
hard  at  work  in  the  gold- 
fields  he  noticed  that 
ttie    claim    next   to   his    was  ■  , 

occupied  by  a  youn^  man  with  wh6sc  face 
he  Seemed  strangely  familiar.  Whom  should 
this  turn  out  to  Ik  but  an  old  .school-fellow, 
Patrick  Ci[u;;hcy,  from  the  same  village  of 
Newcastle !  They  were  delighted  to  sec  each 
other,  as  we  can  easily  imagine,  and  soon 
became  fast  friends.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
they  were  "pals,"  working  the  same  claim 
and  sharing  the  same  profits.  The  two 
friends  stuck  to  each  other  through  thick 
and  thin ;  through  prosperity  and  adversity, 
drought  and  flood  ;  and  also  through  the 
horrors  of  shipwreck  and  months  of  weary 
suffering  which  were  so  soon  to  come  upon 
them.  Kortiinc  seems  at  first  to  have  smiled 
upon  their  efforts,  for  they  had  soon  amassed  a 
considembic  sum  of  money.  With  this  increase 
in  worldly  goods  came  a  strange  yearning  to  see 
again  the  old  home  in  Ireland.  The  desire 
soon  became  irresistible,  so  that,  in  the  last 
week  of  April,  1866,  we  find  Teer  and  Caughey 
in  Melbourne  ready  to  start  for  EngLind.  Here 
they  learned  that  a  ship  called  the  Genera/  Grant 
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was  about  to  sail  for  London  in  a  few 
days.  This  was  a  fine  three-master  sailing- 
vessel  of  i.ioo  tons  burthen,  ownid  by  a  firm  in 
Boston  (U.S.A.).  The  voyage  from  Boston  to 
Melbourne,  which  she  had  just  completed,  was  a 
maiden  one,  but  jn  it  an  unlucky  and  ominous 
incident  had  occurred.  On  the  second  night 
out  the  vessel  had  been  struck  by  a  heavy  squall, 
and  whilst  the  crew  were  shortening  sail  the 
third  mate  was  wxshed  overboard  and  never 
seen  again.  ^ 

On  the  day  on  which  the  ship  was  to  start 
Teer  and  Caughey  mme  on  hoard,  bringing  all 
their  gold  with  ihcm.  This 
gold  they  liad  decided  (un- 
fortunately for  tht-msclves) 
not  to  insure,  as  they  thought 
everj'thing  safe  ;  and,  lK.-sides, 
they  could  thereby  effect  a 
saving  of  h.^tf  a  crown  on 
every  ounce.  Teer,  howewr, 
took  the  precaution  of  sewing 
up  300  sovereigns  in  a  belt, 
which  he  wore  constantly 
night  and  day. 

The  crew  of  the  Gcuertti 
Grant  was  not  a  large  one, 
but  seems  to  have  been  quite 
cfficiciil.  There  was  a  full 
complement  of  passengers  on 
Imard,  most  of  whom — like 
our  friends,  Tecr  and  Caughey 
— were  successful  emigrants 
returning  to  the  old  country, 
and  bringing  with  them  all 
their  valuable  belongings. 
Altt^ether  there  were  eighty  three  souls  on 
board.  The  cargo  was  .1  very  valuable  one, 
and  consisted  of  a  large  quantity  of  wool  and 
skins.  But  there  was  one  coniniudity  also  on 
lioard  of  far  greater  value  than  these.  Stowed 
away  in  some  safe  nook,  known  only  to  the 
captain  and  a  few  trusted  men,  were  four 
square,  wooden  boxes,  heavily  bound  with  Iron. 
Each  of  these  contained  1,000  ounces  of  gold. 

This  total  of  4,000  ounces  was  the  amount  of 
imured  gold  on  board  ;  but  there  was  also  a 
very  large  quantity  carried  privately  by  the 
passengers,  who  seem  also  to  have  been  well 
supplied  with  jewellery.  One  passenger  placed 
his  '*  pile  "  in  the  care  of  the  captain,  and  when 
the  worst  came  and  the  captain  went  down  in 
the  sinking  ship,  this  same  little  man  went  down 
too,  rather  than  lose  sight  of  the  custodian  of 
his  gold.  Hulking  together  the  gold,  insured 
and  uninsured,  as  well  as  the  jeweller^-,  the 
minimum  estimate  we  mu.st  make  of  the 
treasure  on  board  the  General  Grant  is  some* 
thing  like  ^^50,000. 
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On  the  4th  of  May,  1866,  the  General  Grant 
sailed  gallantly  out  of  Hobson's  Bay  on  what 
was  to  be  her  last  voyage.  She  bore  down  towards 
the  south-east,  so  as  to  call  at  a  New  Zealand 
port.  By  some  e.\traordinnry  con:ibination  cf 
circumstances,  however,  which  no  one  was  ever 
able  to  explain,  the  General  Grant  wandered  far 
out  of  her  course.  Whether  this  was  due  to  care- 
lessness or  pure  inevitable  accident,  we  cannot 
decide,  for  those  most  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  stranye  mischance  never  survived  it — as 
in  the  recent  inexplicable  case  of  the  Afohegan. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
May,  the  look-out  man  signalled  land  on  the  lee 
beam.  This  land  was  about  three  or  four  miles 
distant,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  fog-bank. 
The  wind,  which  was  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, was  very  slight,  but  there  was  an  angry  swell 
on  the  sea.  The  ship  kept  for  an  hour  or  so  to 
the  south-east,  when  the  coast  began  gradually  to 
clear  up,  and  the  land  first  sighted  was  recog- 
nised as  Disappointment  Island,  one  of  the 
Auckland  group.  Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  same  night,  the  entire  Auckland  Archi- 
pelago lay  before  them.  The  captain  now 
determined  to  steer  between  Disappointment 
Island  and  the  main  island,  but  unfortunately 
the  wind  fell  at  the  most  critical  moment,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  heavy  swell  was 
driving  the  ship  on  the  rocks.  The  captain  did 
all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  inevitable  cata- 
strophe. The  yards  were  hauled  in  every  possible 
direction  to  catch  each  breath  of  air.  But  these 
little  puffs  became  feebler  and  feebler,  till  at  last 
they  ceased  altogether,  biding  cut  away  by  the 
high  cliffs. 

The  ship  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
each  of  which  drove  her  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  giant  cliffs  which  towered  up  sheer  to  the 
height  of  400ft.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
became  intense,  the  sky  was  covered  with 
thick  clouds,  and  the  air  was  murky  with  mist. 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  at  this 
time  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  was 
just  commencing.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  asked 
why,  when  the  wind  fell,  was  the  General  Grant 
not  anchored  there  and  then.  To  this,  two 
different  answers  have  been  given.  One 
account  says  that  the  anchors  and  cables 
were  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  and  were 
consequently  never  used  ;  whilst  another  affirms 
that  an  attempt  was  actually  made  to  anchor 
the  ship,  but  that  the  lead  could  not  discover 
bottom  anywhere.  At  midnight  the  General 
Grant  lay  close  to  the  shore,  a  fact  which  was 
rendered  terribly  evident  to  the  passengers  a-nd 
crew  by  the  roar  of  the  suif  and  the  great  mass 
of  rock,  blacker  than  the  black  night,  which 
seemed  to  overhang  the  tall  masts  of  the  doomed 


vessel.  A  current  seems  now  to  have  borne  the 
ship  along  parallel  tt^the  coast,  but  shortly  after 
one  o'clock  all  progress  in  this  direction  was 
stopped  by  the  ship  striking  against  a  projecting 
portion  of  the  cliff.  The  jibboom  snapped  with 
a  noise  like  a  thunderclap  and  was  carried 
away,  together  with  the  foreboora  staysail.  The 
General  Grant  trembled  throughout  her  whole 
length  with  the  violence  of  the  shock,  then 
recoiled  and  ran  astern  for  some  hundreds  of 
yards.  But  the  unfortunate  shif^  was  again  to 
meet  the  same  fato,  for  her  backward  course 
was  arrested  by  another  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
which  she  struck  heavily  with  her  stern.  This 
time  the  rudder  was  carried  away  and  the 
spanker  -  boom  shattered.  The  man  at  the 
wheel  had  not  time  to  escape,  but  was  struck 
by  the  falling  boom  and  mortally  wounded. 

Between  these  two  projecting  points  the 
vessel  began  to  drift  slowly,  each  wave  urging 
her  inwards  little  by  little.  But  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone  the  cliff  seemed  to  open  out  instead 
of  narrowing,  and  it  now  appeared  that  the  ship 
was  drifting,  bows  foremost,  into  one  of  those 
great  rifts  which  are  found  in  the  cliffs  of  all 
volcanic  islands.  Some  lights  were  now  hung 
out  on  the  ship's  side,  and  by  means  of  their 
uncertain  glimmer  both  passengers  and  crew 
could  see  a  great  wall  of  smooth  rock  rising  on 
either  side  to  a  height  far  beyond  their  ken.  In 
front  of  them  was  blackness,  and  behind  them 
the  big  waves  raced  in  and  drove  the  vessel  still 
forward— where,  they  could  not  tell.  Deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  rift  they  went,  and  then  a 
qry  of  horror  rose  from  every  mouth,  for  by  the 
flicker  of  their  lights  on  the  great  masses  of  rock 
overhead,  they  all  saw  that  the  cliffs  had  closed 
together  above  them,  and  then  the  awful  truth 
dawned  upon  their  minds  that  their  ship  was 
drifting  into  a  great  ocean  cavern,  there  to  be 
beaten  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fury  of  the 
waves.  The  captain  now  ordered  the  boats  to 
be  lowered,  but  something  happened  which  pre- 
vented this  order  from  being  carried  out.  The 
ship  drove,  inch  by  Inch,  into  the  cave.  Suddenly 
the  tall  masts  began  to  scrape  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  great  masses  of  earth  and  stone 
came  raining  down  on  those  below.  The  writer 
has  been  assured  by  his  informant  (Caughey) 
that  nothing  more  terrible  could  be  imagined 
than  this  deadly  shower  from  the  blackness 
overhead,  combined  with  the  agony  of  uncer- 
tainty that  came  over  them  all.  The  frightened 
passengers  all  hurried  aft,  and  huddled  together 
to  avoid  the  falling  rubble  and  stones  which 
came  down  with  every  heave  of  the  ship.  A 
sounding  taken  at  this  time  showed  that  the 
water  was  five  fathoms  deep  under  the  keeL 
To  launch  the  boats  in  the  darkness,  w'*^' 
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Strong  chance  lliat  they  or  their  cK:cu[Kiiits  would 
be  smashed  by  a  falliny  boulder,  was  not  lo  be 
tlioughi  of.  Nothing  could  be  done,  therefore. 
until  the  dawn  came,  and  for  that  they  all 
patiently  waited. 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  wind  increased  in 
strength,  and  the  waves  th-it  broke  into  the 
cavern  grew  larj^er  and  fiercer.  The  heaving  of 
the  ship  became  in  cDnsec|iienre  greater  than 
ever,  and  it  was  feared  ihnt  the  masts  would 
suffer  from  the  violence  with  which  they  struck 
the  rock  above.  This  fear  was  soon  realized. 
The  fore  royal  mast  crashed  down  on  the 
deck  in  a  confused  tangle  of  spars  and  rigging. 
Down  came  the  top-mast  next,  and  after  it  the 
lower  mast.  With  each  breakage  the  ship  drove 
farther  into  the  cave,  and,  owing  to  the  increased 
leverage  which  the  stumps  of  the  masts  exerted 
on  the  roof,  great  masses  of  solid  stone  tiow 
became  loosened  and  fell  thundering  down 
on    deck.      'I'ht    forecastle    deck    was     soon 


broken  up  completely,  and  the  star- 
board deck -house  a  few  moments 
later  was  half  buried  beneath  a  mass 
of  stones,  clay,  and  wooden  splinters. 
Shortly  after  daylight  broke  the 
miz/eii -top-gallant  mast  came  down 
with  a  fearful  crash  on  the  deck. 
The  c-aptain  did  not  hesitate  any 
longer  to  order  the  boats  to  be 
lowered,  as  the  daylight  was  ini:ruas- 
ing,  but  more  especially  liecause  the 
danger  from  the  falling  stones  and 
sp.irs  became  momentarily  greater, 
and  those  in  the  after-part  of  the 
Vessel  could  no  longer  hope  to  remain 
uninjured. 

The  utmost  order  had  prevailed 
amongiit  the  passengers  during  the 
trials  of  the  night.  From  this  time 
onward,  however,  everything  was  con- 
fusion and  panic.  Some  Iciped  madly 
overboard,  others  crowded  into  the 
boats  and  threatened  to  swamp  them. 
A  few  sick  and  disheartened  men 
refused  to  leave  the  ship  at  all  But 
if  the  terror  of  death  and  the  mad 
hoiw  ol  self  preservation  had  driven 
most  of  the  passengers  into  a  stale  of 
panic,  there  was  one  nl  least  of  their 
number  who  kept  cool  and  self- 
possessed.  It  would  Ije  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  services  which 
'I'cer  rendered  to  his  fellow-jKissengers 
on  thu!  awful  morning.  He  kept  the 
boats  from  over  -  crowding,  and  he 
saved  more  than  one  life  by  his  cool- 
ness and  courage-  He  succeeded  In 
getting  the  stewardess,  a  Mrs.  Yewcll, 
of  Manchester,  into  one  of  tlie  quarter-boats, 
and  also  in  saving  the  life  of  her  liusi;and.  His 
old  comrade,  Caughey,  he  also  rescued,  and 
found  him.  a  seat  in  the  same  boat  with  Mrs. 
Yewell  and  her  husl>and. 

The  Gfnerai  Grant  had  three  boats  on  board 
— two  quarter-boats  and  one  long-boat.  The 
two  quarter-boats  had  been  lowered  and  were 
engaged  in  picking  up  those  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  who  were  strii^ling  for  life  in  the 
water.  In  one  of  the  boats — ilie  one  in  which 
Teer  was — a  quantity  of  beef  and  pork  was 
placed,  together  with  about  fifty  tins  o(  bouillon. 
The  long-boat  (jofL  keel),  which  now  lay  on 
the  quarter-<lcck,  was  manned  by  a  few  sallore 
and  filled  with  passengers,  chiefly  women  and 
children.  The  difficulty  of  launching  this  boat 
was  soon  solved,  for  as  one  wave  bigger  than 
its  fellows  rushed  in  and  lifted  up  the  Gtntral 
Gram  on  its  crest,  the  main  mast  struck  the 
rock  above  so  forcibly  that  the  lower  end  was 
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driven  right  through  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  and 
in  a  few  motuciits  the  waves  were  breaking  over 
ihe  deck.  The  caplain  and  one  of  the  passengers 
(the  little  nun  who  wished  to  save  his  gold) 
climbed  up  iiilo  the  rigging.  The  long-tioat 
then  glided  off  ihe  sinking  deck  into  the  water, 
leaving  behind  il  two  or  three  unfortunate  beings, 
amongst  whom  was  the  mate's  wife.  The  long- 
boat pulled  rapidly  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to 
join  the  others,  but 
before  it  was  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the 
shiii,  a  heavy  st-a,  a 
swift  eddy,  and  the 
great  weight  of  pas- 
sengers caused  it  to 
founder,  and  all  its 
occupants  were  left 
screaming  and  fighting 
for  dear  life  in  the 
angr)'  waves.  'I'wo  of 
the  sailors  .  and  one 
passenger  struck  out 
boldly,  and  were 
picked  up  by  Tet;r, 
but  all  the  rest  were 
losL  In  iheir  endea- 
vour to  rescue  these 
last,  ihc  occupants  of 
Teer's  boat  came  li^ht 
across  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  and  wi-th 
just  in  time  to  see 
the  last  death  throes 
of  the  General  iirant. 
The  hill'  was  com- 
pletely submerged,  the 
broken  m.ists  being 
all  that  remained 
above  water.  Down 
she  went  before  the 
eyes  of  Teer  and  his  An-w-*! 
companions,     who 

beheld  the  water  crawling  up  the  masts  quicker 
and  quicker,  and  over  the  beads  of  one  or  two 
luckless  beings,  who  screamed  for  the  aid  which 
could  not  come.  Over  the  head  of  the  last 
passenger  on  board  the  little  man  with  the 
gold-'-went  the  heaving  waters,  and  then  over 
the  miwen-lop  crosslrees,  where  the  ciptain 
stood.  The  light  was  dim,  but  Teer  and  those 
with  him  were  just  able  to  make  out  a  dark 
figure  waving  a  white  handkerchief  as  a  last 
adieu,  when  the  figure  sank  and  the  sullen 
waters  of  the  cavern  closed  over  all,  and  the  few 
survivors  who  now  remained  knew  that  chey 
had  bidden  good-bye  to  their  captain  and  their 
ship. 
'l*hc  two    boats    which   had    succeeded   in 
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escaping  the  dangers  of  the  cavern  were  quarter- 
boats,  each  lih.  over  all  and  5ft.  beam, 
but  both  were  wofully  lacking  in  necessaries. 
The  occupants  were  lightly  clad,  and  in  the 
hurr>'  and  panic  had  entirely  omitted  to  bring 
with  them  clothes,  tools,  or  anything  that  would 
lie  ser^-iceable  during  |)rolonged  exposure  on  the 
sea,  or  residence  on  an  uninhabited  island. 
The  two  boats  were  now  lieside  each  other,  and 
the  occui>ants  began 
to  consult  logeiheras 
to  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  I'he  posi- 
tion in  which  these 
fifteen  survivors 
found  themselves 
cannot  have  been 
a  very  enviable  one 
At  first  they  simply 
sat  .shivering  in 
the  boats,  their 
clothes  soaking  wet 
and  the  air  bitterly 
cold.  A  murky  ha/e 
hung  over  the  sea, 
whilst  the  only  signs 
of  life  in  the  whole 
bleak  prospect  were  a 
few  porpoises  that 
rose  occasionally  out 
of  the  water,  and 
some  sea  -gulls  that 
wheeled  and  screamed 
overhead. 

Teer  seems  to  have 
preserved  his  admir- 
able coulness  through- 
out ,111  these  trying 
events.  The  writer 
cannot  do  belter  than 
continue  the  ruirra- 
live  in  Teer's  own 
words  : — 
"Whilst  outside  deliberatmg  upon  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  I  bad  an  yp[)ortuniiy  of  seeing 
the  whole  of  the  cave.  The  rocks  around 
i:  were,  I  think,  about  400(1.  high,  and 
overhnnging.  The  ship  was  in  underneath 
these  about  two  lengths  of  herself.  The 
coast,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  consisted 
of  high  per|»endtcul;;r  rorks,  and  we  saw  no 
possibility  of  landing.  We  now  consulted  with 
each  other  and  witli  those  on  the  other  boat 
upon  what  was  best  to  be  done.  VVe  thought  it 
■best  to  pull  to  Disappointment  Island,  about  six 
miles  distant  in  a  westerly  direction.  We  had 
much  trouble  to  }jct  there,  hov.ever,  our  boat 
having  such  a  quantity  of  l»eef,  pork,  and  bouillon 
tins  in  her,  besides  seven  men.     It  was  ■    '    '^« 
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tncAns  of  iiiccssnnt  Ixiliiig  tlutt  kl-  cuukl  k<x-p 
oul  the  water  wiiich  from  tiiiK-  to  tinu'  she  lifted. 
Once  or  twice  she  was  .ill  but  full,  and  at  last 
we  givt;  lip  and  intended  to  tr)'  oitr  luck  among 
the  wvks  tw  kfward,  trying  nt  the  samir  lime  to 
get  as  far  towards  the  north  end  of  the  island  as 
possible,  hoping  to  find  a  beach  where  some 
of  us  might  get  xshore.  Hut  as  we  proeet-ded 
to  the  norlhwarU  we  saw  that  the  sea  and  wind 
were  decreasing  j  we  again  pulled  head  to  wind, 
nnd  seeing  a  large  rock  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  to  ihe  north-east  of  Disappointment 
Island  we  pulled  for  it,  and  rcachfxl  it  just  at 
dark.  The  other  boat,  whieh,  like  cursclvirs, 
bad  given  up  befote  the  weather  moderated, 
arrived  at  the  island  alH>iit  twenty  minutes  after 
we  touched  there." 

This  biter  bojit,  which  somehow  or  other  had 
managed  to  gel  separated  from  its  companion, 
had  also  had  a  very  trying  rime  of  it.  Its 
occupants  made  one  or  two  desperate  but  un- 
successful endeavours  to  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
cHH*  with  the  intention  o'f  climbing  up  the  rocks. 
On  the  lait  of  tliese  occasions  one  of  the  sailors 
climbed  up  the  dizzy  face  of  the  precipice  till 


panions  wirewaU' 
in;;  paiicndy  for 
lis  return,  ihry 
heard  a  louil 
scream,  and 
almost  imme- 
diately afterward 
they  saw,  to  their 
liorror,  sunK-thlntf 
-lurtling  inrougli 
the  air  and  fall- 
ing with  a  spla^h 
into  the  sea. 
Thcyitnnietlialely 
rowed  tQthes|»ot, 
hut  no  trace 
could  they  find  of 
the  [wor  fellow. 
i^adiy  they  pulled 
out  again  to  sea. 
but  ere  they  had 
nude  a  hundatl 
yards  they  heard, 
to  their  no  small 
bewilderment,  a 
succession  of 
"Ahoys"  and 
"Halloas"  from 
the  &hore.  Look- 
ing up  they  saw 
their  dead  sailor 
scrainbling  down  the  eliflT  with  the  agility  of 
a  wild  goat.  In  a  Tl-w  monienls  he  was  sale 
in  the  boat  once  more.  It  appcirs  that  the 
active  clinibtT  had  somehow  managed,  when 
high  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  to  catch  and 
strangle  an  albatross,  and  to  fling  its  body  down 
into  the  abyss  below.  Then,  findiiii;  all  fuillier 
u])ward  progress  arrested  by  the  shetrness  of  the 
rocks,  he  simply  scrambled  down,  to  find  his 
companions  away  out  at  sea. 

After  this  advcniure  they  made  no  more 
allempts  to  land,  hut  rowfd  steadily  in  the  wake 
of  the  other  boat  until  darkness  fell  upon  them. 
Then,  as  »ve  liave  seen,  all  ho[>e  of  reaching 
disappointment  Island  was  given  up.  Presently, 
through  the  darkness,  they  heard  the  shouts  of 
their  comjianions,  and  towards  them  they 
steered  till  their  keel  grated  on  the  shores  of 
the  island  rock. 

Thoroughly  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  a 
night  and  a  day,  these  fifteen  wretched  beings 
(fourteen  men  and  one  woman),  poody  clad 
and  shivering  with  the  cold,  huddled  tt^ethct 
on  the  rock  to  pass  the  night.  The  air  was 
chilly  with  mist,  and  every  now  and  then  a  flake 
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of  snow  was  blown  upon  their  faces  and  exposed 
limbs,  For  shelter  ihere  was  absolutely  none.  In 
ihe  morning  they  all  set  out  in  the  two  bnats, 
and  reached  a  larger  island,  which  has  been 
dignified  with  a  name — Aduin  Island. 

The  hi^itory  of  the 
survivors  for  the  next 
week  is  nothing  hut  a 
dreary  record  of  heart- 
breaking suffering. 
They  ^-andercd  up  and 
dnwn  the  desolate 
shores  by  day  in  the 
search  for  food,  and 
at  night  they  slept 
huddled  lnj,'ether  in 
some  less  exposed  [uit 
of  ihe  rocUs.  The 
temptation  to  consume 
their  entire  stores  of 
|iurk  and  bouillon  was 
terrible,  but  Teer  —  a 
bom  lender  —  would 
not  b.-ar  of  it.  He 
foresaw,  in  fact,  the 
drty  when  ibey  might 
be  in  nt-ed  of  food 
which  would  keep 
sweet  during  a  voyage 
or  other  expudilion. 
There  was  some  slight 
bickering  at  this  deci- 
sion, but  Teer  had  a 
strung  mind  and  a 
strong  arin--a  happy 
combination  which 
gave  him  from  this 
time  onward  the 
position  of  leader 
amongst  his  fellow  - 
surx'ivors. 

t)uritig  this  week, 
therefore,  the  only  ob- 
tainable food  was  wliai  they  could  pick  up  on 
the  shore,  n.^^.,  different  varieties  of  shell-fish, 
amongst  which,  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
poisonous  species,  which  made  some  of  the 
[tiTiy  very  ill.  Such  was  the  miserable  position 
of  the  hfteen  survivors  in  the  last  week  of  May 
— a  position  terrible  enough  to  bring  despair 
into  the  strongest  mind.  The  daylight  was 
gradually  lessening  ;  ihc  cold  was  getting  more 
and  more  intense  ;  and  the  mists  and  snows  of 
the  Antarctic  came  rolling  up  on  them  from  the 
south. 

I<et  us  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  nature  of  these  islands  upon  which  the 
survivors  were  cast.  The  Auckbnd  .•\rchipeLigo 
lies,   roughly  speaking,  in  the  56th  degree  of 
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south  latitude.  The  islands  are  of  undoubted 
volcanic  origin.  The  cliffs  are  irregular 
and  pri'cipitous,  and  often  assume  grotesque 
shapes.  Great  cracks  rutniing  down  the  face  of 
the  hard  rock,  and  numerous  caves  which  plainly 
were  never  scooped 
out  by  the  sea,  attest 
the  fiery  genesis  of 
these  islands.  Although 
throughout  the  gre.ilcr 
part  of  the  year  the 
Aucklands  are  swept 
by  storms  of  such 
\ioIrnre  as  to  render 
human  habitation 
almost  iinpt)ssible,  yet 
abundant  vegetation 
exists.  The  larger 
islands  are  covered  by 
a  dense  forest  of 
gnarled  luiidwood  and 
pine  ;  whilst  hunenth 
tht-se  grows  an  impene- 
trable tangle  of  grasses, 
ferns,  and  scrub  of 
every  description. 
There  is  also  a  plen 
liful  supply  of  fresh 
water.  As  the  Auck- 
land group  Iws  always 
been  a  favourite  haunt 
of  seals,  more  than 
one  attempt  has  been 
made  to  plant  a  small 
colony  on  the  main 
island,  but  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the 
weather  all  such  settle- 
ments had  ultimately 
to  be  abandoned.  U 
is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  hi  three  years 
there  should  have  been 
three  distinct  cases  of  a  shipwrecked  crew 
being  rasi  ashore  on  the  Aucklands,  and  exist- 
ing there  for  some  months  amidst  great  hard- 
ships and  privations.  The  first  case  was  of 
the  lirig  Grafton^  coiiimaiulec!  by  Capuiin 
Musgrave,  which  was  wrecked  hero  in  Janu.iry, 
1864, 

Musgrave  and  his  crew  of  four  reached  one 
of  the  islands  in  safety,  and  slaved  there  until 
they  were  rescued  in  July,  1865.  The  narrative 
of  their  sojourn  on  this  desolate  archipelago  has 
been  twice  written — in  the  one  case  by  Captain 
Musgrave  himself,  and  again  by  M.  Raynal,  one 
of  the  survivors.  The  second  case  was  that  o( 
Captain  Dalgarno  and  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
Ifwtrcauld,   who    lii-ed    from    May,    1S64,    *■" 
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May,  iBC6,  actually  on  tlic  same  Island  as 
Captain  Miisgrave  and  his  party  without  toeing 
aware  of  ihe  lattcr's  exiscence.  The  third 
instance  is  that  of  the  Genera/  Grant. 

In  the  intercstinx  narrative  of  M.  Raynal  wc 
find  that,  though  the  party  of  which  he  was  a 
meniher  was  well  supplied  with  food  and  other 
necessaries,  including  a  gun  with  ammunition, 
yet  when  the  winter  tame  and  the  seals  left  the 
islands  in  a  body,  a  feeling  of  hopeless  despair 
came  in(o  the  mind  of  each  Individual.  How 
black,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  prosix:ci 
before  lUe  wretched  survivors  of  the  General 
Grant,  left  as  they  were  half  clad  and  Iitreft  of 
any  mc^ans  of  securing  or  preserving  food  !  The 
cold  increased  daily,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  unless  a  fire  were  obtained  the  life  of  the 
survivors  must  be  a  short  one.  Bui  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  flint  on  any  of  the  islands. 
Such  M-as  the  state  of  affairs  when  Teer  made  a 
joyful  discovery.  RummaKing  in  one  of  his 
pockets  he  found  a  small  box  of  wax  fusees. 
A  ijuantity  of  dry  bark  was  soon  collected 
as  material  for  a  fire,  and  Teer  took  the 
first  match  in  his  hand  and  rublnrd  it  against 
a  dry  stone.  It  would  not  light  Jt  was 
damp.  One  after  the  other  was  tried  but 
all  in  vain,  till  only  two  were  left,  and  Teer 
had  net  the  courage  to  strike  these.  Taking 
one  of  the  matches  he  placed 
it  in  his  hair  to  dry,  and  gave 
the  other  to  the  mate  to  do 
the  same.  Teer 
now  went  Inland 
through  the  forest 
to  see  if  any  game 
or  edible  plants 
could  be  discovered, 
but  his  efforts  were 
fruitless,  and  he 
returned  in  the 
evening  weary, 
empty  handed,  and 
disheartened,  to 
find  the  rest  of  the 
[tarty  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation. 

The  mate's  tnateh 
had  s/riick  f 

"And  Where's  the 
fire  ?  "  said  Teer, 
sick  at  heart.  It 
appears  that  the 
mate,  in  his  excite- 
ment, had  cither  lit 
the  match  at  some 
distance  from  tjie 
dry  material,  or  else 
had    dropped    it 


whilst  burning  from  his  fingers.    At  any  rate, 
there  was  no  fire. 

1-or  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  these  events 
did  Teer  show  fierce  anger.  He  strixle  up  to 
the  mate  and  struck  liim  a  violent  blow  In  the 
face. 

One  match  between  them  and  death  1  'ITns 
Teer  took  from  his  hair  and  examined  care- 
fully. Jl  seemed  perfectly  dry.  The  stumps 
of  the  other  matches  which  had  failed  to 
light  were  torn  up  into  fine  shreds  and  placed 
beneath  the  dry  bark.  Then  a  dramatic  scene 
occurred.  The  fifteen  survivors — men  from 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  some  of  them  adven- 
turers and  gold-diggers,  others  hardy  sailors  who 
had  spent  their  lile  on  Ihe  sea  -all  knelt  down 
on  the  .sand  ond  prayed  fervently  to  the  Almighty 
to  bless  their  last  hope.  Then  Teer  took  the 
match  in  his  hand.  What  ihe  agony  of  thol 
moment  must  ha\e  been  wc  cannot  imagine, 
for  Teer,  strong  man  as  he  was,  could 
scarcely  by  the  utmost  effort  of  his  will 
suppress  the  painful  trembling  of  his  fingers. 
Itut  the  crisis  was  soon  over.  1'hcre  was  a 
steady  rub  on  a  dry  stone,  a  splutter  of  flame, 
and  then  a  ihm  blue  streak  of  smoke  rose  from 
the  piled-up  fuel.  They  were  saved.  The  fire 
thus  lit  was  watched  and  tended  carefully  d.-iy 
and  night,  each  member  of  the  party  keeping 
gu.^rd  over  It  in  turn 
until  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  a  Hint  relieved 
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'tiie  survivors  for  ever  of  die  haunting  fear  of 
their  fire  going  out. 

How  sufficient  food  was  found  during  the 
ensuing  winter  to  kt:*'[)  lift-  within  the  halffrozen 
bodies  of  these  fifteen  unfortunates  is  a  problem 
which  cannot  well  be  solved.  A  few  senis, 
probably  those  which  were  coo  old  to  migrate 
with  the  rest,  were  kilU:<'l  now  and  then  on  the 
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shores  of  the  creeks.  The  flesh  of  each  victim 
Rupplitrd  a  royal  feast  to  its  slayers,  whilst  the 
skins  were  preserved  fur  future  use  as  clothing. 
These,  wiih  some  stray  birds  and  now  and  then 
a  fish  caught  in  the  shallows,  constituted  at  first 
the  only  food  ohtainablt-.  One  day,  however, 
I'ccT  was  surprised  to  find  the  track  of  some 
animal  on  the  sandy  part  of  the  soil.  He  ran 
ttnck  to  his  companions  and  told  them  of  his 
discovery,  but  they  were  all  incredulous.  Then 
'I'eer  declared  that  )\c  would  follow  these  tracks 
and  bring  back  dead  the  Ijuasi  thai  made  thciii. 
Jliit  this  idea  was  also  scouted.  Nothing 
daunted,  Tcxr  set  out  and  followed  the  tracks 
for  many  a  mile  until,  on  reaching  the  summit 
of  a  bi^li  ridge  of  land,  he  saw  in  front  of  him  a 
sight  ns  joyful  as  it  was  surprising.  A  number 
of  gaits  were  gra/.ing  in  the  valley  ! 

Arintd  with  a  rude  club  of  hardwood,  Teer 
rushed  upon  the  herd,  but  the  goats  were  too 
quick  for  him.  Awa)^  they  went,  scampering 
up  the  steepest  cliffs  or  plunging  madly  into 
deep  ravines.  But  one  little  kid  was  not  so 
quick  as  the  rest,  for  Teer  soon  overtook  it,  and 
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then  one  swift  blow  from  his  club  stretched  it 

out  dead  on  the  grass. 

\Vhen  Teer  returned  to  his  companions  wit 
the  kid  slung  over  his  great  shoulders,  we  ca 
imagine  that  'he  laugh  was  entirely  on  his  sid« 
From  this  time  onward,  as  tiK  aun,-ivors  g< 
more  cx|xtI,  numerous  goats  were  hunted  dowi 
or  trapped. 

How  these  goals  came  upon  the  islands  was 
long  a  mystery  to  the  survivors.  But  the 
explanation   is  simple.      'I'he  Aucklands  were 

among  those 
islands  in  which 
experiments  had 
been  made  of 
nccl  i  mati/ing 
various  animflls— 
especially  pigs  and 
goats.  By  the  time 
■«  the    survivors    of 

Ihe  CitmraiOrant 
1^  landed,  these  ani- 

mals   had   nmlti- 
plied  in  numbers 
and  had   become 
«■*  perfectly  wild.   So 

wilt],  indeed,  ttial 
the  capture  of  a 
goat  was  a  deci- 
dedly difficult  per- 
formance ;   whilst 
the  pigs,  of  whose 
existence  the 
survivors    were 
ignorant  until  six 
months  had  passed  away,  were  found  to  be  in  a 
state  of  savagery  comparable  to  the  wild  boars 
of  history  and  romance. 

When  our  hero  next  appears  in  the  chronicle 
it  is  in  the  character  of  a  tailor.  The  colony  of 
poor  wretclies  suffered  terribly  from  the  cold,  and 
were  in  great  need  of  clothes.  But  of  these 
fifteen  mortals  only  one,  and  that  one  Teer,  had 
the  faintest  smattering  of  the  tailors  craft.  The 
dut)'  of  making  fifteen  suits  thus  devolved 
necessarily  upon  him.  The  skins  of  both  goal 
and  seal.whiL-li  liad  been  carefully  preserved,  were 
now  taken,  and  as  a  preliminary  were  washed  in 
salt  water.  Then  the  fat  was  carefully  scraped 
away  with  sharp  stones.  After  another  wash  in 
salt  water  they  were  ready  to  be  loi  out.  The 
bone  of  an  albatross  served  as  a  needle,  whilst  ihin 
strips  of  the  skin  itself  were  used  as  thread. 
With  these  rough  materials  and  rougher  im- 
plements Teer  sat  down  and  made  unaided  the 
fifteen  suits  of  clothes.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
one  of  these  identical  suits  made  by  Teer  on 
tlic  Aucklands,  and  he  can  assure  his  readers 
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Ihat,  though  artUlic  embellishments  were  absent, 
Ihcw:  gannerils  must  have  served  ihcir  purpose 
extremely  well,  for  ihcy  covered  the  body 
nufhdcnlly,  and  were  both  warm  and  com- 
fortable 

The  survivors  being  now  protected  from  the 
Olid  turned  their  attention  to  the  exploration 
of  the  archipel:igo  upon  which  they  had  bten 
cast.  Tccr  remembered  that  when  he  was  In 
Melbourne  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  alwut  the 
Musgrave  expedition  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Grajion  on  the  Aucklands.  He  ri>jhtly  con- 
jectured that  as  this  party  was  well  suppliini 
with  tools  .ind  other  u^ful  articles  ftom  their 
brig,  something  might  prol)abty  luve  been 
left  behind.  He,  tlierefore,  proposed  that  two 
or  three  of  the  party  should  accompany  him  in 
one  of  the  boats  to  discover  the  Musgrave 
settlement.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  proposal 
did  not  meet  with  the  full  approval  of  his  com- 
panions ;  the  idea,  in  fact,  was  scouted  as 
visionary.  But  'leer  persisted,  in  spite  of  this 
ojiposition.  He  represented  strongly  that  even 
though  the  Musgrave  setllement,  if  such  existed, 
were  not  found,  yet  something  undoubtedly 
would  be  gained  by  an  exploration  of  the  coast. 
His   plan  was   at    last  adopted,  and   a  careful 


search  wa£  made  of  the  intricate  coast-litK;  of 
the  various  islands. 

Teer's  prediction  was  verified  in  a  striking 
manner.  The  actual  wooden  hut  which  Mus- 
grave and  his  companions  had  crcclc-d  was 
fotind,  whilst  in  it  were  also  discovered  some  of 
the  long-wished -for  tools.  The  roof  of  the  bui 
was  composed  largely  of  sail-clolh,  which  was 
stripix^l  off  and  carefully  preserved.  Amorrg 
ihe  important  6nds  might  Ih*  mentioned  a  flint 
ind  a  rusly  file;  the  head  of  a  shovel,  scleral 
nails,  and  a  piece  of  slieet  iron.  The  shovel 
head  provai  a  valuable  actitiisition,  for  Teer  was 
able  by  means  of  the  file  to  rut  it  into  nir>e 
■-trips  of  metal,  each  of  which  .sencd  as  a 
knife. 

Among  the  difTcrcni  ornip-itions,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  which  helped  to  relieve 
ilu:  t'-ditim  of  the  winler,  the  lullowing  may  be 
mtt-resiing.  In  order  to  obtain  salt,  sea  water 
'vas  allowed  to  boil  in  a  smalt  tin  used  for  baling 
out  one  of  the  boatii,  and  it  w.is  constandv 
replenished  until  it  had  acquired  a  fairly  ihicic 
consistency.  Then  by  cooling  quickly  and 
stirring  with  a  )>tick  a  crtsialline  |>recipitaic 
'•rmed  in  the  solution. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  survivor&  deter- 
mined to  do  was  to  sem)  signals  nf  sonic  kind 
out  to  sea  on  the  off-chance  tliat  they  might  be 
picked  U|>  by  some  |Mssing  vessel,  or  be 
driven  on  to  some  inhabited  shore  Teer 
undertook  to  make  these  signals,  but  his  first 
efforts  were  scarcely  successful.  He  inflated 
several  seals'  bladders  with  air,  tied  them  tightly, 
and  attached  to  each  a  small  piece  of  wool 
on  which  he  Kid  written,  by  means  of  an  old 
nail  bested  red-hot,  a  few^  words  describing  the 
fate  of  the  General  Grant  and  her  luckless 
crew.  TTiese  were  sent  off  from  the  lee  shore 
of  the  island.  Hut  a  strange,  unforeseen  fate 
prevented  tl>ese  si^^nals  from  l)eit^  of  any 
service. 

As  the  queer-looking  objects  floated  out  the 
big  sca-hirds  overhead,  imagining  them  to  be 
some  new  kind  of  fish  or  other  edible.  i>ounced 
down  from  a  height  and  punctured  them  with 
their  beaks. 

Nothing  daunted,  Teer  set  nbout  devtsit^  a 
new  method.  He  cut  a  small  log  nf  wood 
about  a  yard  long  into  the  shape  of  a  miniature 
decked  boat.  .^  mast  was  also  rigged  up  and  a 
small  sail  made  out  of  a  fiece  of  sJieet-tim 
picked  up  on  the  shore.  On  the  "  sail "  he 
scratched,  as  before,  a  short  account  of  the 
wreck.  The  same  words  were  also  branded  on 
the  deck  of  the  tiny  vessel. 

From  time  to  lime  a  number  of  these  minia- 
ture ships  were  sent  off.  and,  strange  to  relate, 
it  was  owing  to  one  of  them  that  the  survivors 
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k'Hglh  passed 
began  to  wel- 
Rut  so  severe 


were  ultimately  saved.  Rut  this  is  unticipating, 
as  the  novelists  say. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  occupations, 
the  survivors  had  Ktill  a  good  deal  of  spare  time 
on  hand,  and  so,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
enforced  idleness,  two  or  three  packs  of  cards 
were  manufactured  out  of  oyster  shells  ;  rather 
crude,  doubtless,  hut  still  quite  serviceable,  for 
many  a  merr)-  game  the  survivors  had  during 
iherr  Ion}}  stay  on  the  isUnd. 

On  the  6th  of  October  a  sail  was  sighted 
far  out  at  sea.  One  of  the  boats  was  Imstily 
launched  and  signal  fifL-s  were  lighted,  but  all  to 
nu  purpose,  for  the  distant  shi[>  sailed  slowly 
out  of  view.  Another  gleam  of  ho[>e  was  given 
ihein  hy  the  sudden  apjiearance  one  morning  of 
a  bulldog,  which  approached  their  hut,  but  soon 
went  ofT  again,  From  the  appearance  of  the 
animal,  they  concluded  that  it  had  not  been  a 
long  time  on  the  island.  But  no  traces  of 
human  beings  were  discovered. 

The  terrible  winter  season  at 
away,  and  the  weary  survivors 
come  the  advancing  summer. 
had  their  hardbhips  been,  and  so  little  chance 
apparently  remained  of  being  rescued,  that 
they  determined  to  make  one  desperate  {itlempt 
to  conimunicate  with  the  nearest  inhabiteil 
country,  which  was  New  Zealand.  One  of  the 
boats  was  repaired,  as  well  as  their  rude  tools  per- 
mitted. Then  a  deck  was  made  of  .sealskins. 
Sails  were  made  out  of  the  old  sall-eloth  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  roof  of  Musgrave's 
hut  The  following  pro- 
visions were  then  placed 
on  board  :  Firstly,  the 
flesh  of  a  goat  and  two 
ki<ls  caught  on  Knderby 
Island  ;  next  some 
smoked  seal,  some  dozens 
of  sea-birds'  eggs,  seven 
tins  of  tK)uillon  (which, 
as  we  hiwe  seen,  had 
been  carefully  preserved 
for  such  an  emergency), 
and  an  ade<]uaie  slock  of 
fresh  water  contained  in 
bags  made  of  sealskin. 
When  everything  was 
re^dy,  the  question  arose: 
How  many  men  should 
undertake  the  voyage, 
and  who  should  they  be? 
It  was  at  length  decided 
that  four  would  he 
enough.    It  was  suggested 

that  these  should  be  selected  hy  lot,  bnt  the 
mate,  Hrown,  stepjjed  forward,  and  said  in  a  few 
firm  words  that  tt  was  only  right  for  him  as 


first  officer  lo  take  his  pbce  m  the  hoat. 
It  only  remained  now  to  select  three  of 
the  rema'ning  thirteen  men.  Amid  great 
silence  the  lots  were  drawn  by  means  of  marked 
oyster  shells,  and  three  men  named  William 
Scott,  Andrew  Morrison,  and  Peter  McKivcn 
drew  the  marked  shells  from  the  l»ag.  On  the 
sand  Januar)-,  1867,  chese  four  resolute  fellows, 
without  chart,  compass,  or  instruments  of  any 
kind,  set  out  with  the  dtspcrate  risolve  of 
reaching  the  shores  of  New  Zealand,  400  miles 
TO  the  northward,  in  a  crazy  boat.  What  the 
fate  of  these  four  heroes  was  we  cannot 
determine;  only  this  we  know  for  certain,  that 
they  were  never  again  seen  by  mortal  eyes. 

The  summer  passed,  and  the  winter  with  its 
snows  and  tempests  came  round  again.  The 
severe  climate  and  the  scarcity  of  (ood  began 
to  tell  on  the  health  of  the  party.  In  August, 
1867,  David  Mcl-elland,  .iged  sixty-two,  fell  ill, 
and  he  died  in  the  following  rnontl;.  The 
number  of  the  survi\ors  on  the  island  was  now 
reduced  to  ten.  Next  scurvy  made  its  appearance 
amongst  them  and  attacked  one  after  the  other. 
The  disease  manifested  itself  by  the  usual 
symptoms,  combined  with  a  general  listlessness 
and  indifference  to  their  fate.  So  tired  and 
helpless  did  they  feel  that  one  after  another 
would  lie  down  on  (he  sand  and  sleep  most  of 
the  day  away,  making  n<j  effort  to  secure  food, 
or  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  sleet  and  rain. 

Teer,  however,  had  some  energy  left.  He 
foresaw  the    consequences   of   such    inaction. 
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Failing  to  rouse  his  fellow -sufferers  with  words, 
he  employed  more  vigorous  and  crit^lDal 
measures.  At  one  part  of  (he  island  where  the 
beach  was  sandy  and  shelving  he  rigged  up 
somethins  which  looked  very  like  a  spring-board. 
He  then  went  to  another  part  of  the  island 
where  a  species  of  long  and  fihrous  grass  was 
growing,  and  frotn  this  he  plaited  a  stout  whip. 
What  loUows  is  rather  amusing.  Tcer,  armed 
with  the  whip,  marshalled  his  fellow-sufferers  in 
Indian  file  and  made  them  run  along  the  plank. 
one  after  another,  and  jump  on  to  the  sand 
below.  This  had  to  be  repeated  until  the  cure 
began  to  "  work,"  .iiid  the  writer  lia.s  been  in- 
formed on  good  authority  that,  rough  as  this 
treatment  was,  it  had  tlie  eft'ect  of  rousing  the 
scurvy-stricken  men. 

On  the  19th  Novemljer  a  sail  was  sighted  a 
considerable  distance  out  at  sea.  The  usual 
frantic  signals  were  made,  but  in  %'ain,  for 
the  vessel  passed  the  island  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

On  the  aiBt  of  the  same  month  another 
ship  was  sighted,  this  time  making  straight  for 
Enderby  Island.  This  was  the  brig  Amhcnt, 
from  Port  Bluff,  which  had  just  set  out  on  a 
whaling  expedition.  She  had  not  been  long  at 
sea,  before  one  of  Tecr's  miniature  shij>s  was 
picked  up,  and  becoming  in  this  w.iy  aci|uainted 
with  the  fate  of  ihe  General  iimnt,  her  captain 
had  determined  to  search  the  Aucklands  for  the 
survivors.  One  can 
readily  believe  that 
the  excitement 
amongst  the  cast- 
aways was  intense  as 
the  Amherst  neared 
their  island.  Teer 
and  three  others  put 
off  in  their  only 
remaining  boat  and 
pulled  madly  for  tht- 
strange  brig.  But 
when  Captain  Gilroy, 
of  the  Amherst,  saw 
these  four  strange 
beings  clothed  in 
shaggy  skiFis,  and 
with  faces  shaggier 
still  with  eighteen 
months'  hair;  and 
further,  as  he  saw 
on  the  beach  (lie 
remaining  six  sur- 
vivors dancing  a 
frantic  dance  of  glee 
around  their  fire, 
Strang  suspicions  en- 
tered his   mind    that 


"OiLiofir  ohtMiiiEu   nt«  ouriiACiSti  mah  hack  imtu  n»  BOAT.' 


these  persons  after  all  might  be  convicts  or 
marooned  mutineers  or  mad  men.  At  any  rate, 
he  refused  to  lei  Teer  and  his  companions  come 
on  l)oard.  Teer  begged,  prayed,  expostulated  ; 
but  (lilroy  was  not  to  be  moved.  At  last  Tcct 
gained  permission  to  go  alone  on  board  and  tell 
his  story  to  the  captain.  I'his  he  did,  but  so 
great  was  the  poor  fellow's  excitement  (hat  he 
could  not  give  a  coherent  account  of  himself  or 
his  friends.  Gilroy,  believing  his  suspicions 
confirmed,  ordered  the  distracted  man  back 
into  his  boat,  and  refused  to  he-ir  another 
word.  But  at  tliis  very  moment  an  old  negro 
was  coming  up  on  deck  through  one  of  the 
liaichways.  He  probably  heard  Tecr's  last 
words  and  the  captain's  order.  Glancing  towards 
Teer  he  uttert'd  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for 
there  before  himstood  one  whom  he  recognised — 
notwiihsianding  the  changes  which  lime,  Iiard- 
ship,  and  the  uncouth  dress  had  produced— as  a 
fellow-sailor  on  a  voyage  several  years  before- 
The  old  negro  explained  matters  to  the  captain, 
ai>d  between  them  ihey  managed  to  set  evei>'- 
thing  right.  On  the  following  morning,  Gilroy 
dis|>atched  one  of  his  Ijuats  to  the  i^kind,  and 
brought  off  the  remaining  survivors.  "Words 
are  powerless,"  saysone  of  them,  "locxpress  the 
sentiments  of  joy  and  relief  which  we  fell  on 
seeing  ourselves  at  last  delivered  from  the 
miseries  and  privations  we  had  endured  for  the 
long  jK-riod  of  eighteen  months." 

Oiptaln  Gilroy  and 
his  crew  lavished 
overj-  attention  on  the 
survivors,  and  ewn 
promised  to  abandon 
his  whaling  expedi- 
tion and  take  them 
direct  to  Australia. 
But  Peer,  speaking 
for  all,  would  not  Iwar 
ol  this.  He  told 
<;ilroy  to  go  on  as 
usual  with  his  whale 
fishing,  because  he 
and  his  fellow  stir- 
n*ivors,  having  waited 
eighteen  months, 
could  surely  watt  a 
few  months  more. 
The  anchor  was  there- 
fore weighed,  the  sails 
wereunfurled.andllie 
Amherst  '^•^Mw^  round 
and  headed  for  the 
south.  Under  the 
kind  care  of  Gilroy 
and  his  crew  we 
must  now    leave    the 
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survivors  for  a  few  months,  as  they  tacked  here 
and  there  on  the  search  for  whale  in  the  icy 
r^ions  that  border  on  the  Antarctic  circle. 

No  one  who  was  in  Australia  at  the  time  can 
ever  forget  the  excitement  which  was  caused  by 
the  news  that  a  ship  on  her  way  to  Melbourne 
had  called  at  a  New  Zealand  port,  and  had  there 
given  to  the  world  the  tragic  story  of  the  General, 
Grant  When  a  little  later  the  Amherst  glided 
into  the  docks  at  Melbourne,  the  adjacent 
wharves  were  lined  with  thousands  of  spectators, 
and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  most  interest- 
ing sight  they  beheld  was  that  small  group  of 
ten  persons  standing  on  the  deck  clad  in  the 
same  sealskin  garments  which  they  had  worn  on 
the  Aucklands. 

One  pleasant  little  function  which  occurred 
now  must  not  be  passed  over.  This  was  the 
presentation  to  Teer  by  his  fellow-survivors  of 
a  gold  ring  and  an  address  in  token  of  their 
esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  services. 

But  a  still  greater  honour  than  this  was  in 
store  for  Teer.  As  they  had  neglected  insuring 
their  gold,  our  two  friends  found  that  they  could 
claim  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
hard-won  earnings.  The  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment, however,  was  so  impressed  with  the  value 
of  the  services  which  Teer  had  rendered  to  his 
fellow-suflFerers,  that  it  offered  to  reimburse  him 
for  all  the  treasure  which  he  had  lost.  This 
tempting  offer,  however,  was  refused.  He  had 
only  done  his  duty,  he  said,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  reimburse  him,  it  must  do  the 
same  to  Caughey  and  the  others,  for  there 
must  be  no  distinction  between  them.  But 
the  New  Zealand  Government  succeeded  in 
inducing  Teer  to  accept  a  valuable  gold  watch 
and  chain.  Curiously  enough,  the  same  ill-luck 
which  had  followed  the  General  Grant  seemed 
to  be  at  work  in  this  case  too.  The  watch  was 
sent  home  in  the  keeping  of  a  young  sailor  well 
known  to  Teer,  but  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
was  wrecked  on  an  island  off  the  China  coast, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  valuable  watch  and 
chain. 

The  next  part  of  this  strange  narrative  deals 
with  the  efforts  whicli-wure  made  to  recover  the 
treasure  on  hoard  tlie  General  Grant.  As  all 
these  attempts  were  carried  out  with  great 
secrecy,  we  cannot  he  so  definite  as  regards  the- 
details.  The  following  may,  however,  l*e 
accepted  as  accurate. 

»  Teer  had  still  in  his  possession  his  belt  of  300 
sovereigns,  and  in  addition  had  a  small  sum  of 
money  lodged  in  one  of  the  Melbourne  banks. 
So,  clubbing  together,  the  two  friends  lost  no 
time  in  devising  some  method  of  quietly 
securing  the  gold  in  the  sunken  vessel.  A  smalt 
steamer  was  cltartered,  and  a  professional  diver 
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was  induced  to  accompany  them  on  payment  of 
a  substantial  sum.  Only  the  captain  and  the 
diver  were  in  the  secret  of  the  expedition.  The 
vessel  made  straight  for  the  Aucklands,  and, 
guided  by  Teer,  lay  in  a  short  time  off  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  But  just  at  this  time  a  stiff 
gale  arose,  blowing  from  the  land.  With  full 
steam  ahead  the  little  vessel  could  just  hold  her 
own  and  no  more ;  nor  could  a  boat  be  sent' 
ashore  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf  There 
they  stuck  till  their  coal  was  done,  and  wheii' 
that  occurred  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to' 
get  the  sails  out  and  go  home  to  Melbournie. 
After  this  disappointment,  Caughey  gave  up  the 
project  as  hopeless,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Ireland.  But  Teer  never  despaired  of  ultimate 
success. 

The  next  thing  that  we  hear  of  Teer  was  that 
he  was  engaged  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment to  accompany  the  expedition  whose  object 
was  to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of. the 
Auckland  Archipelago.  Many  were  the  attempts 
made  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  worm  out 
of  Teer  the  secret  of  the  position  of  the  cave» 
but  Teer  was  not  to  be  so  easily  trapped.  They 
even  passed  close  to  its  mouth,  where  the  wreck 
of  the  General  Grant  lay,  but  Teer,  though  his 
heart  was  beating  violently,  gave  no  sign  of 
emotion,  and  the  ship  passed  on. 

A  short  time  after  this  another  expedition  was 
secretly  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  one 
of  the  survivors.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  the  true 
facts  in  this  case  ;  but  it  appears  that  Teer  was 
asked  to  join,  and  that,  doubting  the  skipper'-B 
seamanship,  he  refrained.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  he  did  so,  for  the  vessel,  owing  probably 
to  bad  management,  went  down  in  a  storm  with 
all  hands. 

Still  another  expedition,  this  one  also  under 
the  command  of  a  survivor ;  but  again  we  are 
confronted  with  difficulty  in  finding  the  exact 
truth  of  the  matter.  This  much  we  do  know, 
however,  that  the  gold  in  the  sunken  wreck  was 
not  disturbed.  That  the  expedition  reached  the 
cave  and  that  operations  were  actually  in  pro- 
gress to  commence  a  search  is  certain.  Some- 
thing happened,  however  —  most  probably  a 
quarrel  with  the  diver— and  the  project  fell 
through. 

Even  so  recently  as  the  year  1889  Teer  pre- 
pared for  another  great  effort.  He  laid  all  his 
plans  carefully,  and  everything  seemed  to  favour 
the  attempt. 

But  almost  on  the  very  eve  of  the  expedi- 
tion, when  the  final  preparations  were  being 
made,  and  when  it  seemed  that  the  fated 
gold  in  the  General  Grant  was  at  last  within 
reach,  James  Teer  was  found  dead  in  an  hotel  in 
Melbourne— a  dramatic  end  to  a  dramatic  Ufe^ 


Odds    and    Ends, 

We  deatre  to  draw  ipecial  sltC'.tion  to  ibt    photographs    reproduced    in    this    section.      They    are 

selected    from    among    thousands    sent    in    to    our  omces  from    praciically  every  nation  on    earth, 

civilized  and  uncivilized,  and   they  afford  vivid  glimpses  of  life  in  many  lands. 
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BNUM-PlXtlJOU  Al    «ultK  IK  IHh  VILLAUL  Vf  MPWO,  JUKA  MiHiNIAtAh 


N  Strong  conlrasl  to  llic  sumcwhat 
antiquated  methods  adopted  by  some 
ttt"  our  own  towns  in  the  matit^r  of 
i-lcaring  the  streets  of  snow,  lei  us 
consider  the  accompanying  photo., 

which  was  taken  in  the  little  village  of  More/,  in 

tbe  Jura  Mountains.    After  o.ich  fall  of  snow  otjt 

comes  the  great  snow-pjoutjh,  manned  by  eight, 

ten,  or  more  horses,  accordinj;  to  the  ihiekness 

of  the  snow  to  be  cleared.     As  many  as  thirty 

horses  have  l»ecn  harnessed 

to  this   ploughj   or   charrut, 

as  it  is  called  by  the  villagers. 

It  is  shaped  in  the  form  of  .1 

V,  and  the  angle  is  strength 

cned  by  several  stout  ercss 

l)ars.     U'e   ean    just   see    in 

the  photo,  that  there  are  li-n 

horses  dragging  the   piougii 

through  the  snowdrift,  whieh 

is    evideitlly    not    extra- 
ordinarily heavy.    The  rather 

plain-looking  building  on  the 

right  is  tile  Hotel  de  Ville. 
One  of    the    most    trying 

periods  in  a  man's   lifetime 

is  when  he  stands  before  the 

officiating   minister  with  his 

blushing  btide,  and  declares, 


with  more  or  less  tre- 
pidation. "  With  this 
ring  I  theeweU/'and 
it  becomes  more 
[lortentous  still  if 
the  said  ring,  when 
wanted  at  the  criti- 
cal moment,  is — 
missing!  Dcfotc 
now  the  church  key 
and  other  makeshift 
"circlets"  have 
been  made  use  of  in 
[Kiinful  emergencies 
of  this  kind,  but  we 
duubt  whether  such 
"  rings "  as  those 
shown  in  our  photo- 
graph are  often  avail- 
able. These  are  not 
grindstones,  as 
might  be  supposed, 
but  actually  stoitc 
rings,  which  ha^-c 
been  lying  for  ages 
ill  a  churchyard  in  the  Isle  of  Man — the  famous 
Kirk  Braddan,  to  wii.  In  times  gone  by  it  was 
the  Manx  custom  for  tlic  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  (-iasp  hands  through  the  holes  in  the  stones 
during  the  wedding  ceremony.  Although  the 
custom  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  these  old 
relics  would  stem  to  su(^est  a  splendid  use 
for  waste  grindstones  —  let  them  Iw  laid  in 
churchyards,  ready  to  be  used  by  bewildered 
bride;irooms  who  have  forgottt-n  the  rinp  ' 
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We     next     consider     the 

miraculous  jewelled  image  of 
ihe  Bambino  at  Ronit.-.     As 
a  gi-ncral   rule  it  is  to  Ru5isia 
that  we  must  go  for  jewelled 
images  of  great  price.     'I'ht: 
image,    there    known    as    an 
/Vf'«,    consists    of    a    picture, 
portions  of  whit:h   are  over- 
bid with   (;old  and  precious 
stones.      This  is  set  out   in 
a   church   for  the   people   Itj 
come  and   kiss,  and    thieves 
have  been  known  to  bite  out 
a  Jewel   when   prelendiny   to 
Ik.'  engaged  upon  this  pious 
ivremony.        The     icons    of 
Moscow    are    probably    the 
most  valuable  images  m  tlic 
world,    or    at    any    rate    in 
Kurope,    for     Indian     idols 
have    often     been    adorned 
with      priceless      stones. 
Among  Roman  Catholics  it 
is   far   less    the    custom    to 
place    ornaments    of     great 
\-alue  upon  images,  and   the 
Sttnto     Bambino^     or      Holy 
Child,    the   money   value   of 
which     lias     been      rouglily 
computed    at    ^£^50,000,    is 
protiably  unique  of  its  kind. 
It    is   known    in     Rome    .is 
"The     IJlilc    Doctor,"   and 
has  a  great  repuLition  for  its 
cures.       The    fees    chained 
by   its  custodians  are  high,  so   that   it  is  not 
everyone   who   can    afford    (he    hjxur>'    of    its 
visits,   but    still    it    is    in   great  request,   and    it 
may  often    he    sei'n 
driven       through 
the    streets     in 
a    very    gorgeous 
carriage     with    out- 
riders    and     much 
ceremony     on      its 
way    to    visit    a 
|xitient.       On     one 
day   of    the    year 
only,  on   the   Feast 
of     the     Epiphany, 
it   is    taken    out    in 
solemn    procession 
through   the   streets 
for    the    benefit   of 
everybody.       All 
fervent    Catholics 
who     may     find 
themselves    on    its 
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way  instantly  kneel  down 
at  its  passage,  and  sick 
I>eople  who  cannot  .ifford  Co 
send  for  it  on  their  o«-n 
account  come  out  in  large 
numbers  in  hopesof  receiving 
t>enefit  from  the  sight  of  it 
It  is  a  strange  spectacle  to 
witness  the  crowds  of  afflicted 
persons  who  line  the  pave- 
ments, hlled  with  faith  and 
hope  that  a  miracle  may  be 
vouchsafed  to  them,  and 
mothers  are  especially 
numerous,  carrying  sick 
liahies  in  iticir  arms,  for 
it  has  the  special  reputation 
of  caring  for  children  of  its 
own  age.  In  these  days  of 
scepticism  it  has  not,  of 
course,  anything  like  the 
vogue  which  it  enjoyed  in 
the  days  of  the  Papal  States, 
but  old  beliefs  are  hard  to 
trradicatc  among  the  simple 
peasantry-  of  the  Ijtin  races, 
and  there  are  still  many 
who  prefer  "  The  Little 
Doctor  "  to  any  more  modern 
physician. 

One     of      the      queerest 
shops    that    one    ever    saw 
is  depicted  in  nur  next  little 
snap  ■  shot,    which     shows    a 
hairdressing    saloon      in      a 
retnote    village     in     Bolivia, 
South  America.      This  "  saloon  "  ts  kept  by  an 
Indian  and  his  wife.    Between  ihcm  they  possess 
an    ancient    [lair    of    scissors    and    an    amaz- 
ingly    blunt     razor, 
whose    condition 
may    be     imagined 
from    the    fact    that 
its     duties     besides 
shaving      are 
sharpening     lead 
pencils  and  cutting 
leather.        The 
saloon     is     divided 
into    two    pa  rts 
rine    is    the    shop 
iii'per,     in     which 
tMi^iomers     are 
[  reated ;    whilst 
the     other     is 
'  he     house     por- 
:  .    in   which   the 
I'loprietors   eat  '^nd 
sleep. 
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Hoilcr  or  boat  ?  Su^-li  .i  '.jaL'^tioi)  might  wcU 
he  asked  by  anyone  glancing  at  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  of  tht-  latest  attempt  to  solve 
the  question  of  rapidity  ami  smoothness  in 
water  travel.  To  one  looking  at  the  pirtvires  it 
is  at  once  apijarcnt  that  Mr.  Knapp,  the 
originator  of  this  sirannc  craft,  has,  at  last, 
struck  out  on  a  new  principle  in  his  endeavours 
to  solve  the  problem  of  ocean  navigation. 

In  the  fipjl  plaee,  pursuing  his  idea  of  con- 
structing a  boat  which  should  offer  the  least 
possible  resistance  to  the  surrounding  water,  ibe 
inventor  arrived  at  the  conception  of  a  craft 
which  should  rest  almost 
entirely  on  the  surface, 
and  bear  more  and 
more  easily  on  it  the 
faster  it  was  propelled  : 
thus  reversing  t  he 
ordinary  result  of  in- 
creased speed.  The 
practical  outcome  of  thib 
idea  resolved  itself  into 
the  extraonlinary  vessel 
appearinjj  in  the  illustra- 
tions. 

As  will  be  there  seen, 
it  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  huge  boiler,  from 
which  at  regular  intervals 
there  project  a  serit-s  of 
blades  resembling  those 
of  a  piiddle  -wheel. 
Within  this  great  tube- 
Jjke    erection    there     is       frtn  «i 


another  of  corresponding 
length  but  of  smaller 
diameter,  which  is  sup- 
[►orted  by  means  of  a 
series  of  bearings  upon 
the  interior  of  the  outer 
tiilje,  This  inner  shell 
carries  the  necessary 
engines  for  propulsion, 
and»  along  with  the  pbl- 
forms  at  lK>th  ends, 
alTords  the  necessary 
s|]ace  for  passengers  and 
carga 

When  this  strange 
stru;:ture  is  in  motion  the 
inner  tube  remains  hori- 
lonia},  while  the  rotary 
motion  is  conveyed  from 
the  engines  there 
situated  to  the  outer 
shell  by  means  of  an 
arrangement  of  friction 
wheels.  On  revolving, 
this  great  outer  tube  passes  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  means  of  the  action  of  the 
series  of  [mddlL'S  which  it  carries.  Such  in 
outline  is  the  simple  theory  of  this  strange 
'•  r<  Her  -  boat."  Hefore  its  recent  Inals  m 
Toionto  Bay,  prophecies  as  to  its  unseaworthi- 
ne-ss  were  rife.  However,  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  the  in\'entor's  hopes  were  to  a  certain  extent 
justi5ed  by  trial,  for  the  strange  contrivance 
steamed  about  the  harbour  in  safety.  As  yet. 
however  —as  the  inventor  claims,  through  lack  of 
adequate  engine  power — a  very  low  rate  of  speed 
has  been  reached. 


U'**w, 
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A^  "F^Li-crt  "  visur  or  tub  mmb  craft. 
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Fnum  «)       wii  1  lAU  lauruks,  axo  tub  boat  It*  wmc 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  curious  dwelling- 
place  on  the  shores  of  l^ch  Ridden,  in 
Scotland.  The  householder  is  William 
Ijiiirens,  a  Dane,  who  originally  worked 
in  one  of  the  (ilas^ow  shipbuilding  yards. 
Many  years  ago  he  btached  his  boat  on  the 
spot  where  it  now  lies, 
and  here  he  has  lived 
ever  since,  picking  up  a. 
living  by  fishing.  His 
tastes  arc  exceedingly 
simple,  and  he  takes  a 
great  delight  in  the  little 
**  garden "  on  the  roof 
of  his  cabin.  He  does 
not  encourage  vants 
which  he  cannot  satisfy, 
giving  as  a  reason  for 
his  tochclorhood  that  he 
has  *'  no  room  for  another 
person— it  is  only  just 
brge  enough  for  himself." 
His  only  confessed  un- 
gratified  longing  is  to  see 
the  "  old  folks  at  home,' 
hut  it  is  a  pleasing  trait, 
showing  that  our  hermit 
is  no  misanthrope.  The 
boat  like  its  owner  shows 
signs  of  age,  and  though 
it  may  l>e  hoped  thai 
he  will  long  outlast  its 
decaying  timbers,  another  home  must  shelter 
him— a  prospect  he  does  not  at  all  appreciate. 
^  The  three  characters  seen  in  the  photograph 
we  next  reproduce  (which  everyone  will  agree  is 


a  very  remarkable  one) 
;ire  Turkish  brigands,  who 
were  captured  in  1 894 
near  Hoiirgas,  in  llulgnria. 
The  band  they  lielongeil 
tu  was  a  small  one,  con- 
sisting only  of  live  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  two  on 
the  [eft  and  right  of  the 
photograph  were  taken 
alive.  The  figure  in  the 
rcntre  w.is  laptnin  of  the 
band.  He  was  shot  while 
holding  a  little  shepherd 
boy  in  front  of  him  as  a 
shiejd,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  tlie  gendarmes  and 
armed  villagers  who  were 
attacking  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  run  the  risk  of 
kilting  an  innocent  child. 
The  boy  was  afterwards 
found  to  have  six  bullet 
holes  though  his  clothes,  but  to  be  unscathed. 
A  second  brigand  was  shot  at  the  same 
time,  whilst  the  remaining  one  took  refuge 
in  a  disused  mill,  and,  refusing  to  surrender 
to  tiiaours,  was  burned  alive  in  his  shelter. 
Thtt   idea   of    photographing    the  dead  chief 
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with    his    surviving    followers     1%    decidedly 
gruesome. 

The    next    photograph    should    be    studied 
attentively,   for  it  po&sesscs   an    extraordinary 
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amount  nf  human  in- 
teresL  It  is  a  phutu- 
graph  taken  by  a 
sergeant  of  the  i6ih 
I^nrvrs  Kt-itioned  in 
India.  It  represents 
.1  strange  euiitoni  in 
\ogue  in  son>e  pans  of 
the  Himalaya  Monnt- 
aiiis.  In  ihe  hcatof  the 
day  the  native  women 
ptaee  their  children  in 
the  middle  of  a  stream, 
and  direct  the  watt-r, 
!»)'  means  of  a  (jalm 
leaf  or  piece  of  tin 
douhk-d  up,  to  Row  on 
the  hack  of  the  child's 
head.  Die  umhrella 
seen  in  the  phoiu.  is 
made  of  banthno  and 
leaves,  and  it  shelters 
the  baby  from  the  sun. 
The  water  pouring  on 

I  the  child's  head  appa 
rently  sends  it  to  sleep, 
and  keeps  it  so,  while 
the    niotlier    proceeds 
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with  her  work  in  the 

fields.  No  one  seems 
c\Lr  to  ftar  that  baby 
may  be  drowned. 

ICver)"one  has  heard 
of  the  Great  Wall  of 
t."hin:i.  And  we  are  . 
j^lad  to  be  able  to  re- 
[irtMlucc  here  what  js 
ItLfhaps  the  best 
phnin^raph  of  it  that 
wa5  ever  taken.  Il  is 
Well  known  llut  this' 
wall  is  one  of  the  won- 
ilers  of  the  world.  It 
uas  orit^inally  built  to 
lie  a  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the 
iinrihern  trit)es,  and 
was  commenced  in 
J 14  KC.  Its  length 
in  a  straight  line  would 
t>e  1.255  I'li't-'^  tjut  if 
measured  along  its 
sinurfsities  this  dis* 
t.irK'e  must  be  in> 
(  reased  to  1.50a  It  is 
formed  by  two  strong 


I 
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retaining  walls  of  brick, 
risiny  from  granite  foun- 
dations, the  space  be 
tween  btring  filled  up  with 
stones  and  earth.  Tlie 
breadth  of  It  at  the  base 
is  about  25ft.,  at  the  top 
15ft,  and  the  height 
varies  from  1 5  ft.  to  30ft. 

Our  next  photograph 
shows  a  street  scene  in 
New  York  City,  which  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  is 
absolutely  un])rece- 
dented.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  an  electrocu- 
tion, which  was  witnessed 
by  thousands  In  the  year 
]8S8.  The  man  up  the 
pole  was  rejiairing  a  sup- 
posed "dead"  wire,  but 
which,  it  was  afterwards 
found,  crossed  a  "live" 
wire  some  distance  away. 
The  guita-percha  cover- 
ing having  got  frayed  by 
the  friction,  converted 
the  wire  held  by  ihe 
lineman  into  a  "live" 
wire,  and  when  his  foot 
rested  on  another  "  live  " 
wire  a  complete  circuit 
was  established.  The 
terrific  shock  threw  him 
down,  his  neck  catching 
across  another  wire,  as 
seen  in  the  photo,  There 
he  remained  for  upwards 
of  thirty  minutes,  with 
sjwrks  flying  from  his 
mouth,  hands,  and  feel. 
This  fearful  display 
accounts  for  the  great 
crowd  gaihere<l  below. 
Finally  a  fireman,  wear- 
ing rubber  gloves,  went 
up  and  brought  the  body 
down.  These  overhead 
wires  are  now  a  thing  of 
die  past,  ihey  having  long  since  been  put  under- 
ground. 'Ilie  building  seen  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  the  left  is  the  famous  office  of  the  Neto 
York  Wor/d.  In  the  background  can  be  seen 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  Elevated  Railroad. 

By  this  photo,  it  is  easy  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  great  height  of  the  buildings  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fire- 
escapes  are  fitted  to  ihera.  But  the  photo- 
graph of  this  electrocution  is  unique. 


A  remarkable  photograph  from  Newfoundland 
is  next  reproduced-  It  shows  no  fewer  than  369 
carcasses  of  caribou,  and  it  .supplies  ample  proof 
of  a  grand  sporting  eounlr)*.  Knormous  herds 
of  caribou  inhabit  the  interior  of  Newfound- 
land. They  migrate  northward  in  the  spring 
and  come  south  again  upon  the  approach  nf^ 
winter.  The  antelo[x;s  travel  along  weli- 
known  paths,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
settlers.      I'hc    Coastal    Com()au}'&    ^tvamci 


Vir^ima  Lake  lias  recently  bruught  to  St.  John's, 
on  the  wetti  coast,  large  (luanlilies  of  the  frozen 
carcasses  of  these  beautiful  anitnaU.  The  jtreat 
heaji  here  pictured  contained  369  caribou,  ond 
a  fortnight  .ifierwnrds  the  same  Bteanier  brought 
500  more.  I'hey  are  not  wasted,  but  form  a 
dcUciuus  and  cheap  article  of  food,  greatly  pur- 
chased by  rich  and  poor.  The  sla^^  shed  their 
horn*  every  year,  and  rt  seems  almost  incredible 
that  the  enormous  spread  of  antlers — often  s|>an- 
ning  over  4ft.  — can 
possibly  be  the 
growth  of  o  single 
season. 

*I'lic  next  photo. 
r«produccd  deals 
with  Chri&tma<;tide 
at  Wliakarewarewa, 
the  centre  of  the  hut 
lake  district  of  New 
Zealand.  Describing 
the  occasion,  the 
sender  says  :  "  l»iti- 
ner-timc  is  approach 
tngf    nad    although 


13,000  miles  of  ocean  lie  Ijclween  us  and  'home' 
^the  Old  Country  is  iiuariably  ihu!)  designated 
by  Colonials,  e\x*n  though  they  have  never  visited 
it^the  ancient  British  Yuletide  traditions  onr 
duly  observed.  As  Nature  has  kindly  provided 
boiling  springs,  the  Maoris  often  utilize  these 
f'jr  Louking  purposes,  instead  of  consumini;  coal, 
which  costs  about  j^},  a  ton  ;  and  the  illu>tration 
— with  a  covered  Uith  in  the  background  for  the 
use  of  white  people — shows  them  in  the  act  of 

withdrawing  string 
Ixigs  of  potatoes, 
done  toa  turn,  which 
are  to  accomjKuiy 
the  'ros'  bif,'  while 
un  the  right  is  seen 
the  pot,  which  has 
tlone  its  duty,  and 
from  which  is  about 
to  be  taken  the 
[>recious  plum-pud- 
ding, to  vhich 
justice  is  subse- 
quently done  ill  inie 
British  style." 
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Tub  Wiue  VS'kki  u  i^  n  Magazin?  Ktartod  »vi'h  llic  avnxtd  itiicntWn  nf  publishing  Imp  sIotics  of  acloul  cupericnccs 
and  avoitlin^  ficiion.  "The  Advciiiiireii  uf  I.*«i)s  I>c  Roiigciiiar>t "  were  cornmcncwl  uiidci  Uw  belief  ilial  iney  wtrc 
the  true  Rccmint  nf  the  life  of  the  wthar.  It  nnv  turns  nut  thai  it  is  ni>l  pos>iljIc  fi»r  him  Ifi  h.ivt-  Vn^ii  ihirty  ytai'* 
amotif^  the  Kiva^cs  ^^  Mated.  lli.s  sloty  wiui  loM  in  these  utiFiccs  ovt;r  a  period  of  Mretal  inonlhiv,  duriitg  which  tim«  he 
never  c<>ii1taiiicle<l  himself  utKe.     Riil,  nftei  ivtiat  has  Irdnspited,  we  wish  it  lo  l>e  dUlinctly  understood  thai  ne  ili>  not 

Etulili^h  it  as  a  true  narrjiivo,  but  only  sa  li  is  {>iven  to  lu  liyihc  author,  leaving  it  lo  the  mcmticrs  of  the  piiljtic  10 
telievc  as  nmch  or  3s  little  i«  they  pWsc.     Il  is  admitlol  that  (luitimis  of  ihe  iiorjc  art  fiHiiided  tin  his  Mjirrirnces. 
In  any  caw,  the  *lory  is  nci  crowded  with  vivid,  giaiihic,  ftrol  consiAtjnl  details,  that  it  marks  its  author,  if  not  a  s])calicr 
of  Ihe  truth,  at  Icdst  a«  u  itieiMct  of  ticlJoii  whv  lias  had  tvo  rijual  in  uiii  language  ^ince  Defoe  ;  mi  thiLl,  even  if  the  Story 
is  an  invention,  it  is  one  which  cannot  (ail  to  excite  the  oecpcsl  interest,  and  wc  arc  sure  thnt  our  le^ider*  wovdd  I>e 
keenly  disappojnled  if  ihcy  were  not  allowed  the  op|Mrt\Lrkiiy  ofhc-irint;  the  exiracrrdimry  developnienls  and  termination 
ol  the  narraiivi-.     Wc  may  conclude,  in  the  wiuy  linei  of  the  H'oiiii :~ 
"  Trtiih  U  Uflui£cr  ilua  Kiction,' 
Bui  De  Rogfcraoai  U  Mnnicr  iWn  boih. 

returned    to    civili/ation. 


HKN  it  was  loo  late,  and  the  ship 
was  almost  out  of  sight,  I  suddenly 
realized  that  I  had  made  another 
fat.^l  mistake  in  having  the  blacks 
with  me.  Had  1  and  the  two  girls 
been  alone  on  ihc  beach,  I  ftrcl  sure  the 
officers  of  the  sliip  would  have  delected  out 
while  skins  through  their  glasses.  But,  indeed, 
we  may  well  have  escaped  notice  ahogether. 

I  may  nieiitioii  here  a  mobl  amazing 
*"  Cm*''"'  '^•'"'^  ''^^^  came  to  my  notice  when  I 


"TtlK  UIHIA  limnwiiiKUtn  VFs  r\E¥.  ihm)t«Aii>s  oK  Tlia  UACM." 
Vol  li.— 6K  ~  *  Ct>p)tl]ihi.  iS^^  !n  ilic  Uitilnl  Slam,  try  Lout*  dc  KoucEtiwnt. 


An  Austrian  ship, 
manned  jjartly  by  E'renchnien,  was  wrecked  at 
NorthWest  Cape,  on  the  extreme  western  side 
of  ihe  continent  IVarling  vessels  (Mss  the  spot 
almost  daily,  and  certainly  weekly,  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Muiron  Isbnd 
and  the  Cape  itself.  The  survivors,  some  seven- 
leen  men  in  all,  actually  lived  six  months  on  the 
coast,  kindly  treated  .ind  fed  by  the  natives,  but 
as  unnoticed  by  the  vessels  of  the  pearling  fleet 
as  though  they  were  dutiij>ed  down  Jn  the  middle 
of  the  continent  Amazing  lo  relate,  some 
of  the  pearlers— most  of  them  Swan  River 
men— passed  all  unknowingly  wi^hin  fut/f 
-r  mik  of  where  ihc  castaways  were  yelling 
themselves  hoarse  in  ihe  effort  10 
attracl  attention.  Eventually  only 
two  or  three  of  the  men  survived, 
the  rest  having  t>een  unable  to  eat 
the  unaccustomed  food. 

'i'here  was  a  terrible  scene  when 
the  supposed  Government  vessel 
turned  back  on  her  course  and 
passed  swiftly  out  of  sight.  The 
girls  tlirew  themselves  (ace  down- 
wards on  the  beach,  and  wept 
wildly  and  hysterically  in  the  very 
depths  of  despair.  I  can  never 
hope  to  tell  you  what  a  bitter  and 
agonizing  experience  it  was — the 
.ibrupt  clunge  from  delirious 
excitement  at  seeing  a  ship  steer- 
itig  righl  into  our  bay,  lo  the 
despairing  shock  of  beliolding  it 
turn  away  from  us  even  quicker 
than  it  came.  The  weeks  gradu- 
ally grew  into  montlis,  and  still 
we  were  apparently  no  nearer 
civilization  than  ever. 


'oST*."^  to  see  whether  it  were  possihle  for  the 
girls  lo  ri-jrh  Port  IXirwin  ovurlnnd  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  had  painted  for  them  in 
vivid  colours  the  tortures  of  thirst  which  I 
underwent  on  my  journey  towards  Cape 
York,  and  so  (hey  were  always  afraid  to  leave 
what  was  now  their  home  and  go  forth  unpro- 
vided into  the  unknown.  Sometimes  a  fit  of 
depression  so  acute  would  come  over  them,  that 
they  would  shut  themselves  up  in  their  room 
and  not  show  themselves  for  a  whole  day.  We 
had  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  food,  but  one 
thing  the  girls  missed  very  much  was  milk, 
which,  of  course,  was  an  unheard-of  luxury  in 
these  regions.  We  l»ad  a  fairly  good  sulistitute, 
however,  in  a  certain 
creamy  and  Litter  la  sting 
juice  which  we  obtained  ♦   * 

from  a  palm-tree.  This 
•*  niilk,"  when  we  got 
used  to  it,  we  found  ex- 
cellent when  used  with 
the  green  corn.  'I'lie 
corn-patch,  by  the  way, 
was  carefully  fenced  in 
froni  kangarorw  and  other- 
wise taken  great  care  of; 
and  I  may  here  remark 
that  I  made  forks  and 
plates  of  wood  for  my 
fair  coinjMiriions.  and  also 
built  ihem  a  projxir  ele-  ' 
vated  Ited,  with  fragrant 
eucalyptus  leaves  and 
grass  for  bedding.  I-'or 
the  cold  nights  there  was 
a  covering  of  skin  rugs, 
with  an  overall  quiU  made 
out  of  the  wild  flax. 

The     girls     made    themselves     .sun- 

Vntiin*  bonnets   out    of    pnlm -leaves,    whilst 

Bennu*.  ([^^.j,.  ,j.jyj^^   fashionable  costume  was 

of  the  skins  of  birds  and  marsnpi-ils. 

which    Yamba     cunningly    stitched     together. 

During  the    cold  winter   months   of  July  and 

August  we  cjtniRxi  at  a  more  sheltered  spot,  a 

little  to  the  north,  where  there  was  a  range  of 

mountains,   the  principal   peak   of  which   was 

shaped  tike  a  sugar-loaf. 

I  frcfjuently  accompanied  the  waniors  on 
Iheir  fighting  expeditions,  but  1  never  used  my 
stilts,  mainly  because  we  never  .ignin  met  sn 
powerful  an  enemy  as  we  had  battled  with  on 
that  memnrahle  occasion.  My  people  were 
often  victorious,  but  once  or  twice  we  got  beaten 
by  reason  of  the  other  side  having  drawn  the 
first  blofxi.  My  natKes,  however,  took  their 
reverses  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  were  never 


A 


very  depressed   oi 

less   favour   because   of   their  want  of 

We   were  alw.iy.s   the   Ix-st    of    friends    and    I 

even    ventured   gradually  to   wean    them    from 

cannllMilistn. 

I  knew  they  ate  human  fleshy  not  from  any 
love  of  it,  but  because  ibey  hof)cd  to  acquire 
the  additional  valour  of  the  warrior  they  wen* 
eating.  I  therefore  diplomatically  pointed  out 
to  them  that,  in  the  first  place,  all  kinds  of 
dreadful  diseases  which  the  dead  man  might 
have  had  would  certainly  lie  communicated  to 
them,  and  in  this  I  was  providentially  lx>rnc  out 
by  a  strange  epidemic.  The  second  considera- 
tion was  that  by  making  anklets,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  dead  braves'  hair  they 
could  ac<]uiTe  for  them' 
selves  in  a  much  more 
eftic*icious  manner  the 
valour  and  other  esti- 
mable qualities  of  the 
departed  warrior. 

Whilst  I  WAS  on 

r^.v.:sr^this  subject  I 

also  advised 
them  strongly  and  impres- 
sively never  wantonly  to 
attack  white  men,  but  to 
make  friendly  advances 
towards  them.  I  often 
wonder  now  whetlK'r  ex- 
plorers who  follow  in  my 
track  will  iiotire  the 
absence  of  cannibalism 
and  the  friendly  overtures 
of  the  natives. 


I 


■tiiiih  umr  VAMiMiAni*  co«ti'mk. 


Two  half-painful,  half-S 


merry  years  passed  by. 
We  had  seen  se%'cral 
ships  passing  out  at  sea, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  Yamba  and  I, 
taught  by  previous  lessons,  had  jumped  into  our 
canoe  and  pulled  for  many  miles  in  the  direction 
of  the  sail,  leaving  the  girls  watching  us  eagerly 
from  the  shori'-  Itut  it  was  always  nseles.-?,  and 
wu  were  com[K.'iled  to  return  without  Itaving 
accou)plislied  our  ])urpose;  we  merely  inflicted 
additional  pain  on  ourselves. 

I  now  come  to  what  is  possibly  the  most  pain- 
ful episode  of  my  career,  and  one  which  1  find 
it  impossible  to  discuss  without  very  real  pain. 
Liven  at  this  distance  of  lime  I  cannot  recall 
tlmt  tragic  day  without  bitter  tears  coming  into 
my  eyes,  and  being  afflicted  with  a  gnawing 
remorse  which  can  never  completely  die  in  my 
heart  Do  not,  I  Ijcg  of  you,  in  considering 
my  actions,  ask  me  why  I  did  not  do  this,  or 
that,  or  the  other.  In  terrible  crises  I  believe 
we  become   almost   mechanical,  and  are   not 
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resiMnsible  for  what  we  do.  I  havC'  often 
thought  that,  apart  from  our  own  volition,  each 
set  of  nerves  and  fibres  in  our  being  has  a  will 
of  its  own. 

Well,  one  gloriously  fine  day  we  sighted  a  ship 
going  very  slowly  across  the  gulf,  several  miles 
away.     Would  to  God  we  had  never  seen  her  ! 

We  were  thrown,  as  usual,  into  a 
■xJt^Sl^t.  perfect  frenzy  of  wild  excitement,  and 
the  girls  dashed  here  and  there  like 
people  possessed.  Of  course,  I  determined  to 
intercept  the  vessel  if  possible,  and  the  girls  at 
once  expressed  their  intention  of  coming  with 
me.  I  attempted  earnestly  to  dissuade  them 
from  this,  but  they  wept  pitifully  and  implored 
me  to  let  them  come.  They  were  filled  with  an 
imgovernable  longing  to  get  away— the  same 
longing,  perhaps,  that  animates  a  caged  bird 
who,  although  well  fed  and  kindly  treated,  soars 
away  without  a  moment's  hesitation  when  an 
opportunity  occurs.  Quite  against  my  better 
judgment,  I  let  them  come.  Every  second. was 
precious  and  every  argument  futile.  While 
Yamba  was  getting  ready  the  canoe  I  rushed 
from  one  group  of  natives  to  the  other, 
coaxing,  promising,  imploring.  I  pointed  out 
to  them  that  they  could  propel  their  catamarans 
faster  than  I  could  paddle,  and  I  promised  them 
that  if  I  reached  the  ship  I  would  send  them 
presents  from  the  white  man's  land  of  toma- 
hawks and  knives  and  gaily-coloured  cloths  and 
goi^eous  imitation  jewellery.  But  they  were 
only  too  ready  to  help  me  without  any  of  these 
inducements,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  at 
least  twenty  catamarans,  each  containing  one  or 
two  men,  put  off  from  the  shore  in  my  wake 
and  made  directly  towards  the  ship,  whilst  I 
struck  off  at  a  tangent  so  as  to  head  her  off.  I 
now  see  that  without  doubt  we  must  have  pre- 
sented a  very  formidable  appearance  to  the 
people  on  the  ship  as  we  paddled  over  the  sun- 
lit seas,  mcing  one  another,  yelling,  and  gesticu- 
lating like  madmen.  Of  course,  the  people  on 
the  ship  quite  naturally  thought  that  they  were 
being  attacked  by  a  savage  flotilla.  But  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  I  never  gave  this  a 
thought.  Had  I  only  left  my  faithful  natives 
behind  all  might  have  been  well.  Yamba  and 
I  kept  the  canoe  well  ahead,  and  we  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ship  first. 

As  we  approached,  the  excitement  of 
M^mmta.  the  girls  was  painful  to  witness.  They 
could  scarcely  contain  themselves  for 
joy,  and  as  I  forcibly  prevented  them  from 
standing  up  in  the  frail  canoe,  they  contented 
themselves  with  frantically  waving  their  hands 
and  screaming  themselves  hoarse. 

As  we  approached  the  vessel  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  topsail  being  hoisted,  but,  strange  to 


say,  the  crew  kept  well  out  of  sight.  This  was 
easy  to  do,  considering  the  spread  of  canvas. 
It  was  not  a  Maldy  vessel,  being  decidedly  of 
European  rig.  She  was  only  a  small  craft,  of 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  tons,  with  one  mast  carry- 
ing a  mainsail  and  staysail,  in  addition  to  the 
topsail  that  had  been  hoisted  as  we  approached. 
To  us,  however,  she  was  a  "ship."  We  were 
now  about  150yds.  away,  and  I  suddenly  leapt 
to  my  feet  and  coo-eed  several  times.  Still  no 
one  showed  himself,  and  not  a  soul  was  visible 
•  on  board.  My  own  joyful  excitement  speedily 
turned  to  heart-sickness,  alarm,  and  even  terror. 
By  this  time  the  flotilla  of  catamarans  was  close 
behind  me,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  take  to 
my  paddle  again  and  advance  still  closer  to  the 
vessel,  the  loud  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and 
then — well,  what  followed  next  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  me  to  describe  accurately.  Whether 
I  was  wounded  by  the  shot,  or  whether  the  girls 
suddenly  stood  up,  causing  me  to  lose  my 
balance  and  fall  on  the  side  of  the  canoe  and 
cut  my  thigh,  I  do  not  know. 

At  any  rate,  I  crashed  heavily  over- 
ckUmmpIi*.  ^^■'d  in  spite  of  Yamba's  desperate 
attempt  to  save  me.  The  next 
moment  I  had  foi^otten  all  about  the  ship, 
and  was  only  conscious  of  Yamba  swimming 
close  by  my  side  and  occasionally  gripping  my 
long  hair  when  she  thought  I  was  going  under. 
We  righted  the  canoe  and  climbed  in  as  quickly 
as  we  could.  I  think  I  was  dazed  and  incapable 
of  any  coherent  thought.  As  I  collapsed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  I  suddenly  realized  tliat 
Yamba  and  I  were  alone,  and  sitting  up,  I 
gasped,  "  The  girls,  the  girls  |  Where  are 
they  ?  Oh,  where  are  they  ?  We  must  save 
them  ! " 

Alas  !  they  had  sunk  beneath  the  smiling 
waves,  and  they  never  rose  again.  True,  they 
were  expert  swimmers,  but  I  suppose  the 
terrible  excitement,  followed  by  the  sudden 
shock,  was  too  much  for  them,  and  as  they 
sank  for  the  first  time  they  probably  clung  to 
each  other  in  the  embrace  of  death.  God 
knows  best.  Perhaps  it  was  belter  that  He 
should  take  my  loved  ones  from  me  than  that 
they  should  be  dragged  through  the  terrible 
years  that  followed. 

But  for  a  long  time  I  utterly  refused  to 
believe  that  my  darlings  were  lost— they  were 
truly  as  sisters  to  me  ;  and  Yamba  and  I  and 
the  natives  dived  time  after  time,  searching  the 
sea  in  every  direction.  But  at  length,  seeing 
that  I  was  exhausted,  Yamba  forcibly  detained 
me,  and  told  me  that  I  myself  would  inevitably 
drown  if  I  went  into  the  water  i^in.  The 
wound  in  my  thigh  (I  am  uncertain  to  this  day 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  gun-shot  or  mpn* 
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coOiuon  with  the-  roagh  guomle  of  the  canoe) 
m>  bleeding  freely :  *nd  as  it  was  also  pcrintcd 
oat  lo  me  tlial  ibcre  was  a  terjr  strong  and  iwift 
current  at  lht%  »pot,  1  alloNrul  myself  to  be 
taken  uway  wrthciut  an^  further  tip|x»ilton. 

I  ivuld  not  realize  my  bereavement 

mSSS^x.  J'   Kt-mcd  loo  terrible  and  stunning 

that  when  (•od  hjd  provided  me  with 

tlie«e  two  ctiarming  companionis,  who  were  all 

in  all  to  rm:  every  moment  of  my  evislence.  as 


my  death,  I  feel  sure  I  sJaU  ssflfer  agomcs  of 
gnef  and  remorse  (I  bUioe  myself  for  nut 
having  forbidden  them  to  go  in  the  canoe)  for 
this  terrible  cata^itruphe. 

After  wc  returned  to  the  land,  1  haunted  the 
seashore  for  houn,  hoping  to  see  the  bodies 
rise  to  the  sur^ce ;  but  1  watched  in  vaiiL 
When  at  length  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
dissster  dnwncd  upon  mc.  despair — the  utter 
abaiMlonment  of  de^uir — filled  ray  soul   for 
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a  consolation  for  the  horrors  I  had  gone 
through  -  ii  seemed  impossible,  1  say,  that  they 
should  lie  siwichfd  from  me  jusl  at  the  very 
moment  when  Svilvatioii  seemed  wjthiji  our  reach. 
Kver)'  detail  of  the  incident  passed  before  my 
menial  vision,  but  I  could  not  grasp  it— 1  could 
not  seem  to  think  it  rcut.  I  i^n  never  expbin 
it.  These  |K}or  ((iris  were  mure  to  me  than 
lovinn  sisters,  'I'hey  turned  the  black  night  of 
my  desolate  existence  into  sunshine,  and  they 
Were  |>crpetuaUy  devising  some  little  sweet 
surprise— some  little  thing  which  would  please 
me  and  add  additional  brightness  to  our  daily 
live*.  This  dreadful  thing  hapjwneti  many 
ago,  Init  to  this  day,  and  lo  the  day  of 


the  first  time.  Never  again  would  ray  sweet 
com|ianions  cheer  my  solitary  moments.  Never 
again  would  1  see  their  loved  forms,  or  hear 
their  low,  musical  voices.  Never  again  would 
we  play  together  like  children  on  the  sand. 
Never  again  would  we  build  aerial  castles 
about  the  bright  and  happy  future  in  store  for 
us,  looking  back  from  the  bourne  of  ctvili/aiion 
on  our  fantastic  adventures.  Never  again  should 
we  compare  our  lot  with  that  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  or  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

My  briglil  dream  had   passed  away. 
cmumi.'  ^"d  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  f' 

]  realized  that  the  people  f 
were  repulsive  cannibals  of   the 
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among  whom  I  was  appnrently  doomed  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  wretched  days  — a  fate 
infinitely  more  terrible  than  that  of  joining  my 
darlings  beneath  the  restless  waves,  that  beat  for 
ever  on  that  lonely  shore.  I  was  a  long  lime  before 
I  could  even  bring  myself  to  be  thankful  for 
Yamba's  escape,  which  was  no  doubt  dreadfully 
ungrateful  of  me.  I  can  only  ask  your  pity  and 
sympathy  in  my  terrible  affliction.  \Vhat  made 
my  sorrow  and  remorse  the  more  poignant  was 
the  reflection  that,  if  I  had  retained  one  atom  of 
my  self-possession,  I  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  approaching  the  little  European  vessel  at  the 
head  of  a  whole  flotilla  of  catamarans,  filled  with 
yelling  and  gesticulating  savages.  As  to  the 
people  on  board  the  vessel,  I  exonerated  them 
then,  and  I  exonerate  them  now,  from  all  blame. 
Had  you  or  I  been  on  board,  we  should 
probably  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing 
under  the  circumstances. 

Clearly  the  only  reasonable  plan  of  action 
was  to  have  gone  alone ;  but  then,  at 
critical  times,  even  the  wisest  among  us  is 
apt  to  lose  his  head.  God  knows  I  paid  dearly 
enough  for  my  lack  of  judgment  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion. 

My  wound  was  not  at  all  serious,  and, 
thanks  to  Yamba's  care,  it  very  quickly  healed, 
and  I  was  able  to  get  about  once  more. 

But  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  when  we 
wi^md  returned  I  could  not  bear  to  go  into 
nowOT."  Q^j.  j^yj.^  where  every  little  bunch  of 
withered  flowers,  every  garment  of 
skin,  and  every  implement,  proclaimed  aloud 
the  stunning  loss  I  had  sustained.  No,  I  went 
back  direct  to  the  camp  of  the  natives,  and 
remained  among  them  until  the  moment  came 
for  my  departure.  I  think  it  was  in  the  soft, 
still  nights  that  I  felt  it  most.  I  cried  till  I 
was  as  weak  as  a  baby.  Oh  !  the  torments  of 
remorse  I  endured,  the  fierce  resentment 
against  an  all-wise  Providence,  ".\lone  !  Alone  ! 
Alone  !  "  I  would  shriek.  "(Jone  I  (lone  !  (lone  I 
Oh,  come  back  to  me,  come  Ixick  to  me,  I 
cannot  live  here  now." 

And    I    soon    realized    that    it    was    simply 

impossible  for  me  to  remain  there  any  longer. 

There    was    much    weeping    and    lamentation 

among  the  native  women,  but  I  guessed  it  was 

not  so  much  on  account    of   the    poor  yuung 

ladies   themselves,  as  out  of  sympathy  fur  the 

loss    the   great    white  chief  had    sustained.     I 

think   Yamba   went  among  them  and   pointed 

out  the  magnitude   of  the   disaster,   otherwise 

thev  would  have    failed  to   grasp  it.      What 

-»   -        ™.m  or   two  to  them? 

'*ttle  down 

■^th 


wilderness  and  there  hide  my  grief.  In  making 
an  attempt  to  reach  civilization,  I  thought 
this  time  of  going  due  south,  so  that  perhaps 
I  might  ultimately  reach  Sydney,  or  Melbourne, 
or  Adelaide.  I  argiied  thus  casually  to  myself, 
little  dreaming  of  the  vast  distances— mountain 
ranges  and  waterless  deserts — that  separated  me 
from  these  great  cities.  For  all  I  knew,  I  might 
have  come  upon  them  in  a  few  weeks.  All  that 
I  was  certain  of  was  that  they  lay  somewhere  to 
the  south.  Time  was  no  object  to  me,  and  I 
might  as  well  be  walking  in  the  direction  of 
civilization  as  remaining  idle  in  my  bay  home, 
brooding  over  the  disaster  that  had  clouded  my 
life  and  made  it  infinitely  more  intolerable  than 
it  was  before  the  girls  came. 

Yamba  instantly  agreed  to  accompany  me, 
and  a  few  weeks  after  the  loss  of  the  girls  we 
started  out  once  more  on  our  wanderings, 
accompanied  by  my  ever-faithful  dog. 

Bruno   also    missed    hiSi    young    mis- 

"arRIr!*    tresses.      He   would    moan    and   cry 

pitifully,   and    run   aimlessly   up   and 

down   the  beach  looking  out  to  sea.     Ah  !  had 

I  only  taken  Bruno  on  that  fatal  day,  he  would 

not  have  let  my  dear  ones  drown  ! 

As  I  have  said,  I  remained  only  a  few  weeks 
in  my  bay  home,  and  then  departed.  The 
blacks,  too,  left  the  spot,  for  they  never  stay 
where  the  shadow  of  death  lies,  fearing  the 
unpleasant  attentions  of  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased.  The  parting  between  me  and  my 
people  was  a  most  affecting  one,  the  women 
fairiy  howling  in  lamentations,  which  could  be 
heard  for  a  great  distance.  They  had  shown 
such  genuine  sympathy  with  me  in  my  mis- 
fortune that  our  friendship  had  very  materially 
increased  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  good  feeling,  I 
knew  I  could  never  be  hapi)y  among  them 
again. 

So  we  started  off  into  the  unknown,  with  no 
more  provision  or  e<]uipment  than  if  we  were 
going  for  a  stroll  of  a  mile  or  so.  Yamba 
carried  her  yam-stick  and  basket,  and  I  had  my 
usual  weapons—  tomahawk  and  stiletto  in  my 
belt,  and  bow  and  arrows  in  my  hand.  I  never 
dreamed  when  we  started  that  to  strike  due 
south  would  take  us  into  the  unexplored  heart 
of  the  continent.  Day  after  day,  however,  we 
walked  steadily  on  our  course,  steering  in  a 
very  curious  manner.  We  were  guided  by  the 
ant  hills,  which  are  always  built  facing  the  east, 
whilst  the  top  inclines  towards  the  north  ;  and 
we  knew  that  the  scratches  made  on  trees  by 
the  ojKissums  were  invariably  on  the  north 
side. 

We    often     steered    by    the    habits 
;^*w2!p«'Of   insects,    wasps'   nests,    and  other 

Marts,    curious  auguHes,  fixing  our  position 


al  ntglit  Liy  the  stars  and  in  tht;  daylinic-  by 
our  own  shadows.  ^^^nlba  always  went  in 
front  and  I  followed.  The  bush  leemed  with 
fruits  and  roots.  After  leaving  our  own  camp 
in  the  Cambridge  Gulf  region  we  struck  a  fine 
elevated  land,  excellently  well  watered,  and  later 
on  we  followed  the  Victoria  River  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  tlirough  |i;irt  of  the  northern 
territory  of  South  Australia.  We  at  leiinlli 
struck  a  peculiar  coiuilry  covered  with  coarse 
grass  lofl.  or  12ft,  high,  not  unlikt-  the  sugar- 
cane which  I  afterwards  saw,  but  much  more 
dense. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  pursue 
our  course  due  south,  owing  to  the  forests  and 
ranges  wliirb  we  encountered  ;  we  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  follow  native  and  kangaroo 
tracks  wherever  they  took  us— cast,  west,  and 
even  north  occasionally.  The  progress  of  the 
natives  is  simply  from  one  water  supply  to 
another.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  we  pursued 
our  way  south.  Vou  will  therefore  understand  that 
this  kind  of  travelling  was  very  tlifferent  from 
that  wbich  we  experienced  on  the  Victoria  River 
— which,  by  the  way,  traversed  a  very  fine 
country.     As  we  ascended  it  we  pa.<ised  many 


isolated  hills  of  perhaps  a  few  hundred  feel,  and 
nowhere  did  I  see  any  scrub  or  spinifex. 

After  leaving  tl>c  Victoria  we  came  upon  a 
more  elevated  plateau  covered  with  rather  fine 
but  short  grass ;  the  trees  were  scarcer  here, 
but  finer  and  bigger.  There  was  i)lcnty  of 
water  in  the  native  wells  and  in  the  hollows, 
althouglj  we  frequently  liad  to  remove  a  few 
stones  to  get  al  it.  There  were  plenty  of 
kangaroos  and  emus  about,  as  well  as  turkeys  ; 
these  latter  provided  us  with  an  imwonted  dish, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  delicious  eggs. 

Another  reason  for  our  going  out 
*  parMu!"  f'f    our    course    when    we    came    lo 

forests  was  because  but  little  food  was 
found  in  them.  Kangaroos  and  other  animals 
were  seldom  or  never  found  there ;  they 
abounded  usually  in  the  more  scrubby  country. 
.Again  our  progress  was  a  very  leisurely  one, 
and,  as  we  met  tribe  after  trilje,  we  ingratiated 
ourselves  with  them  and  camped  at  iheir 
native  wells.  Occasionally  we  i:amc  ufKin 
curious  rivers  and  lagoons  tlut  ran  into  the 
earth  and  disappeared  in  the  most  mysterious 
way,  only  to  reappear  some  distance  farther  on. 
Of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this,  but  such 
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al  :uiy  rate  was  my  impression.  One  ttny  as  we 
were  nutching  bteadiiy  filun^,  Vainl):i  startled 
me  by  calling  out  tfxcittdly,  '*  Up  a  tree,  quick  ! 
up  a  tfL-e  !''  and  so  saying  she  scimpered  up 
the  nearest  tree  herself.  Now,  by  this  time  I 
had  become  su  accuiituinud  tu  acting  upon  her 
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"VAHBA  CALLSD  (M)T,  UtCtrKlir.r,  *  t'P  A  INNS,  QUICK 

advice  unqucslioningly,  lliat  wJtlmut  waitiji({  to 
hear  nny  more  I  made  a  dash  for  the  iicareat 
likely  tree  and  climbed  into  it  as  fast  as  1  could. 
Had  she  called  out  to  me,  "  l-A'ap  into  the  river," 
I  should  have  dune  :iO  without  asking  a  tjiiestiot]. 
When  I  was  safely  in  the  tree,  however,,  1  called 
out  to  her  (her  irce  was  only  a  few  yards  away), 
"  What  is  the  ni.itter  ?  "  She  did  not  reply,  but 
pointed  toa\as[  stretch  of  undtilatim^  country 
over  which  we  had  jusi  come,  and  which  was 
fairly  well  wooded.     It  lingers  in  my  mind  as  a 


region  in  which  one  was  able  to  see  a  fairly  long 
way  in  every  direction— a  very  unusual  feature 
in  the  land  of  "  Never  Never !  " 

1  looked,  but  at  first  could  sec  nothing. 
I'resenlly,  howe\er,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  country  in  the  far  distance  was  covered 
with  a  black  mantle,  which  seemed  to  be  made 
up  of  livi]ig  creaturc-s. 

Steadily  and  rapidly  this  great  mys- 
terious wave  swept  along  towards  us, 
and  seeing  that  I  was  both  puzzled 
and  alarmed,  Yamba  gave  me  to 
understand  that  uy  ihottid  presently  bt  sur- 
raundtd  by  myriads  uj  rats,  stretching  away  in 
every  direction  round  our  trees 
like  a  living_sea.  The  phenomenon 
was  evidently  known  to  Vamba, 
and  she  went  on  to  explain  that 
these  creatures  were  migrating  from 
the  lowlands  to  the  mountains, 
knowing  by  instinct  that  the  season 
of  the  great  floods  was  at  hand. 
That  weird  and  extraordinarj'  sight 
will  live  in  my  memory  for  ever. 
1  question  whether  a  spectacle  so 
fantastic  and  awe-  inspiring  was 
ever  dealt  with,  even  in  the  pages 
of  quasi-scientific  fiction.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  observe  in 
what  order  the  rats  were  advancing, 
on  account  of  the  great  stretch  of 
country  which  they  covercxl.  Soon, 
however,  their  shrill  squeals  were 
distinctly  heard,  and  soon  after 
the  edge  of  that  strange  tide 
struck  our  tree  and  swept  past 
us  will)  a  force  impossible  to 
realize.  No  living  thing  was 
spared.  Snakes,  li/ards — aye, 
even  the  biggest  kangaroos- 
succumbed  after  an  ineflfcctual 
struggle.  The  rats  actually  ate 
those  of  their  fellows  who 
seemed  to  hesitate  or  stumble. 
I'he  curious  thing  was  ibai  the 
great  army  never  seemed  to 
stand  still.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  each  rat  simply  took  a 
bite  at  whatever  prey  came  his  way  and  then 
passed  on. 

1  am  unable  to  say  how  long  the  raLs 
'^"i "  TTdHf  "'^re  in  passing— it  might  have  been 
an  hour.  Vamba  told  ine  tlmt  there 
would  have  been  no  help  for  us  had  we  been 
overtaken  whilst  on  foot  by  these  migratory 
rodents.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  creature  in 
Nature,  from  the  elepliant  downwards,  could  have 
lived  in  that  sea  of  rats.  I  could  not  see  the 
ground   between   them,   so  closely  were    they 
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packed.  The  only  crea- 
tures ihai  csca|M.'<l  thi-iii 
were  birds.  Iht;  iiiccssanl 
S(|Uealiiij(  and  the  [lattcr  of 
tht'ir  liitle  feci  iitade  an 
txtraortiinary  sound,  roiii- 
parablc  only  to  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  or  the  beat 
of  a  great  rain  storm,      t 


"  Hit  i.ivim.  iiii\<i  K<^Arcu  thkh." 

ought  tu  iiK-nticMi,  though,  that  I  was  una1>1e 
accurately  to  deieimine  thu  sound  nwde  by  the 
advancing  rats  owing  to  my  partial  deafness, 
which  you  will  ri^niemhtr  wa>i  caused  by  the 
great  wave  which  dashed  me  on  to  the  deck  of 
the  ViclhtnJ,  ju^l  before  landiiii;  un  the  sand-spit 
in  the  Sea  of  Timor.  I  often  found  this  deaf- 
ness a  VCT)'  serious  drawback,  especially  when 
htinling.  I  was  often  at  a  loss  to  hear  the 
"coo-ee"  or  call  of  my  natives.  Fortunate 
men  !  ihey  did  not  even  understand  what  deaf- 
ness meant.  Lunacy  also  was  unknown  among 
them.  In  all  my  wanderings  I  only  met  one 
idiot  or  demented  person.  He  had  been  struck 
by  a  falling  tree,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  a 
demigod ! 

When  the  rats  had  passed  by,  we  watched 
them  enter  a  lar^e  creek  and  swint  across,  after 
which  they  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  some 
ranges  which  were  not  very  far  away.  They 
never  seemed  to  break  their  ranks ;  even  when 
swimming,  one  beheld  the  same  level  brownish 
mass  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Vamba  lold  mo 


that  this  migration  of  rattj 
was  nut  ai  all   tincutnnuMi, 
but     that     the     rrcaturccj 
rarely     moveil     al>out     in 
such    vast  arniiei)   a&    Uie; 
one  thai  had  just  passed. 

I  also   learned 
lb*  M^V?.  tbal  isolated  jar- 

rats  were  respon- 
sible for  the  horrible 
deaths  of  many  native 
children,  who  had,  perhaps 
been  left  I>chind  in  the 
camp  by  their  parents  who 
Itad  gone  in  search  of 
water. 

Up  to  (he  present  we 
liad  always  found  food 
plentiful.  On  our  south- 
ward journey  a  |>arlicularly 
pleasant  and  convenient 
article  of  diet  turned  up 
(or  fell  down)  in  the  form 
of  the  NHiru,  as  it  ii  called, 
which  collects  on  the  leaves 
uf  trees  during  the  night. 
Hulli  ill  ibi  appearance  and 
manner  of  coming,  tlii:< 
curious  hubstance  may  be 
likened  to  the  manna  that 
fell  In  the  wilderness  for 
the  t>enefit  of  the  Israelites. 
This  munt  is  a  whitish 
substance,  not  unhkc  raw 
cotton.  The  natives  make 
bread  of  it  ;  ii  is  rather  tasteles.s,  iMit  is  ver)* 
tiulritious,  and  only  obtained  at  certain  times — 
for  example,  it  never  falls  at  the  time  of  fuU 
moon,  and  is  peculiar  to  certain  districts. 

During  this  great  southward  journey  many 
strange  things  happened,  and  we  s:iw  a  host 
of  curious  sights.  I  only  wish  [  could  trust  my 
memory  to  place  these  in  their  proper  chrono- 
logical order. 

We  had  several  visitations  of  locusts,  and  on 
one  occasion,  some  monihs  after  leaving  home, 
they  settled  upon  the  country  around  us  so  thickly 
as  actually  lo  make  a  living  bridge  across  a  large 
ca-ck.  On  several  occasions  I  have  had  to  dig 
through  a  Uving  crust  of  tliesc  insects,  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  in  order  to  reach  water  at  a 
water-hole.  I'hese  Iocu^ls  are  of  a  yellowish- 
Wown  colour  (many  are  grey),  and  tliey  range  in 
length  frojn  two  to  four  inches. 

As  they  rise  in  the  air  they  make  a 

^Miuta/  strange  cracking,  snapping  sound,  and 

they  were  often  present  in  such  myriads 

.as  actually  to  hide  the  face  of  the  .sun.     'Fhesc 


« 


locu&is  1  fuuitd  cxLcllutii  L-aiing  when  grilled  on 
rcd-hol  stones.  , 

Ynmbn,  of  cgurn-,  did  all  the  aKiking,  making 
a  fire  with  licr  cvcr-rcaUy  firi;-siick,  whirh  m> 
iwli%"t:  wumaii  i^  ever  without  ;  and  while  she 
looked  after  the  supply  of  roots  mid  opossum 
nieni,  1  generally  provided  the  snakes,  emus^ 
and  kangaroos.  Our  *^hcltcr  at  night  consisted 
or  a  small  gunjah  uiadc  of   boughs   and  we 


Tnlkini;  of  storms,  ]  have  seen  it  staled  tliat 
the  Australian  natives  are  in  a  slate  of  high 
^Ice  whenever  they  hear  ihmidcr.  This  is  per- 
fectly true,  hut  I  have  never  seen  any  explana- 
tion of  tins  joy.  \'et  it  is  simple  enou};h.  The 
natives  know  that  ihunde-r  presages  rain,  which 
is  always  a  blessing  of  great  price  in  that  thirsty 
countr)-. 

1  think  this  was  the  first  lime  I  lud  actually 
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left  the  fire  burning  in  front  of  this  when  we 
turned  in. 

When  we  had  been  fully  three  months  out,  a 
very  extraordinary  thing  happened,  which  to 
many  people  would  be  inercdihle  were  it  not 
rucot^nised  as  a  well-known  Auatralian  phenome- 
non. U'e  fiad  reached  a  very  dry  al^d  o|jen 
gross  country,  where  there  was  not  a  tree  to  he 
seen  for  mites  and  miles.  Suddenly,  as  Vamha 
and  I  were  squatting  on  the  ground  enjoynig  a 
meal,  we  saw  a  sirani;e  bkn;k  cloud  looming  on 
the  horizon,  and  we  bailed  iis  advent  with  the 
very  greatest  delight,  iiusniuch  as  it  (in-sas^ed 
the  rain  which  is  always  so  vitally  imporcani  in 
the  "  Never  Never."  We  w.iited  iti  aniici|>aiion 
until  the  cloud  was  right  over  our  Iieads.  Then 
the  deluge  roimiiencert,  but  to  my  untximided 
a[na74.menl  I  found  that  with  the  rain  live  fish 
as  big  as  whitebail  ttvn  faUing  from  Ihe  ihuds  ! 
^Vhen  this  wonderful  rainsiorm  had  pas:>ed. 
large  pools  of  water  were  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  most  of  these  were  fatrly  alive 
with  fish.  This  surface  water,  however,  e\-apo- 
rated  in  ihe  course  of  a  few  days,  and  then,  as 
the  blazing  sun  heal  down  upon  the  fish-covered 
country,  we  found  die  region  growing  cjuite  in- 
tolerable on  account  of  die  awful  stench. 


stf-it  it  rain  fish.  I  h,id  often  been  sur[jrist 
however,  to  find  waler-holes  and  even  die  pools 
in  grassy  plains  literally  alive  with  fish  a  few 
days  after  a  storm.  .And  they  grew  with 
astounding  rapidity,  providing  the  water  did 
not  evaporate.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
Cambridge  (ailf  home. 

We  remained  in  the  neighlwurhood 
ihe*cio?d^.  f'l''  some  time,  living  on  a  most  wel- 
come fish  diet.  Very  frequently  in 
our  wanderings  we  were  provided  with  another 
dainty  in  the  shape  of  a  worm,  which,  when 
broiled  over  charcoal,  had  the  flavour  erf  a 
walnut. 

These  worms  we  found  in  tlie  grass  trees, 
which  grow  to  a  height  of  lofi.  to  aoft.,  and 
have  bare  trunks  surmounted  by  what  looks  at 
a  distance  like  a  big  bunch  of  drooping  bulrushes. 
The  wortns  were  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  were 
always  found  va  the  interior  of  a  well  matured 
or  decaying  .stem,  so  thai  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  push  the  tree  over  with  our  feet  and  help 
ourselves, 

In  the  course  of  our  wandeiings  we  usually 
Went  from  tribe  to  tribe,  staying  for  a  little  lime 
with  some,  and  with  others  merely  exchanging 
greetings.     With  some  tribes  we  would  pert-"" 
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travel  n  liiltc  w.iy  south, 
aiid  uiily  ]<art  u-ith  them 
when  they  wen.*  about  to 
strike  northwards,  and 
as  their  course  was 
simply  from  water-holt?  to 


u 
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walcT-hole,  as  I  lu\x*  told  you,  it  was  always 
pretty  erratic 

Occasional ty  one  of  the  triljcs  would  display 
hostihiy  Inwards  us  at  first  sight,  Ijui  I  generally 
managt.'fj  to  inijmiiatc  myself  into  their  good 
graces  by  ihu  exerci.se  of  a  little  diplomacy — 
and  acrobiUii:s.  Curiously  enough,  many  of 
th«se  tribes  did  not  display  much  surprise  at 
seeinf;  a  white  man,  np(xirently  reserving  all 
their  ama/enient  fur  Bruno's  hark  .ind  the  white 
man's  wonderful  performances. 

1  ntny  here  remark  that,  in  the  event 
"fnVAI^*'  of  our  coming  across  a  hostile  tribe 
tfueuan.   yhy  fought  sliy  of  my  friendly  advanccs, 
I  would,  without  ceremony,  introduce 
myself  by  dashing  into  their  midst  and  turning 
a  few  somersaults  or  Catherine-wheels  such  as 
the  London  gamins  display  for  the  benefit  of 
easily- pleased  excursionists.     This  queer  enter- 
tainment usually  created  roars  of  laughter,  and 
set  everyone  at  his  ease. 


I  remember  umre 
U-irtK  surprised  hy  ihr 
sudden  a  ppi-a  r  a  ni'c 
over  the  crest  of  a 
hillock  of  about 
twenty  blacks,  all  well 
armed  and  presenting 
rattier  a  fortutdable 
appearance.  The 
moment  they  caught 
sight  of  \'amba  and 
myself  ihey  halted, 
whereupon  I  advanced 
and  citlcd  out  to  theni 
that  I  wa£  a  friend,  at 
the  same  time  holding 
out  my  passport  stick. 
The  erticncy  of  this 
tali  sma  n  v:f  ried 
according  to  the  tribes, 
^'ainba  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail 
of  tlicse  jKople  ;  they 
jalibeied  in  a  bngua^c 
ipiilc  unintelligible  to 
cither  of  us.  1  then 
I  everted  to  the  inevit- 
able sign  language, 
giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  I  wished  to 
sleep  with  them  a  night 
or  two,  but  they  still 
continued  to  brandish 
their  spears  ominously. 
Vamlu  at  once  whU- 
|M.'red  in  my  ear  thai 
we  had  better  not 
trouble  them  any 
further,  as  they  were  evidently  inclined  to 
be  pugnacitjus.  This  was  a  very  exceptional 
ffHConirfy  because  I  usually  induced  the  natives 
to  sit  down  and  parley  with  me,  when  I  would 
priMinri.-  my  mysterious  stick,  and  in  the  event 
of  this  proving  of  little  atxount.  both  I  and 
Hruno  would  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
plunge  into  our  performance.  It  always  began 
with  a  few  somersaults.  Bruno  needed  no 
looking  after.  He  knew  his  business,  and  went 
through  his  own  repertoire  with  great  energy 
and  excitement.  The  accompanying  barks  were 
probably  involuntarj-,  but  they  were  a  great  help 
in  astonishing  and  impressing  the  natives. 

Even  in  this  instance  I  was  unwilling 
BnMrMi?-  t"  retire  defeated  ;  so  suddenly  pulling 
•^"^  out  one  of  my  little  reed  whistles 
capable  of  producing  two  notes,  I  commenced  a 
\iolent  jig  to  my  own  "  music.'*  The  effect  on 
the  scowling  and  ferocious-looking  black 
quite  magual.     They  iromediately  threw 
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their  spears  and  liiu^licil  iipronriuusly  at  my 
vi};oiuus  antics.  I  danced  till  I  was  quite  tired, 
but  t  managed  to  wind  up  tht-  entertainment 
witli  a  few  jwinersault-i,  which  inipresitcd  iht-m 
vastly. 

I  liad  conquered.     When  I  had  finished  ihey 
advanced  and  greeted  inc  most  heartily,  and 


ordinary  slock  (if  food.  So  comiili-tily  had  I 
won  iht-in  over,  dint  I  uLtunlly  huny  up  my 
bow  and  arrows  alonj;  with  Ihvlr  s|K;ani  before 
retiring  to  rcsL  'I'he  expression  "hun^  up" 
may  seem  curio^is,  st>  I  hasten  to  exptiin  that 
the  natives  tied  up  iheir  spears  in  bunches  and 
iitaced  them  on  the  scrub  bushes. 
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from  that  moment  we  were  friends.  I  had 
completely  done  away  with  their  enmity  by  my 
simple  elTurUi  tu  amuse  ibem.  Fur  Uie  most 
part,  this  was  my  invariable  experience.  The 
natives  were  t!ie  easiest  ptople  m  the  world  lo 
interest  and  amuse,  and  when  once  I  luid 
succeeded  in  winning  ihem  jji  this  way,  they 
were  our  warmi:sl  friends.  This  band  uf  warriors 
took  us  back  to  their  camping  ground,  some 
miles  away,  and  anualiy  gave  a  great  feast  in 
my  honour  that  evening,  chanting  the  wonderful 
things  Uiey  had  seen  until  far  into  the  nigliL 
The  place  where  I  met  these  blacks  was  a 
broken,  stony,  and  hilly  country,  which,  how- 
ever, abounded  in  roots  and  snakes,  especially 
snakes.  My  liost^  had  evidently  had  a  recent 
battue,  or  fire  hunt,  for  they  had  a  most  extra- 


Next  morning  I  brought  down  a 
'^''■f'tii**''  f"^*^"  hawks  on  the  wini;  with  my  how 
"■**■  and  arrows,  and  tlicn  the  amazement 
of  the  natives  was  quite  comical  to 
witness.  Shooting  arrows  in  a  straight  line 
astonished  them  somewhat,  but  the  more  bom- 
bastic among  them  would  say,  "  Why,  I  can  do 
lliat,"  and  taking  his  woonierah  he  would  hurl 
a  si>ear  a  long  disuince.  Nut  one  of  them, 
however,  was  able  /<>  thrinv  \t  s/vitr  u/tuuirdi, 
ar>d  then  it  was  I  who  scored  evc-n  over  the  most 
redoubtable  cliiefs.  It  may  be  well  to  explain,  by 
the  way,  that  birds  arc  always  tn  be  found 
hovering  about  a  niiti\e  camp  ;  tht-y  ad  as 
scavengers,  and  their  presence  in  the  !?ky  is 
always  an  indication  that  an  encampment  Is 
somewhere  in   the  vicinity.      These   bir'* 
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cs[H:ciiilly  oii  tlic  siwt  when  the  blacks  set  fire 
to  thi-  Ijush  and  urg.inizc  a  bij?  baltiic.  Al 
suth  liiius  the  rat.s  and  Hoards  rush  out  into 
the  u)icn,  and  then  the  hawks  reap  a  fine 
harvest. 

My  natives,  by  the  way.  may  be  referred 
to  as  "  blacks,"  or  "  bbck  fellows,"  but  they  are 
not  really  (Jack,  iheir 
hue  being  rather  a 
brown,  ranging  from  a 
vciy  dark  brown,  indiitd, 
almost  to  the  lightness 
of  a  Malay.  I  found 
the  coast  tribes  lightest 
in  hue,  while  the  inland 
natives  were  very  much 
darker.  Here  I  may 
mention  that  afler  hav- 
in|^  Itecn  on  my  way 
south  for  some  months 
I  began  to  notice  a 
total  difference  between 
the  natives  I  mtl  and 
my  own  people  in  the 
Cambridge  Ciulf  dislricL 
'I"he  tribes  I  wati  now- 
encountering  diiily  vrerc 
inferior  in  physKjue,  and 
liad  inferior  war  imple- 
ments, and  1  do  not 
remember  that  they  had 
any  shields 

The  blacks   I 
"a?«K'  had     whistlal 

and  jigged 
before  were,  [Hrrhaps, 
the  ugliest  of  all  the 
aborigi  nes  I  had 
encountered,  which 
was  saying  a  very  great 
deal.      The    men   were 

very  short,  averaging  little  more  than  5ft., 
with  low  foreheads  and  hideously  repulsive 
features.  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  animals 
they  had  to  eat  seemed  very  much  falter  than 
similar  creatures  farther  north.  One  thing  1 
was   gr-iteful    to    these   people   for  was   honey, 
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which  I  urgently  reipiired  for  medicinal  pur 
poM:i».  They  were  very  sorry  when  wt-  left  tlmm. 
and  a  small  band  of  warriors  accompanied  us  on 
our  first  day's  ntarch.  \\'c  wt-re  then  lutndcO 
on  from  tribe  tu  tribe,  aniuke  signals  being  sent 
up  to  inform  the  next  "nation"  that  friendly 
strangers  were  coming. 

Gradually  I  bccatoc 
uneasy.  AVe  rrenr  evi- 
dftjtly  getting  into  a 
country  where  the 
greatest  of  our  wondcjs 
could  not  save  us  frotn 
the  hostility  of  the 
tiaitvcs.  We  presently 
ineountercd  another 
tribe,  who  not  only  at 
fir^t  refused  to  aeeept 
our  friendly  0\  erturcs, 
but  even  threatened  to 
attack  us  before  I  had 
lime  to  consider  another 
plan.  I  tried  the  effect 
of  my  whistle,  but  even 
this  failed  in  its  intent, 
and  to  my  alarm,  before 
I  could  give  them  an 
exhibition  of  my  acro- 
batic powers  they  had 
hurled  one  or  two  war 
bpears,  which  whizzed 
by  unpleasantly  close  to 
my  head.  Without  fur- 
ther ado,  well  knowing 
tliat  raeillalion  meant 
death,  1  sent  half-a  dozen 
arrows  in  succession 
aniun^st  them,  taking 
care,however,to  aimvery 
low,  so  as  not  unduly  to 
injure  my  op[)onents. 
The  hostile  blacks  e;une  to  a  sudden 
"iiw^^'hall,  -i.s  they  found  the  mysieiious 
sfiears  flytny  round  them,  and  watching 
my  opportunity,  I  dashed  forward  right  among 
them,  and  turned  over  and  over  in  a  series  of 
r.ipid  and  l»reaihless  somersaults. 


A  full   description  of  a  strikingly  picturetque  place  of  pilgrimage  in  South-West    Prence.  where  the 
pilgrims  a»cend  a  great  staircase  on  their  knees.     With  a  complete  set  of  pholographa. 


MOXti  the  most  ancient  and  remark- 
nblc  of  the  lio!y  placL-s  which  :»till 
attract  piljjrims  in  Republican  France*, 
the  iihrltiu  niid  miraculous  image  of 
C»ur  Ijiiyon  ilie  runiaiuio  niounuin 

ol   KocAmadour,  in   the    Department   ai   Lot, 

possw^L's,  pcrhiips  the  most  sirikiiij^  CLTeiiumics 

and     romantic    associations. 

According  to  iradiliun,  this  place 

of    pilgrim^jge    was    founded    by 

Zaccliaeus,    the    publican    of    the 

Gospels,  who  established  himself 

there    as  a    hermit    in    the    first 

century,   and  was    known    to   his 

ncijihUuurs     as      Roc  -  Amadour, 

wliicli    means    the    lover    of    the 

rm!k.     Me  is  said  to  have  set  out 

from   Palestine    in   an  o[jen   boat, 

takin(<  with    him    the    miraculous 

image   which   is   still    to  be   seen 

there,  having  l»ecn  guided  on  his 

journey   by  the  wind  and   waves. 

On  his  arrival  the  lock  was  in- 
fested    by    wild    be^isls,    but     in 

answer  to  his  prayers  they  with- 
drew for  ever  from   the  dUlrict. 

During    his   life- time    Zacchaeiis 

occupied   a  small  natural  cell  in 

the  rock,  where  lu:  was  buried  In 

the  year  70,  and  wlierc  Ins  body 

wjs   found    in    a   state  of  perfect 

preservation  over  a  thousand  years 

later,  in  1 166.  After  this  dis- 
covery so  many  miracles  were  per- 
formed   by   his    remains,   that   all 

manner  of  pilgrims  hastened 

thither  from  far  and  near.    Among 

Ihem  was  Henry  II.  of  England, 

who  made  a  vow  that  lie  would 

be  reconciled  with  Becket   if  his 

pilgrimage     brought     him     relief 

from  an  Illness.     Ht:  was  at  once 

cured,   and    Becket  was  restored 

lo  his  See. 

Rnc-Amadour,    ijidosed    among    precipitous 

hills,  is  perched    upon  a  clilT,   to  the    side   of 

which  cling   houses  approached   by  a   winding 

ro;id.      The  pilgrimage  church  dales  from   the 

twelfth  century,  and  consisted  at  one  time  of 

twelve  sanctuaries  grouped  around  a  miraculous 
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chapel.  Six  now  remain.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  Chuurh  of  tlic  Saviour,  a  vast  basilica  where 
pilgrims  still  assemble.  Beneath  this  is  the 
underground  Church  of  Saint  Amadour  and  four 
chapels.  From  the  village  to  the  sanduaries 
runs  a  long,  steep  flight  of  216  steps,  which 
pilgrims  are  expcclcd  to  ascend  on  their  hands 
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and  knees,  reciting  on  each  step  the  "Hail, 
Mary,"  and  the  invocation,  "Our  lady  of 
Roc- .Amadour,  pray  for  us."  The  favourite 
times  for  pilgrimagts  are  May,  the  month  of 
Mary,  and  the  octave  of  the  nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,   from    the   8th   to   the   15th  of 
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on  fire  lo  welcome  the  pilgrints.  Thtsr, 
III  enormous  crowds,  hut  alwnys  in  |»erf«l 
order,  arc  crawling  up  tlic  ^teep  staircaw, 
cacti  wall  a  lighted  candle  in  hU  liand, 
and,  viewed  from  a  dibinnce,  ihcy  su^g^esl 
a  swann  of  fireflies  dancing  in  the  brecj«. 
As  Ihc  pilgrims  reach  the  summit  they  matt: 
their  way  inlo  the  immense  natural  hall, 
wherea  bUze  of  light  almost  blinds  them  after 
the  sofi  glow  of  thi-  candles  and  lanterns  in  the 
Uu^k  without.  Some  have  come  to  implore 
miraculous  relief  for  their  various  needs  ;  others 
have  brought  votive  oflcrings  in  return  for 
benefits  receK-ed  ;  others,  a^ain,  are  dedicating 
siiiall  children  to  the  sertice  of  Our  Ijdy 
of  Roc-Aiiiadour.  .She  is  the  "Star  of  the 
Sea,"  the  special  patron  of  sailors,  numbers 
ol  whom  have  journeyed  hither  from  long 
distances  to  ask  a  blessing  for  the  coming  year. 
In  this  age  of  eotdncss  and  scepticism  it  is  a 
revelation  to  the  traveller  to  fmd  so  much 
enthusiasm  and  blind  faith  thus  gathered 
together  in  the  ptrM>n5  of  these  fervent 
pilgrims. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  round  and  examine 
the  various  sights  of  the  place.  Part  of  the 
way  up  the  rock  is  the  palace  of  the  Hishop  of 
Cahors,  where  there  is  an  extraordinary  court- 
yard overhung  by  stupendous  rocks  and  siir- 
njundcd  by  the  buildings  of  the  sanctuary.  We 
pass  on  into  the  niiraculuus  Cha{H:l  of  Our  Lady, 
on  the  site  of  the  original  orator)-  of  Zacchaeus, 
which,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a 
rock,  was  replaced  by  the  present  chajK:!  in  1479. 
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Sept  e  m  be  r. 
There  is  then  :i 
torchlight  pro- 
cession every 
evening,  which 
goes  far  towards 
realizing  our  no- 
tions of  fiiiry 
land.  All  alonj^ 
the  ramparts  and 
battlements  are 
endless  rows  of 
Chinese  lanterns 
of  all  the  most 
exquisite  hue^^- 
The  cross  of 
Jerusalem,  wliich 
stands  out  at  the 
extremity,  is  a 
blaze  of  red,  and 
the  whole 
mountain   seems 


I 
I 
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chapel  are  the  rciriains 
of  a  curiijus  frt-'SLo. 
which  sonic-  have  Liken 
to  represent  the  ll.inee 
of  Death,  anil  others 
have  interpreted  as 
depicting  the  miracu- 
lous punishment  meted 
out  to  defilers  of  tombs. 
The  subject,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  really 
the  "  Lay  of  the  Three 
Quick  and  the  Tlin-o 
Dead,"  in  which  the 
poet  represented  three 
careless  young  lords 
who  are  conversing  aa 
they  TJdi:  about  hunt- 
ing, love,  and  pleasure, 
when  they  are  suddenly 
met  by  three  dead  men, 
who  KtO|>  them  and 
compel  them  to  listen 
to  serious  refieclions 
uiHin  the  vanity  of 
human  affairs. 

The  chapel  suffered 
great  damage  in  the 
sixteenth  century  from 
the  Huyuenots,  who 
burnt    and    ravaged 

almost  everything  they  could  lay  hands  upon, 
mutilating  (he  images  and  making  a  bonfire 
of  the  relics,  'i'races  of  their  vandiihsm  are 
still  conspicuous,  though  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  restoration. 
Pious  hands,  huwcvur,  contrived 
to  save  the  Mimcutous  Illack 
Image  of  the  lllewitrd  N'iryin, 
also  the  miraculous  bell  and 
the  altar  consecrated  by  Saisit 
Martial.  The  imnge  was  rudely 
hewn  oiit  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  is  about  s^in.  in  height. 
It  represents  the  N'irKiti  seated 
with  the  Child'  on  her  knee. 
He  holds  the  Gospels  in  His 
hand,  and  each  wears  a  crown 
upon  the  head.  Formerly  the 
whole  image  was  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  silver,  but  tliis 
has  now  been  completely  worn 
away  except  at  the  edges  of  the 
robe;  and  the  lapse  of  ages  In 
an  atmosphere  heavily  charged 
with  the  smoke  of  tapers  and 
incense  has  turned  it  com- 
pletely hlaik,  for  which  reason 
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Miraculous 
\'irgin. 

ihe  records  of 
miraclts  performed  by 
this  image— or,  if  we 
prefer  so  to  express  it, 
of  prayers  which  have 
been  heard  in  its  pre- 
sence— are  very  numer- 
ous ;  and,  even  if  we 
only  look  upon  them  as 
a  form  of  faith- healing, 
it  is  impossible  alto- 
gether to  deny  them. 
The  altar,  with  all  the 
votive  offerings  of  those 
who  have  received 
tienefits  from  the  image, 
is  alone  a  speaking 
lesrimony ;  and  there  is 
besides  an  immense 
array  of  crutches,  flags, 
models  of  hmbs,  pic- 
tures, and  other  testi- 
monies of  gratitude  and 
devotion.  The  more 
portable  precious  offer- 
ings were  carried  off  by 
die  HuguenoLs.  The 
image,  clad  in  a  long, 
flowing  robe,  occupies 
the  principal  position  over  the  centre  of  the 
altar,  and  a  stone  is  still  shown  which  is 
said  to  be  part  of  the  original  altar  consecrated 
by  Saint  Martial  when  he  was  sent  by  Saint 
iVter  to  (laul.  The  miraculous  bell,  susi»ended 
in  the  dome,  enjoys  an  almost 
c-qual  celebrity.  'I"here  is  no 
chain  or  roiw  attached  to  it, 
for  it  is  believed  that  it  rings 
miraculously  of  itself  whenever 
a  miracle  is  being  performed  by 
the  image  either  here  or  else- 
wh<'re.  For  instance,  when  a 
sailor,  "caught  by  a  tempest, 
makes  a  despairing  appeal  to 
Our  Lady  of  Roc  Amadour,  Star 
of  the  .Sea,  she  rings  her  hell  in 
the  chapel  as  a  token  that  the 
prayers  liave  been  heard,  and  an 
echo  of  its  peal  often  seems  to 
reach  him,  however  far  away  he 
may  be.  Detailed  records  exist 
of  such  occurrences  on  the  loth 
of  February,  1 385 ;  the  zoih 
ju'y.  M35;  5**1  ^*ay,  1454; 
and  on  eleven  other  occasions 
down  to  33rd  September,  i 
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'Vh&  jdjnining  Church  of  the  Saviour  h  a 
vasi  wlltWc  of  siiii|)lc  and  scvcitr  afcltitccturc. 
The  unusu.ll  thing  aUiut  tt  is  ih;it  it  iiossnsus 
tivci  navcti.  An  ancient  wooden  cruriHx  stAnd- 
tnj^  Ixrtwix-'n  two  plllari  is  the  only  rcniiiunt  of 
the  monks'  choir :  and  it  is  always  the  fir^t  duty 
of  pilgrims  to  con)e  and  venerate  it  as  soon 
as  they  have  concluded  the  ascent  of  the  long 
staircase  on  their  hands  and  knee^i.  Hencath 
this  church  is  another,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Aniadour,  whose  rehcs  are  still  preserved  there. 
After  remaining  incorruptible  for  fifteen  cen- 
turic!!,  his  body  was  seized  by  the  Hu^uenoU 
and  placed  upon  a  great  fire  of  logs,  in  the  hope 
that  at  length  it  might  he  destroyed.  'I'he 
flames,  however,  are  said  tu  have  had  no  more 
efTcct  ujwn  it  than  the  bpse  uf  lime,  whereupon 


of  Christ ;  Ihiw  lie  tntvrlled  by  sea  with  his  wtfc 
Sainl  Veronica  to  the  oxist  of  Me«lur  ;  buw  he 
established  himself  here  as  .1  hermit  and  preached 
C'hri^ttanity  to  the  wild  ruttvcs,  and  5u  on. 

Of  the  other  ehapels,  that  of  Saint  Michael  is 
|)erhaps  the  most  interesting.  It  has  been  left 
and  Mill  remains  very  much  like  a  cavern  with 
the  live  rock  unadorned  for  ii^  roof.  And  its 
door  is  a  hu^e  iron  chest,  in  tvliich  the  oflerings 
of  the  faithful  nuiy  be  deposiieit.  A1ii;ve  it  in 
the  wall  there  is  set  a  rough  imiiation  of  Pur^tn- 
dal,  the  famous  sword  of  Kotand,  the  com|ianion 
of  Cliarlcmagne.  The  story  goes  that  on  his 
way  10  the  wars  in  Spin  he  dedicated  his  sword 
to  Our  l^dy  of  Koc-.\madour,  but  presently 
repurchased  it  fur  its  weight  in  silver.  When  l»e 
was  dying  at  Koncevallcs,  he  raised  it  aloft  and 


ihe  captain  in-  command  of  the  troops  seized  a 
blacksmith's  hamnier  and  proceeded  to  belabour 
it.  exclaiming :  "Since  you  will  not  burn,  1 
will  smash  you  to  pieces."  It  was,  however,  the 
iianmicr  «hich  was  smashed,  and  even  the 
Huguenots  were  abashed  when  they  saw  a 
stream  of  crimson  blood  trickle  from  the  botly. 
After  their  dejurture,  the  remains  were  reverenUy 
put  into  a  reliiiuary,  which  now  stands  upon  the 
altar.  Behind  this  altar  is  a  sacristy,  which  was 
formerly  a  cistern,  where  the  rains,  percolating 
through  the  rock,  were  collected.  The  church 
also  contains  cigiit  interesting  pictures,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  Zacchaeus  how  he 
climb^  a  sycamore  tree  to  behold  the  passage 


smote  the  Pyrenees,  which  instantly  oi)ened*at 
the  blow.  Then,  tvefore  he  drew  his  last  breath, 
he  cast  the  sword  into  the  air  'and  it  instantly 
travelled  to  Roc-Aniadour.  wliere  tt  remained 
until  iiSji,  whin  Hemy  of  the  Short  Mantle 
pilliiged  the  place  and  c:!rried  it  off.  The 
|iresent  copy  was  set  up  in  order  to  afford  a 
permanent  record. 

From  these  sanctuaries  a  secret  stairway 
inside  the  rack  leads  up  to  the  casile,  which 
enjoyed  a  great  a-putation  as  a  fortress  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  are  336  stairs  which 
must  have  required  tremendous  labour  to 
construct  in  the  live  lock  with  no  other 
implements   than    the   pick   and    the    hammer. 
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At  "pn-scnt  the  cistle  servts  as  a  dwcUing- 
(ilati:  for  the  |>tie,sls  alLiclKtl  to  ihc  service  of 
the  ^anctu.iry.  If  fur  no  other  rer.son,  it  is 
worth  elimbiny  up  to  the  sumiiiii  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  magntfieeiit  j)anorania  which  slrelehes 
away  over  ranUibtic  roek^  and  the  smiling! 
valley  of  the  Al/.ou,  with  its  dark  girdle  of 
walnut-trees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  the  place 
is  the  Way  of  ihe  Cross,  the  various  stations  of 
which  are  at  once  quaint  and  artistic.  Adjoin- 
hig  the  sixth  station  is  a  ver)-  remarkable  (Jrotto 
of  the  Agony,  where,  beneath  the  rock  which 
has  been  bliekencd  by  iIh:  lapse  of  centuries, 


j;rolto  the  pil^riius  reiich  a  colossal  cross,  where 
I lieir  labours  are  terminated,  and  they  |>ause  to 
kneel  and  offer  itp  fresh  prayers  and  vows. 

Nowadays  there  is  no  particular  difficulty 
about  makiiij^  the  pilgrimage  to  Roc-Amadour. 
The  railway  takes  you  within  two  miles  of  it, 
and  a  service  of  still  more  prosaic  omnibuses 
brings  you  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Hut  in  the 
Middle  Ages  its  remoteness  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  neighbouring  countrj-  led  to  its 
being  selected  a.s  an  ol)jcctive  in  the  highest 
degree  praiseworthy  for  ptinJIenls  tovisiu  Many 
people  were  even  sent  there  as  a  [loliiical  punish- 
ment.    In  bis  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Memish 
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ItfiC  Safriour  is  represexited  on  his  knees,  rereiv- 
.  ing  the  cup  from  the  hands  of  an  angel,  while 
the  group  of  sleeping  Atxtstles  is  stretched  upon 
a  heap  of  stones  h.ird  by.  The  fourteenth 
station  is  also  located  in  a  grotto,  and  represents 
with  wonderful  art  the  laying  of  Christ  in  His 
tomb.  To  understiind  rtal  reUgious  fervour, 
this  station  should  l>e  visited  on  lite  occasion  of 
one  of  the  great  torchlight  processions,  when 
some  three  thousand  pi1griin.s,  each  holding  a 
lighted  toper,  throng  the  entrance  to  the  grotto, 
and  the  roar  of  their  hymns  to  Mary  re-echo'.'s 
far  away  among  the  hills.     Finally,  above  this 


in  1304,  Philip  le  Bel  reserved  the  right  to 
punish  two  thousand  of  the  most  guilty  persons 
of  the  town  and  territory  of  Bruges  by  sending 
them  on  a  pilgrimage  to  RocAmadour,  and 
similar  clauses  were  inserted  in  treaties  in  1316 
and  1336,  so  terribly  difficult  was  it  to  reach  this 
place.  The  roads  in  the  neighlH>urliood  were 
then  so  dangerous  that  numerous  military  posts 
were  established  along  them  for  the  protection 
of  pilgrims,  as  well  as  inns  for  their  entertain- 
ment, and  walehfires  at  night-lirne  upon  the 
adjoining  hiUs,  as  is  the  case  on  the  way  to 
Mecca. 


The    Wine    Festival    of    Vevey, 


IJV    KaIHI.KKN    SCHI.KSINGKR. 

A  description  of  a  rare  and  glowing  Swiss  pageant,  which  is  supposed  to  be  celebrated  every  fifty  yean. 
The  principal  phases  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  remarkable  photographs  by  Charles  Rebmann,  Vevey, 


|HIi  quiet  little  town  of  Vevey,  on 
the  beautiful  shores  of  l,ake  Lernan, 
was  awakened  from  its  calm  rusticity 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  iSSy, 
to  make  ready  for  the  festival  of  the 
wine-dressers,  which  is  celebrated  every  fifty 
years  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  and  as  often 
besides  as  there  are  events  of  rare  historical 
importance  to  be  conimennjraled.  The  iii- 
hal)itants  of  Vevey,  whose  memory  still  dwells 
fondly  on  the  niagnifitent  pageant  and  fetes 
which  gladdened  their  hearts  and  eyes  in  i88(j, 
propose,  for  instance,  to  re|ieat  the  festival  in 
1903  in  commemoration  of  the  eentenary  of 
the  independence  of  their  canton.  Anil  that 
the  Vaudois  can  arrange  and  organize  a  grand 
pageant  will  be  pretty  evident  from  the  beautiful 
photographs  which  illustrate  this  article. 

It  was  in  the  roomy  arena  of  llie  market  place 
of  Vevey  that  the  g<jrgeous  festival  of  rmisic, 
colour,  and  motion  was  during  six  sin.:eessi\e 
days  displayed  before  the  wondering  c)t's  of 
some  12, 000  si)ectalors  who  had  assembled 
from  near  and  far  to  witness  this  glorification  ot 
the  rustic  arts  of  agriculture,  of  labour,  ami 
of  jwtriotism.  This  unique  picture  was  set  in 
ail  enchanting  background  of  wooded  liills  and 
mountains,  of  the  deep  blue  waters  of  I^ikr 
lA;man  and  of  the  still  bluer  Swiss  sky,  which 
had  reserved  for  the  great  and  festive  occ;isi(jii 
its  choicest  and  sunniest  smiles. 

A  good  idea  of  the  market-place  in  its  festive 
dress  and  of  the  three  triumphal  ar<rhcs  will  be 
gained  from  the  various  snap-shot  pliolographs 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  article. 

Those  who  could  not  obtaiLi  a  seat  in  the 
stands  or  at  one  of  the  numerous  windows  over- 
looking the  market-|)lace  had  the  consolation  of 
witnessing  the  approach  of  the  pageant  as  it 
defiled  through  tlie  streets  of  the  town. 

At  the  a])pointed  time,  on  August  5th,  a 
military  fanfare  announced  the  approach  of  the 
jKigeant.  Slowly  the  barriers  of  the  great 
central  arch  were  withdrawn,  and  the  band  of 
the  Swiss  (luards,  in  sixteenth  century  co.stume 
of  red  slashed  with  white,  striped  sleeves  of  red 
and  white,  and  the  white  cross  on  the  breast, 


which  is  now  recognised  all  the  world  over  as  a 
symbol  of  mercy  and  peace  in  the  midst  of  war, 
marched  through  the  gates  to  the  inspiriting 
strains  of  martial  music. 

They  were  commissioned  to  escort  the 
Worshi] )ful  d u i Id  of  the  Vine-dressers,  who 
followed  in  a  costume  of  green  velvet  and  white 
uf  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  At  their  side 
marched  the  ("onimandant  of  the  Swiss 
(luards,  with  white  plumed  helmet  and  a  coat 
of  mail  over  his  red  and  white  uniform.  The 
brave  pikemen,  descendants  of  those  who 
opposed  the  arrogant  encroachments  of  the 
Ik)uses  of  Austria,  Uurgundy,  and  Savoy, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

Arrived  in  front  of  the  platform,  the  200 
pikes,  at  a  signal  from  the  Commandant,  struck 
tile  ground  in  salute  :  and  while  the  (luild  took 
u|)  its  position  behind  the  white  balustrade, 
200  voiles  sang  in  chorus  the  *' Hymne  i  la 
I'airie"  so  dear  to  every  Swiss  patriot.  The 
siknee  Willi  which  the  National  Anthem  was 
received  was  more  elo(iuent  than  any  outburst 
of  applause. 

Suddenly  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
iriuniphal  arches,  wliicli  were  simultaneously 
unbarred  to  admit  symbolical  ixigeanls  repre- 
senting the  itiree  seasons  which  more  especially 
inHuence  the  i:uUure  of  the  vine.  The  arch 
to  the  left  of  the  photos,  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  I'ales,  the  goddess  of  flocks  and 
birds,  who  reigns  over  spring  (the  car  of  Pales 
is  shown  in  ])hoto.  No.  i) ;  the  arch  on  the 
right  bears  the  name  of  Ceres,  goddess  of 
harvest ;  while  over  the  central  arch  appears,  in 
letters  of  gold,  "Ora  et  labora,"  the  motto  of  the 
Worshipful  Cluild,  surmounted  by  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  a  symbolic  figure  of  Helvetia 
holding  the  escutcheon  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 
This  principal  arch  is  sacred  to  the  young  god 
of  wine,  which  forms  the  main  industry  of  the 
country. 

With  a  salute  from  those  cannons  so  insepar- 
ably connected  with  every  Swiss  celebration, 
the  Federal  flag  was  hoisted,  the  bells  of  St. 
Martin's  Church  rang  out  a  joyous  i)eal,  and  the 
three  brass  bands  of  Pales,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus 
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Struck  up  a  grand  nt.irch.  Tierce  majestic 
figurus— tht'  great  liigli  -  [jrit-sis  of  ihf  three 
youthful  deities,  in  long,  while  robes  and  togas 
of  blue,  red,  ami  green  —advanced  slowly 
throuf^h  their  respective  arches  followed  by  their 
triumphal  cars  and  suite  tu  the  centre  of  the 
arena,  where,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
at  this  grand  scene  had  subsided,  the  three  higl>- 
priests  sang  the  "Invocation,"  of  which  the 
massed  chorus  of  1,200  followers  took  up  tlic 
tcfrain. 

The  pri7£s  to  the  most  successful  vine- 
dressers, Messieurs  J.  Balniat  and  F.  Pasche, 
were  next  awarded  Ijv  the  (luild,  and  the  Abl'ot 
pronounced  an  impressive  speech  of  which  the 
key-note  was  the  motto  ''Ora  cl  taliora."  Thus 
concluded  the  first  part  of  the  procet'dings,  an 
appt^al  to  tlic  best  and  highest  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  man  :  the /(vry/rt^  wtf^rtv,  in  fact,  of 
the  whole  great  symphony. 

A  movement  in  the  maze  of  colour  to  the 
left,  and  the  pageant  of  Pales  unrolled  before 
the  eyes  of  the  delighted  spectators.  After  the 
high-priest  came  the  musicians,  wearing  short 
while  tunics  edped  with  blue,  and  the  short 
cloak  and  hood  which  the  Romans  called  lacerna. 
These  heralded  ihe  youthful  goddess,  Pales, 
in  her  chariot  dniwn  by  Iwc  milk-white  bulls, 
crowned  widi   flowers  and  blue   ribbons.      It 


really  did  not  seem  possible  that  scenes  so  beau- 
tiful and  poetic  could  he  enacted  in  these  prosaic 
days.  Under  a  silken  canopy  garlanded  with 
leaves  and  (lowers  sat  Pales  herself,  with  young 
Spring  at  her  feet ;  his  mission  on  this  occasion 
was  to  kc-ep  up  the  sacred  fiame  In  the  tripod  on 
the  front  of  the  car.  The  children  of  Spring, 
in  l)luc  or  white,  and  holding  Iwskets  of  tlowcrs, 
surrounded  the  car.  Then  came  young  men 
l>eoring  aloft  on  their  shoulders  trophies  uf 
Howers,  the  attributes  of  the  pastoral  deity. 

After  this  procession  had  defiled  round  the 
arena  the  children  danced  a  dainty  ballet,  as 
shown  in  photograph  No.  2.  where  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  little  dancers  arc  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

They  had  been  provided  with  long,  gauzy 
scarves  of  blue  and  wliiic,  which,  as  they  waved 
about  in  the  nia/e  of  the  dance,  recalled  the 
fleecy  cloudlets  of  an  April  sky.  The  infinite 
grace  of  the  little  ones,  as  they  wove  their 
draperies  into  a  diaphanous  canopy,  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  .spectators,  and  made 
a  hmt  tHUHibh  of  extraordinary  beauty.  'Ilic 
children  were  succeeded  by  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses in  rose-coloured  garments  (No.  3),  who 
ran  gaily  along  with  their  crooks,  followed  by 
bleating  sheep  and  frisky  white  l:iml»s,  wbi'-'* 
stopped  ever)-  now  and  then  to  gaze  with  w 
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nl  ihu  iiiiuMial  Mx-iK*.  mill  lu  cui  ')iit:i-r,  iilnyriil 
L-a|h--rs  ;  wliilc  tltc  I'aithlii)  slutcp-dog  l<K)k(.'(l  with 
benevolent  induIgt-iHt;  uii  liulc  brtacht-s  of  order 
and  discipline  which  on  ordimiry  occasions 
would  have  provoked  a  warning  bark.  The 
Hardeners  waviiij,;  garljiuU  and  irarryinji  watering- 
pots  and  other  appiopriale  nnpleinents,  a;id  the 
hayinakets  with  their  rake^  and  scythes  danced  a 
cliaracteristic  step,  representing  with  rhythmical, 
giaecrul  action  their  ordinary  orcupatitms.  This 
scene  is  given  in  the  full-page  illustration 
oijpoatte. 

Suddenly   the  Alphorn   with   its  mysterious 
cadence  carried  us  far  away  to  where  the  eternal 


niiii  It  U'tt'T  it  would  be  if  the  ni,i\itt  .ind 
I  ouUi  only  I  liangf  places  However,  lie  node 
good  use  of  his  opportunity  later,  and  jumped 
dowj)  with  alacrity  to  hold  the  horse's  head  when 
the  girl's  father,  bearing  a  bowl  of  cream,  walked 
to  the  lialusiradc  and  prcM^-nted  it  to  the  AbUii 
of  the  (Juild.  'ITie  latter  drank  it  off  amid  llie 
applause  of  llie  audience,  who  detw:led  in  llw 
net  a  hidden  compliment. 

The.  rait  .stands  to  the  right  in  the  full-pain: 
photograph,  and  the  donkey  bearing  the  churn 
and  niitktng- stool,  recognising  &oine  vague 
affinities  with  his  own  voice  in  the  sound  of  tbc 
bitssoon,  has  turned  round  to  stare  at  the  muii 
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snows  overawe  the  verdant  hills    and    fertile 

valleys  ;  tlu:  accnm]uiniment  of  tinkling  <ro\(- 
bclls  completed  the  illusioti,  and  tliL-  Alpine 
pageant  plunged  us  into  a  refreshing  atmosphere 
of  [jasioral  simplicity. 

I'he  coniemptative  cows,  with  timid  little 
calves  pressing  close  to  their  sides,  advanced 
slowly,  eiicouragetl  when  they  stopped  to  take  in 
the  strange  scene  by  the  Familiar  voices  of  the 
herdsmen.  After  these  walked  the  drovers,  in 
queer  top-hats.  The  chalet  owner  led  his  cart 
containing  the  iieces-Miry  utensils  for  making 
butter  and  cheese,  and  his  pretty,  rosy  cheeked 
d.iughter  walked  by  his  side.  She  was  apparently 
(luile  unconscious  of  the  admiring  glances  of  her 
stalwart  young  lover,  who  sat  on  the  box-seat  <jf 
the  cart  dangling  his  legs,  and  thinking  how 


cian  in  the  foreground,  wondering  whether  the 

flnt  dish  on  the  table  between  them  holds  any- 
thing good  to  eat.  The  haymakers  are  resting 
in  ttic  backgiound,  with  their  rukes  and  scythes 
arranged  in  two  curio  us -looking  trophies. 

Spring  is  now  on  the  wane,  and  summer  with 
its  glowing  hues,  borrowed  from  the  poppies  and 
the  corn,  made  JLs  appearance  in  the  person  of 
Ceres,  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  o.xen  (Na  4). 
Her  white  draperies,  bordered  with  a  (Ircck  key- 
lutteni  in  red,  stood  out  pure  and  fresh  against 
the  gorgeous  red  siljc  canopy.  Two  little 
children,  (entrusted  with  the  mission  of  keeping 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  goddess  burning,  sai  at 
her  feet ;  and  one  of  them,  catching  sight  of  her 
mother  among  the  reapers  behind  tlie  earl,  could 
not  resist  the  temptniion  to  call  out,  under  her 


breath,  ''Petite  m'tre^  /ir'  ^tit  hean !"  In  the 
background  stood  a  detachiuciU  of  Swiss  (juards 
dosL-  to  the  dra|>ed  wall  of  the  arena.     The  hav- 


rart  had 
up,  and  a  man 
A  as  putting  the 
finishing  lom'hes 
to  the  load  with 
his  pitchfork.  A 
good  view  is 
gained  in  the 
accompanying 
pliotograph  of  the 
tiiLinbcrs  of  the 
(mild  inside  the 
Mustrade  to  the 
left 

The  musicians 
•jf   the    band 
of    Ceres    now 
gathered    lo    the 
I  entre,and  played 
a  lively  dance 
tune.     Iinmed* 
blcly  there  step- 
ped forth   from 
the     pageant     a 
merry  company  of 
har\x-stcts,  rcaiteni,  aniJ  glcanctsfNo.  5):  the  girls 
in  striped  skirts  of  red  and  while,  with  black 
velvet    bodices  and  loose  white  sleeves,  and 
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ihe  lads  in  kucc-ljrfcchcs,  gartL'rccJ  witb  rihlions. 
Together,  lUeii,  they  CNt-culcd  the  sitklL- diiricc. 

A  whetl  nf  glcineis,  holding  sheaves  of  corn, 
fortiicU  in  the  centre,  while  ccm[>Ies  danred,  in 
a  large  circle  round  iheiii,  a  curious  figure,  in 
which  the  girls  kneic  to  awuit  Iheir  [>arlners, 
who  made  a  rush  at  them,  with  body  bent  for- 
ward and  the  sickle  held  high  above  the  he-ad, 
in  quite  a  ihreateninjj;  manner.  The  sliadows 
they  cast  were  grotesque  in  the  extreme— a 
monkey  on  a  stick  and  several  angular  Dutch 
doUs  liaviiig  been  recorded  by  the  camera. 

The  scene  wa:>  a  charming  one ;  but  life  is  not 
all  dance  and  sonu,  and  poetry  was  succeeded 
by  the  m.itterof  fact  realities  of  dally  life  in  the 
shape  of  the  mil!er'.s  rart  (No.  6),  which  vroWe 


On  the  ear  itself  was  bevnu  enacted  the  romance 
of  the  "  Miller  and  ibe  Maid,"  a  comedy  in  one 
act.  taken  from  real  life. 

Hut  even  summer  comes  to  an  end,  and 
auUinin,  with  its  gorgeous  [xUette,  has  painted 
llic  woods  and  the  flowers  with  gold  and  red. 
■J'his  is  the  season  to  which  alt  look  forward 
during  the  whole  year.  Children  have  their 
I'tndtirixtrs  holidays,  to  enable  them  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  some  old  servant,  who  has 
perhaps  married  a  farmer  in  the  vine-country, 
and  who  for  a  never-to-be  forgotten  week  dis- 
penses her  hospitality  and  the  delights  of  crape- 
picking  and  wine-making  with  o]]en  hands  and 
heart.  The  HtLle  ones,  provided  with  small 
wooden  tubs  or  baskets,  wander  about  all  day 
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the  thousands  of  spectators  with  a  start  out  of 
the  reverie  of  [>lca&ani  reminiscences  into  which 
the  past  scenes  had  pUnvged  therii.  A  young 
couple,  for  instance,  viewing  the  scene  from  the 
pointed  gable  uf  a.  house  to  the  \ci\.  through 
rose-coloured  spectacles,  took  iheni  ofl"  and  fell 
to  disrussitig  ways  and  means,  as  the  cart  came 
into  view  with  its  grinding  mill,  sifters,  and  their 
concomitants.  Embroidered  sacks  formed  a  sug- 
gestive decoration  for  the  car,  which  bore  on  one 
side  a  prominent  if  eminently  prosaic  device  put 
into  doggerel  rhyme  by  the  village  laureate:  — 


U 


Viiici  le  iiinuliii  virs  sijuci, 

Kt  lU'Uii  vousi  (jffrons  cent  sou»i 

ConiraU  que  ces  nwuniirrs-ci. 


long  at  their  own  sweet  will  among  the  lanes  of 
the  vineyard,  plucking  tlie  bunches  of  luscious 
ri|)e  fruit,  either  to  prunounce  on  its  flavour  for 
themselves  or  to  fill  their  baskets  in  a  bushtess- 
like  way.  All  restrictions  are  removed,  and 
there  are  no  task-masters  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  mark.  U'hen  thL-ir  load  becomes  too  heavy, 
the  children  wander  to  the  end  of  the  lane  and 
empty  their  baskets  into  the  strong,  wooden 
A?//*-,  which,  when  full,  the  men  carry  on  their 
hacks  and  discharge  into  the  barrel  drawn  by  a 
lai:y  pony,  who  feasts  uninterrupted  until  the 
barrel  is  ready  to  be  uken  to  the  wine  press. 

All  these  obje<ns  can  be  seen  in  the  preced- 
ing photograph,  for  the  idea  of  the  pageant  is  to 
rejiroducc  all  the  familiar  objects  and  phaseit  "*■ 
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local  life  ami  work.  One  of  the  greatest 
delights  of  tilt:  d;iy  is  lo  w.iii,'h  the  wine  [tfcss  at 
work — ill  some  places  years  ag*i  the  men  useil 
tu  tre.id  the  grapes  witli  their  feet  -and  to  see 
the  muddy  IcKikitiy  but  sweet  new  wme  trickling 
slowly  into  the  tuh,  and  to  dip  a  little  mug  in  to 
tnste  it. 

\Mien  gra|)es  Ix-^in  lo  [xtll  there  are  the 
walnuts  (o  eat.  with  delicious  nuw  hrtrad  which 
seems  lo  bring  out  their  full  Havuur  a.s  iwthing 
else  can. 

The  etTiciency  and  durability  of  walnut  stain 
are  also  attested  by  tht-se  smalt  fingers,  whose 
owners  revu-l  in  ihe  experiment,  and  eagerly 
compete  as  to  whose  shall  be  blackest ;  it  is  all 
part  of  the  fun,  and  t!ie  mothers  know  what  lo 
expect.  But  we  must  return  to  the  arena.  The 
high-prie-si  of  Harrhus,  with  the  sacred  goat, 
m.irchcd  forward  with  his  musicians  (No.  7),  bing- 


t)etter  of  him,  was  supported  on  his  ass  t»y 
Satyri.  The  bearers  of  attributes  took  up  ilieir 
stand  to  the  left,  with  their  sweet  burden  of 
^rapei  at  the  side  of  the  cooper  a  cart,  on  which 
a  huge  barrel  was  being  constructed.  In  the 
t>ackground,  vine-dresst:rs  and  pickers  and  the 
children  uf  Spring  stood  al>oiit  in  groups  taking 
their  ease. 

'I'hen  the  disciples  of  Hacchus  came  forward 
and  pi-rforini-d  a  fantastic  dance,  in  which  the 
laughing  bacchantes  darted  in  and  out,  pursued 
by  unruly  and  vigorous  fauns  lu  the  cry  of 
"^■fvj//c/"  and  the  clash  of  cymbals  and  tara- 
Iwiurines.  On  the  right  in  photograph  No.  8  is 
seen  one  of  the  Buccliantes  on  the  {wint  of  being 
caught  ;  she  looked  coyly  over  her  shoulder  at 
her  pursuer,  whose  grasp  she  eludt.'il,  just  as  a 
triumphant  smile  broke  out  over  hi.s  face,  and 
thi:  race  began  afresh. 


From  a\ 

ing  an  invocation  and  followed  by  fauns  in  tiger 
skins  and  Itacchaiites  in  short  red  draperies. 
The  .Satyrs,  with  long  beards  and  heavy  clubs, 
preceded  the  splendid  car  on  which  the  youthful 
Hacchus,  crowned  with  vine  leaves,  snt  astride  a 
big  barrel  of  wine.  Swarthy  Nubians  led  the 
four  beautiful  horses  with  red  nodding  plumes  ; 
while  old  Silenus,  whose  joviality  had  gut  the 


The  next  IJacchanalian  dance  in  which  these 
untiring  re\*ellers  indulged  was  even  more  strik- 
ing than  the  first,  although  possibly  less  wild  in 
character  (No.  9).  The  Bacehanies,  by  no  means 
subdued  by  the  int.'vitable  capture,  danced  in 
rapid  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  with 
hair  and  garments  floating  behind  them  in  the 
breeze ;  while  the  fauns,  with   their  wands  at 


< 


\ 


Uiyrseii,  pcrr<miml  fanla^Cic  c^olution.s  in  lliu 
ctnire,  wheeling  round  with  the  piiitr-coned  ends 
of  the  ihyrsfs  meeting  high.ahove  their  head?, 
or  litfid  horizomally,  forming  an  arch  under 
which  the  liicchanlcs  d;irted  in  and  o\it,  clash- 
ing iheir  ^-yinhals  in.iilly.    'I'liti  (veaceful  scene  in 


KCi.  8.  -riHST  iiAu.1.1  ut   lilt'  I- Aij-.>^  AMI  hallman res. 
h'r*m  St  I'kel*. 

the  Iwek^round  affcmled  a  s^ron^;  contrast,  and 
ihc  hay-cart  proved  a  guud  {Xjint  of  vantage, 
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from  wlikh  a  litllc  parly  under  an  unibrulla 
looked  on,  dialled,  ,or  du/cd  lo  tla-ir  hearts' 
contoni  according  to  what  was  going  on. 

The  tmrryy  of  thi;  dancers  havinji  at  length 
abated,  they  retired  into  liic  background  to  rest, 
while  ilie  bearers  of'  the  miraculous  bunch  of 
grapL's  which  hung  from  a  pole,  resting  on  their 
shoulders,  marclied  [wst,  preceded  by  bearers  of 
a  miniature  barrel  and  wiue-presis  trophy  borne  by 
four  vinedressers  in  green  and  while  {No.  lo). 
In  the  background  marched  the  vinedressers 
thuni-selves,  the  men  with  the  hottei  on  their 
backs  and  lite  women  with  little  ti]b.s. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  cars  was  that  of 
the  grape  pickers,  covered  with  a  trelliscd  vine 
forming  a  litde  arlmur  like  those  one  sees  in 
the  gardens  of  all  Swiss  country  inns,  and  in 
which  the  host  invites  you  lo  eat  your  dinner  cf 
chicken,  salad,  and  omelet. 

The  work  of  grape-picking  formed  the  subject 
of  the  last  lullet,  and  ii>  sh<jw'ii  in  the  accom- 


lanying  jiiclurc  (No.  1 1).  Hehiiid  the  witle  cres- 
cent fotnied  by  ihe  Autumn  gruuji  ruse  the  car  of 
iiacchus  in  the  centre.  Kirtht-r  back  still  stood 
the  two  hay -carls  and  the  load  tif  corn,  as 
well  as  ihe  cars  of  Cerus  and  Pales,  now  deserted 
by  their  respective  deities,  who,  tired  of  the 
isolation  of  grandeur,  stepiwd  down  from 
their  |>cdestals  and  mingled  with  the  ci}nimon 
crowd.  'I'his  dance,  the  ini>si  typical  of  all, 
was  also  the  most  admired,  and  thunders  of 
applftusc  echoed  and  rc-ech(x:d  through  the 
crowded  markei-platx'. 

At  last  the  diincers  resumed  their  places  in 
the  ranks  to  form  up  for  the  grand  final  scene, 
which  is  so  well  shown  in  the  photograph 
(Na  12),  that  our  readers  will  without  trouble 
recognise  all  Ihe  different  groups  ihey  liave 
learnt  to  know.  Hut  mere  description  cannot 
convey  an  adc-quaie  idea  of  ihe  grace  and 
zv/tY,  glow  and  beauty,  that  marked  the 
gorgeous  Wine  Festival  of  Vevey. 
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Cu.Miii.tu  Bv  John  V>.  Rowe.  from  the  Naurativk  or  Mk.  Juhn  Ssivthe  Baxt£.k,  Grandson 
OF  THE  Hero  ok  the  Adventi'res  Herrin  Recorded, 

The  startling  adventures  of  a  Liverpool  A.B,.  who  deserted  hia  vessel  to  go  to  the  goldfietds,    made 

bis   fortune    therein,  and,   in   returning  to    England,  was   wrecked    and    cast    away   among   savages. 

How  he  was  ultimatelv  rescued     only  to  lose  his    reason  at   the   sight   of   his    native    land;    and    the 

extraordinary  coincidence  which  reunited  him  to  his  family. 
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\i'.  tjolcl  fever  was  attracting  "all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men "  to 
liiL-  newly  ■  diticovcred  fields  of 
\'ictoria  in  the  year  1851.  Rich 
;!iid  poor  alike  of  every  nation,  as 
the  reader  duulitlt.ss  already  knows,  threw  aside 
their  ordinary  ot.-cupaliuns  to  flock  to  ihe  then 
infant  colony  and  start  digging  for  the  prerious 
metal.  'I'o  such  an  extent  did  immigrants  pour 
into  Victoria  that  the  arriv^Us  in  Melbourtie  arc 
said  to  have  numbered  over  two  thnus.'ind  n 
week.  'I'he  crews  of  all  the 
ships  in  Melbourne  Harbour  at 
the  time  of  the  news  of  the  first 
finds  deserted  to  a  man,  and 
shipmasters  and  shipowners  were 
at  their  wits'  ends  tn  know  how 
to  get  men  to  work  their  vessels 
liotne  again  from  Australia. 

It  was  during  the  first  eJtcite- 
ment  of  the  rush  to  the  gold- 
fields  that  the  sailing  vessel, 
Chesiipuih  Hay,  arrived  In  Mel- 
bourne from  I,iver[>o<»l.  Her 
crew  were  no  better  tliati  those 
(>f  the  other  ships  in  port,  and 
among  the  first  to  desen  ami 
run  away  to  the  "diggings"  was 
tile  hero  of  this  authentic  narra- 
live,  an  able  seaman,  named 
J(jhn  Merr)dew  Sinythc.  This 
iiiati  had  at  home  in  England 
a  wife  and  dai3i;liter,  the  latter 
a  child  of  seven  at  the  time. 
Smyihc,  along  with  othcTs,  who, 
like  himself,  hatl  high  hopes  of  making  thL-ir 
fortunes  in  a  veiy  short  s|)ace  of  time  at  the 
mines,  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  BaDarat 
— the  Kl  Dorado  of  that  period. 

He  did  not  slay  long  in  the  town  itself,  how- 
ever, but  started  prasiiecling  with,  at  first,  very 
indifferent  success.  But  after  some  months  of 
dogr-ed  perseverance  and  semi-starvation  he  at 
length  "struck  it  rich,"  as  the  saying  goes.  In 
less  than  another  half-year  he  luid  got  a  tidy 
sum  of  money  out  of  his  claim,  and  was  able  to 
send  jC'^oo  home  10  his  wife.  She  started  in 
business  for  herself  in  Liverpool  as  a  broker, 
and  prosfxrrcd  from  the  very  coirmienteiuenl,  so 
tiial  she  was  soon  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances      Her  husband,    however,    instead    of 
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returning  home  10  Mngland  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  bbours,  continued  to  work  his  clatni 
until  he  had  amassed  quite  a  respectable  fortune. 
All  was  going  well  with  him.  when  he  sud- 
denly took  to  drink  and  gambling.  Me  sold 
his  claim  for  ^.^oo,  and  from  that  day  forth 
haunted  the  diinking  saloons  and  gambling 
dciis,  which  were  as  plentiful  in  Ballarat  at  that 
lime  as  blackberrii-s  in  .-autumn,  'ihc  town  was 
full  of  the  scum  and  refuse  of  civilization — the 
sweepings  of  the  earth  —  attracted  thither  by 
ihe  universal  greed  for  gold ; 
and  such  places  did  a  roaring 
trade,  all  day  and  all  night  as 
well.  Smythe,  fuddled  with 
liquor,  would  stake  handfuls  of 
his  hard-earned  gold  on  the 
mere  lurmng  of  a  card.  Yet, 
as  his  vile  associates  often 
swore,  he  had  "  the  devil's  own 
luck."  He  always  won.  some- 
how, .ind  never  returned  home 
without  being  richer  by  srorvs 
of  poutids.  Undoubtedly,  he 
would  have  frequently  been 
robbed  as  he  left  the  gambling 
saloon,  .scarcely  abk  to  walk 
through  his  mx'p  potations,  had 
he  not  had  the  staimchest  and 
trurst  of  chums  in  his  iwrtner — 
^l•-Jdy  -  going,  temjierate  Joe 
Maiinion  —  who  piloted  him 
home  safely  every  evening,  arwl 
as  regularly  emptied  his 
pockets  of  most  of  the  money 
and  banked  it  for  him. 

After  about  two  years  of  this  wild,  reckless 
life,  Smythe  saw  the  error  nf  his  ways,  and, 
bidding  good-bye  to  Ballarat  and  its  evil  assocli- 
tions,  he  made  arrangements  witti  his  bunkers 
to  forward  his  money  to  England.  He  then 
made  his  own  way  to  Sydney  (1854),  intending  to 
return  home.  To  this  end  he  booked  a  [massage 
.nboard  the  vessel  ll'eiicrn  S/ttr,  and  sailed  for 
Hit^land. 

U  hen  only  a  few  weeks  out  the  ship  en- 
countered very  hea^-y  weather,  and  finally  ran 
on  a  reef  off  the  Falkland  Isles.  The  captain 
and  sixteen  of  his  ctew  were  drowned,  but 
Smythe  and  three  others— the  carpenter,  a  sea- 
man, and  an  apprentice  lad,  named  James  Roche 
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— sucLCt'dcd  in  battling  iht-ir  way  ttiruugh  ihc 
surf  and  making  tin;  shore,  Here  they  wctc 
met  by  savnges,  who,  howevL-r,  received  ihcm 
very  kindly,  and  (javc  them  I'ood  and  drink. 

'I'liey  lived  among  these  natives  for  no  less 
than  Iwo  years  on  the  fricndhcbt  terms— that 
is  to  say,  Smythe,  the  sailor,  and  the  boy  did  ; 
for  the  ear|H:iiier  f.ll  ill  and  died  some  months 
after  their  eseape  from  the  wreck.  One  day  a 
Uiif)iie  put  into  the  island  for  water,  and  when 
fl  boat  came  ashore,  Smythe  and  his  two  whife 
comijanions  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge  and 
hailed  its  oceufKints.  These  latter,  however, 
were  seized  wiili  a  panie  at  the 
si);ht  of  the  three,  whom  they 
mistook  for  savages,  as  they  wore 
no  clothes  (like  the  natives),  and 
the  boat's  crew  thought  their 
frantic  gestures  and  shouts  wure 
evidences  of  dangerous  hostility. 
Scrambling  pell-mell  into  the 
boat  again,  ihey  were  pushing 
off  in  a  great  hurry,  whun  one  of 
them  perceived  that  the  skins  of 
the  supposed  wvages  were  white. 
Still  the  sailors  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  stop  and  parley,  so  tht-\ 
shoved  off  and  rowed  out  a  tut 
into  the  bay. 

When  they  had  put  a  .small 
stretch  of  water  between  tliem- 
selves  and  the  shyre.  they  lay  on 
their  oars  and  one  of  them  torn 
meneed  a  palaver  with  tlw-  white  '  ""  -■  ■'  ' 
savages,  whuiie  actions  whilst  the 
boat  was  being  rowed  away  from  tlicin  would 
certainly  seem  to  have  warranted  the  siip[x»sition 
that  they  were  unfriendly — not  to  say  frantic. 
Rut  when  Smythe  hailed  the  boat's  trew  in 
Knglish  and  explained  how  they  liad  been  cast 
away  there,  the  sailors  phiekcd  up  courage  and 
rowed  back.  The  three  (..'rusoes  were  then  Uilccn 
into  the  boat  and  rowed  out  to  the  ship,  whose 
captain  at  once  promised  lo  take  iheni  Iwick  to 
Sydney  ( i  M56).  I  Ic  was  as  good  as  his  word,,  and 
Smythe  and  his  companions  in  misfortune  were 
landed  in  that  port. 

It  was  Weil  for  Smythe  tlial  he  had  taken  the 
prec.iution  of  liaving  his  money  sent  to  Lngbiid 
by  the  bank  officials,  otherwise  it  is  only  right 
to  believe  he  would  have  lost  it  with  the  sinking 
of  the  iVcitirrn  Sitir^  and  been  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  for  a  l^ire  living  again,  As  it  was, 
thoujih,  he  still  had  his  snug  little  fortune  in 
the  bank,  and  was  able  to  draw  ii[)on  it.  He 
purchased  a  complete  outllt,  which  he  wanted 
very  Ixtdly,  for  he  had  come  away  from  among 
the  savages  without  even  a  shirt  to  his  lack, 
and  once    more    he    booked    his    j>assage   to 


Kngland,  this  time  in  Ihc  steamship  (Jreat 
Britain.  She  was  bound  for  Liverpool 
Smythc's  native  place  -with  a  cargo,  pa.'isengets, 
and  specie.  Alter  a  pleasant  voyage  of  ncirty 
two  months  she  came  in  sight  of  Old  lingkind 
(1857),  and  now  the  most  extraordinary  mis- 
fortune of  all  befell  our  luckless  Ikto. 

Smythe's  reason  actually  became  unhinged 
at  the  sight  of  the  shores  of  his  native  land, 
tlw  thoughts  of  ail  he  had  gone  through,  and 
the  bitter  reflection  that  he  had  never  once 
written  to  his  wife  since  he  sent  her  that  j^joo 
some  years  previously.  The  unfortunate  man 
went  raving  mad,  and  the  captain 
of  th.e  Gteitf  JirUain  had  to 
place  him  in  confinement.  On 
the  ship's  arrival  in  Liverpool  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  care  of 
the  policx',  who,  after  making 
futile  inquiries  for  any  of  liis 
relatives,  eventually  sent  him  to 
Rainiiill  Lunatic  Asylum,  outside 
Liverpool. 

Wc  will  now,  with  the  reader's 
permission,  leave  Smythe  in  the 
.isylum,  and  go  back  to  his  wife. 
She  had  long  since  given  up  the 
tjroker's  establishment  and  left 
the  old  locality,  having  removed 
lo  Aigbuiih.  Here  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Captain 
J>jse  Diaz,  who  was  the  master 
of  the  Spanish  steamship 
I'lurin  fiito.  In  the  full  belief 
that  her  husband  was  dead, 
Smythe  married  Captain  Dia/,  and  a 
child  was  born,  a  son,  who  was  christened 
Clwrles.  Meanwhile,  Maggie  Smythe,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband,  had  grown  to  be 
a  wuiniin,  and  received  several  offers  of  marriage, 
which,  however,  she  declined.  In  1K62,  Mrs. 
Smythe's  second  hnsban<i,  Uiaz,  lost  his  life  by 
drowning  in  the  Coburg  Dock,  and,  curious  lo 
relate,  it  was  in  1.S62  that  the  long  Inst  husband 
and  father,  Smythe,  was  discharged,  ])eiftr<:tly 
cured,  from  the  asyluni. 

The  unfortunate  man  paid  an  early  visit  to 
[lis  Imnkers,  and,  having  easily  proved  his 
identity,  learned  he  was  entitled  to  the  very  tidy 
fortune  of  _^  19,000.  During  the  several 
years  he  had  been  immured  in  the  asylum  his 
original  account  had  bten  steadily  accumulating 
by  means  of  compound  interest.  \  le  now  sought 
his  wife  and  daughter,  but  could  find  no  trace 
of  them.  'I'he  old  home  knew  them  no  more, 
and  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  could  be 
e-xpected  to  be  cognizant  of  their  whereabouts, 
seeing  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed  since  thf'*" 
residence  there. 
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Smythc,  howerer,  spared 
neither  t-fibrts  nur  money  in 
find  his  loved  ones,  but  with- 
out success.  He  was  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  the  quest, 
and  settled  down  (]i)ietly  into 
private  life,  taking  a  house, 
whicli,  as  it  happened,  was 
situated  within  less  than  hair 
a  mile  from  the  door  of  those 
he  never  expected  to  see  again 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  But 
most  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible are  the  workings  and 
ways  of  the  Almiglity.  In  such 
extraordinary  coincidences,  as 
the  one  we  arc  now  about  to 
relate,  we  easily  trace  His 
guidinf;  hand. 

John  Sm):the,  one  Sunday 
inorninjfin  rSf»3,  attended  early 
Divine  ser\ice  at  St.  Nicholas' 
Church, and,  among  theseveral 
wedding  (wrtics  present,  he 
was  particularly  struck  with 
the  face  of  one  of  tiK-  brides. 
Somehow,  lie  thought  it 
strangely  familiar,  and  this 
idea  grew  so  strongly  upon 
him,  tiiai  he  determined  to  wait  and  ascertain 
her  name.  Lingering  until  after  the  st-rvice,  he 
was  gratified  by  liearing  the  names  uf  ihc 
respeelivc  parlies  called  out  by  the  officiating 
minister,  and  presently  heatd 
the  names,  Margaret  Merrydew 
Smythe  and  John  Baxter,  pro- 
nounced. SiniuUaneousIy  a  wild 
cry  rang  thrbugh  the  church,  and 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  btxly  was 
heard.  The  sudden  revelation 
was  too  much  far  the  pour  uld 
man,  and  he  had  fainted  away. 

He  wa.s  cairiixl  into  the  vestry 
by  those  around  hini,  and 
restored  to  consciuusness,  whcti 
be  quickly  made  bis  identity 
known.  His  daughter's  amaze- 
ment and  delight  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described,  we 
think,    at     this     ualuuked  •  for 
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rejjroduced. 
was    named. 


reunion  with  a  father  she  had 
so  long  mourned  as  dead ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  a 
more  dramatic  iivcident  than 
(heir  meeting  would  not  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the 
most  sensational  roniancist. 

Maggie  Smytlic  took  back 
with  her  from  her  wedding  not 
only  a  husband,  but  long-lost 
father  as  well.  M'c  will  pass 
over  the  meeting  between 
that  husband  and  wife,  who 
had  not  looked  upon  one 
another's  faces  for  so  many 
years. 

John  Smythe  and  his  help- 
mate, flannah,  lioth  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  their 
ikiughter,  Mrs.  Baxter,  is  a 
happy  wife  and  mother  in 
Liverpool  at  this  moment — 
or,  perhaps,  I  had  better  say 
she  was,  for  it  is  some  years 
since  1  first  learned  the  story 
I  have  recorded  above. 

That  her  eldest  son,  how- 
ever, John  Smythe  Baxter,  is 
still  living  in  Liveqjool  1  know 
It  is  to  him  I  am  indebted 
of  the  photographs  herewith 
His  grandfather,  after  whom  he 
and  grandmother  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  l*rolcstant  portion 
of  Anficld  Cemetery,  Liver- 
pool. 

Charles  Hiaz,  the  half-Spanish 
step  son  of  the  old  snilor-Crusoe, 
is  now  an  officer  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  ;  ami  James  Roche, 
ilie  one-time  ap])reniicx'  of  the 
Western  Shir,  who  spent  two 
years  with  John  Merrydew 
Smythe  among  the  Falklaml 
Islanders,  was,  the  last  lime 
Mr.  J.  S.  Baxter  saw  him,  chief 
mate  of  the  old  [wcket  ship, 
Jkaac  Webb,  He  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  old  shipmate, 
Smythe. 
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T  is  only  of  late  years  that  I'ujiyama 
has  l>een  accessible  to  women 
travL-llcrs.  Heforc  the  opening  of 
Jajiaii  10  AVcstern  influence,  the 
presence  of  a  woman  was  con- 
siUcrctl  a.  desecration  to  the  sacred  mountain, 
anil  she  was  debarred  from  climbing  it  — 
although,  in  strange  paradox,  one  of  the  pro- 


l>e  numbered  with  their  H'estern  hitters  amongst 
the  annual  climbers  of  this  world  renowned 
mountain. 

It  was  ill  the  August  of  1894  that  1  joined 
seven  ladies  in  an  expedition  up  Fujiyama.    We 
were  alt  spending  the  summer  at    Hakune,  a 
lovely    \iUage    situated    in   the    heart  of   thej 
Peninsula  of  Izu,  between   the  Odawara  and; 
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tecting  deities  is  a  i^oddess !  And  woe  unto 
any  band  of  pi!j;rim5  xvho  broke  this  law  ! 
They  incurred  the  anger  of  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain  and  would  be  overtaken  by  fearful 
storms.  \Vhen,  nilh  the  advent  of  foreigners, 
an  Enj-lish  lady  first  made  the  attempt,  ihL- 
old  man  of  the  station  where  the  party  took 
refuge  from  the  bad  weather  confronted  them, 
and  declared  llutt  unless  she  was  sent  back 
the  storm  would  never  cease.  The  rule  thus 
broken  is  now  no  longer  observed,  and  Japanese 
women,  though  few  and  far  between,  may  now 
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Surufia  Hays.  It  is  famous  for  its  lake,  set  like 
a  jewel  in  the  green  hills,  and  for  the  glorious 
views  of  Fuji  which  it  affords.  An  KngUshman, 
who  had  been  up  Ave  or  six  times,  volunteered 
to  be  our  guide,  and  we  all  met  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  at  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  mornnig, 
August  2  7ih. 

Our  plan  was  to  walk  to  Gotcmha  the  first 
day;  to  spend  the  night  thtrc:  climb  Fuji  the 
second  day,  sleep  on  the  sacred  sumujit,  and 
return  on  the  third. 

Two   long  Jaiunese  boats  awaited  us,  and 
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as  we  glided  over  the  beautiful  lake  our  boat- 
men swung  to  their  oars,  keeping  time  to  the 
measure  of  the  low,  weird  strains  which  they 
sang.  An  hour  later  we  touched  the  opposite 
shore,  and  landed  at  Umijiri.  From  here  our 
upward  march  began. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  crossing  the  valley 
which  stretches  between  the  lake  and  the 
O'Tome  Toge,  or  Maiden  Pass.  After  a  steep 
pull,  we  gained  the  top  of  this  pass,  famed  for 
one  of  the  most  perfect  views  of  the  peerless 
pyramid.  To  our  disappointment,  however,  the 
bulk  of  the  mountain  was  cradled  in  [he  clouds. 
But  from  the  other  side  of  the  pass  the  land- 
scape was  clear,  and  we  were  able  to  look  back 
upon  the  hills  surrounding  Hakone,  and  the 
crystal  lake — all  smiling  and  dimpling  in  the 
summer  sun. 

It  was  now  midday,  and  so  we  stopped  to  picnic 
and  fan  ourselves  in  the  cool  breezes  which  blew 
across  the  pass.  Then  we  started  down  the 
mountain  in  the  direction  of  (lotemba.  The 
path  descended  steeply  into  an  undulating  low- 
land, covered  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  then 
into  a  wooded  country.  Between  the  clumps 
of  trees  stretched  rice  and  buckwheat  crops,  and 
over  all  the  rich  August  sun  poured  down, 
giving  to  the  verdant  land  the  colour  and  aspect 
of  serene  prosperity. 

Gotemba  was  reached  between  four  and  five 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  gave  ourselves  u|)  to 
rest  and  hot  baths  in  one  of  the  tea-houses  there. 
It  proved  to  be  a  noisy  and  uncomfortable  one, 
and  finding  sleep  impossible,  we  called  in  one  of 
the  blind  "Amma  Sans,"  or  shampoocrs,  who  were 
passing  down  the  street  whistling  their  strange 
minor  note  to  give  notice  of  their  coming.  Her 
skilful  handling  rubbed  away  much  of  the  fatigue 
of  our  day's  tramp,  and  soothed  us  into  the 
borderland  of  sleep,  if  not  into  sleep  itself. 

Our  guide  had  planned  that  we  should  leave 
Gotemba  at  four,  but  we  did  not  get  on  our 
horses  until  five,  just  as  the  light  of  day  was 
breaking  over  the  hills. 

The  Japanese  pack-saddle  is  a  wooden  frame 
piled  with  quilts  so  high  that  it  is  quite  a  climb 
before  the  would-be  rider  can  reach  the  top. 
There  are  no  stirrups  and  no  reins,  and  when 
the  novice,  after  many  scrambles,  is  at  last 
seated  on  the  structure,  she  feels  entirely  at  a 
loss  how  to  stick  on. 

Finally  all  were  mounted  on  the  strange 
saddles  and  steeds,  and  the  long  procession  of 
pack-horses  was  soon  in  full  swing.  Another 
lady  and  one  or  two  gentlemen,  friends  of  some 
of  the  party,  picked  us  up  here. 

Leaving  the  streets  of  the  town  behind  us,  an 
open  country  stretched  away  for  about  ten  or 
fifteen  miles.     Away  and  beyond  the  spread  of 


flower-covered  plains,  which  we  were  now  cross- 
ing, filling  up  the  horizon  in  front  of  us  and 
towering  to  the  sky,  rose  the  incomparable  Fuji. 

It  had  often  been  a  pleasing  fancy  of  mine  to 
wonder  if  there  were  not  less  of  earth  than  of 
heaven  in  the  beautiful  and  distant  cloud- 
wrapped  mountain  ;  but  now  all  such  illusions 
were  swept  away.  Beyond  all  doubt,  earth 
claimed  it.  From  the  plain  at  its  feet,  the  form 
of  Fuji  rose  in  beautiful  regularity  with  one 
grand  sweep  up  to  its  cone-shaped  peak. 
While  we  gazed  wonderingly  in  silence  at 
this  beauty  of  outline  before  us,  the  rosy- 
fingered  dawn  arose  and  sped  on  her  way 
over  the  horizon,  touching  the  cold,  grey  moun- 
tain till  it  [julsated  with  the  rosy  hues  of 
life.  Then  she  passed  onwards  to  the  low-lying 
clouds  which  hung  round  Fuji  like  a  fleecy  scarf[ 
and  away  to  the  farther  hills,  turning  them  to 
gold.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  picture  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it.  The  lovely  blush  of  morning 
gradually  sjjrcad  downwards  from  the  brow  of 
the  mountain,  till  more  than  half  its  form  was 
one  deep  glow  of  colour.  Over  the  plain,  the 
sun  rose  in  dazzling  gold  to  our  left,  and  above  • 
and  beyond  the  sky  deepened  to  a  rich  azure. 
Too  strongly  impressed  and  spell-bound  for 
words,  wc  rode  forward  in  hushed  awe,  while 
Nature  unfolded  this  gorgeous  dissolving  view  in 
our  sii^ht.  We  watched  all  the  deep,  rich 
colours  of  the  early  morning,  fleeting  as  they  were 
beautiful,  fade  to  softer  tints,  and  the  mountain 
grow  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  approached  it  from 
the  open  ground.  We  did  not  recover  speech 
until  the  small  "  chaya "  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  plain  was  reached. 

Here  we  slid  down  from  the  high  perches  on 
our  pack-horses.  So  stiff  were  our  movements 
that  they  must  have  resembled  those  of  an 
automaton.  We  were  now  an.xious  to  catch 
sight  of  the  coolies  who  were  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  our  breakfast,  for  as  we  had  only  had 
a  cup  of  milk  before  leaving  Gotemba,  the  long 
ride  had  made  us  hungry.  The  coolies  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  however,  and,  too  eager  to 
wait  long,  we  pushed  on  through  a  small  wood. 
Here  the  soil  became  loose  cinders  and  the 
incline  grew  more  decided.  The  Jerk  of  the 
horses  as  they  ploughed  their  way  upward  was 
most  fatiguing,  and  great  was  the  relief  of  all 
the  party  when  the  first  station  was  reached 
and  we  dismounted  for  breakfast. 

This  place  is  called  Tarobo,  and  boasts  the 
cleanest  and  largest  "  chaya  "  on  the  mountain,  in 
the  shape  of  a  single  room  flanked  by  a  narrow 
veranda,  and  a  tiny  kitchen.  Not  wishing  to 
unlace  our  boots  and  straw  sandals,  we  con- 
tented   ourselves    with     breakfasting    on     the 


veranda.  When  we  had  5nishcd,  our  host 
brought  out  from  a  corner  some  wooden  staves, 
always  su)i|»liL'cJ  to  itilf^rims.  They  were  nil 
preliminarily  stamped  with  the  name  of  I'arobo, 
uiir  startinKpoint,  and  wjre  to  receive  the 
crowning  seal  of  the  priest  who  lives  on  ihe 
summit  when  that  difticult  point  was  reached. 
Wu  all  bought  one  at  the  small  nost  of  six  sen 
each,  and  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  time 
when  the  priests  stamp  mij{ht  be  claimed — 
much  as  the  conqueror  of  Mont  Blanc  claims 
his  certificate  from  the  guide  chefyx  Chamonix. 
Wc  now  rode  on  to  the  next  station  through 
another  lilUe  woud,  and  emerging  on  a  la%'a 


sixth  station  opuu.     This  was  becau:ie  it  was 
[ate  in  the  season.     Half-way  between  some  of 
the  stations  little  huts  were  optn,  and  outside 
these  we  were  often  glad   to  sit  down  on    the] 
stones  for  a  much-needed  breathing  space. 

Although  the  incline  is  not  very  great  till  the 
last  2,ooofi.,  the  soil  is  so  loose*  and  clndery 
that  our  progress  was  very  slow,  and  our  feet 
often  slipped  in  the  deep  ashes.  It  was  heavy 
work,  and  we  were  glad  of  our  long  sticks. 

The  clearness  of  the  early  morning  was 
succeeded  by  a  thick  mist,  in  which  we  were 
closely  wrapped,  making  any  possibility  of  view 
quite   liopelcss.     Only    the    naked    stretch    of 
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tract,  covereil  with  thistles  and  small  bush,  we 
soon  reached  the  end  of  the  rJUe.  Here  ihc 
horses  were  sent  back,  and  we  rejoiced  to  t>e  on 
our  feet  again. 

Out  from  the  hut  rame  an  old  man  with  his 
little  tray  of  doubtful-looking  tea,  trying  in  %'ain 
to  persuade  us  to  taste  it. 

Amied  with  our  sticks,  and  no  doubt  feeling 
braver  and  more  adventurous  than  we  looked, 
or  than  the  occasion  called  for,  we  began  the 
climb.  The  Ooteniba  route  which  wc  were 
following  is  said  to  be  divided  into  ten  stations; 
but  we  found,  after  leaving  Tarobo,  only  the 


cinders  forming  the  side  of  the  volcano  met  our 
gaze,  and  as  we  got  higher,  step  by  step,  ihe 
hum|>,  Kofuji,  gradually  loomed  through  the 
misL  This  e.\crescence  ma-rs  the  regularity  of 
the  left  side  of  the  mountain,  and  was  thrown 
out  during  an  eruption  in  the  tenth  century. 
We  laboured  |ierscveringly  upwards,  step  by 
step,  our  feet  slipping  backwards  in  the  cinders, 
and  the  mist  boaking  us  to  the  skin.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  party  dealt  out  spirits  of  cantphor 
on  sugar  as  3  restorative  when  any  of  us  sank 
momentarily  exhausted  on  sume  of  the  large 
stones  along  the  patli.     At  last  we  reacbd  t)>c 
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fifth  rest-house.      It  was  closed,  but  we  were 

al!  so  tired  that  we  determined  lo  sit  down  on 
the  boulders  outside  and  open  the  provision 
basket. 

Upwards  from  here  till  the  next  station  the 
character  of  the  soil  altered,  and  our  path  led 
over  a  rock,  which,  though  sleep  and  slippery, 
was  a  pleasant  change  after  the  unstable  ashes. 
The  sixth  station  7tuis  open— a  mere  hut,  jutting 
out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Some  of 
us  doui>U'd  up  and  entered.  In  a  dark  corner 
we  saw  the  indistinct  figure  of  an  old  man 
i:raniny  o\-cr  a  firt;  made  in  a  hole  in  the  floor. 
We  greeted  him  Kladly,  and  asked  for  a  kettle  of 
hot  water,  with  which  we  made  some  beef-tea 
for  the  whole  party. 

With  thL-  exception  of  the  conductor,  we  were 
all  more  or  less  worn  out ;  indeed,  two  of  the 
parly  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  we  had  lu 
leave  them  to  spend  thir  ni^ht  al  this  place. 

In  the  midst  of  these  arrangement!>  a  call 
frurn  thuse  outside  made  us  all  rush  to  the  door. 
The  mist  was  clearing  away,  and  above  the 
coursing  of  the  clouds  the  summit  of  Fuji  rose 
clear  and  bright  in  the  sunset  lights.  Our 
flaWiinij  courage  was  stimulated  into  prompt 
action  by  the  sublime  sight.  Wc  seized  our 
staves  and  once  more  set  foiward. 

Beneath  us  rolled  oceans  of  cloud,  but  the 
peak  of  Fuji  above  was  our  only  world. 
Hiiherio,  ahhough  we  were  fully  scrvsible  of  the 
difference  of  temperature  at  this  high  altitude, 
our  task  had  been  comiaratively  easy,  fortunate 
as  wc  had  been  in  encuunlcring  no  storms  such 
as  often  impede  the  traveller's  progress  up  Fuji. 
We  were  also  lucky  in  being  sheltered  by  the 
inisl  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  .August  .sun  ; 
but  froni  the  sixth  station  the  ascent  became 
decidedly  difficult.  Our  guide  was  getting 
anxious,  for  it  was  now  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  he  could  obtain  no  reliable  information  as 
[0  the  slate  of  the  stations  beyond  the  sj.\tli. 
No  one  knew  whether  they  were  open  or  not, 
and  should  we  find  those  on  the  summit  closed, 
it  would  mean  a  return  in  the  dark  to  the  hut 
we  were  just  leaving.  So  with  strenuous  efforts 
wc  pushed  on.  How  delusively  near  the 
suQUnil  had  seemed  wlien  wx-  lutl  ga/ed  al  il 
from  the  sixth  station  just  bursting  from  the 
clouds  !  And  as  we  struggled  upwards  over 
the  loose  boulders  ihc  intervening  distance 
seemed  visibly  to  lengthen. 

Then  it  was  that  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  our  kind  guide  were  taxed  lo  ilie  utmost. 
He  would  often  overtake  a  worn-out  girl  sitting 
ho|>eIessly  on  one  of  the  stones,  dt-Llaring  she 
could  go  no  farther,  and  must  be  left  behind. 
A  few  encouraging  words,  and  a  still  more  en- 
couraging arm,    were    productive    of    another 


effort,   however,  and  the   weary   feet,  blistered 

with  ashe.s  against  xvhtch  nothing  was  proof, 
would  once  more  plod  and  drag  upward  with 
new  lioi>e  of  gaining  the  summit 

Before  reaching  the  eighth  station  our  toil 
W.IS  rewarded  by  a  spectacle  which  is  classed 
among  the  phenomena  of  mountain  scenery, 
and  one  which  was  alike  entrancing  to  all 
beholders- 
Looking  back,  we  saw  the  shadow  of  the  peak 
ca.st  in  visionary  charm,  and  with  a  rainbow 
nimbus,  by  the  light  of  the  western  sun,  upon 
ihc  rolling,  shoreless  sea  of  clouds.  It  was  some 
gain  tu  have  our  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
exhaustion  which  was  fast  overcoming  us. 
Panting,  struggling,  stopping  to  gain  breath, 
slipping  down,  readjusting  the  ever-loosening 
straw  sandals,  slow  but  sure  headway  was  pain* 
fully  made. 

By  this   lime  one   or   two   girls    were    being 
carried  on    the    backs  of  coolies,  while  others 
were    being    pushed    from    behind    or    pulled 
forward   wilh   ro|>es.      Sunset  had   faded   into 
twilight ;  twilight  was  deepening  into  gloom,  and 
now    the    mist   was   creeping   down    upon    us.  I 
Worse  llian  alt,  an  icy  wind  e\cr  anil  anon  broke  t 
over  the  top,  and  sweeping  over   us  cut   away  i 
our  List  remains  of  breath.    Wc  had  now  broken 
up  into  twos  and  threes.    Hornt  pushed  on  in 
advance,  others  were  strangling  behind,  too  worn 
out  to  be  hurried  by  any  spirit  of  emulation. 

Far  above  the  world,  the  silence  and  desokt- 
tion  were  painful  in  their  intensity.  Strctche.s 
of  burnt-out  cinders,  above  and  below,  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  extended  as  far  as  we  could 
see.  It  seemed  impossible  that  this  wild  naked- 
ness of  ash  upon  which  the  gloom  of  night  was 
now  settling  cuuld  be  the  benuliful  Fuji  wc  had 
so  often  seen  invested  in  all  the  glories  of 
sunshine  and  cloud— the  cansumm.iling  feature 
of  loveliness  in  sea  and  landscape.  I'he 
aphorism,  "  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,"  was  never  mote  graphically  illustrated. 

As  we  neared  the  eighth  station  jiatches  of 
snow  lay  in  the  clefts  of  the  moutuain  side, 
which  delighted  the  coolies,  who  ran  to  get 
handfnls  of  it  to  eat.  This  station  was  closed, 
and  We  were  only  allowed  to  le.'in  against  its 
walls  for  a  few  minutes,  We  were  then  hurried 
on  by  The  guide,  who  warned  us  that  we  needed 
to  save  all  time  possible  in  case  of  having  to 
make  the  de.Mx;nt  that  same  night. 

Each  step  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  \.\\e  last 
one,  yet  still  the  sharp  and  jagged  rocks  of  the 
peak  towered  above  us.  'I'his  part  of  ihe 
journey  was  a  silent  sLige,  for  breath  was 
too  scarce  to  be  wasted  in  words.  Once 
in  a  while  we  stopped  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions, "  When  shall  we  reach  the  top  ?  "     "  How 
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much  farther  is  ii  ? "  and  our  guides  pointed 
la  a  deep  gap  bclwetn  two  points  of  the  peak 
as  our  terminus,  The  boulders  increased  in 
size,  the  incline  grew  greater,  and  at  last  those 
fireat  spear-jjoints  of  rock  stood  sheer  over  us. 
We  had  climhed  12,365ft.,  and  found  ourselves 
at  ihu  fool  of  the  tenth  station.  Steep  wooden 
ladders  led  up  to  the  door  of  the  cave,  but  it 
was  fast  shut,  and  with  a  feeling  of  calm  desjxiir 
we  turned  to  see  what  our  friend  would  say. 
There  was  the  ijossibility  that  we  mij^ht  find 
the  hut  at  the  top  of  the  SubashJri  Pass  open, 
round  the  other  side  of  the  crater,  if  we  pushed 
on.  If  it  were  also  closed,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  come  all  the  way  hack  to  the  sixth  station 
ttut  ni^hL  We  all  decided  to  chance  it  rather 
than  turn  back  at  this  point, 
for  we  wished  to  carry  out 
at  any  cost  our  intention 
of  sleeping  on  the  summit, 
and  of  watchinj;  the  sun  rise 
from  the  highest  altitude  in 
Japan. 

So,  ill  the  teeth  of  an 
icy  wind  and  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  we  struggled 
almost  hopelessly  round  the 
crater.  tJnly  the  force  of 
necessity  kept  some  of  us 
in  merhanicil  motion,  and 
1  often  felt  myself  tottering, 
'l  hi;  road  was  rough  and 
uneven,  and  as  it  wound 
now  round  the  crater  or 
sloped  lo  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  volcano,  the 
coolies  ran  from  side  to 
side  lending  n  hand  here 
and  there  to  prevent  us  from 
slijjping,  and  ejaculating  from  time  lo  lime, 
"  Abunar."  '*  Abunni  "  (djngeruus,  dangerous),  a 
cry  whit'h  did  not  encourage  us. 

On  the  crater  side,  a  low  rough  wall  had  been 
raised  from  the  stones  which  lay  scattered  in 
great  profusion,  and  this  wi*l]  outlined  inter- 
mittently the  dangerous  hits  of  the  i>ass. 

Four  of  the  p;trty  had  gone  on  in  advance 
with  some  of  the  Ja|^tanese  guides,  and  they 
had  a>ireed  to  send  them  back  to  call  us  if  the 
Subnshiri  Station  were  open.  How  we  listened 
for  that  call.  At  last  it  hailed  us,  and  we  knew 
that  immetliatc  shelter  was  found  for  the  night. 
We  staggered  rather  than  walked  into  the  tow- 
roofed  hovel. 

Uy  the  light  of  a  rushlii;lit  al  one  end,  and  tlic 
lurid  gleams  of  the  fire  near  the  door,  we  saw 
the  rest  of  our  [>arty--ihe  pioneers— through 
th';  smoke,  which  wandered  round  (he  shed 
before  reaching  the  door.     Window  there  was 
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none.  We  soon  joined  our  friends,  who 
crouched  round  a  small  table  preparing  supper. 
Others  undid  the  rugs,  while  some  of  the 
women  threw  thenifuilves  down  and  [laid  to  Fuji 
the  tribute  thought  to  be  due  only  lo  Neptune. 
In  other  words,  /An  were  ieasick  .' 

The  discomforts  of  those-  hours  spent  on  the 
top  of  Kuji  I  recall  with  something  of  the 
horror  of  a  nightmare.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  station  could  only  supply 
us  with  a  few  thin  quilts.  Tlie  floor  was  as 
adamant  10  our  bruised  and  aching  limbs.  The 
eight  lady  travellers  were  packed  across  one 
side  of  the  tiny  room  so  tightly,  that  turning 
over  was  almost  an  impossibility.  I  remember 
trying  tu  do  so  once,  and  could  hardly  get  back 
to  my  place. 

But  as  "  weariness  is  the 
best  pillow "  so  it  was  our 
only  one,  and  we  managed 
to  rest  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  we  all  got  up^ 
slowly,  stiffly,  and  painfully 
—  and  went  out  to  wait 
for  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  in  the  world.  The 
cresrent  moon  and  morn- 
ing star  were  still  rci^-ning 
in  the  heaven.s,  and  their 
beams  scintillated  with 
great  brilliancy  in  that 
clear  attnos|)here.  The 
temperature  was  at  ^Sdeg 
The  sun  rose  like  a  ball  of 
fire  over  a  panorama  of 
mountains,  plains,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  mingling  with 
the  clouds  far  beneath  us. 
The  most  energetic  of  the 
jxirty  went  off  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
cmler,  Kengauiine,  to  get  the  best  \icw  of 
the  magnificent  sunrise.  When  the  mornin;^ 
is  clear,  the  vievv  from  tlie  lop  of  Fuji  is 
seemingly  illimitable,  .^way  stretched  the  Gulf 
of  Suruga  on  the  south,  the  Fujikawa,  and  all 
the  great  mountains  of  Koshu  and  Shinshu  ; 
the  smoking  volcano  Asamayania,  and  the 
beloved  mountains  of  Nikko.  I*'roin  the  cast 
side,  Tokio  may  be  descried  ;  and  then  ihc 
Cape  and  Gulf  Sagami ;  till  at  length  the  eye 
loses  itself,  bewildered  by  the  stupendous 
prospect. 

The  magnitude  of  the  scenery  and  the 
intensity  of  the  isobtion  and  silence  impressed 
one  with  a  great  sense  of  awe.  What  feeble 
and  insignificant  pigmies  we  felt  as  we  retraced 
in  diiylight  our  steps  round  the  crater  and 
looked  down  into  its  huge  cup,  700ft.  deep ! 
At  one  point  we  met  a  small  band  of  pil* 
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ringing  their  belb,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
rubbing  their  beads.  Sitting  with  iheir  faces  to 
the  crater,  they  were  chanting  their  greetings  to 
the  sunrise,  hke  wildfowl  on  a  rock  awaiting  the 
dawn  of  day.  Ni^ar  them  was  a  spot  cnliruly 
covered  with  little  rough  stone  lanterns  — 
*'toro" — of  all  sizes.  They  were  the  touching 
and  picturesque  records  of  the  nn.swered  prayers 
of  many  a  devout  piLgrim,  who  had  stop{)cd  in 
a  spirit  of  thaiikfuhicss  to  raise  them  out  of  the 
rude  luutps  of  Uiva  as  he  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing  over  answered  prayers  and  favours 
bestowed. 

As  far  as  the  sixth  station  the  downward 
route  is  the  same  as  the  upward,  but  fratn  tins 
point  travelleni  scorn  the  easier  path  and  follow 
the  road  straight  down  the  mountain.  This 
takes  one  through  lava  and  sand  so  loose  that 
one  sinks  deep  into  it  at  every  step,  and  the 
only  effort  rerjuircd  to  carry  one  down  ripidly  is 
tliat  of  lifting  one's  feet  sufficiently  high  tind 
fast.  Away  we  all  flew  with 
the  pid  of  our  sticks,  raising 
clouds  of  black  dusr,  till  the 
impetus  gained  caused  many 
of  us  to  niL-asure  our  length 
in  the  black  sand.  After  such 
involuntary  acts  of  humflia 
tion  we  arose  very  much 
blackened,  to  the  a:Tiuseinent 
of  all. 

'I'his  swinging,  jumping  run 
l>ecame  ver>-  irksome  before 
the  level  was  reHchetl ;  and 
many  would  liaie  been  glad  to 
go  al  a  slower  [uce,  but  were 
literally  unable  to  do  so.  We 
bc^uD  the  descent  about  si.x 


that  moroiog,  and  Tarobo  was  reached  about 
ten,  where  a  halt  was  called  for  breakfast. 

Hasha,  or  country  wagonettes,  awaited  us  at 
the  last  station,  and  (Jotcniba  was  reached 
about  one.  We  ho[}ed  to  find  pack-horses 
for  the  whole  party  at  the  next  village  but  one, 
I'ukuhara,  but  only  a  few  were  obtainable,  and 
these  were  allotted  to  those  who  could  walk  no 
farther.  The  rest  trudged  on,  re-signed  to  the 
inevitable,  which  was  to  traverse,  footsore  and 
hungry  (for  the  provisions  had  given  out),  the 
many  miles  of  rough  mountain  roads  which  lay 
between  us  and  Makone.  Our  mounted  com- 
panions went  on  ahead,  and  we  lost  all  trace  of 
itieni,  only  nieeling  them  again  on  the  pass 
above  the  lalke,  and  as  evening  darkened 
over  us  we  missed  the  right  road  across  the 
hills. 

I'orlunatcly,  at  this  stage  of  our  wanderings 
we  met  a  peasant,  who  undertook  to  guide  us  to 
the  lake,  but  when  he  led  us  through  a  mile  of 
jungle  we  gave  our^^rlves  up 
for  lost.  We  forced  our  way, 
however,  and  al  length  vmerged 
un  t)ie  o)x.-n  hillside  vvitU  hands 
and  clothes  torn,  and  faces 
scratched  by  the  brambles  and 
thorns.  The  lake  was  soon 
reached  now,  and  the  gltrauis 
of  friendly  Iantern.s  told  us 
that  many  friends  had  come 
lu  help  us  down  the  steep 
jwiss.  A  huge  camp  fire  was 
crackling  on  the  bea<:h,  and 
ihc  boiling  kettle  and  laid- 
out  lea  were  a  welcome  sight  to 
those  wlio  had  only  eaten  a  pear 
during  their  long  day's  tramp. 
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I.— Lost  ia   the  Snow. 

Uv  \V.  E.  CoNnoN. 


A  Nova  Scotian  Pioneer  relates  the  experieace  of  a  fearful  night. 

flakes  were  already  falling.     Our  horses  were  a 
brge    and    powerful    pair    of    animals,    accus- 
tomed to  hard  driving,   and 


FEW  winters  ago,  while  sojourning 
.It  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of 

Nova    Scolia,     1     , 

was  one  day   in- 
duced to  accom- 
pany my  friend,   jack   Kcn- 

drick,   wlio  was  one  of  tlie 

owners  in  a  large  lumbering 

business,  to  the  camp  of  (he 

lumbermen,  some  miles  back 

in  ihe  forest ;  and  a  memor- 
able episode  of  my  life  that 

journey  proved  to  t*e. 

In    the    cold     grey    of    a 

winter    murning   we    crossed 

the  fro/^en  surface  of  a  l^r^^e 

river,  or  rather  b-iyj   it  being 

really  an  inlet  of  ilie  Atbntic 

—  frozen    across    the    land- 
locked porrion,  but  with  o[>en 

water     beyoiiil  —  and     after 

driving  several  miles  through 

an    unbroken    forest,    we 

reached  the  camp   shortly  before   noon.     The 

mode  of  living,  ihe   methods  of  work  among 

the     lumbermen,     and     the 

solitude  and  intetise  stillness 

of  winter  in   the  forest    were 

all  new  to  me,  and  with  keen 

enjoyment  I  viewed  the  sur- 
roundings in  and   about  the 

camp.     Some  lime  was  spent 

pleasantly  among  the  "  chop- 
pers," watching  the  giants  of 

the    forest    falling,    and    the 

short  winter  day  was  waning 

when  we  began  our  prepaia- 

lions  for  the  return  drive. 
I   noticed  as  we  drove  oft' 

that  Kendrick  east  many  an 

anxious  glance  upward  at  tlie 

lowering     sky,     which     pre- 
sented   that     peculiar    grey 

aspect,    unbroken     by    a 

cloud    of   lighter    hue,    that 

usuaHy  precedes  a  snow-storm 

of    unusual    severity  ;    and, 

sure  enough,  a  few  feathery       /-rw.*!        ,*c.t  ii»:»««cK 


a:s. 


we  had  counted  on  reaching 
the  village  before  the  night 
was  far  advanced. 

"  ]  don't  quite  like  the 
appearance  of  that  sky,"  mut- 
i-,Ted  Kendrick,  as  we  went 
spinning  alon^.  the  jingling 
of  our  sleigh  bells  sounding 
merrily  in  the  frosty  air. 
■'  1  am  sorr)'  we  delayed  so 
long  at  the  camp.  1  don't 
l;ke  cro^ssing  that  wiJe  bay 
.  Tier  datk,  and  in  such  a 
■[yrm  as  I  fear  is  cjmtng." 

"  Is  there  any  danger  of 
•  lur  driving  off  the  edge  of  the 
lee  into  open  water?''  tasked, 
anxiously. 

"It  is  not  that  1  fear," 
replied  my  companion, 
**  though  it  might  happen.  The  chief  danger 
lies  in  our  losing  the  track  when  on  thy  ice. 
You  can  well  understand 
that  in  a  dense  snow-storm  the 
beaten  track  soon  becomes 
filled  up  and  is  then  im- 
possible to  follow,  so  that 
we  might  wander  about  tor 
hours  on  the  ice  and  freeze 
to  death  at  last  in  the  drifts. 
It  will  soon  be  coming  down 
thick  and  fast  now  ;  however, 
it  will  not  be  dark  for  .some 
lime  yet,  though  you  can 
sec  by  that  crimson  glow  that 
the  sun  is  about  setting. 
And  we  are  getting  over  the 
^rijuud  at  a  rattling  pace." 

On  and  on  we  went 
through  the  dark  Canadian 
forest.  Now  our  way  led  over 
a  level  plain  or  twrren,  where 
ilie  snow  Uiy  thick  on  the 
ground  untrodden  by  the 
[Fk»(g.       foot  of  man.     The  ' 
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were  travelling  was  the  nnly  beaten  track,  and 
no  sound  broke  the  silence  but  the  jingling  of 
our  own  sleigh  bells  ;  next  came  a  dense  grove 
of  pine  and  fir  tiees,  on  the  branches  of  whieh 
(he  snow  sparkled  like  myriads  of  diamonds  in 
the  mystic  lights  and  shadows.  On  !  On  !  good 
horses  ;  we  are  raring  with  the  storm. 

Suddenly  we  emerged  from  the  level  plateau 
on  which  we  bad  been  travelling,  and  found 
ourselves  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  sloped  to 
the  river's  lank.  I  shall  never  forget  the  si:ene 
ihat  lay  before  us.  The  sun  was  just  setting, 
and  tinged  the  whole  sky  with  a  weird  crimson 
glow.  Far,  far  bttow,  and  with  the  deep  and 
frozen  river  betwt'on  us,  lay  the  little  village,  our 
desired  haven.  Snow  lay  over  land  and  water, 
the  intense  whiteness  broken  only  by  the  ever- 
green trees.  We  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  while 
wtirld,  that  was  for  the  moment  overspread  by  a 
ro.seale  glow,  whieh  faded  even  as  we  looked, 
and  the  shadows  be>;an  to  darken.  Already 
we  could  see  the  light.s  twitikling  in  the  distant 
windows,  but  the  setting  of  the  sun  seemed  lo 
he  the  signal  for  the  siorm  to  descend,  and  the 
faiit-falling  snow  soon  hid  all  things  from  our 
view. 

We  were  now  descending  the  declivity  that 

iped  gradually  to  the  river's  bank,  and  down 
which  our  horses  dashed  with  a  sp^ed  born  of 
their  impatience  for  home  and  their  comforiablc 
stable  Ilarkncs.s,  however,  had  quite  sutiled 
down  before  we  reached  the  river,  where  Jack 
carefully  guided  "  Dick  and  Jerry  "  among  the 
ridges  and  "  clampers''  that  intervened  between 
the  hank  and  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river. 
Our  trail  of  the  morning  was  still  visible  by  the 
light  of  uur  carriage  lan- 
terns, as  it  was  welt  bciUen, 
h.iving  been  used  by  the 
\illag(?rs  when  crossing 
from  the  other  side  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining 
firewood.  How  gladly  we 
would  have  wi-tcomed  ihi 
companionship  of  some 
iif  tht»sc  learns  now  ;  but 
tile  sturdy  woodmen  knew 
loo  w-.-M  the  perils  of  being 
belated  on  the  ice  oii  such 
a  night,  and  long  since 
they  were  :>afcly  across. 

'Iliicker  and  faster  the 
snow  came  down  ;  wilder 
and  louder  came  the  wind 
in  fitful  gusts,  roaring 
about  us.  For  some  lime 
all  went  well,  then  the 
plunijing  of  our  horses 
belraycd   that  something 


was  wrong,  and  the  awful  fact  suddenly 
dawned  upon  us  thai  we  had  lost  the  track, 
and  were  driving  at  random  over  the  ice,  ilie 
snow  and  intense  darkness  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  our  eyes  tu  pierce  many  feet  away. 
\\'e  would  willingly  have  returned  to  the  shore 
we  had  lefi,  but  iliat  was  now  im[K>ssible.  We 
could  not  tell  the  e\ael  location  of  any  point, 
and  lo  turn  in  another  dia-ction  was  to  increase 
the  risk  of  driving  over  ihe  edge  of  the  ice  to  a 
watery  grave.  Time  thai  seemed  lo  us  hours 
[jassed,  and  with  scarcely  a  word  exchanged  we 
.siruggted  bravely  on  through  the  snow,  keeping 
ihe  heads  ol  our  hoises  turned  as  far  as  we 
could  judge  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
shore  -though  we  knew  not  for  a  certainty 
which  was  north  or  south,  so  bewildered  had  we 
become.  Huge  drifts  were  piling  up  about  us, 
and  it  was  with  difticuUy  that  our  tired  horses 
struggled  through  ihem.  'Ihe  tem|)eraturc  had 
fallen  in  an  cxtraordinar)-  way,  and  the  cold  was 
keen  and  biting.  Even  if  we  did  not  run  into 
dang;r  through  getting  too  near  the  open  water, 
there  was  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to  death  if  we 
were  comiJctled  to  sjjcnd  the  night  on  the  ice. 
Minuter  dra;;ged  out  their  weary  length  into 
wlut  Siemed  hours  to  us  ;  and  now  a  feeling  of 
ilrowsiness  was  gradually  creeping  over  nte.  All 
the  sensations  of  falling  into  a.  deep  sleep 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  my  l)eing.  Then, 
as  in  a  dream,  I  saw  many  events  of  my  life 
passing  before  me.  But  a  rough  shake  from  my 
com|jariion  roused  me  frun)  my  dangerous 
kihargy.  "  Wake  up,  man,"  Ite  exclaimed. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  you  are  getting  benumbed 
by  thL'  cold,  and  to  f.dl  asleep  nveans  death? 


"wAicit  or,  UAH,    itv  luccuvtMUO." 


Rouse  yourself.  We  have  come  to  a  full  slop 
here,  jnd  may  as  well  let  the  hoistrs  lake  breath. 
\Vc  will  get  out  of  the  sleigh  and  exercise  a 
little." 

By  a  ureal  cfTorl  I  threw  off  the  nunibiug 
sensation  that  was  creeping  over  me,  and, 
thoroughly  frightened,  I  left  the  sleigh  and  tried 
to  restore  some  vit.iliiy  to  my  chilled  frnme. 
The  snow  was  not  descending  quite  so  thickly 
now,  but  the  wind  whirled  it  about  and  in  our 
faces,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
see  three  feet  away.  A  tremendous  snowdrift 
blocked  our  way.  So  deep  wa.s  ii  that  our 
horses  had  not  attempted  to  struggle  through, 
but,  exhausted  and  panting,  were  at  a  stand- 
still. Here  and  there  about  us  lay  patches 
of  the  ice  almost  bare  of  snow,  so  violent  was 
the  force  of  the  wind,  and  to  such  an  extent 
was  the  snow  whirled  about.  On  one  of  those 
clear  spaces  we  spent  some  minutes  exercising 
ourselves,  wanning  our  half-frozen  bodies  in 
this  way,  and  then  we  re-entered  the  sleigh. 
•'Now/'  said  Jack,  cheerily,  "1  am  going  to 
turn  off  to  the  right,  and  drive  along  parallel 
witli  tiiis  drift.     We  may  reach  some  land." 

Acting  on  this  impulse  he  turned  the  heads 
of  our  horses  offal  a  right  angle  to  the  direction 
in  which  we  had  been  driving,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded slowly.    Not  many  yards  were  traversed. 


arm,  "listen  now,  and  tell  me  if  you  hear  any- 
thing." 

In  the  temporary  lull  of  the  wind  that  followed, 
1  did  listen.  Never  was  mortal  ear  so  strained 
to  catch  a  sound  above  tlie  thunder  of  the 
storm.  I  was  rewarded  by  hearing  a  strange 
sound,  "Click,  clack,  click,  clack,"  several  times 
rc|)eated,  and  then  a  (Kiuse.  "  Click,  clack," 
again,  and  in  wonder  1  turned  to  my  com|)ariion. 

"  We  will  move  on  in  the  direction  of  that 
sound,"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully.  "  Come  on, 
Dick  and  Jerrj*.  You  may  yet  find  a  stable  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  old  fellows.'' 

With  hearts  beaiijig  with  renewed  hope,  wc 
urged  our  tired  horses  forward  once  more.  The 
sounds  became  more  and  more  audible.  Once 
more  we  heard  that  mysterious  "  Click,  clack," 
and  soon  dimly  througli  the  darkness  we  caught 
the  glimmer  of  a  light. 

•'Hurrah  I"  shouted  Jack.  "I  think  we  are 
off  the  shore  of  Eagle  Island,  near  the  head  of 
the  bay.  Old  Uavy  shall  give  us  sliclter  for  the 
niglil." 

Again  we  shouted  lustily,  and  .soon  an 
answering  cry  came  through  the  storm.  A  lighl 
apjKarcd  to  be  carried  about  from  place  to 
place ;  the  cry  was  repeated,  and  again  we 
answereil.  The  light  w-as  now  advancing 
towards  us,  and  in  a  ver*  few  minutes  the  tail 
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however,  before  another  drilt  rose  before  us  like 
a  wall,  and  almost  iti  despair  we  again  halted 
and  sal  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  save  for 
the  roaring  of  the  wind.  Suddenly  I  noticed 
my  coni|»anion  surt  and  bend  fnrward  as  if  in 
the  attitude  of  listening. 

"  Harry ! "   lie  exclain^ed,  as  he  caught  my 

Vol.  ii.  -  eo. 


form  of  a  man  came  out  of  the  darkness  and 
stood  beside  us;  and  "Old  I>avy"  it  really 
proved  to  be.  Eagle  IsLind  was  the  summer 
home  of  a  gentleman  from  the  neighbouring 
city,  and  in  winter  the  place  was  cared  for  by 
l>a%7  Blake  and  his  son. 

Explanations  were  quickty  nude,  and  under 
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ihe  guidance  of  the  old  man  wt  lost  no  time  in 
leading  our  horses  round  to  the  landing-place, 
and  up  on  Urra  firma  once  more.  We  were 
soon  seated  before  a  great  wood  fire  that 
crackled  nnd  roared  up  the  wide  chimney  of 
Davy's  apartments,  wlien  we  discovered  that 
what  had  seemed  almost  an  eternity  to  us  on 
the  ice  was  tn  reality  only  between  four  and  five 
hours,  it  being  now  but  ten  o'clock.  Our  tired 
horses  were  comfortably  hou-sed  and  fed,  and 
while  partaking  of  a  much-needed  supper, 
quickly  prejKired  by  our  rouj^h  but  kindly  hosts, 
«c  inquired  what  the  noise  had  bten  that 
proved  our  salvation.  They  informed  us  that 
they  had  been  away  for  the  day,  and  returning 
long  after  dark,  they  found  they  had  not  enough 
logs  for  the  fire,  so  Davy  junior  wended  his  way 
to  the  woodshed  to  chop  some  wood  by  the 
light  of  his  lantern,  and  the  sound  of  his  axe  it 


was  that  fell  so  gratelully  on  our  tars.  Under 
Providence,  we  owed  our  escape  from  a  terrible 
death  to  l)avy's  desire  for  a  good  fire  that 
stormy  winter  night. 

The  following  morning  dawned  bright  and 
clear,  but  snow,  snow,  lay  everywhere  deep  on 
the  ground.  After  a  substantial  ba-akfast, 
and  liberally  rewarding  our  kindly  hosts,  we  set 
out  for  home.  Once  more  on  the  surface 
of  the  river  our  way  was  difficult  of  progress 
through  the  unbroken  snow,  but  on  reaching 
the  mainland  %\\i  suon  fell  into  the  high 
road,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  relieved  the 
anxiety  of  our  friends  by  our  appearance  at 
the  village. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  but  my 
nitniory  often  travels  backward  to  that  wild 
night  on  the  ice,  and  our  merciful  deliverance 
from  death. 


\\.—The  Llnguln. 

Rv  T.iP.UT.Coi..  Andrkw  Hagoarp,  D.S.O. 
This  distinguished  officer  tells  all  about  an  exciting  hunt  after  an  extraordinary  monster. 


It  njay  probably  interest  some  readers  who 
nave  never  yet  heard  of  the  brute,  to  Icam 
that  there  is  still  existing  in  the  Island  of 
Java  an  animal— or,  mther,  a  reptile — which 
seems  to  be  the  missinu  link  between  the 
ichthyosauri  of  pre 
historic  days  and  tht- 
welt-known  saurians  of 
present  times.  This 
animal  is,  it  appea^^. 
known  to  the  natives  by 
the  nrime  of  "llnguin"'; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  friend,  Haron  Alfons 
Pea-ira,  Consul-Gcnerol 
of  Austria-Huni^ary  in 
Tunis,  I  propose  to 
narrate  how  he  was 
some  years  ago  fortunate 
enough  to  shoot  one  of 
these  strange  monsters. 

The  Uaron  is  jxiriicu 
larly  anxious  that  I 
.should  put  the  circuni 
stances  on  record,  as  hi- 
Iws  always  found  when 
he  ha.s  recounted  the 
existence  of  and  destruc- 
tion by  him  of  one  ol 
the  brutes,  that  it  has 
been  treated  as  a  mere 
traveller's  tale.  More 
ovtr,   during    the    years 
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which  have  elapsed  since  he  shot  the  linguin, 
Baron  I'ereira  has  ne\'cr  seen  any  picture  or 
account  of  the  huge  reptile  in  any  Natural 
History  book,  except  a  representation  of  an  ich- 
thyosaurus;  ]ior  h.^s  he  seen  anything  approach- 
ing it  in  appearance  in 
any  zoological  cotlcclton 
that  he  has  ever  visited. 
Fortunately,  however,  the 
Baron  hasi  recently  re- 
ceived in  a  letter,  written 
to  Count  Mailath,  one  of 
his  friends  who  made 
inquiries  on  the  subject 
in  J.iva,  a  direct  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  experi- 
ences an  J  there  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  this 
strange  beast  in  the 
island. 

I  shall  now  try  to  giw 
Ihe  Baron's  ex|>erience» 
in  his  own  words,  but 
before  doing  so  mu* 
remark  that  he  has 
painted  for  nie  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  linguin 
being  attacked  by  the 
Javanese  native,  after  lie 
had  himself  wounded  il 
with  hi-s  riHe. 

liut  now  to  the  story. 


"  I  was,"  says  Baroii  Pereira,  "  one  morning 
in  February,  1S69,  travelling  in  a  large  Javanese 
tanoe  with  the  Assistant-Resideiil  Metman, 
himself  a  well-known  sportsman.  Dawn  had 
only  just  broken  when  we  found  ourst-lves  close 
to  ihc  mouth  of  the  Batavia  River.  At  this 
point  the  water  was  salt,  and  there  was  a  con- 
sidiTAble  swell  caused  by  the  waves  of  the  sea 
running  up  against  the  tide.  As  we  advanced 
tlitr  ruwcrs  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making 
headway  against  the  murning  breeze.  Suddenly 
there  was  enormous  excitement 
among  the  crew  of  Mahys  who 
manned  the  boat.  '  I.inguin  ! 
Linguin  ! '  I  heard  repeated  on 
all  sides.  *  Linguin  !  Linguin!' 
repealed  the  steersman  sitting 
ntxt  to  ine,  seizing  me  by  the 
aim  an  he  shouted,  and  pointing 
excitedly  towards  the  muddy 
shore,  along  which  we  were 
coasting  at  a  distance  of  about 
150  ml'lrt-j. 

"  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  barely 
light,  and  all  that  1  could  make 
out  was  the  long  and  dark  form 
of  some  brge  creature  lying  on 
the  mud.  I  seized  my  rifie,  not 
knowing  in  the  least  wliat  a 
linguin  might  be,  but  at  fnsl 
imagining  it  to  be  merely  a 
crocodile-  But  even  with  my 
rifle  in  hand  I  hesitated  to  shout, 
for  the  movement  of  the  boat. 
which  was  rolling,  made  any 
attempt  at  a  steady  aim  im- 
possible. However,  the  natives  "wij' 
with  nie  grew  impatient. 

*'*  linguin  I '  they  cried  again. 
•Shoot!  shoot!' 

*' Standing  up,  I  took  a  hasty 
aim  and  fired.  Instantly  there 
was  a  most  tremendous  commotion  in  the 
mud.  I  saw  a  huge  creature  whirling  round 
and  round  in  the  liquid  oo/e,  first  on  its  head 
and  then  on  its  tail— much  like  the  firework 
called  a  Catherine  wheel  —  while  liquid  mud 
was  lieing  srattered  about  in  all  directions. 
A  shout  of  triumph  ro.se  from  my  crew,  and 
the  steersman.  st:izing  a  murderous  •  looking 
Malay  scimitar,  instantly  plunged  overboard 
to  wage  mortal  combat  with  the  disabled 
monster.  He  swam  to  shore,  and  Iwldly  enter- 
ing the  mud,  which  was  more  than  up  to  his 
knees,  alMcked  the  enormous  bnite. 

'*  As  we  ad%anced  quite  close  to  the  mud,  1 
was  now  able  to  see  that  the  animal  appeared 
to  be  half  crocodile  and  half  snake.  It  had 
the  body  of  the  former  and  the  neck  and  head 


of  the  latter.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Malay, 
it  ceased  its  wheel-like  whirlings  round  and 
round  on  its  tail,  and  repeatedly  struck 
out  at  its  new  enemy  with  its  head,  trying 
to  seize  him  with  its  fangs.  But  every  lime 
the  linguin  darted  forward  its  powerful  head 
and  neck,  the  native  struck  out  with  his 
sword,  ench  lime  inflicting  a  wound  and  saving 
himsflf  from  injury.  .At  length  a  final  blow 
struck  the  furious  snakc-erocodile  fairly  on  the 
neck,  and  it  fell  dead.     With  great  difficulty  the 
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orave  fellow  towed  tl  by  the  tail  through 
mud   into    the    water   and    brought   it    out    to 
the  canoe,  when,  with  a  good  deal   of  trouble, 
we  got  it  aboard.     It  was  so  heavy  that  it  nearly  i 
bore  down  under  water  the  gunwale  of  the  boat] 
on  the  side  where  we  placed  it. 

"Its  length  was  between  yft.  and  loft  This' 
1  know  from  the  fact  that  the  body  alone  rested 
on  at  least  two  thwarts  of  the  boat.  The  long^^— 
flexible  neck  and  head  fell  upon  the  bottom  aff^M 
the  craft.  They  were  much  cut  about  from  the 
blows  of  the  sword  ;  but  a  peculiarity  that  I 
noticed  was  tlwt,  although  where  cut  in  deep 
gashes  the  llesh  exposed  was  all  white,  like  the 
flesh  of  a  fish,  there  was  no  blood  flowing  from 
any  of  the  wounds.  In  addition  to  the  cuts 
upon    the  neck,   the   Malay  had    also   nearly 


severed  one  of  llic  fore -paws  of  the  wi*ird 
creature.  It  was  in  consequence  alnnut  too 
much  destroyed  for  pieservalioii. 

"  However,  I  insisted  upon  the  men's  carrying 
tlic  carcass  along  with  us  uniil  mid-day,  after  we 
had  disembarked  ;  Iml  at  length,  chiefly  owing 


lit— Shot  Through  the  Head  with  a  Ramrod. 

Rv    Al.tKKti    CKAItlKKF.    ANt>    Sa.MV-'K.I,    JkI'SON. 

The  remarkable  itory  of  a  Lincolnshire  boy  who  wa&  shot  through  the  head  with  an  iron 
ramrod,  and  still  lives  to  tell  the  tale. 


Shot  through  the  head  with  a  ramrod, 
and  still  ahve  I  Surely  such  a  thin^  is  beyund 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  belongs  more 
to  the  region  of  fiction  than  of  fact.  The 
circumstance,  however,  has  hajipened,  and 
widiin  as  recent  a  time  as  the  summer  of  iSy8, 
and  no  farther  distance  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  office  of  The  Wide  World  Ma«;azinl. 
^V'hen  the  bare  announcement  was  made  tltat 
such  an  occrurrejice  had  hapjiened,  it  was 
received  by  the  public  with  incredulity,  and 
by  Che  medical  world— despite  its  many  great 


achievements— with  scepticism.  But  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  has  been  aulhenliculed  in  every 
detail — and  the  central  figure  of  which  lives  in 
good  health  and  strength —shows  that  mortal 
man  may  receive  even  a  rod  of  iron  through 
his  head  and  still  sumve. 

The  time  was  the  approach  of  hanest,  and 
ihe  place  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
"  ancient  and  Dutch  like  town  of  Spalding," 
known  locally  as  the  "  Metropoha  of  the  Fens," 
owing  to  its  being  .situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Fen  countr).     With  the  ripening  of  the 
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the  fariners  were  alerl  as  tu  tho  ravages  of  the 
sparrow  and  other  birds,  and  boys  were  being 
employed  equipped  with  clappers  and  firearms 
of  ancient  type  lo  fiEghle]!  or  scare  away — as 
thcry  put  it  ill  the  Fens — the  winged  intruders. 

(Jn  Wednesday,  July  20th,  Arthur  Doades,  a 
robust  country  lad  of  fifteen  years,  was  thus 
cngagtd.  He  was  working  on  a  farm  at  Spald- 
ing Miirsh,  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Matthews 
Proctor,  of  Wykehain,  Spalding,  a  gentleman 


remarkable  accident  — and   one  of   the  most 
extraordinary  on  record  -  took  place. 

With  the  butt  end  of  the  weapon  on  the  grotind, 
he  was  ramming  down  a  charge  of  powder,  using 
for  the  purpose  a  long  iron  ramrod  ;  he  bent  his 
head  over  the  muzzle,  and  was  vigorously  ram- 
ming down  the  charge.  W  iih  each  effort  of  his 
right  hand,  his  hca<l  was  brought  into  close 
proximity  with  the  mouth  of  the  gun.  Suddenly 
a  loud  explosion  took  place,  which  echoed  round 
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(SliowiojC  iht  pUi:c  ill  hifc  foicbeatl  where  ih«  itt.  6ilk  TlBMOd  Willi  in  and  ibc  M>i>l  in  Ilia  >kull  whc(«  it 


who  has  prominently  figured  in  public  lift-  in 
the  district,  and  who  is  the  Lincolnshire  agent 
of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Court.  The 
boy  had  been  provided  by  his  master  with  an 
old  muzzle-loading  gun— a  photograph  of  which 
idfnlic.1l  weapon  has  been  sjiecially  taken  for 
this  article — and  a  supply  of  jiowdcr  and  GXps, 
but  no  other  aniniiiiidion.  Contented  with  his 
task,  and  after  merrily  blazing  away  at  the  birds 
which  were  after  his  master's  (K-as,  the  boy  was 
again  pro(»;eding  to  reload   the  gun,  when  a 


the  fields,  and  startlt.'cl  the  labourers  quietly  at 
work  on  the  farm,  and  also  disconcerted  the 
birds  in  no  small  measure.  The  ramrod,  which 
immediately  before  had  been  grasped  in  the 
hoy's  hand,  shot  otil  of  the  mouth  of  the  gun 
like  a  rocket,  struck  Doades  just  above  the  left 
eye,  passed  clean  through  his  forehead,  and  out 
at  the  top  of  his  head,  carrying  away  the  lad's 
cap,  and  then  continuing  its  Hight  over  the  field 
of  peas  for  some  distance. 
The  iron  rod  whicli   thus  made  a  passase 


rijjhl  through  ihe  boy's  head  was  no  less  than 
a^ft.  in  lcngt)i.  It  caused  a  wound  of  a 
frightful  character,  the  butt  end  increasing  the 
teniblt;  nature  of  thu  injury  inflicted.  Tlic 
youth  was  hurled  lo  the  j^round,  but,  strange  to 
say,  despite  the  injury  to  the  brain  caused  by 
the  passage  of  thu  ramrnd,  ho  did  not  iinmc- 
dialcly  become  unconscious.  With  assistance, 
which  proniplly  arrived,  he  was  even  able  lo 
walk  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  to  the  farm 
premises— another  all  but  incredible  feature  of 
this  altogether  remarkable  case  I  At  the  farm 
a.  conveyance  was  speedily  secured,  and  young 
Doades  was  driven  with  all  speed  to  the  Johnson 
Hospital  at  Spaldiny,  an  institution  founded  by 
former  benevolent  inhabitants. 

No  one  imagined  that,  with  such  terrible 
injuries,  the  boy  could  have  survived  for  many 
minutes.  The  medical  examination  conducted 
at  the  hospital  showed  a  hole  in  the  forehead, 
extending  to  the  top  of  the  skull  and  going 
through  a  portion  of  the  br;iin.  the  ramrod  in 
its  passage  also  having  removed. a  considerable 


remarkable  which  she  had  ever  known,  the  lad's 
escajje  from  death  being  descrilicd  as  little  short 
of  a  miracle.  The  wound  had  caused  great 
interference  with  the  brain— part,  in  fact,  being 
carried  away.  At  the  hospital,  Doades  not  only 
recovered,  ^ut  grnv  fat.  \\'hen  he  entered  he 
weighed  Hst.  9l4lb. ;  when  convalescent,  he 
turned  ihc  scale  at  i  ist.  6'.vlb.  — not  an  insigni- 
ficant weigtii  for  a  lad  of  fifteen. 

Daides  himself  remembers  more  of  his  re- 
markable experience  than  one  would  cxpecL 
Interviewed  nt  the  hospital,  in  the  early  days  of 
November,  stiortly  before  his  discharge,  he 
seemed  happy  and  cheerful,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  give  an  account— so  far  as  he  recollccttHl — 
of  what  took  place  on  the  eventful  day  in  July 
when  he  made  his  extraordinary  acquaintance 
with  the  gun  and  the  ramrod.  His  memory 
seemed  quite  clear  as  to  what  transpired  up  to 
the  actual  explosion,  and  he  had  a  f:unt  recol- 
lection of  immediately  suhseijueni  events.  He 
told  how  he  was  at  the  farm  scaring  birds  with 
his  '•  old  muz/le-Ioader,"  how  he  was  ramming 
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quantity  of  bmin  matter.  The  hospital  authori- 
ties, inetuding  the  whole  of  the  medical  staff, 
regarded  the  case  as  hopeless.  The  story  told 
by  the  matron  of  that  institution  was  that  tlic 
boy  wa:i  unconscious  when  ndniitted,  that  for 
over  a  week  he  rambled  in  his  speech,  and  was 
not  himself,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
gradually  improved,  till  hopes  were  entertainetl 
that,  despite  his  terrible  experience,  a  partial 
recovery  n>ighl  yet  be  possible,  although  it 
would  be  apparently  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  a  bar  of  iron  being  driven  through  the  head 
and  the  victim  living  to  tdl  the  tale. 

'I'hese  hopes  were  more  than  realized.  Under 
Ihe  care  and  skilful  ireatnient  of  Dr.  tlilbert 
1  jcy  Harriet  and  the  hospit.Tl  staff,  the  hoy-  to 
the  astonishment  of  everyone— got  better.  In 
the  early  part  of  November  he  was  quite  con- 
valescent, and,  after  a  slay  at  the  hospital  for 
fifteen  weeks  as  a  free  patient,  he  was  in  a  con 
dition  to  be  discharged  as  cured.  1*he  matron, 
seen  at  the  hus|)itat  during  the  boy's  convales- 
cence, described  his  nnnd  as  being  perfectly 
natural.     She  regarded  the  case  as  Ihe  most 


dawn  the  charge  of  powder— he  asserted  there 
was  notliing  more— using  considerable  force. 
-Suiting  the  action  to  the  %vord,  Doades  explained 
ihe  manner  in  wliicli  this  ^vas  licing  done,  ard 
tlie  position  he  had  assumed.  With  the  gun  in 
his  left  hand,  and  the  barrel  jwinting  towards 
his  forehead,  he  was  pounding  away  with  the 
ramrod,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  this  oiJeration  in  full  swing,  off  went  the 
gun.  He  distinctly  remembered  the  explosion, 
and  then,  strange  to  relate,  despite  the  terrible 
shock  and  injury  lo  the  brain,  he  had  a  hazy 
recollection  of  what  transpired  but  a  few  minutes 
later.  He  even  recalled  how  that  lie  heard 
voices  of  men  approaching  (his  brother  and 
a  companion  came  to  the  spot),  and  he  could 
repeat  a  slight  portion  of  the  conversation  which 
then  ensued.  He  related  how  he  was  helped 
up  from  the  silting  posture  in  which  he  was 
found,  and  how,  with  his  rescuers  on  either  side, 
he  walked  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  lo 
the  farm  premises,  which  he  had  but  a  short 
lime  before  quitted  strong  buth  in  mind  and 
body. 
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Such  was  the  boy's  statement,  and,  when 
surjwisL'  WHS  cxprcsst'd  that  he  should  remember 
so  much  under  sucli  umisua!  circumstances,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  his  next  recollection  was  a 
f.iint  one  of  the  outside  of  ihe  hospital,  of  ''  the 
old  brown  marc"  which  he  knew  so  well,  and 
which  liad  brought  him  from  the  farm,  and, 
finally,  of  his  being  carried  up  a  flight  of  steps 
into  thp  hn.^pital  ward.  All  this,  too,  after  the 
fearful  injuries  received. 

IJefore  the  boy  left  the  hospital,  the  portrait 
which  accompanies  this  narrative  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Soulhwcll.  of  Spalding,  a  well  known 
local  amateur  photographer.  'I'he  photograph 
clearly  shows  the  remarkable  character  of  the 
accident.  The  wound  on  tlie  forehead,  where 
the  ramrod  cnterctl,  alilioiigh  then  healed, 
appears  quite  perceptible  ;  and  in  order  to  show 
the  hole  in  the  skull,  where  the  rod  came  out,  a 
portion  of  the  top  of  the  head  had  been  shaved 
round  the  spot.  The  cap  and  ramrod,  which 
are  also  clearly  shown  in  the  phocograph.  arc  in 
the  relative  positions  in  which  they  were  found 
after  the  accident,  lying  in  the  field  of  peus. 

Hut,  it  will  be  asked,  why  did  the  gun  go  off? 
An  answer  which  has  been  given — although 
other  explanations  may  suyjjest  them.selvcs— is 
that  the  youthful  l)irdscarer  had,  unfortunately, 
befure  ramming  down  his  chaise  of  po«di;r, 
first  placed  the  cap  on  the  nipple,  with   the 


result  that  the  vibration  of  the  ramming  process 
caused  ihe  hammer  in  fall  and  the  gun  to 
explode.  Some  colour  is  given  to  this  opinion 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
some  of  the  lad's  companions  had  foolishly 
recommended  him  to  adopt  this  course. 

The  medical  world  were  at  first  by  no  means 
inr:lined  to  believe  the  reports  circulated  of  the 
remarkable  accident—.nnd  still  more  remarkable 
recovery.  The  hospital  authorities  and  those 
conversant  with  the  circumstances  were  quite 
satisfied,  after  the  fullest  invesligadon,  that  the 
facts  were  as  stated.  Many  inquiries  from 
persons  of  standing  in  the  medical  profession 
were  received  at  the  hospital,  and  surgeons  of 
the  highest  reputation  have  been  down  person- 
ally to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  after 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  boy  himself, 
have  gone  att*ay  fully  convinced. 

The  boy  Doades,  who  reached  his  sixteenth 
birthday  on  the  i^th  of  January,  1899,  has  since 
he  was  eight  years  old  been  accustomed  to  work 
in  the  fields.  He  is  the  .son  of  Samuel  fJoades, 
a  respectable  working  man,  who  Hves  on  the 
Holbt.-ach  Road,  at  Spalding,  and  who,  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Proctor,  of  Wykehum.  The  boy 
has  an  exceptionally  robust  constitution,  and  it 
is  to  this  fact  that  his  remarkable  recovery  is  in 
great  pari  attributed. 


IV. — Through  Twenty  Miles  of  Maefstrom. 


How   a  Canadian  explorer 

In  the  snnmier  of  1896 
I  was  engaged  in  thoroughly 
exploring  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  British  Columbia, 
in  an  effort  to  gain  some 
ethnological  facts  concern- 
ing the  strange  and  abori- 
ginal Indian  races  said  10 
inhabit  this  practically  un- 
known region-  1  had  left 
Fort  St.  Jolin  on  the  PeacL- 
River  early  iii  Ajnil,  arn-t 
by  the  ist  of  July  had 
passed  over  the  country  to 
the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains, and  had  reached 
the  headwaters  of  the  Sta- 
chine  River,  which  stream 
]  had  determined  on  follow- 
ing south-west  to  the  Pacifn: 
Ocean.  NotwithstandiiVf^ 
the  reports  that  had  been 
received  of  the   ungovcm- 


By  William  Jameson  Reid. 

was   chased    by    Indiane    and   effected 

unlooked-for  manner. 


his  cicap«  in  a  fearful  end 


able  hostility  of  the  Indians 
in  this  country,  I  had  as 
yet  escaped  this  menace  by 
avoiding  all  save  the  smaller 
villages  and  settlements, 
where  the  sight  of  my 
wea[jans  and  the  strength 
of  my  force  created  a  suffi- 
ciently wholesome  impres- 
sion to  ward  off  these 
undesimble  concomitants 
of  travel. 

It  was  not  until  I  had 
reached  the  country  among 
the  head-waters  of  the 
Stachine  that  my  troubles 
began  in  earnest.  My 
native  guides  and  escort 
had  deserted  me  one  by 
one  until  at  last  I  only  kid 
two  men  with  me  —  an 
Indian  and  a  half-breed. 
'l*he  Indian  was  a  splcndtd 
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cinoe-man  and  voyageur,  but  it  did  not  take 

long  to  confirm  my  first  suspicionii  that  the  lialf- 
bu-cd  was  a  most  arrant  knave  and  coward, 
much  worse  th.in  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  possitilc  in  spite  of  his  many  ilclinquencies 
to  turn  him  adrift  in  a  wild  and  strange  country. 
A^'ilh  thc&c  two  coiiipftnions  I  pluiij^ed  recklessly 
onw.nrd,  hopinj:  a-^ainst  fate  that  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  Koit  Marmiton  hcforc  our  weak- 
ness should  be  known  and  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  Untie  to  fierce  and  vindictive 
enemies,  who  would  have  had  htile  or  no  com 
punciion  in  allarking  and  murdering  us  for  no 
greater  reason  than  the  posse-ssjon  of  our 
belongings.  Al  the  end  of  another  week 
seemingly  the  hardest  part  of  the  journey  had 
been  gone  over,  and  we  had  safely  reached  the 
north  fork  of  the  Stachine. 

We  had  encamped,  as  was  our  usual  cuiitom, 
as  the  sun  went  down,  in  the  lee  of  a  small  cliff 
thai  jutted  over  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
During  the  last  two  days  we  had  not  seen  any 
sigtis  of  Iniin^n  habitation  In  the  country,  and, 
convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
hostile  attack,  we  had  lighted  a  fire  preparatory 
to  cooking  our  evening  ment,  wht'iv  our  felicity 
was  rudely  iiilerrupted  by  several  wild  calls  from 
u  neighbouring  hill,  repeated  In  rapid  succession. 
Instantly  the  fire  was  put  out,  and,  listening 
with  sliaitied  ears,  similar  wild  sliouts  could 
he  heard  coming  from  neighbouring  heights, 
doubtless  answers  to  the  first  challenge.  A 
minute  more,  and  above  our  heads  whistled  the 
purring  "  ping  "  of  a  bullet,  and  then  a  clinking 
thud  and  a  shrill  whistle  as  it  harmlessly  glanced 
from  the  roi.l;  above  our  position.  I  looked  at 
iny  conijianion-s.  n(;nazee,  my  Indian  guide, 
was  crouched  stealthily  on  the  ground,  with  rifie 
in  hand,  and  every  tnusi'le  in  hts  body  a  quiver 
as  he  Ustc  ed  with  an  almost  tigerish  gleam  In 
his  eyes  for  some  further  .signal  of  the  approach 
of  onr  bidden  foes.  The  lulf-breed,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  literally  frightened  out  of  his  wiLs, 
and  stood  tremblitig  and  quaking  with  fear  and 
mumbling  pniyers  under  his  breath,  convinced 
that  his  latit  hour  had  surely  come,  until  I 
awakened  him  from  his  siu|K3r  by  placing  a  gun 
in  his  hands  and  ordering  him  to  guard  a 
narrow  opening  on  the  right  of  the  rllff,  which 
conunanded  the  oi)en  expanse  around  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

Clambering  up  the  sleep  face  of  rock,  I  was 
able  to  see  dimly-moving  forms  on  the  edge 
of  the  dark  line  of  forest,  while  ever  and  anon 
a  bullet  whistled  harmlessly  over  our  heads. 
Several  hours  passed  in  this  manner,  when  we 
rightly  concluded  that  our  enemies  did  not  wish 
to  venture  nn  alL'ick  in  the  darkness,  fearing  th;tt 
a  number  al  least  must  be  killed  or  wounded  In 


the  assault  before  our  position  could  be  taken, 
but  were  wailing  fur  day  to  break,  when  they 
might  pick  us  off  with  ease  front  the  high  hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  where  we  were 
soon  apprised  another  large  Ijody  had  gathered, 
by  their  constant  challenges  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

It  was  no  time  fur  hesilaliun.  It  we  remained 
In  our  present  exposed  position  we  must  Inevit- 
ably b::  shot  down  like  rats  in  a  trap,  without 
being  able  to  mike  resistance.  It  was  futile  tu 
think  of  escaping  by  land,  while  our  single 
canoe,  from  its  long  journey  overland,  leaked 
al  every  pore ;  yei  it  was  only  by  following  the 
river  that  wc  cuuUl  hope  to  escape.  Ix'aving 
the  Indiati  to  gu:ird  against  a  change  in  the 
plans  of  our  assailants  and  a  sudden  attack,  I 
called  the  shivering  half  breed  from  his  lonely 
vigil  tu  assist  me  in  repairing,  as  best  wc  could, 
the  cracks  in  our  frail  craft.  Kubbing  it 
thoroughly  all  over  with  what  oil  was  left,  1  took 
all  the  gum  and  bakim  in  the  |>acks,  and  with 
It  placed  the  bacon,  some  fifteen  pounds  at 
least,  and  balfa-do^en  candles  into  the  pot. 
'J"he  whole  mixture  was  then  ready,  and  the 
fire  was  once  more  lighted.  Our  enemies,  who 
for  some  lime  (Mist  had  been  comparatively 
silent,  seeing  that  wc  were  concerned  in  some 
preparation,  again  turned  their  guns  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire,  while  we  discreetly  retired 
lu  a  more  sheltered  position.  I-'rom  our  posi- 
tion we  could  hear  the  slugs  ns  they  whistled 
uncomfortably  by  and  struck  with  a  metallic 
ring  against  the  iron  i>ul  or  knocked  showers  of 
>parks  from  the  fire. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  lull  in  ihelr  firing,  we 
M;i/.cd  ihe  pot  from  off  the  fire,  and  while  the 
niixture  was  still  boiling  hot,  daubed  the  outside 
of  the  bi>at  with  ii  from  stem  to  stern,  which, 
while  it  did  not  completely  cnulk  the  cracks,  al 
least  gave  evidence  that  it  might  hold  until  we 
had  been  able  to  distance  our  enemies.  By  llic 
time  these  preparations  had  been  completed  the 
east  began  to  take  on  ;i  rosy  tinge,  veiling  the 
surrounding  land.scape  with  an  uncertain  light, 
while  a  raw,  penetrating  vajxiur  hung  over  the 
river  completely  obscuring  ovr  surroundings. 
'I'here  could  be  no  mistaking  this  fortunate  dis 
pensation  of  Providence  ;  so,  quietly  pushing 
the  canoe  from  the  bank,  the  load  was  adjusted, 
and  quietly  we  took  our  positions,  Denazee  in 
the  bow  as  steersman,  and  recognising  ihc 
absolute  terror  of  the  half-breed,  I  seized  the 
stern  paddle  myself. 

We  had  not  been  a  moment  too  soon,  for  we 
had  scarcely  reached  a  point  in  mid-slream  when 
through  a  lifting  of  the  fog  we  could  see  our 
H.ivage  foes  clambering  down  the  face  of  ihc 
rocks  towards  our  night's  encampment.     All  wn'^ 


silent  for  a  minute,  when  a  series  of  prolonged 
warning  sitpwis  burst  on  the  nir,  to  be  nnswcri-d 
from  tht;  opposite  short' ;  and  iht-n,  crouching 
low  in  the  canoe,  wc  were  trt-aicd  to  the 
unwelcome  sensation  of  murderous  slugs  flying 
over  our  heads,  A  sudden  ejacul<ition  from  ihe 
Indian  mused  nif  m  look  in  his  direeTiion ;  and 
thcrii  silent   and  moiiunless  as  a  carved  statue. 


npart,  throufjh  which  the  seething  waters  tumbled 
and  boiled  as  in  a  mill-race.  I.ike  an  arrow 
our  Intle  ban  shot  through  the  gloomy  portals, 
frowning  on  either  hand,  darting  this  way  and 
that,  dipping  and  dancing  about  like  a  cork,  and 
donig  exactly  what  tlie  current  willed.  At  the 
ver)'  first  swirl,  1  made  a  discovery  that  gave 
nic  an  addilitmal  shiver.      The  canoe,  rudely 
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he  knelt  in  the  bow,  swinging  his  lung-bladed 
puddle  in  heavy  sweepj,  while  a  tluii  stream  of 
blood  trickled  slowly  from  his  shoulder.  He 
had  been  siruck  by  one  of  the  flying  missiles, 
but  it  was  now  no  iiine  for  parley,  as  with  long, 
deep  strokes  we  pushed  the  caiioc  through  the 
swiftly  nishin^'  current. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  caich  a  jitimpse  of 
our  bic  assailants,  of  whom  by  thts  time  I  had 
calculated  wc  had  seen  the  last,  my  bloud  nearly 
I'roze  in  my  veins  with  terror,  when  I  saw  that 
they  had  likewise  launched  a  canoe,  manned  by 
four  stalwart  [uddiers,  and  were  striving  to 
overtake  us;  while  a  dusky  savage  in  the  bow 
had  been  placed  so  as  to  try  and  pick  us 
off.  1  spoke  to  Oena/ee,  and  for  one  brief 
moment  he  turned  his  head,  gave  vent  to  a 
guttural  grunt  of  surprise,  and  then  renewed  his 
paddling  with  redoubled  vigour,  until  we  were 
shooting  over  the  surface  of  the  rushing  current 
with  ihe  speed  of  a  well  aimed  projectile, 

So  intent  had  we  been  on  the  danger  from 
our  pursuers  that  wc  had  not  taken  notice  of  a 
new  and  mure  menacing  danger  ahead. 
For  fully  two  miles  we  had  been  dashing 
along  at  frightful  speed,  accelerated  by 
the  swiftness  of  the  current,  which  flowed 
in  a  markedly  perceptible  grade,  when 
the  banks  on  ciilier  side  seemed  suddenly  to 

converge  into  huge  cliffs   not  more  than  40fL 

Vci.  ii.— et. 


caulked,  was  lM.'ginning  lo  show.ujgns  of  distress, 
and  tiny  streams  of  water  were  pouring  thiough 
the  partly  re-opened  cracks.  Neither  would  it 
l)ear  much  longer,  so  It  seemed,  the  pressure 
from  the  |>addles,  which  were  now  used  merely 
to  guide  our  course  from  being  wrecked  on 
the  tmniberle.ss  jiigged  reefs  and  boulders 
projecting  above  the  seething  waters.  If 
the  water  pulled  one  way  and  the  paddles 
another  the  frail  thijig  srjuirmed  and  twisted  like 
a  snake  instead  of  obeying  the  steersman,  so 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  make  her  respond 
readily  or  effect  a  sharp  turn.  No  doubt 
iJenazee  discovered  this  as  soon  as  I  did,  but 
he  gave  no  hint  of  it,  as,  with  intent  face  and 
skilful  arm,  he  did  his  [wrt  of  the  work  to  per- 
fection, 'i'he  half  breed,  meanwhile,  lay  sobbing 
and  moaning  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  until  I 
aroused  him  to  action  by  sundry  kicks,  and 
impressed  on  bis  sadly  befuddled  and  dazed 
brain  the  necessity  of  unceasing  baling  to  keep 
us  from  foundering.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  relief 
to  find  that  even  with  his  hesitating  efforts  Ihe 
water  did  not  gain  on  us. 

What  sali&laclion  tuight  have  been  gained 
from  this  welcome  fact  was  dissipated  by  a  new 
and  more  portentous  danger.  From  the  slimy 
cliffs  rising  sheer  and  sniuoth  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  air  came  die  menacing  peal  of  angry 
shouts,  and  almost  immediately  we  were  running 
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the  gauntlet  of  a  shower  of  huge  boulders  from 
new  assailants  who  had  gathered  on  the  top  of 
the  cliffs.  We  did  not  dare  to  turn  round  to 
sec  if  lliose  in  the  pursuing  canoe  were  following, 
but  from  ih;  fact  that  for  several  minutes  we 
had  heard  nothing  from  their  direelion  we  con- 
cluded that  they  had  not  d.-iTed  to  enter  the 
canon  ;  nevertheless,  we  felt  that  our  doom  was 
sealed  by  the  force  which  they  liad  planted  on 
top  of  the  cliffs.  The  narrow  gorge  con- 
tracted still  more,  and  wc  had  now  come 
to  a  S[)Ot  where  whirlpool  followed  whirlpool 
in  fearfully  quick  succession,  and  we  no 
sooner  caught  our  breath  after  escaping  one 
tliaii  we  were  struggling  wildly  with  another. 
Our  frail  craft  ap|jeared  to  undulate  over  the 
froihing  waves  rather  than  to  cut  througlj  iheni, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  every  movement  of  the 
w.iter  might  be  felt  through  her  thin  skin. 
Suddenly  my  {inddle  was  wrenched  from  my 


arm,    and    again 
breath  we  waited 
dashing    against 


* 
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lunds  as  a  huge  boulder,  which  h.id  been  thrown 
fiom  above,  struck  it  but  a  few  inches  from  my 
hand.  Wc  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost,  and  the 
nioanings  of  ilic  h.-ilf  breed  were  pitiful  to  hear. 
He  had  been  struck  with  several  jagged  stones, 
and  his  arms  and  ithoutder  were  bathed  in  blood. 


Bui  yet  an  all-seeing  Providence  watched  over 
us,  and  somehow  we  struggled  on.  In  the  very 
thick  of  danger  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
wonderful  skill  of  the  Indian.  The  whole  course 
of  the  boat  now  de|X:nded  upon  liis  strong 
and  again,  as  with  bated 
the  end.  he  saved  u.s  from 
a  rock,  or  whirling  round 
broadside  to  the  current-  Extreme  as  was  our 
peri!,  it  had  a  wonderful  t'trill  and  excitement 
about  it  ;  our  speed  was  .something  terrific, 
enabling  us  to  catch  merely  a  glimpse  of  dark, 
gloomy  walls  shooting  by  in  a  fuint  shadow. 

For  mile  after  mile  we  were  tumbled  about, 
and  tossed  from  wave  to  wave,  over  wh!rl[^)ocl, 
rock,  and  rapid  like  a  chip  of  Ikirk.  At  times  a 
huge  wave,  curling  and  his.siiig,  would  lift  us 
clean  out  of  the  water  and  hurl  us  through  the 
air  for  Several  feet.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
seams,  from  these  severe  buffetings,  ojiened 
wider  and  wider  every  moment : 
and  although  both  the  half- 
breed  and  myself  crouched  low 
in  the  canoe  and  Imled  with 
that  des|}eration  l>on)  of  love 
of  life,  we  did  it  so  clumsily 
in  our  haste  that  time  and  time 
again  we  seemed  on  the  point 
i>f  upsetting  her.  We  had,  at 
iirast,  one  consolation.  The 
ceasing  of  attack  from  the 
cliffs  showed  tliJt  wc  liad  left 
behind  the  last  of  our  human 
enemies  :  bni  they  were  hardly 
less  formidable  ttian  ihc  hungry 
jaws  surging  up  to  sei/e  us  on 
every  side. 

In  this  m.inner,  one  hair- 
breadth escape  following 
another,  we  rushed  on  with 
the  speed  of  an  express  train  ; 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Indian,  who  was  crouching  in 
the  l>ow,  uttered  a  warning  shoui.  and,  glancing 
ahead,  my  heart  failed  me  altogether,  as  I  per- 
ceived the  immense  cliffs  closing  together  a: 
the  top,  and  forming  a  long  tunnel,  through 
which  a  rapid  ruslied  downward,  at  an  angle 
of  almost  ihiity  degrees.  Convinced  ihai 
our  last  hour  had  come,  1  breathed  an 
involuntary  prayer.  There  was  a  sullen  roar 
as  of  the  distant  booming  uf  guns  or  roaring  of 
thunder,  and  intense  darkness,  to  be  almost 
instantly  succeeded  by  light,  and  we  had  safely 
emerged  into  an  open  space  once  more.  Our 
position,  however,  was  but  little  improved,  for 
with  a  sudden  dive  that  made  my  heart  stand 
still,  we  again  plunged  into  a  seething  cauldron 
of  water^  when*  whirlpool  succeeded  whirlpool. 
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One  moment  it  seemed  as  if  our  coclcleshell 
was  drawn  irresistibly  downward  by  some  giant 
hand  ;  in  another  moment  we  would  be  blinded 
with  spray  as  we  soared  bodily  through  the  air. 
Sudilcnly  we  struck  in  the  centrr,  and,  in  spite 
of  i>ctiazee's  most  desperate  efforts,  the  mael- 
strom got  its  grip  upon  us,  and  round  and 
round  we  madly  whirled  until  we  were  almost 
blinded  with  diz/inei^s.     I'-ach  moment  seemed 


hack  as  if  angry  and  disappointed  at  their  dis- 
comfiture ;  and  wu  had  entered  a  comfiaratively 
smooth,  open  expanse  of  water.  With  tortured 
minds  and  bodies  we  drew  the  canoe  up  on  the 
bank,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  slept  on  the  hard 
sliale  beach  without  a  murmur,  until  the  dawn 
of  another  day  broke.  'I'licn  hastily  sitting  up, 
1  found  the  Indian  with  the  canoe  launched 
preparatory  to  the  continuing  of  the  .'ourncy. 


'  iKiuxu  AMD  n/UNU  ws  UAUt-v  wiimLau." 


as  if  it  would  be  the  last.  Our  flimsy  craft 
wriggled  and  wjuirmcd  liky  a  living  thing,  and 
at  every  turn  of  the  awful  circle  which  yawned 
to  engulf  us,  it  seemed  as  if  no  cfFoit  could 
prevent  our  being  drawn  under. 

I  had  given  up  all  hofie,  when  a  sudden 
rush  of  back-water  da.shed  through  the  tunnel, 
levelled  over  the  whirlpool  for  one  brief  minute, 
but  etiough  to  save  us,  and  ag.'^in  we  were 
rushing  madly  on.  ^Ve  Jooked  into  each 
other's  faces.  Could  it  be  that  we  had  entered 
some  awful  space  of  another  world  ;  would  this 
terrible  strain  never  come  to  an  end?  Such 
questions,  and  many  more,  flashed  through  our 
minds. 

Suddenly  the  Indian  gave  a  whoop  of  delight, 
a  thing  so  unusual,  that  I  involuntarily  looked 
up  from  my  crouching  position.  Thank  God, 
it  was  over !  'ihe  cliffs  once  more  twd  retired 
to  a  distance,  the  leaping,  hungry  waters  held 


Two  days  later  we  had  safely  arrived  at  Kort 
Marmiton,  where,  having  related  our  adventures, 
wc  were  at  first  received  with  incredulity,  and 
then  with  thai  prodigality  cMended  to  men  who 
have  risen  from  ihcir  graves.  From  the  com- 
mandant of  the  post  wti  learned  that  this  canon, 
appropriately  named  by  the  native*  "  The 
Devil's  Valley,"  w;is  over  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  that  but  once  before  in  all  the  nali^e 
history  had  it  been  [wsscd  in  safety,  when  a 
daring  canoeman,  who  hart  Ix-en  taunted  with 
his  inability  to  perform  the  feat,  had  gone  from 
one  end  to  another  in  nmch  less  tlian  half  an 
hour.  To  us  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  years  that 
wc  were  thus  constantly  battling  with  death; 
but  there  can  be  little  (ioubt  that  we  pa-iiscd 
through  with  as  great  rapidity  as  the  native. 
Almost  a  mile  a  minute  in  a  canoe— a  record 
which  I  believe  lias  never  been  equalled ;  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  never  surpassed. 
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HE  Cossacks  of  Eastern  Russia  are 
Ihc  proudest  and  mosl  inde[)cndent 
of  all  the  subjcL-ts  of  the  Cair. 
They  are  proud  btcause  they  have 
never  been  serfs  ;  they  are  indepen^ 
dent  beaiuse  they  are  the  princijnl  lireeders  of 
horses  For  ihe  Russian  iLnipire.  'I'liey  arc  a 
truculent,  warlike,  but  hospitable  ]K:oplc,  wlio 
serve  the  CJreat  While  C^ar  faithfully,  are  pro 
foundly  rL-ligious  arcordinjj  to  the  orthodox 
Cireck  faith,  and  are  reckoT\ed  lo  Iw  the  finest 
horsemen  in  a  country  where  nearly  everyliody 
[Kwscsses  a  horse  and  can  ride  to  perfection. 

In  the  district  of  Orenburg  the  Cossacks 
considerably  outnumber  the  Muscovite  people 
proper,  and  the  City  of  Orenburg  itself  is 
Koverncd  in  accordance  with  Cossack  laws. 
These  interesting  people  have  their  own  special 
festivals,  lo  which  sightseers  flock  from  various 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  these  festivals  is  the  semi-religious, 
seini-iniljtary  function  which  lakes  place  in  mid- 
winter, and  which  some  call  the  "  IJatile  of  the 
Snow  Mounlain."  We  are  able  in  this  little 
article  to  give  reprodtictions  of  a  remarkable  set 
of  snap-shot  phulographs,  which  represent  the 
various  phases  of  ihis  curious  festival. 

The  preparations  for  the  novel  race  and 
mimic  tattle  we  are  about  to  descril>e  extend 
over  a  long  period.  The  military  flos&acks  are 
drafted  into  Orenburg  from  surrounding  districts, 
and  on  thi.'  day  ap- 
puinled  the  city  is  quite 
ft  file.  Business  is 
altogether  suspended, 
troika  sledges  are  requi- 
sitioned on  all  hands— 
the  whole  populace,  in 
fact,  gives  Itself  over  to 
a  great  holiday,  and  is 
resolved  to  be  amused. 
For  many  days  pre- 
vious to  the  race  busy 
work  men  have  been 
erecting  on  a  huge  plain 
adjacent  to  the  city  two 
— and  sometimes  three 
— enormous  snuw- 
ntounds,  like  those 
seen  in  the  photographs 
that  illuslniie  our  article. 
Snow  is  plentiful  In  mid- 
winter,  but   many  tons 


of  it  arc  necessary  to  build  these  huge  mounds, 
which  are  close  upon  50ft.  in  height.  The 
erection  of  these  liills  is  superintended  by  the 
local  military  officials,  who  arc  the  jjromoters 
and  i%up|K)rters  of  the  fe-slivai,  so  that  the  whole 
affair  may  be  said  (o  be  under  official  super- 
vision. 

A  flag  is  planted  firmly  on  the  top  of  each 
snow  mound,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  photo,  on 
this  page  ;  and  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
contest,  now  to  l)C  described,  the  structures  arc 
pi^isoiully  inspected  by  the  Cossack  officers  in 
order  lo  see  that  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  day  opens  with  a  big  religious  cx-remony 
at  the  various  churrhea  in  the  ciiy,  which 
ceremony  is  attended  not  only  by  the  Irregular 
soldiers  themselves,  but  also  by  the  agricuhural 
C-ossack  population  for  miles  around.  The 
atmosphere  \s  generally  of  an  Arctic  character, 
and  it  is  a  sight  to  see  the  thousands  of  devout 
worshippers  standing,  Uireheaded.  in  that  biting 
c«>ld  before  the  edifice  of  their  faith. 

On  the  great  plain  (he  soldiers,  who  are  to 
coin[>ele  for  the  prizes  offered  for  those  who 
succeed  in  mounting  the  snow-hill  are 
assembled,  and  Ihey  arc  presently  inspected 
ofTiciolly  and  parad&J,  after  which  they, canter 
in  a  somewhat  solemn  manner  through  the 
town  towards  the  starting-point.  Arrived  there, 
they  are  drawn  up  in  two  big  divisions  and 
pre|K\ralions  made  for  the  start  of  a  race  which 
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lias  no  parallel,  probably,  in  the  world.  Girths 
are  tightened,  bits  adjusted,  and  two  long  lines 
of  horsemen  spread  themselves  over  the  siiow- 
clad  plain,  each  man  burning  to  be  off  Hark  ! 
a  gun  is  fired,  and  instantly  the  two  long  lines 
leap  into  hfe  ;  there  Is  a  sc-attcring  of  snow  from 
horses'  hoofs,  and  it  rises  in  a  j^rcal  while 
elouJ,  alniost  o  hi  iterating  the  riders.  There  is 
.1  fierce  howling  and  bellowing  and  cracking  of 
whips,  as,  like  a  torrent,  the  ina.ss  of  excited 
horsemen  surge  towards  the  snowy  goal. 

The  pace  is  terrific.  The  horses  converge  intu 
a  wedge-shaped  mass  ;  *-very  man  is  struggling 
to  get  through  :  the  (-'ossaek  riders,  wild-eyi-d 
and  franiic,  spare  neither  whip  tior  abjuration 
on  Ilieir  steeds.  Men  are  unseated  and  trampled 
beneath  seurrying  hoofs. 
No  one  cares.  Angry 
Cossacks  will  sometimes 
lash  each  other  with 
their  heavy  thongs,  h 
is  a  mad  scramble  from 
start  to  finish— a  frantic, 
flying  uprair,  on  the 
principle  of  ''  the  devil 
take  (he  hindmost." 

So  equal  in  calibre 
are  horses  and  riders 
that  it  is  some  tim-' 
before  the  mass  breaks 
up.  Gradually,  however. 
a  litlli:  knot  of  strong 
willed  men  discoime<:t 
tliemsehes  froin  the 
main  body,  and  these. 
consisting  probably  of 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
crack  riders,  race  on- 
wards like  the  wind. 
The  goal  is  now  in  ^'""^  <*\ 
sight,  and  is  surrounded 

by  thousands  of  spectators,  who,  on  the  appraich 
of  the  riders,  scatter  in  all  directions. 

The  foremost  Cossacks  dash  blindly  at  the 
mound  and  lea[>  or  fall  from  their  horses,  as 
shown  in  our  first  photograph,  There  i.s  no 
quarter;  it  is  every  man  for  himself,  and,  there- 
fore, some  hard  knocks  are  exchanged  as  tlie 
disinoujiied  men  commence  to  climb  the  ahnost 
perpendicular  face  of  the  big  snow-hill.  It  is  a 
mad,  dcsp.iiring  task,  nfibrding  boundless  mlrih 
to  the  spectators,  nho  are  hardly  less  e-xcited 
than  the  com[)eti:ors  (heniselves. 

For  over  thirty  feet  the  mound  rises  vertically, 
and  the  snow  is  frozen  hard  on  the  surface,  but 
is  soft  within.  Crevices  in  the  snuiv  form  slight 
hand  and  foot  holds,  but  it  frequently  happens 
that,  after  laboriously  climbing  half  wi\y  up,  some 
excited  Cossack  will  hang  on  to  a  treacherous 


bit,  which  gives  way,  and  down  he  goes  like  a 
miniature  avalanche,  carrying  with  him  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  of  those  who  have  been  toiling 
in  his  wake.  Dreadful  fights  ensue.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  the  misfortune  to  slip  down 
one's  self,  hut  to  be  toiling  upward  laljoriously 
and   successfully,  and  then  to  be  swept  down 

by  someone  else ! 

The  scramble  for  the  top  is  as  amusing  as  it 
is  excitii>g.  Our  second  photn.  shows  ilu 
arrival  of  two  Cossacks  at  the  flag-siaff  almost 
sirrultaneously ;  the  figure  on  the  left  hand 
hiring  that  of  the  one  who  actually  grasped  ih.- 
staff  first,  The  figure  on  the  right  is  that  of 
the  man  who  came  np  from  the  other  side.  an. I 
nearly   succetrded   In  winning,  as    the   aetiul 
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winner  almost  forgot  to  gra.sp  the  pole  in  the 
excitement  of  watching  a  fellow -competitor, 
who  had  raced  with  him  neck  and  neck,  and 
inch  by  inch,  apd  who  is  falling  head  over  heels 
on  the  top  of  a  dozttn  or  more  new  arrivals. 
The  falling  man  will  be  obscr\'ed  on  the  left 
hand,  not  very  far  from  the  top  of  the  mound. 

'I'he  third  photo,  shows  another  catastrophe, 
or  rather  two.  The  two  bottom  figures  on  the 
extreme  left-lwnd  side  are  coming  down  with  a 
teirific  rush,  after  baring  almost  reached  the 
sunnnit.  In  falling  they  narrowly  missed  the 
man  who  was  two-thiids  of  the  way  up  an  iheir 
right,  and  nearly  carried  away  the  earnest  com- 
petitor on  their  left,  who  has  got  the  slock  of 
ills  whip  firndy  embedded  in  the  snow,  nr.d 
whose  dogged  [x-rseverance  in  the  face  of  all 
drawbacks  would  surely  render  him  eligible  for 
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membership  .it  tlic  Alpiiii:  Club.  Ot)  llit:  left 
the  livo  iiiiiidi.'  iiicii  liavc  b1i|>[H:Ll  simuluncously, 
and  those  bc!oM'  are  getting  ou(  ol"  ihcir  way  as 
best  ihcy  can. 

In  the  next  pbolo.  is  t'.'picted  the  near  arrival 
of  ihe  third  m.nn.  In  the  precediiiL;  illustration 
he  was  .shown  oti  the  extreme  rrj^ht  h.iLid,  but 
by  crawhng  in  n  serpentine  fasli'ton  he  has 
niana}i;ed  lu  t-st:ipe  disaster,  and  now  success 
looks  pretty  certain,  'i'he  man  on  the  right- 
liund  side  has  not  made  much  headway,  and  has 
been  hotly  pursued  by  three  others,  one  of 
whom,  hawever,  cannot  be  seen,  since  he  has 
slipped  hopelessly,  leav- 
inif  but  a  cloud  of  snow 
to  mark  his  inglorious 
destvnt.  The  race  is 
no  longer  fast,  and 
frantic,  and  furious,  this 
stage  forming  a  strange 
and  striking  contrast 
to  the  whirlwind  gallop 
on  horseback.  The 
Cossack  on  the  left- 
hand  side  has  not  made 
in  uch  progress,  pro- 
lialjly  relying  on  the- 
sIjw  but  sure  method, 
and  to  this  end  he  i^ 
working  his  way  up  by 
means  of  jabbing  his 
whipstock  into  the 
snow.  The  mound  so 
far  is  comparatively 
clear,  in  spite    of    the 


numbers  who  have 
attempted  to  scale  it, 
Ijut  there  are  more-  to 
eume,  and  if  ihu 
patience  of  the  excit- 
Jibic  Cossacks  only 
holds  out  the  mound 
will  eventually  be 
swarming,  unless,  as  is 
freiiuenily  liie  case,  the 
whole  affair  colla{iscs 
under  the  great  weight 
.\\\f\  brings  the  contest  lu 
■A  startling  and  dramatic 
conclusion. 

Our  next  pJK  I  igraph 
shows  the  contest  at 
mound  No.  2,  which  is 
Tfserved  lor  the  Cos- 
s.icks  of  die  second 
division.  The  ascent  of 
this  mound  is  comiiara- 
li\ely  easy,  as  n  will 
be  observed  that  the 
bIo})e  is  not  so  precipiluus  as  \n  the  first  one. 
Still,  there  is  the  same  excitement,  and,  If 
anytliing,  the  fun  is  faster  and  more  furious, 
since  the  men  of  the  second  division  arc  raw 
novices  at  ihe  game. 

Considering  the  importancx'  with  which  the 
Cossm;k  himself  invests  tliis  remarkable  and 
exciting  race  the  prizes  seem  to  us,  at  least, 
laiher  insignificant.  They  consist  nf  smalt — 
vcrry  .small —sums  of  money  wmtributcd  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  town  and  the  military 
officers.  *Jhc  actual  winner,  however,  is  a 
hero  in  a  very  large  circle— a  kind  of  Queen's 
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*nz^tfinner— and  he  is  feted  and  made  much 
of.  The  contest  itself  is  followed  by  revelries, 
in  which  liberal  supplies  of  tfodfii  and  much 
danciiiy  a  h\  Russt  form  the  principal  items. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  Ural  Cossaclcs  is 
not    withniit    romance.      The    Cossacks    them- 
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selves  look  forward  to  it  with  great  eagerness, 
and  though  by  no  mc;ins  a  speculative  race,  arc 
prone  lo  make  bets  wlijch  ttiey  have  no  earthly 
chnnrc  of  meeting.  A  gentleman  of  Orenburg 
told  me  ihc  following  story^  which  he  vouches 
for  as  being  perfectly  true  : — 

Two  Cossacks  of  equal  rank  loved  the  same 
Cossack  maiden.  As  in  their  rank,  so  also  were 
they  fiiniilar  in  modesty ;  and  wild,  courageous 
horsemen  though  they  were,  yet,  in  the  presaicc 
of  the  loved  one,  they  were  the  most  abject  of 
creatures.  As  for  the  maiden,  after  the  manner 
of  Russian  girls  generally,  she  knew  little  or 
nothing  ahout  the  passion  which  consumed 
these  rough  Cossacks  of  the  Ural.  The  two 
men,  however,  regarded  each  other  with  jealousy 
of  the  most  pronounced  character. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  annual  Cossack 
festival  approached.  It  happened  that  the  two 
rivals  met  and  discussed  their  chances  of  success 
in  (he  race.  They  were  liolh  splendid  horse- 
men, and  had  long  and  assiduously  practised 
the  art  of  snow-chmbing.  They  were  almost  of 
the  same  ]]hysi(]ue.  and  their  rhances  of  victory 
seemed  pretty  equal.     Presently  they  fell    to 


discussing  a  subject  of  evcti  more  vital  interest 
to  them  than  the  Battle  of  Snow  Hill,  and  that 
was  their  joint  lady-love.  .As  both  stood  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  her  they  agreed  to 
setUe  the  matter  of  priority  of  claim  on  the 
result  of  llie  race  up  the  snow  niound.  The  one 
who  was  first  to  grasp 
the  flag-staff  wniilcl  he 
allowed  a  clear  field  for 
his  aifections,  and  this 
compact  was  duly 
ratified.       *■ 

Spurred  on  not  only 
by  the  excitement  of 
the  contest  itself,  but 
also  by  the  far  more 
important  side  issue, 
i^lie  two  rivals  were  the 
itrst  to  reach  the  snow 
"  mountain "  and  to 
commence  the  clind>. 
They  arrived  at  the 
summit  sitnulder  to 
shoulder,  and  another 
step  would  bring  them 
» ithin  rea;ch  of  the  staff. 
Kach  paused  for  a 
tnomenl  to  gain  breath 
for  the  final  effort. 
"We  seem  lo  be  ei{ua1,  Ivan  li-nnovitch,' 
said  one.     "Who  will  win?" 

"If  ynu  are  as  earnest  as  I  am,  Michael 
Nicolaeviteh,"  replied  the  other,  *'you  will  ir;. 
Here  goes  ! " 

He  made  an  effort,  but  the  other  held  him 
back. 

"  Is  it  for  the  prize,  or  for  herl" 
"  Both.      But    why   do   yon    hold    mc     the 
others  are  coming  ?  " 

"Then  I  would  kick  them  down.  Just  one 
brief  moment  and  listen  to  what  I  have  lo  say. 
I  would  hate  to  see  you  defeated  if  1  thought  it 
would  cause  you  sorrow." 

"  I  would  give  everything  I  possess  to  win. 
I^t  me  go  \  " 

"  I  am  nearer,  and  have  a  surer  foothold,  hut 
I  atn  your  friend.     If  I  let  you  win,  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch,  will  you  give  me  your  horse?" 
'•  I  will  ;  let  me  go  ! " 

.And  Michael  Nicolaeviteh  let  go,  and  some- 
how missed  his  footing,  rolling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mound,  where  he  lay  stunned,  while 
Ivan  Ivanovttch  bsnt  forward  and  grasped  tlie 
nag-suff. 
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Tbc  itlcntion  of  the  public  U  iitccially  drawn  to  ibis  loocfainc  nory,  wbicb  wiB  be  found  an  extm- 
ordinuy  uiBiancc  of  btfoii  dcvonon  to  •ekncc.     Whb  a  complete  eel  of  poatratts. 


\\\<>  \t.-^n  ago.  «heii  the  [tla^^e  wa« 
ra^iti^  fO  dmdfulty   in   India,  ihc 
Vienna    Academy    of    Sticntt*    re- 
vilvLt]     Ui    !«erMi     tu    bouibay    an 
cxpcdiitun   of    Au^triiin   doctors    tu 
-.i..!..    :iic  frightful   dtseaw.     As   U-adcr  of   the 
expedition     they   cho%e     Dr,    Franz     Hermnnn 
Mueller,  lecturer  In  the  Vienna  Universtity.  and 
Diy&ician  at  the  General  Ho^pitdl,  who,  thuu^h 
only  ihiny  yi.-ar<  of  a^e.  had  already  obtained  a 
name    as    a    clinical    in- 
Ktnictor.     His  lectures  on 
internal      tncditine    were 
vcr>'   wdl  attended,  while 
Knglish     and     American 
Btudenls  showed    a    great 
preference  fur  the  &i>ecial 
coursed    he  Iteld   in    the 
clinics  of    the    Itospttal. 
As  a   doctor,    be   was  a 
*'cry  pottem  of  conscien- 
tiousness and  faithfulness 
tu  duty,  and  at  the  same 
lime  he  showed  extreme 
klndne!(s    to   his    poor 
patients,  which  made 
them  love  and  revere  him. 
When    Dr.    Mueller 
received  the  flatterinj;  in 
vitJitian    to    assume    thc 
Icad  of  the  plague  rxpc- 
dition,  he  diit  not  for  a 
moment    hesitate   in    his 
decision,  but  at  once,  with 
the    (;reaiest    enthusiasm, 
accepted    the    dangerous 
miwlon. 

The  expedition  stayed  Jn  BomlKiy  for  three 
months,  dutnj^  brilliant  work.  But  it  was  the 
leader  who  distiiiguisliud  himself  nbovc  all  the 
others.  RegarfMcsH  of  the  danger  to  his  own 
health,  Dr.  Mueller  souyht  out  the  sick  in  the 
worst  plague-haunted  dens  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  all  the  lime  knowring  neither  rest  nor 
recreation.  'I'hus  ic  came  about  tlwt  during 
those  short  three  months  he  observed  more 
than  a  thousand  cises  of  plague  by  the  iiedside. 
and  wrote  down  a  detailed  account  of  the  course 
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of  tnany  oT  those  cas<rs.  In  conjonctton  with 
bis  colleagues  he  dissected  dorerts  of  Ixxlies  of 
jieuple  who  had  died  of  the  pbgor,  lr)'u>K  to 
obtain  from  death  tlic  secret  of  the  woful 
scourge. 

On    their  return   froni    Bomlxty,  the  doctors 
of  the  eicprdition  drctv  up  on  vlatKiTatc   rejiott 
of  thnr  work    and   pri-stiiiL-d  it  to  the  Vienna 
Acadenty  of  ScicMrt.%  vliith  iIkmi  funher  com- 
missiuiii.-d  thein  tu  experiment  on  .nntntais  with 
the    plague    l>actlli   which 
ll>ey    had    brought    with 
ttK'ni  from  India,  in  ordt-r 
to  ascertain  in  what  way 
the  germs  of  the  pbgue 
enter  the  organism,    and 
whether,  and  if  so  in  what 
way,  immunity  from    the 
pest  could   be    otrfained 
For  tbcir  experiments  and 
researches  they  were  gi*  en 
a    room    in    the    I^tho- 
logical    Institute    of    the 
(»encral  Hospital,  the  so- 
railed  plague  roou^  which 
^^.T^  provided  with  all  the 
i:iary  and  prophylactic 
..  :^ngcments    which   are 
necessary  in  such  a  case. 
As  attendant  in  that  room 
was    appointed    a     man 
PA  med     Barisch,      whose 
duly  it  was   to   feed   the 
animals    being     used    in 
the  exjH'riments,  to  clean 
the  room,  the  cages,  and 
instrumenis,   arul    to  dis- 
infect  them,  as   well   as  to  burn  the  carcafises 
of     the    animals.       Me    was    fully    instructed 
.IS  to   the  daiiger  of  his  office,   and   earnestly 
strove     to    carry    out    his     ini^tructions    most 
cMiclly.       For    over    a    year    all    went     well- 
Dangerous  experiments  were  carried  out   with- 
out the  occurrence  of  the   slightest  accident, 
so    excellent     were     the     precautions     taken. 
Hut     in     this     case     once     more     famtliaiity 
with     daitger     led      to      negligence  :     liarisch 
became    careless    in     his    work.      Repeatedly 
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he  omitted  precautionary  measures  which  were 
atisoLutcly  incJi:i|}t:ii.'iablc:  in  ho  danj^erous  a  call- 
ing. One  day  he  was  taken  ill,  anil  the  first 
symptoms  seeiiicrii  to  indicate  infianmutioii  of 
the  ltini(s.  Accordingly  he  was  ^idmitted  to 
Professur  Notlmagjl's  chnic  in  tlie  (ienerai 
ilospiial,  iti  which  Dr.  Mueller  was  first  assisunl. 
On  examining  the  man  the  last-iianied  at  onci; 
sus[>ected  whai  the  rail  nature  of  the  illness 
was,  and  he  ordered  Barisch  to  be  removed  to  a 
5-'p.irate  room,  v.here  h;; 
most  carefully  watched 
him.  Becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that  it 
was  a  case  of  plague, 
L)r.  Mueller  lud  a  Uic- 
tcriulu^ical  examination 
of  the  iwticnl's  blood 
made,  and  the  result  con- 
firnu'd  his  tvorst  suspic- 
ions. In  ihc  L)lt)od  were 
found  bacilli,  sw  clearly 
plague  bacilli  as  to  ex- 
clude all  further  doubt. 
Before  thai  Dr.  Mnelh'r 
had  been  untiring  in  his 
attendance  on  the  sifk 
man,  but  after  the  final 
examination  he  scarcely 
left  hi:,  liedside.  He 
stopped  his  lectures  j  jjol 
his  colleagues  to  visit 
his  private  patients,  and 
scarcely  allowed  himself 
time  to  take  his  foo<!. 
remaining;  in  the  hick 
room  till  midnight,  and 
doing  for  the  |ioor  fellow 
all  he  could  ;  althouijh, 
as  he  afterwards  stated, 
from   the  moment  when 
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it  was  proved  to  be  ihc 

plague  he  had  not  the 
slightest  hope  that  Barisch 
would  recover.  '*  The 
plague,"  said  the  doctor 
to  a  colleague,  afterwards, 
"never  lets  go  of  any- 
body it  has  onfc  seized. 
In  India  I  saw  hundreds 
of  cases  like  Barisch's ; 
1  knew  he  was  loSt.  To 
a  ceitain  degree  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ward  off  infection 
by  means  of  the  extreniest 
cleanliness  :  but  once  it 
lias  been  caught  there  is 
no  recovery — it  is  all  up." 
After  an  illness  of  four 
days  HarisL'h  died.  In  order  that  other  persons 
might  not  rome  in  contact  with  the  corpse.  Dr. 
Mueller  look  uj>c>ii  himself  the  sad  duty  of  plac- 
ing it  in  the  coffin.  He  began  by  wrapping  the 
body  in  sheets  saturated  with  sublim.ite,  and  then 
he  lifted  it  from  the  bed  into  the  coffin,  the  joints 
of  which  lie  sealed  up  with  pilch ;  next  he 
screwi:d  it  down  and  removed  it  from  the  room. 
That  done,  he  most  thoroughly  disinfcictcd  the 
room  by  burning  all  that  was  canibustible,  tear- 
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ing  up  the  floor  boards  and  putting  ihcm  in  the 
fire.  'ITie  indefatigable  man  even  scraped  the 
walls  and  ceiling  with  glass,  finally  flooding 
with  disinfectants  all  that  would  not  burn. 

Besides  Dr.  Mueller,  the  only  pcrsuns  who 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  deceased  after 
his  seizure  were  two  sick  nurses,  who  were 
OP  duty  alternately.  Of  course  they  were 
immediately  isolated,  and  placed  under  medical 
observation.  The  second  day  after  Barisch's 
death  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature  was 
observed  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  Albine 
Pccha,  a  girl  of  twenty- 
two.  Although  nu  marked 
symptom  of  serious  illness 
was  observed  in  either  of 
them,  the  medical  author- 
ities deemed  it  prudent  to 
send  both  of  them  to  the 
epidemic  hospiLd  outside 
Vienna,  for  the  snke  of 
complete  isolatiun,  in  case 
they  should  fall  ill.  Dm  tm 
Mueller  M'as  chosen  to  ac- 
company them  there  in  an 
ambulance  waggon  and  to 
liike  charge  of  and,  if  need 
be,  treat  them. 

The  two  girls  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  detached 
ward  of  the  infectious 
hospital  intended  for  very 
serious  cases,  as  did  like- 
wise Dr.  Mueller,  besides 
two  sisters  of  mert^  as 
nurses.  They  were  there 
cut  off  from  all  direct  com- 
munication with  the  outer 
world.  This  ward  is  a  rectangular  building 
situated  in  the  large  hospital  garden,  and  it 
consists  of  four  rooms,  each  for  one  person,  and 
having  each  its  own  liaih-room  and  disinfecting- 
rooni ;  besides  which,  there  is  u  room  for  the 
nur^ie.  The  rooms  are  all  separated  from  each 
other,  and  each  has  a  separate  entrance.  No 
intercourse  between  the  p.itients  or  [between 
them  and  the  hospital  stafl',  was  permitted. 
Round  the  building  a  rojw  was  stretched  to 
mark  the  limits  that  neither  the  hospital  doctors 
nor  anyone  else  might  p.i.ss.  The  very  strictest 
precautions  were  observed  in  providing  those  in 
the  isolated  ward  with  food.  A  sister  of  mercy 
went  and  knocked  at  the  window,  and  then 
retired.  Thereiij)on  one  of  tlie  sisters  of  mercy 
inside  opened  the  window,  put  some  dishes  on 
die  outer  sill  and  again  shut  the  window,  where- 
upon the  first  sister  returned  and  emptied  the 
food  she  had  brought  into  the  waiting  dishes, 
going  awa^-  again  before   they   were  taken  in. 
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Similar  precautions  were  observed  when  other 
things,  medicine  and  the  like,  were  lo  be  taken 
into  the  building.  When  Dr.  Mueller  desired  to 
report  to  the  hospital  director  on  the  condition 
of  the  isolated  persons,  and  when  he  had  a  com- 
municatton  to  make  to  the  outer  world,  a  some- 
what complicated  process  was  gone  through.  He 
took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  in  large  letters  wrote 
what  he  had  to  say.  Then  he  rang  for  a 
hospital  attendant,  and  held  the  paper  up  to 
the  window  till  the  person  outside  had,  standing 
at  some  distance,  made  a  copy  of  what  was 
written,  which  then  was 
given  to  the  person  it  was 
intended  for.  Dr.  Mueller's 
prescriptions  were  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  a  hospital 
doctor  who  copied  them. 

Dr.  Mueller,  who,  with 
ihe  two  nurses,  had  reached 
the  new  abode  at  noon, 
viNiied  both  of  them  re- 
jx-aledly  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  The  one 
remained  perfectly  well, 
but  theother,Albinc  Pecha, 
showed  signs  of  fever,  and, 
on  rL|iealed  examination, 
he  was  greatly  concerned 
lo  find  her  temperature 
constantly  rising.  Towards 
evening  her  condition  had 
already  become  so  l>ad  that 
she  was  cotnpellcd  lo  take 
lo  her  bed.  Very  soon  it 
became  clear  to  the  doctor 
that  the  poor  girl,  but  a 
few  hours  before  the  very  ]3iclurc  of  health, 
had  contracted  the  dreaded  plague. 

Although  himself  (juite  worn  out  anil  urgently 
feeling  the  need  of  rest,  he  remained  with  her 
till  far  iiiiu  the  night.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  fully  convinced  that  all  medical  skill  was 
here  in  vain,  and  ttial  the  unfortuaite  girl's  case 
was  absolutely  hopeless,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do 
for  her  a'l  he  |K)ssibly  could.  He  seated  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  lier  bed.  and  in  heartfelt 
wurds  tried  to  comfort  her,  as  she  bewailed  her 
fate  and  wept  most  bitterly. 

Indeed,  she  did  need  consolation,  for  her  fate 
was   really  tragic.     In   a  few   days  she  was   to 
have  resigned  her  post  as  nurse  in  the  General 
Hospital  at  N'ienna,  in  order  to  go  to  Ireland  as 
com|ianion  and  nurse  to  a  rich  invaliii  landlord 
on   terms  which   she   considered    brillianL 
last  the  dream  of  her  life  was  to  be  realiiecf 
last  it  seemed  as  though  sunny  days  a* 
her,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  g 
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poverty ;  but  the  plague  had  destined  it  other- 
wise, and  whei]  performing  her  last  Samaritan 
office  in  \'ienna  she  coiiiracled  the  germ  of 
that  malignant  disease  which  knows  no  mercy, 
and  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

Not  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  did 
the  faithful  physician  leave  his  patietit.  On 
getting  into  the  open  air  on  his  way  to  his  own 
room  he  began  to  shiver  all  over,  and  his  teeth 
chattered.  "  It  is  nothing  but  the  cold  October 
night,"  said  he  to  himself  But  he  was  as 
dreadfully  tired  as  if  he  had  been  walking  all 
day.  '*  Naturally,  I  am  tired  :  the  List  few  nights 
I  have  slept  so  linle,  and  by  day  have  had  so 
much  cxciletnrni  and  troul>Ie,"  thought  he  to 
himself.  When  he  put  his  foot  on  the  steps 
leading  to  his  own  room  he  was  ready  to  sink. 
*'  It's  strange,"  murmured  he,  "  I  never  am 
troubled  with  giddiness.  Am  I,  too,  goiiig  to 
be  ill  ?  "  He  went  iji,  and  was  about  to  undress 
when  it  occurreti  to  him  ih.it  he  ought  to  write 
a  line  to  allay  his  parents'  anxiety.  So  he  sat 
down  and  soon  had  finished  a  note.  "  It  would 
be  Cowardice,"  wrote  he,  "if  in  such  an  im- 
portant moment  a  physician  should  draw  back 
from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession."' He  fell  c[uite  well,  he  added,  and 
hoped  soon  to  see  his  parents. 

On  rising  from  his  seat,  he  once  more  reeled. 
Then  going  up  to  the  looking-glass  hanging  on 
the  wall,  he  observed  how  pale  he  wa.s,  and 
how  had  he  looked  gcnenilly.  "  Your  son 
J  really  does  not  seem  to  be  so  |H:rfectly  well, 
J .  dear  father  and  mother,"  he  gently  murmured. 
Then  he  took  his  clinical  thcniicmeter  and 
tested  his  lemperaturc.  It  was  37  sd^.  C. 
"  Not  even  .1  bit  of  fever,"  said  he  to  himseir, 
"  and  I  imagined  I  had  the  plague."  So  then 
he  vvenl  to  bed. 

Awakitig  from  a  restless  sleep  when  it  was 
already  day,  he  felt  siill  weaker  tlian  he  had  the 
nighi  liefore.  A  most  frightful  headache  now 
troubled  him.  and  on  getting  out  of  bed  he 
staggered  like  a  drunken  man.  His  pulse  had 
become  more  rapid,  while  his  temiH-'nlture  had 
risen  to  38'idcg.  Calmly  and  as  deliberately  as 
had  he  been  e.xamining  some  lifeless  object  under 
the  microsro(^»e  he  investigated  his  own  case, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  he  really 
bad  the  plague,  aUhough  some  symptoms  were 
not  yet  present,  and  that  their  absence  would 
make  ii  ])remnture  to  assume  for  certain  that  it 
was  that  awful  dooin.  Having  thus  tinished  his 
diagnosis  for  the  present,  he  dressed,  although 
barely  able  to  stand,  and  by  a  great  effort  of 
will  he  succc-edeJ  in  reaching  Pecha's  rtwm. 
A  plague- stricken  man  treating  a  plague-stricken 
woman  !  Me  prescribed  for  her  some  medicine 
tu  increase  the  action  of  the  heart.     I'"or  almost 


an  hour  he  remained  with  her  without,  for  a 
single  instant,  considering  his  own  condition. 
And  then  doctor  and  patient  parted,  for  even 
Dr.  Muellers  self  sacrificing  zeal  no  longer 
enabled  him  to  continue  the  duly  he  had  so 
cheerfully  undertaken. 

On  once  more  reaching  his  room  his  first  care 
was  to  report  to  the  hospital  director  on  the  sick 
girl's  condition.  Next,  he  again  examined  him- 
self, and  then  came  that  terrible  moment  when 
he  observed  those  infallible  signs  which  proved 
to  him,  as  a  physician  and  scientisl,  that  he 
really  had  the  plague  and  that  death  was  at  hand. 
With  stoical  composure  he  accepted  the  truth, 
although  so  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  lost. 

Having  finished  this  dreadful  diagnosis,  he 
took  a  sheet  of  paper  and,  in  a  firm  hand,  wrote 
the  follawinj!  words  :^ 
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fioi»  jilaKU'e  pneumonia.      Pl«asv 
to  send  A  (iocluT  to  [TIC,  tor  in  itnjr  case  iny  ciiJ  will  c 


not 

CUIIIV 


he  had  thus  made 

considered  himself 

With  the  greaiesl 


I  lut)  si,ITcrJiig 

send  A  cliKlur  I 

in  ftiui  tir  fiVf  daya. 

That  sheet  he  stuck  lo  the  window-pane.  It 
may  be  imagined  what  was  the  couhlernation  of 
the  hospital  physician  on  suddenly  reading  the 
sentence  of  death  that  Or.  Mueller  had  |Kissed 
on  himself. 

h'rom  the  moment  when 
his  diagnosis,  iJr.  Mueller 
solely  as  a  subject  for  study, 
scientific  exactitude  he  observed  his  own  case. 
\\'itli  the  utmost  imperiurbability  he  set  to  work 
to  study  the  disease — its  inception,  nature,  pro- 
gress, and  coursi*— turning  to  account  the  ex- 
perience he  had  gained  at  Bombay.  Up  to  the 
vcTy  last  all  his  ihougiits  were  devoted  to  the 
tiisk  of  advancing  the  interests  of  science. 
Evcrv  (tuarter  of  an  hour  he  analyzed  his 
condition  and  wrote  down  the  observations  he 
had  made  on  his  own  body.  He  stated 
exactly  where  he  had  felt  the  first  i»ain ;  as  long 
as  he  could  he  took  his  teminTatiire,  counted 
his  respirations  and  his  pulse  beats,  drew 
the  fever  cur\-es,  and  indeed  pregnantly  and 
briefly  put  down  all  those  of  his  observations 
that  he  deemed  tmiwriant  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  disease.  In  l)etween  he  recorded  the  history 
of  Barisch's  fatiil  illness  from  its  beginning  to 
the  very  end. 

As  long  as  he  retained  sufficient  Mrength 
he  wrote,  and  then  stuck  to  the  window,  slips  of 
{japer  on  which  were  written  the  results  of  his 
scientific  obscr\*ations  made  on  himself.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  weird  situation  even  in  the 
annals  of  fiction  ? 

But  even  when  increasing  weakness  compelled 
him  to  go  to  bed,  and  when  the  fever  was 
already  very  violent,  he  did  not  desist  from 
putting  down  his  observations.  When  that  w.is 
no  longer  possible  for  him,  he  begged  the  sister 
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of  mercy  who  had  come  to  nurse  him  to  write 
for  him,  and  with  stuttering  tongue  this  extra- 
ordinary' scientist  dictated  to  her  remarks  of 
purely  scientific  interest  made  on  his  own  body, 
in  order  that,  as  he  hluiself  said,  they  might  be 
useful  to  other  doctors  in  studying  the  disease. 
His  unflagging  zeal  never  rested  while  conscious, 
but  repeatedly,  on  again  coming  to  himself,  he 
resumed  his  observations,  which  finally  ccastd 
only  when  the  a^ony  of  death  itself  act  in. 
I'carlessly  and  bravely  he  awaited  the  end  ;  not 
for  an  instant  did  he  show  any  dread  of  death. 

His  cdre  fur  others  was  iiifinitfly  touching. 
It  went  so  far  that  he  did  not  wish  Dr.  Pocch,  a 
young  physician  who  also  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Austrian  plague  expedition  that  visited 
Bombay,  and  who  now  had  undertiken  to  treat 
the  isolated  persons,  to  enter  his  room.  "There 
is  no  object  in  it,"  said  he  to  liin).  "  There  is 
no  cure,  and  I  do  itoi  wi.>h  you  to  expose  yuur- 
sclf  to  danger  on  my  account." 

H'hi.'ii  he  wanted  to  cough  he  would  turn  to 
the  wall  away  from  the  sister  of  mercy  who  was 
nursing  Inm,  nuke  use  of  a  piece  of  cottoii-woul 
saturated  with  carbol,  nnd  tht-n  wrap  that  In  a 
dry  piece  before  handing  it  her  to  be  burnt 

Another  proof  of  his  unremitting  L'are  for  the 
welfare  of  others  is  given  h;'  a  remark  he  made 
la  Dr.  Poech— viz.,  that 
to  avoid  the  ijossibility 
of  spreading  the  terrible 
disease,  he  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  llictn 
10  cremate  his  body,  as 
only  fire  destroys  the 
plague  germs.  He  ex- 
pressed this  also  as  a 
wish  in  his  farewell  letter 
to  his  parents.  No  longer 
able  to  write  himself  he 
dictated  it  to  }iis  nursi!, 
who  then  through  the 
closed  window  re.id  il  to 
another  sister  of  mercy 
who  was  standing  outside. 

This  bsl  letter  of  the 
doctor's  shows  how  clear 
was  his  mind,  liow 
thoroughly  he  was  pre- 
p.ired  for  his  end,  with 
what  heroic  courage  be 
faced  death.  Tliis  touch- 
ing  epistle  runs  as 
follows : — 

Vienna, 

Oclu)«(  2IU,  iS^. 

Deah  I'AkKMS,  — It  i»  no 

loDf^er  open  lo  diiubl  ilmt   I 

am  sulTcriii|'  frum  the  |)la^utr. 

Mid  I   know  that   (Iralli  will 


take  |tlace  in  a  fi-w  huur*.  Ami  ko  I  thuuld  like  to 
liid  you  gDo<l-b}-v,  ilvai  parents,  as  I  (hall  not  »«  you 
any  more  ou  catiK  Fufgive  me  all  iHe  f»>trnw  I  hiwc 
cHii«nl  you.  I'nrcwHI,  anil  \x  convince^]  that  I  fth^ll 
die  qukOy,  free  from  i»ain.  My  will,  which  1  winie 
lM;f»re  Martir>  f<>t  Runilny,  Mill  Imtils  gotxl.  I  have  no 
]iain  ruw.  and  h<.>pc  to  die  painlcfidy. 

In  utdei  not  til  viidai>ger  iitiyone,  I  shoiikJ  like  to  lie 
liurnt  on  a  funeral  |ijTe.  .Mv  a))he»  should  Ix:  collected, 
again  di^nfectn),  and  buried  by  the  tiide  i>f  my  graiul- 
in'Jihcr'w  grnvc.  1  kiss  j-our  handii. — Vout  cvet-Toving 
son,  HchmaSN. 

In  a  postscript  to  this  letter  he  disposed  of 

certain  articles  of  his,  and  told  his  jiarents  where- 
abouts in  his  desk  they  would  find  this  and  that. 

After  finishing  the  dictation  he  gave  the  sister 
of  metcy  the  ver>'  strictest  injunctions  on  no 
amount  whatever  to  let  the  letter  leave  the  ward, 
adding  that  he  would  rather  give  up  sending  his 
farewell  words  to  his  iwrents  than  that  the  paper 
should  infect  anybody.  *'I  could  not  die  in 
peace,"  he  said,  '"  if  1  thought  that  anyone  had 
caught  this  dreadful  disease  through  me."  He 
miimtely  instructed  licr  as  to  how  she  was  to 
procL-ed  in  order  to  send  forth  his  dying 
message,  .Tiid  thanked  her  louthingly  when  &he 
promised  lo  follow  all  his  directions. 

Whenever  Dr.  I'oech  visited  him  he  asked 
if  the  |iest  had  claimed  new  victims  in 
Vienna,  and  heartily  rejoiced  on  hearitig  ti  had 
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not.  Also,  again  and  again,  he  inquired  arter 
Albine  I'et-ha.  He  spoke  with  Dr.  Poech  -^boul 
his  own  symptoms  and  feelings  as  calmly  as 
were  they  iwo  doctors  discussing  the  *'  in- 
teresting case "  of  some  third  person.  No 
cotnplaiiii  ever  ence  passwd  his  lips. 

His  condition  rapidly  grew  worse  :  the  fever 
increased,  and  In  a  short  time  his  case  was 
worse  than  Nurse  Pecha's.  Only  a  few  hours 
after  he  took  to  liis  bed  the'  thermometer 
already  registered  4o-6deg.  C,  and  when  he 
coughed  1m;  brtiui;ht  up  much  hiood. 

Then  Dr.  Mueller  desired  to  receive  the 
last  sflcranients.  It  was  a  peculiarly  solemn 
scene  when  the  ho>i|iilal  chaplain  ap|)cared 
before  the  closed  window  of  the  ward,  and  from 
there  administered  the  sacraments  to  the  dying 
man.  The  priest  was  not  allowed  to  go  in, 
because,  had  lie  done  so,  he  would  have  had 
to  be  isolated  fur  a  considerable  time.  The 
siclc  man  raised  himself  in  bed,  prayed,  and 
then  exclaimed  so  loudly  as  to  be  he.ird 
outside :  '*  1  repent  of  all  my  sins.''  By 
his  bedside  knell  the  sister  of  mercy  that 
was  on  duty,  piayinj;  ftrvently  for  him  who 
was  doomed  to  die.  The  priest  then  i;.^\e 
I>r.  Mueller  absolution,  and,  wrapping  the 
Host  in  the  napkin  coverm;;  the  cup,  he 
laid  it  on  tiic  outer  window-sill,  whence 
it   was   fetched  by  the     sister  of  Qiercy  and 
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handed  to  her  patient,  who  then  put  it  into 
his  mouth  with  all  devotion.  After  only 
a  two  days'  illness  Dr.  ^[ueller  died. 

Afitr  Or.  I'oech  had 
ascerinined  that  his 
heroic  friend  and  com* 
rade  really  was  de.id, 
there  devolved  u[>on  him 
the  same  sad  and  dan- 
p-rous  duty  that  Ur. 
-MuL-Ilcr  had  performed 
for  Uariich.  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  was 
the  cause  of  Mueller's 
catching  the  malignant 
maliidy — namely,  putting 
the  body  into  the  coffin. 
This  Dr.  I'oech  did,  with 
the  help  uf  the  two 
sisters  of  mercy,  observ- 
ing every  possible  pre- 
caution. 

Itefore  sunrise  the  next 
morning,  a  plain  hearse 
left  the  Frani  Josef 
Hospital,  carrying  Dr. 
Mueller's  mortal  rtniains 
to  the  large  Vienna  bury- 
ing-ground,  the  Central 
Cemetery,  where,  in  a 
remote  corner,  they  were 
laid    to    their   Last    rest. 


His  Uollicrs,  and  just  Oie  very  few  friends 
who  Iwd  bet-n  informed  of  the  hour  of  ihc 
fuiii^ral — in  all,  lurdly  a  do/en  inliinate5--wi;rtj 
already  there  to  pay  the  lasl  honours  to  the 
deceased.  When  the  hearse  reached  the  open 
gmve  the  coffin  w.is  S3on  lowered  into  it  None 
of  the  mourners  were;  allowed  to  go  to  the 
grave-side,  and  even  the  priest  who  blessed  the 
body  had  to  keej)  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
paces.  L'nder  the  unusual  circumstances,  the 
burial  service  asKumed  even  more  iliau  its 
wonted  soleiiiniiy.  Reijeatedly  its  mournful 
words  were  drowned  by  the  sobs  of  the 
relatives  and  friends.  At  the  bst,  Professor  Dr. 
Ritter  von  I*rankl  pronounced  .1  most  touching 
funeral  oration,  which  closed  with  the  words : 
"  Short  was  thy  cireer,  but  thy  life  was  a  full 
one,  for  it  was  a  hymn  of  jiraise  to  the  two 
hi^h  powers :  l-'aitUfulness  to  Duly  and  Moral 


Courage  I  Not  in  vain  didst  ihou  live.  Tliy 
name  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  great 
company  of  Marl>Ts  for  Science." 

All  Vienna  joined  in  the  mourning  for  the 
heroic  young  doctor,  and  when  it  was  suggested 
that  a  monument  to  him  -sliawld  be  added  to 
those  of  the  great  men  of  the  \'ienna  School  of 
Medicine  already  erected  in  the  Arcade  Court 
of  the  University,  subscriptions  Immediately 
began  to  flow  in  from  all  sides. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  xtate  that  Nurse 
reeha  died  a  week  after  Dr.  Mueller,  but, 
fortunately,  the  disease  did  not  spread  farther. 
IV.  I'oech  and  the  sisters  of  mercy,  who 
all  did  their  duly  In  the  plague-ward  with 
such  admirable  devotion,  have  remained  per- 
fectly well,  and  the  KmixTor  I'rancts  Joseph 
has  recognised  their  merits  by  conferring 
Orders  on  them. 


Round  the   World  on   Wheels. 


Bv  Fredbrick  W.  Emett. 

A  record  of  how  an  American  and  his  bride  spent  three  and  a  half  years   in   wheeling  round  the 

world,  and  after  thrilling  experierces  and  hairbreadth  escapee,  have  recently  arrived  home  to  tell 

the  t^e.     Illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  thcmielves. 


jN  the  loth  of  April,  1895.  amid 
iliL-  plaudits  o!  crowds  of  friends 
and  well-wishers,  Doctor  DaTwin 
>!cl  Iwraith  and  his  young  bride 
mounted  their  whet-ls  in  M.idison 
Sirt;ei,  Cliicago,  and  turned  ihtir  faces  to  the 
West  with  the  intention  of  wheeling  round  the 
world;,  mainly  on  behalf  of  the  well-known 
"  Inter  Ocean "  of  Chicago.  Even  in  th«e 
days  of  pioneer  clubs  and  manly  women,  it  is 


For  the  details  of  this  journey,  and  for  the 
excellent  collection  of  photographs  which  illus- 
trate this  article,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Mcllwraiih,  who,  during  their  brief  stay 
in  England,  courteously  afforded  me  every 
facility  for  being  able  to  record  what  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  marvellous  cycle  ride  ever 
known. 

In  the  first  photograph  we  see  these  intrepid 
Iravellere  and  their  bicycles.      The  doctor  is^a—- 


Frem  <■ 


little  less  than  marwUous  that  a  young  and 
pretty  American  f^\r\,  whose  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  probably  confined 
lo  the  liniilb  of  her  own  Stale,  should  volun- 
teer to  embark  on  an  undertaking  so  &cu|)en- 
doiis,  involving  so  mai>y  |tossible  perils  and 
so  many  certain  hardships.  And  yet,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  years, 
this  same  little  woman  and  her  husband 
were  seen  in  Oxford  Siveet  on  an  October 
evening,  both  in  perfect  health,  and  astride 
the  same  machines  on  which  they  had  left 
the  IVindy  City,  and  which  had  carried  them 
over  28,000  miles. 


burly  Southerner,  over  6ft.  in  height,  and  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  medical 
knowledge— he  is  an  M.I).,  and  gave  up  a  good 
practice  in  order  to  travel— stood  him  in  good 
stead  among  the  natives  in  various  parts  ol  the 
world,  es[>ccially  among  the  Chinese.  Mr^^| 
Mcllwraith,  whom  her  husband  always  refers  lo^ 
as  the  "  little  woman,"  is  scarcely  more  than  5ft. 
in  heij^ht,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  tour 
was  by  no  means  robuiit.  It  was,  in  fact,  partly 
owing  to  the  fart  that  the  Chicago  winters  were 
loo  severe  for  her  that  the  doctor  suggested  a 
trip  ruuiui  the  world. 

Accordingly,   all    arrangements   wei» ^" 
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maps  consulted,  and  routes  drawn  up :  but  —Mrs. 
M<lhvtaith  (ouldnt  rid<,  never  having  been  on  a 
bitycU  in  her  life  !  Bui,  a&  she  laughingly  ex- 
plaiiicd  to  mc,  she  did  not  tnwin  to  Ir'  a  mere 
detail  like  that  inicrft-Te  with  her  plans,  *l*he 
sjrue  pluck  and  determination  which  charac- 
ten/crl  her  durinj;  The  long  three  and  a  half 
years  of  her  wanderings,  and  whieh  enabled  her 
lu  put  lo  fliKlit  ii  inob  of  howling!  Chinamen 
pouring  iniprccations  on  the  ht-ads  of  the 
"  forcien  dei'ils,"  to  uncon)pla!ning]y  suffer 
while  her  husband  iinipulated  her  toes  as  a 
result  uf  ihc  hardships  she  had  endured  In 
1'  e  r  &  I  a ,  and 
whieh  led  her  lo 
use  her  camera 
when  both  she 
and  her  husband 
believed  iheir 
last  hour  was 
cunie  —  these 
same  qualities 
wt-re  called  into 
requisition  on 
this  occasion. 
She  first  mounted 
a  bicycle  some 
three  weeks  be- 
fore she  iiljirtcd 
on  lu;r  journt'V  ; 
and  to  shon'  that 
she  had  only  just 
learned  to 
ualance  the  ma- 
chine, it  is  only 
necessary  to  say 
that  during  the 
first  day's  run  she 
fell  off  no  fewer 
than    a    doj:cn 

I  'I  r      II'..'      ■>  r  Ml     MUL  >  T     *ii  AJ" 

imies. 

A  word  as 
In  ihe  bicycles  on  which  Ur.  and  Mrs. 
MrllwKiith  circled  the  ylobc.  Although  sadly 
Italtered  and  chipped,  they  were,  the  doctor 
luld  me.  in  almost  as  good  luntiing  con- 
ditiun  as  at  the  start.  A  front  fork  on  Mrs. 
Mcllwraith's  machine  wa.*t  broken  by  rough 
handling,  and  rcplaci:d  in  Persia  by  a  solid  iron 
substitute,  but  that  was  all.  On  arriving  in 
Kngland  they  were  using  their  third  set  of 
tyres — of  the  single-tut>e  variety.  Their  first 
bet  only  gave  out  in  China,  after  having  run 
ovvr  15,000  miles,  and  that  over  Chinese  roads. 
While  awaiting  the  arri\al  of  new  tyres  from 
America  the  doctor  had  to  resort  to  curious 
methods.  On  one  occasion  the  lyres  were  only 
kepi  together  by  binding  them  over  and  over 
with  tapes  cut  from  Mr^  Mcllwrailh's  clothes. 


and  in  India  thi^  traveliers  were  reduced  to 
taking  tar  from  the  sleepers  on  the  railway  beds 
in  order  to  reiKler  the  india-rubber  air-ttght.  A 
glance  at  the  picture  will  show  iliat  the  machines, 
both  of  which  weighed  36Ib.  and  carried  54lb. 
of  luggagL-,  arc  the  ordinary-  iy|»e  of  American 
wheel,  and  that  Mrs.  Mcllwraiih,  who  throughout 
her  journey  wore  "  ratiunals,"  rude  a  diamond 
frame  machine  like  her  husband. 

In  muliruikiiig  this  jnurney  the  doctor's  object 
was  to  follow  up  and  complete  the  work  of 
the  American  cyclist  Lentz,  who  was  inuidered 
near  Mount  .\rarat  under  very  ni)Sterious  cir- 
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cumslances.  The  murder  gave  rise  lo  a  number 
of  international  questions  between  the  American, 
Turkish,  and  Russian  (lovernmcnts.  The  un- 
fortunate traveller's  body  was  never  discovered, 
but  Dr.  Mcllwraith  told  me  that  when  among 
the  Kurds  he  heard  ttiat  a  quantity  of  the 
nmrdered  man's  clothes  and  oihcr  belongings, 
including  his  camera  and  jiortions  ol  his  wheel, 
had  been  found. 

The  Lirgc  number  of  enthusiastic  cj'clists  whaj 
on  that  bright  April  morning  in  '95  wheeled^ 
alongside  the  Mcllwraiihs  to  bid  them*'(Jod 
speed  "  soon  began  to  dwindle  ;  the  shouts  of 
'*  God  bless  you.  Mac,"  got  by  degrees  fewer  and 
fewer,  and  soon  husband  and  wife  found  them- 
selves alone  with  the  unknown  before  them. 
From  Chicago  they  steadily  pedalled  westward 
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until  the  ascent  of  the  Rockies  began,  and  for 
over  a  thousand  miles  the  cyclists  had  to  wheel 
over  a  track  of  railw;iy  sleepers.  Then  com- 
menced Ihe  great  American  desert,  with  its 
arid  wastes  and  the  accompanying  tortures  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  sand-storm.  Although  the 
crossing  of  this  desert  by  cycle  had  been 
attempted  over  and  over  again,  the  Mellwraiths 
were  the  Urst  who  had  ever  succeeded  in 
crossing  it. 

Eight  weeks  after  the  start  from  Chicago  the 
travellers  pedalled  into  San  Francisco,  having 
covered  a  distance  of  3,000  miles,  and  here  they 
remained  some  time  to  refit.  Originally,  the 
Mellwraiths  resolved  to  take  with  them  only 
what  they  could  cram  into  the  leather  valises 


After  a  mucb-needed  rest  the  Mellwraiths 
embarked  on  board  one  of  the  fine  Pacific  mail 
steamers,  and  in  due  course  arrived  in  Yokohama. 
They  were  charmed  with  tht-  beautiful  scenery 
of  Japan  and  its  interesting  people,  and  during 
their  four  months'  stay  in  the  land  of  the  chry- 
santhemum, the  two  Americans  did  some  useful 
exploration  in  the  Kofu  district  in  the  north- 
west p.m  of  the  islands.  Then,  returning  to 
Yokohama,  they  once  more  look  ship  for  Hong 
Kong,  from  which  point  ihey  intended  to  go  up 
the  West  River.  Owing,  however,  to  the  mas- 
sacres of  missionaries  and  others,  and  the 
general  unrest  and  prevalent  anti-foreign  senti- 
ment, both  the  British  and  American  officials 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  them  to  go  into  the 
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attached  to  their  machines,  but  by  the  lime  they 
had  arrived  on  the  Pacific  coast,  they  wisely 
caine  to  the  conrtusion  that  they  would  have 
iufficient  uti preventable  hardships  to  endure. 
and  therefore  it  was  not  advisable  to  deprive 
themselves  of  any  comforts  they  could  con- 
veniently obtain.  Before  starling  they  had 
given  away  all  their  clothing,  retaining  only  the 
suits  they  wore.  At  'Frisco,  therefore,  they  were 
obliged  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  clothes  and  a  few 
other  necessaries,  which,  during  their  tour,  were 

sent  forward  by  any  available  means  of  transport 
\<jL  ii-ea. 


interior  by  way  of  the  West  Rjvcr,  and  they 
had  [Krforce  to  proceed  to  Shanghai,  where, 
after  infinite  trouble,  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing passports,  and  in  inducing  their  Minister 
at  Peking  to  give  permission  for  them  to  cross 
the  Celestial  Empire. 

On  March  18th,  iSgtJ,  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
left  Shanghai  to  ride  along  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Yang-tse.  The  above  photograph  is  a 
view  of  a  typical  Chinese  inn,  on  the  Yang-tse,  at 
which  the  travellers  endeavoured,  in  spite  of  the 
embarrassing  curiosity  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
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di^uiit  and  discomfurt  occasiioncd  by  the  pre- 
sence of  nameless  vermin,  to  pass  the  night 
and  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  rest. 

Here  it  may  be  said  that  during  almast  the 
whole  of  ihtir  progress  through  China  to  the 
frontier  of  Hurma  they  were  subjected  not  only 
to  the  greatest  discomforts,  but  were  on  many 
occasions  in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  the 
seething  crowds  of  infuriated  Chinamen,  who 
did  their  best  to  stone  the  foreign  devils  to 
death.  Except  in  Yunnan,  they  were  continually 
followed  by  hordes  of  hostile  Cliinamen.  The 
next  picture  is  a  snapshot  of  Mrs.  Mcllwraith 
trundling  the  two  machines  under  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Hankow.     The  absence  of 


Dr.  Mcllwraith  from  this  picture  and  from  the 
previous  view  of  the  Chinese  inn  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  pictures  were  taken 
by  him. 

A  deviation  from  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tse 
nearly  cost  the  Mcllwraitbs  their  hves.  By 
some  mistake  they  got  away  from  the  river 
hanks  and  followed  the  shores  of  I  jkc  Tung 
Ting,  finding  to  their  horror  and  aina/ement, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  unwittingly 
crossed  into  Hunan,  a  province  forbidden  to 
foreigners.  For  four  days  they  were  lost,  and 
their  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  last  two  foreigners  wlio  had  got  into 
that  province  had  been  cruelly  murdered  within 


twenty-four  hours.  Not  only  was  the  province 
intensely  anti-foreign,  but  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  province  of  Hupeh,  was 
filled  with  disbanded  braves,  who  had  returned 
to  their  homes  after  the  Japanese  war.  These 
worthies  had  not  received  their  pay  from  the 
Clovernmeni,  and  were,  therefore,  more  out  of 
hand  than  usual,  l-oreigncrs  were  regarded  as 
their  particular  and  lawful  prey,  and  although 
the  ofTicials  did  their  best  to  prev'cnt  tlie 
molestation  of  foreigners,  the  Mcllwraiths  had 
to  lie  continually  on  the  move.  Until  they 
reached  Ichang  they  were  never  safe,  and  night 
after  night  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  oi)en  fields 
with  no  covering  but  a  small  blanket.  Mobs 
anned  with  knives  and  s|>ears 
followed  them  continually. 
When  the  travellers  found 
they  had  got  into  this  hotbed 
they  held  a  hurried  consulta- 
tion. They  were  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma  and  at  their 
wits'  end  to  know  »^liat  best 
to  do.  Not  knowing  their 
exact  locality,  their  embarrass- 
ment was  maiL-Hally  increased. 
During  this  trying  time 
Mrs.  Mrllwniiih  displayed  as 
much  pluck  anil  indifference 
to  danger  as  her  husband, 
and  on  many  occasions  the 
extraordinarj'  sight  was  wit- 
nessed of  this  dauntless  little 
Ainctican,  armed  only  with  a 
whip,  driving  before  her  an 
infuriated  mob  of  so-called 
"  braves."  Seeing  that  they 
had  got  into  this  inhospitable 
province,  and  realising  that 
the}'  were  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  Dr. 
Mcllwraith  decided  to  submit 
his  future  action  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  fate.  The  Chinese 
dollar  which  he  tossed  in  order  to  settle  the 
(juestion  decided  that  they  should  boldly  go 
into  the  lion's  den,  and  without  further  ado  they 
steered  straight  for  the  city  of  Yoh  Chau,  the 
nearest  head-quarters  of  the  officials  of  the 
forbidden  province.  It  was  late  at  night  when 
they  reached  the  gates,  and  were  challenged  by 
a  soldier  on  guard.  \Vith  their  faces  hidden  by 
their  helmets  and  enveloped  in  their  blankets, 
the  two  .Americans  presented  a  strange  and 
sorry  spectacle. 

The  soldier  admitted  them  to  the  town  a"  ' 
sent  them   under  escort  to   the  Yamcn  c' 
chief  official.     Hefore  they  had  time  to 
what  was  happening,  the  word  bad  go* 
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that  two  foreign  devils  were  in  the  city,  and  in 

a  few  minutes  ihe  streets  leading  to  the  Yamen 
wtTe  filled  with  hundreds  of  Chinamen,  who 
pelted  their  unbidden  guests  with  stones  and 
other  missiles  that  were  within  reach.  Long 
before  they  had  reached  the  doors  of  the  Vanien 
the  Mcllwraiths  thought  their  last  hour  hnd 
come.  At  limes  the  narrow  slrcL-ts  were  abso- 
lutely blocked  with  Celestials  shouting,  "Tza,  tza" 
(kill,  kill),  and  they  only  reached  the  mandarin's 
residence  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  As  it  was, 
the  infuriated  mob  rushc-d  into  the  Yamen 
itself,  and  the  official  had  actually  to  clear 
them  out  of  his  private  room  ;  and  even  when 
Ihe  intrudc-rs  had  been  forcibly  ejected,  the 
walls  of  the  official  residence  were  contiiiuousEy 
bombarded  with  showers  of  stones. 

'I'o  the  surprise  of  the  wanderers,  the  officials 
were  kind  and  considerate,  and,  although  warn- 
ing them  of  the  risks  ihey  ran,  decided  to  keep 
the  strangers  that  ni^^ht  in  the  Yamen.  The 
Mcllwraiths  were  ihen  shown  to  a  sleeping- 
place,  but,  wearied  as  they  were,  they  could  not 
close  thuir  eyes  owing  to  the  u]jroar  in  the 
streets.  The  mob,  never  supposing  that  the 
mandarins  would  shelter  the  foreigners,  waited 
outside,  raising  their  hideous  cries  of  "Tza,'' 
and  were  rendered  more  desperate  than  before 
by  the  unexpected  interference  with  their  evil 
plans.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Nfcllwraiths 
were  aroused.  An  escort  of  a  hundred  men 
provided  by  the  kindly  governor  was  in  watting, 
and  once  more  the  Americans  found  themselves 
in  the  streets.  But  excitement  wxs  at  fever  heat, 
and  there  was  nnUiing  for  it  but  fur  them  and 
the  whoU  •>/  their  acorl  to  run  for  their  li^es 
to  the  nearest  point  on  the  river,  where  the 
Mcllwraiths  were  put  on  a  crazy  Chinese  vessel 
called  by  courtesy  a  gunboat.  • 

They  were  then  practically  safe,  and  three 
days  later  they  again  got  to  the  Yang-tse  after 
an  experience  which  Sirs.  Mcllwraith  declares 
she  will  remember  to  her  dying  day.  While 
they  were  in  this  province  the  Mcllwraiths  saw 
the  largest  haytield  they  had  ever  come  across, 
it  Iteing  so  vast  that  it  took  them  a  whole  day 
to  cross  it  On  rejoining  the  Yang-tse  the 
cyclists  pedalled  to  Ichang,  the  point  where  the 
rapids  commence,  and  during  their  progress  up 
the  river  they  signalled  to  every  passing  vessel 
by  waving  small  American  Bags  which  they 
carried  on  l>aniboos.  Between  Hankow  and 
Ichang  they  slept  for  eighteen  nights  in  thr 
open,  protected  from  the  drcnchini' 
onlv 


At  Icliang  Dr.  Mcllwraith  found  that  papers 
had  arrived  from  Peking  appointing  him  an 
olTicial  of  a  Chinese  literary  order.  Awaiting 
him  also  were  his  official  robes  and  decorations. 
Between  ichang  and  Chung-king  (which  is  about 
1,500  miles  up  the  Yang-tse  from  Shanghai) 
cycling  was  an  impossibility,  and  on  this  section 
the  Mcllwraiths,  who  were  now  accompanied 
by  Chinese  officials,  and  put  up  only  at  the 
Yamens,  were  comparatively  free  from  annoyance. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  the  city  of 
Chung-  king  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
European  and  American  residents— mis.sionarics 
and  merchants  — iJr.  and  Mrs.  Mcllwraith  again 
set  out  on  their  journey  in  order  to  reach  the 
frontier  of  Burma.  Continuing  their  course 
up  the  Yang-tse  they  reached  Suifu,  where  Mrs, 
Mcllwraith  was  taken  ill  with  cholera.  'I'lie 
allernatiojis  of  heat  and  cold,  combined  with 
the  physical  hardships  and  the  mental  agony 
she  had  undergone,  had  rendered  her  an  easy 
prey  to  the  disease,  and  it  took  all  the  doctor's 
medical  skill  to  pull  her  round. 

Between  Chung  king  and  Wanchcn  the 
Mcllwraiths  had  a  very  narrow  esca|)e.  For 
two  days  they  were  surrounded  and  had  to 
barricade  tliemselves  in  a  liack  room  of  the 
inn  in  which  they  were  staying.  This  outbreak 
was  brought  about  by  the  hostility  of  a  newly- 
appointed  Chinese  official,  who  purposely  re- 
frained from  giving  any  instructions  to  the 
coolies  who  were  escorting  the  Americans. 
The  escort,  it  seems,  expected  to  be  paid  for 
their  services  in  eopixjr  "  cash,"  which  it  w.is 
olivious  the  cyclists  could  not  carry  about  with 
them.  They  become  very  insolent  and  menac- 
ing, refused  to  do  any  further  work,  and 
resolved  to  murder  their  master  and  mistress. 
Dr.  Mcllwraith  got  wind  of  the  movement,  and 
at  once  dispatched  a  Chinese  servant  to  a  village 
some  considerable  distance  off  to  exchange  silver 
for  copper  in  order  to  pay  the  coolies. 

The  latter,  however,  became  furious,  and  Dr. 
Mcllwraith  saw  that  his  safest  course  was  to 
make  a  kind  of  I'ortress  of  his  room  in  the  hotel. 
Accordingly  he  had  it  barricaded ;  he  and  his 
wife  took  [wssession,  and  laying  their  revolvers 
and  other  arms  on  a  bench  ready  for  emergencies, 
resolved  that  if  they  had  to  die  they  would  do 
so  fighting.  .After  two  days  of  much  mental 
strain,  during  which  neither  the  doctor  nor  his 
wife  were  able  to  get  any  sleep,  the  servant 
returned  with  the  copper  coins,  the  coolies  were 
[laid,  and  all  d.nnger  was  past. 

At  Suifu  the  travellers  left  the  Yang-tse,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  Hen,  a  tributary  of 
'''ang-tse,  arrived  at  Chantung.  From  that 
*V  were  able  to  cycle  to  Tung  Chuen 
From  Yunnan  to  Tali,  a  distance 


of  1,600  miles,  the  doctor  walked,  while  Mrs. 
Mcllwraith  rode  a  pony,  the  coolies  carrying  the 
bicycles  on  bamboos.  The  journey  fruni 
Yunnan  occupied  fifty  six  days.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  rSgfi,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Chinese 
frontier  at  Uhamo  into  Burma,  their  journey 
across  China  having  taken  nearly  ten  months. 

After  crossing   the   frontier  the    Mcllwraiths 
were   both    taken    seriously   ill,  owing    to    the 
sudden  change  of  climate.    On  the  Chinese  side 
of  the  frontier  they  had 
been   travelling;   at  an 
altitudtj    of    nearly 
11,000ft.     In  a  period 
of  five  days  they  sud- 
denly    dropped     from 
thai    heiglit    to    aoofi. 
above  sea  level. 

Passing  through 
Vunnan,  the  doctor 
told  me  lliiti  the  streets 
and  fields  were  ns 
crowded  with  China- 
men as  were  those  of 
HufH:h,  but  while  in 
the  latter  case  the  mob 
came  out  agaln-tt  the 
strangers  with  knives 
and  sticks,  in  Yunnan 
they  were  all  filled  with 
surprise  and  good 
humour.  The  Celes- 
tials were  uncomfort- 
ably inquisitive  with 
regard  to  the  bicycles, 
and  n  favourite  trick 
was  to  unscrew  the 
valves  and  shout 
"Tung  shin  1 ''  as  the 
hiss  o(  the  escaping  air 
sent  the  whole  crowd 
falling  over  one  another 
in  the  road. 

After  the  dangers 
and  excitement  of 
Chinese  travel,  the 
Mcllwraiths  found  the 
530  miles  across  lUirma 
from  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier down  to  \fandalay  and  Rangoon  somewhat 
tame  and  uninteresting. 

The  next  four  photographs  are  reproductions 
of  a  remarkable  ceremony  which  the  Mcllwraitlis 
witnessed  at  Mandalay.  Each  of  them  repre- 
sents various  stages  of  a  funeral  ceremony  -  -in 
this  case,  the  obsequies  of  the  last  Archbishop 
of  Mandalay.  Dr.  Mcllwraith  described  the 
function  as  being  one  of  the  most  bizarre — and 
unsavoury — that  lie  bad  ever  scett.     The  extra- 


ordinary figures  in  the  first  of  this  series  of 
photographs  represent  angels  (or  the  Burman 
idea  of  those  Celestial  beings).  A  glance  at 
the  com|)arative  height  of  these  monsters,  and 
of  the  men  and  women  standing  around,  will 
pre[)arc  the  reader  for  the  statement  that  one  is 
no  less  than  50ft.  in  height 

They  are  temporary  structures  composed  of 
hamboo  and  paper,  with  movable  wings  and 
arms — a   fact  which   accounts   for   one  of   the 
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wings  being  blurred  hi  the  picture.  Attached 
to  the  arms  of  these  figures  are  long  ropra,  or 
wires,  supporting  the  casket,  in  which  repose 
the  retnains  of  the  deceased  prelate.  By  the 
means  of  cords,  these  angels  ore  made  to  swing 
the  corpse  every  twenty-four  hours.  'I'he  next 
photograph  shows  the  gigantic  structure,  also 
composed  of  light  wood  and  pafX-T,  in  which 
the  final  cremation  lakes  place,  the  twdy  being 
burnt  in  the  canopy  at  the  summit  after  having 
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on    an    extensive    scale   had    been 

made  for  his  funeral.  l-'or  several 
days  before  the  event  thu  people 
assembled  in  crowds  and  ennaged  in 
nierr)' nialcing,  dancing,  and  sports. 
In  addition  to  the  scrurtures  shown 
in  the  [>hoU)graphs  other  canopies 
and  towers  were  erected,  in  which 
side  shows  and  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment were  held,  tlie  proceedings 
being  witnessed  by  the  head  priests 
from  a  sefwrate  booth. 

In  his  diary  Dr.  Mcllwraith  thus 
describes  the  final  scene.  The  car 
containing  the  casket  was  slowly 
pulled  up  the  Incline  (sliown  in  the 
second  picture),  and  on  teachiiif; 
the  stone  altnr  on  the  siimmii  was 
seized  by  half-a-dozen  Burmans, 
who,  with  keen  knives  and  chisels, 
split  open  the  lid,  revealing  a  second 
coffin  of  tin,  This,  curiously  enough, 


(ll'l.l:     W'I'dll     ASH      I'All   I        l.'.i        iA      I 
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been  solemnly  conveyed 
up  the  stnircase  (shown 
on  the  left  in  the  photo.) 
leading  from  the  base. 

The  two  other  pic- 
tures represent  inter- 
tnediate  stages  of  the 
funeral.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  coftin  will  be 
seen  under  the  small 
umbrella,  which  itself  is 
covered  by  a  huge 
canopy.  This  fimction 
created  the  greatest  ex- 
citement in  Mandalay. 
and  officials  from  all 
parts  of  Burma  thronged 
into  the  city  to  witness 
it.  Ouk  Moung,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mandalay,  had 
been  long  dead  when 
these  last  rites  took 
pbccj  and  preparations 
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was  mnde  of  old  American  iiotroleiim  tins,  still 
bearing  various  shipping  and  trade  marks.  Next, 
the  attc^ndants  proceeded  lu  open  llic  tin  cufllti 
with  their  sharp  dahs,  as  if  they  had  been 
negotiating  a  tin  of  sardines,  a  terrible  stench 
being  emitted,  and  what  looked  like  a  mass  of 
charcoal  displayed  lo  view. 

Alter  a  vigorous  shaking  the  coffin  was  over- 
turned, and  the  renisiins  of  the  deceased  priest 
tipped  out  upon  the  aliar.  l*>om  this  point  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Mcllwraith's 
own  words  :  **  When  the  eonteiUs  of  the  tin 
case  fell  out  on  the  wood  pile  I  had  expected 
either  a  muminy  or  a  most  re\'oIting  sight.  I 
saw  both.  The  shrunken  and  bony  limbs  of 
the  octogenarian  Bishop  were  perfectly  pre- 
served, and  glittered  with  pure  gold  with  which 
(he  body  had  been  covered  to  the  depth  of 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch.     The  upper  part 


of  the  body  had  not. 
however,  been  well  pre- 
served, so  perhaps  the  less 
said  about  it  the  belter. 
I  felt  grateful  when  the 
Burman  attendants 
poured  the  contents  of 
a  dozen  large  bottles  o( 
•scent  over  it.  'J'his  having 
lieen  accomplished,  the 
body  was  folded  up  and 
surrounded  by  wood. 
Evidently  by  reason  of 
some  special  embalming 
jiroeos,  the  bones  had 
l>c'en  rendered  so  pliable 
that  they  were  easily 
bent  in  any  direction. 
It  wa^i  but  the  work  of 
a  few  seconds  to  ignite 
the  fuel,  and  soon  the 
remains  were  hissing  and 
spitting  in  the  flames. 
"Ihen  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  scene  below, 
where,  amid  profound 
.silence,  a  ix-rfect  sea  of 
human  beings  were 
bowed  in  prayer,  as  their 
Bishop's  soul  was  being 
purified  by  fire.  Soon 
the  scene  changed,  and 
as  priests  and  people 
alike  began  despoiling 
the  temporary  pagodas, 
wi-  mounted  our  bicycles 
and  rode  off  from  wlwt 
was  one  of  the  most  ini- 
pre-ssive  {.pectacles  I  liad 
ever  witnessed." 
From  Rangoon  the  Mcllwr.iiths  proree<led 
across  the  Kay  of  Bengal  to  Calcutta,  whence 
they  pedalled  right  acruss  India  lo  I.:ihore — a 
distance  of  i.ooo  miles,  as  the  crow  flies— the 
road  being,  according  to  the  doctor,  the  finest 
cycling  track  in  the  world.  Continuing  their 
journey  along  the  north-west  frontier  of  India, 
they  intended  to  cross  the  boundary  into 
Baluchistan,  but  this  the  Political  Officer  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  do  in  consequence  of 
the  Afridi  ^V'ar.  Accordingly,  they  proceeded 
to  Karachi,  where  they  look  steamer  to  Itushirc, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

About  this  time  the  doctor  was  seized  with  a 
severe  alUck  of  heat  a|»oplexy,  from  the  effects 
of  which,  for  about  a  week,  he  jiractically  lost 
his  reason.  As  soon  as  he  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  able  to  travel,  he  and  his  devoted 
wife  once  more   mounted   their  machines 
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sLiried  off  to  cross  Pursia  to  Teheran— 500  miles 

in  n  dirert  line.  The  m-xt  photograph  is  one  of 
iini<jut:  inten'sL  It  repre- 
sents the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
King  of  Persia,  wilh  the 
travellers'  Atuerir.in  hiry- 
cles  resting  against  its 
walls — a  truly  remarkable 
combination  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern,  the  Ivast 
and  the  WesL 

Our  next  picture  is  One 
of  peculiar  mid  pathetic 
interest.  It  is  a  view  of 
the  husband  and  wife  as 
they  [eft  the  village  of  Soh 
on  iJecember  221UI,  1897. 
to  cross  the  wild  Khurud 
Pass  on  their  way  to 
Telicran.  For  over  lliirly- 
six  hours  snow  had  been 
silently  falling,  and  c\ery- 
thing  was  covered  with  a 
pall  of  while.  Before  the 
evening  of  that  day  the 
plucky  Americans  were 
lost  amid  snow-clad  peaks 
8,ooDfl.  high,  and  but  for 
the    timely    arrival    of  a 


rescue  party  would  have  left  their 
bones  in  those  frozen  solitudes. 

The  awful  night  on  the  Khurud 
the  travellers  declared  to  be  the 
worst  experience  of  their  journey, 
.ind  so  it  proved.  Although  they 
L>ir_aj)ed  with  their  lives,  Mrs. 
Mcllwrailh  was  only  snatched  from 
death  by  the  removal  of  some  of 
her  frozen  joints.  ICvcn  with  death 
staring  them  in  the  face  the 
Mcllwraiths  were  so  extraordinarily 
keen  that  in  turn  they  took  their 
cameras  and  ponrayed  the  scene 
which  at  thai  time  they  thought  was 
the  last  they  would  t>ehold. 

Before  the  Mcllwraiths  started 
nn  this  eventful  part  of  their 
journey  they  Had  betn  told  that 
the  Khurud  Pass  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  in  Persia.  Heed- 
less of  these  warnings  the  pair 
started  from  the  snow  -  cohered 
village,  and  for  sixteen  miles 
ploughed  their  way  through  the 
deep  snow  of  the  pathless  moun- 
tains. For  the  first  few  hours  the 
snow  was  soft,  and  their  feet  and 
gaiters  were  soaked.  As  the  day 
advanced  the  temperature  fell,  and 
the  wet  garments  became  transformed  into 
lumps  of  ice.      Hitherto  the    Mcllwraith-s  had 
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been  able  to  follow  the  telegraph  lines,  but  in 
course  of  time  when,  almost  ready  to  give  up 
in  despair  from  pain  and  fatigue,  they  reacht^d 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  they  realized  to  their 
horror  that  they  could  no  longer  follow  the 
telegraph,  as  from  this  point  it  struck  straight 
from  that  gi<Idy  height  to  a  simibr  mountain 
peak,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  jjatherinn; 
gloom. 

Now,  indeed,  their  hearts  were  fdlcd 
u'ith  blank  des[)air,  and  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  biL-ycles  and  push  on  in  the 
hope  that,  unencumbered  by  their  machines, 
they  might  drag  them- 
selves to  the  next  viibge. 
Then  the  doctor,  re- 
membering tlwt  al  a 
given  moment  in  the 
evening  the  telt^rajih 
lines  were  tested, 
resolved  as  a  last  ex- 
tremity to  climb  the 
post  and  cut  the  cahic, 
trusting  to  luclc  th.i:  i 
telegraph  party  in  Iului 
ing  the  break  would 
find  them  ere  it  was 
too  late. 

Just  as  he  was  about 
to  carry  out  this  idea, 
and  after  four  hours  of 
darkness,    shout  i    vt\.  re 
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heard  in  the  valley  below,  and  the  travellers 
realized  to  their  infinite  joy  that  they  wtrre 
saved  by  a  jxirty  which,  under  the  direction  of 
their  interpreter,  who  tud  preceded  them,  b4^d 
come  to  their  rescue.  ^| 

On  reaching  the  village  of  Khunid  the  doctor 
soon  saw  that  his  wife  was  in  a  .serious  con- 
dition. She  felt  no  pain,  but  her  lower  limbs 
were  completely  froicn,  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  been  rubbed  with  snow  for  three 
hours,  and  her  feet  had  been  Unred  to  make 
the  blood  flow,  that  her  husband  was  able 
[o  turn  his  attention  to  his  own  require- 
ments. As  neither  medicine  nor  instruments 
were  avaibble  he  decided  at  once  to  push  on 
TO  Teheran,  and  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
tleviatc  the  sufft-rings  of  his  wife 
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At  Teheran  the  phy- 
si  cia  ns  dccla  red  that 
Mrs.  Mcllwrailh  wou: 
either  lose  her  feel 
become  web-footetl,  so 
Dr.McI!wr;iiili,whoh 
other  views,  decided 
operate  himself,  a 
amputated  two  of  his  wil 
toes.     The  travellers  remain 

Teheran    for    two    months 
after  this  operation,  and  ll 
resumed    their    journey 
unabated  energ)*.    It  was 
lime,    howc\'er,    befmr 
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Mcllwmith  was  able  to  ride,  and  the  next  photo, 
shows  how  she  was  carried  from  Teheran  oii  a 
spcchlly  construrtcd  Utttir,  while  her  husband 
rode  or  walked  alongsidt;. 

During  their  sUy  in  Teheran  a  snap-shot  vnxs 
taken  of  the  Mcllwraiths  and  the  few  other 
cy<  lists  who  resided  in  the  Persian  capital.  The 
building  outside  which  ihey  are  assembled  is 
the  Shah's  Summer  I^Iace.     The  two  succeed- 


hig  photoi^raphs  show 
what  is  by  courtesy 
railed  a  "load"  in 
Persia,  and  a  meet- 
ing between  Dr. 
Mcllwraith  and  the 
only  cyclist  he  met 
on  the  road  in  ihai 
country.  The  gentle- 
man in  question,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  riding 
a  cushion  •  tyred 
machine. 

On  March  8lh  of 
this  year  the  intrepid 
explorers  left  Tehe- 
ran and  proceeded  to 
Resht,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian, eleven 
days'  journey  from 
the  capital.  While 
prucecding  through 
the  Kasvin  Pass  the 
travellers  witnessed 
some  blood-curdling 
scenes.  At  intervals 
along  the  eighteen  miles  of  snow-covered  road 
were  the  frozen  carcasses  of  animals,  with  their 
attendant  number  of  carrion  crows.  At  the 
.summit  of  Mount  Karazan  the  Mcllwrailhs 
came  upon  a  Mussulman  graveyard,  which  was 
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filled  with  the  remains  of  those  who  had 
jierisbed  In  the  pass.  Over  a  hundred  lives 
are  lost  annually  in  this  dfstrici.  In  a  gap  by 
the  load&ide  tbey  saw  what  at  first  looked  like 
ftn  equestrian   statue.     To  iheir  hona*.  <»■>&. 
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proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  horse  and  his 
rider  frozen  solid.  Under  ibc  snow  in  this  |wss 
Dr.  McUwraill)  was  informed  were  buried  the  re- 
mains of  ovcrone  hundred  animals  and  thirty  men. 

Crossing  from  Persia  into  Russia  the 
Mcllwraiihs  travelled  from  Haku  on  the 
Caspian  across  to  Itatoum  on  the  HIack  .Sea. 
Thence  they  proceeded  into  Armenia,  and  the 
next  picture  shows  them  among  the  Kurds. 
Being  refused  permission  to  travel  in  that 
country,  the  cyclists  returned  to  Batoum  and 
crossed  the  Hlack  Sea  to  Constantinople.  Thence 
they  pedalled  through 
Koumania,  Russia,  Austria- 
Huni-arj',  Ciermany,  and 
France,  to  r)ieppe,  at 
which  place  we  see  them  in 
our  last  photo,  wailing  out- 
side tlie  Hotel  du  Cygne 
before  taking  the  Channel 
slcainer  to  Newliaven. 

The  total  cost  of  this  re- 
markable journey  amounted 
to  ^6,000.  The  chief 
currency  difficulty  was  in 
China,  where,  as  has  alreaily 
been  pointed  out.  the 
Mc!  I  wraiths  narrowly 
escaped  being  niurderetl 
simply  because  they  bad 
not  the  copper  "  cash  "  to 
pay  their  cool  ies.  At 
Shanghai  they  got  enough 
money    to    last    them    to       /■-.^.^i 


I  lanlcow,    and  at 

the  •  last  -  named 
city  lliey  aished 
further  letters  of 
credit  lUii  in  each 
ca.se  money  meant 
lumps  of  silver 
shaped  like  the 
shoes  of  Chinese 
women.  Once 
out  of  China,  how- 
ever, the  travellers 
were  able  to  dis- 
card the  use  of  this 
somewttat  incon- 
venient form  of 
currency,  and  got 
their  money  in  the 
form  of  ruiK-es. 

Althougli  the 
Mcllwraiths  have 
successfully  per- 
formed the  longest 
[ri>M:<.  and  most  notable 
cycle  tour  ever 
made,  they  have  no  sj*m[ttthy  for  the  genus 
scorcher.  Never,  even  when  winds  were  favour- 
able and  surfaces  good,  did  they  seek  to  emulate 
the  perform-nnces  of  those  cyclists  whose  delight  it 
is  to  rush  through  the  countrj-  with  staring  eyes 
and  bent  back.  Their  longest  day's  run  was  in 
America,  where  their  cyclometers  registered  132 
mites,  and  their  best  time  was  also  made  on  the 
early  stage  of  their  journey  between  Chicixgo  and 
Denver,  when  they  completed  fifteen  miles  in  fifty- 
four  minutes.  I'revious  to  this  tour,  Dr.  Mcllwraiih 
had  never  made  a  "  century  ''  run  in  his  life. 


A    Norwegian    * '  Klapp  -  Jagt. ' ' 
By  Captain  Gerard  Ferranu 

The  thrilling  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  hunts.    The  race  for  life  from 
the  bears  as  viewed  through  a  glass.    With  portraits  and  other  illustrations  prepared  under  the  author's 

own  supervision. 

noise  as  possible  is  made  by  shouting  nnJ 
clapping  of  hands  in  order  to  drive  the  animals 
forward.  Jleing  mysdf  a  soHtary  hunter  I 
seldom,  during  a  long  residence  in  ihc 
Scandinavian  forests,  took  part  in  these 
functions,  prcfurrir)g  slill  hunting  in  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  the  for«I.  with  only  my  trusty 
l)ear-hound  and  one  exiiericnced  follower  for 
company,  to  a  horde  of  men  with  rifles  and  a 
yt-lping  pack  of  unruly  cattle  dogs.  But  the 
affair  1  took  part  in,  and  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe,  afiordcd  me  a  consider- 
able amount  of  entertainment  and  excitement 
It  took  place  in  a  wi!d  forest  district  in 
nonhern  Norway,  where  I  had  for  some  time 
been  bear  and  elk  hunting,  and  it  kipiicntd 
in  tlii-s  way, 

One  frosty  Sunday  morning,  at  the  end  of 
OctolH.'r,  a  young  | feasant- farmer  called  at  my 
shanty  ljt;fure  sunrise  with  the  information 
that  the  four  bears  I  hnd  been  unsucccs-v 
fully  hunting  for  some  days  had  licen  '*  ringed  " 
cArxA.K  c.».^,u  r»««.n.  ^y   =   neighbour,    and    that    a    party   of    men 

Frpm«t'k^^hu:s^imM^C0.,tit^uhnt.  Collected  from  the  scallered  population  of  the 
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HIS  mode  of 

hunting  is 
often  prac- 
tised in  Nor- 
way for  kill- 
ing licars,  and  at  times 
very  exciting  incidents 
lake  place.  Il  consists 
in  posting  a  certain 
number  of  s|>ortsmen 
150yds.  to  aooyds.  a[inrt 
at  various  spots  where 
the  driven  animals  arc 
thought  likely  to  pass, 
whilst  another  set  of 
hunters,  acajiiipanied  by 
a  scratch  pack  of  cattle 
dogs,  go  with  the  U-nters 
on  the  cliancc  of  geltioL: 
a  shot  and  previ-mirif; 
the  game  from  slipping 
ihniugb  the  hnc  On 
iLeM:  ocitasionB  a*;  miirh 


district  intt-nded  hunting  for  them.  Would 
I  join  them  ?  1  readily  assented,  and  arrived  at 
the  meet  with  my  own  follower  about  i>.?o.  ] 
found  some  twenty  men  assembled,  with  a 
scrdleh  pack  of  curs  and  cattle  dogs,  about  a 
dozen  in  all.     After  a  short  consultation,  half 


down  the  rocky  ledge  to  join  him,  as  I  felt  sure 
he  would  sown  have  his  hands  full,  should  he  be 
so  foolhardy  as  to  risk  a  shot  at  any  of  the 
approaching  bears  with  his  antiquated,  sitij^le- 
barrelled  muzzle-loader.  But  as  it  is  not  con- 
sidered the  right  thing  to  leave  your  post  on 
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the  men  were  sent  to  beat  a  thickly  wooded  and 
lofty  hill,  that  lay  on  ine  opposite  side  of  a 
frozen  lake,  as  it  was  there  the  bears  bad  taken 
up  their  winter  quarters.  The  leniainder  pusled 
themselves  between  the  lake  and  the  wooded 
hill.  My  man  and  1  ascended  a  steep  rocky 
ledge  some  height  above  the  surrounding  forest, 
and  Iktc  we  posted  ourselves.  There  was  a 
considerable  depth  of  snow  in  the  woods,  and 
as  it  was  freezing  hard,  standing  stitl  in  one 
place  was  not  exactly  .i  pleasurable  occupation. 
Many  a  time  I  regretted  not  having  accom- 
panied the  beaters  up  the  hill. 

After  waiting  some  time,  the  distant  barking 
of  dogs  was  borne  to  our  ears  on  the  wintry 
breeze,  followed  by  several  rifle  shots,  mingled 
with  tile  ui-imistakable  growling  and  "huffing" 
of  bears.  SudAnly  we  saw  the  brutes  come 
tearing  down,  fniashing  through  the  dead 
branches  of  ihe  fallen  trees  that  obstructed 
their  i>3lh,  and  sc:ittering  snow  and  branches  in 
every  direction.  At  List  they  reached  more 
open  ground,  and  then  th^  four  dark  objects 
burst  into  nearer  \iew,  seemingly  heading  for  a 
man  posted  on  a  bog  some  350yds.  away  below 
us.    MyGnrt  Impulse  ^as  to  make  a  hurried  dash 


such  occasions,  I  concluded  to  sit  tight  in  my 
cool  and  airy  situation,  calmly  waic:hing  the 
a[)proa€h  of  the  menagerie  through  my  iield- 
glasscs.  The  huge  creatures  followed  each 
other  in  sijigle  file,  a  big  bear  leading  the  ran, 
two  smaller  ones  following  behind,  whilst  a 
large,  dark-skinned  animal  brouglit  up  the  rear. 
I  turned  my  glasses  u|K)n  the  distant  Hgure, 
who,  in  all  his  ])itirul  lotielinesa,  was  crouching 
beside  a  snow-covered  tree-stump,  and  eagerly 
scrutinized  his  actions ;  all  the  time  being 
possessed  with  an  intense  longing  to  be  In  his 
place  witli  my  double-barrelled  express,  ready 
to  make  a  holocaust  of  those  four  bears. 

As  1  closely  observed  him,  he  seemed  to 
hesitate,  glancing  quickly  this  way  and  that, 
and  apparently  undecided  h'lw  to  act  in  the 
coming  emergency.  Then  he  suddenly  rose, 
threw  his  heavy  old  shooting-iron  on  to  the 
snow,  having  previously  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  his  shoukler.  and  with  far  quicker  strides 
than  I  should  have  given  him  credit  for,  he 
made  a  frantic  dish  for  the  nearest  tree — a 
dead  old,  gaunt-looking  pine,  which  stood  some 
distance  off.  The  dogs  pressed  hard  on  the 
hindiuosl  beat,  snapping  viciously  at  bis  flanks. 
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but  soon  retiring,  and  taking  good  care  never  to 

venture  alu-art.  i'resenlly  the  leader  of  the 
procession  (which  we  comludi-d  wxs  the  mother 
of  the  snialk-r  ones)  caught  sight  of  that  panic- 
stricken  bear-hunter,  spt-edlng  on  his  mad  career 
over  the  snow-covered  swamp.  Slie  instinctively 
grasped  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation,  for, 
pricking  up  her  ears  and  tossing  her  head  from 
side  to  side,  she  at  once  gave  chase,  evidently  in 
some  way  connecting  the  flying  figure  before 
her  with  ilie  party  who  had  fired  the  shots  on 
the  hill-top.  She  rapidly  increxsed  her  (ace, 
grunting  forth  in  harsh,  spasmodic  growls  tliac 
savage  sounding  "huff,  huff,"  which  is  so  trying 
to  the  nerves  of  tlie  amateur  bear  hunter.  'I'he 
race  of  bear  versus  man  now  t>ecanie  intensely 
interesting  from  a  sjxarting  iwtnt  of  view,  and  I 
soon  rcaliicd  that  I  was  destined  to  become  an 
unwilling  and  inacTive  spectator  of  the  fast- 
approaching  and  possibly  tragic  fate  of  the 
solitary  figure  bounding  away  below  nie. 

Now,  consider  the  startling  features  of  the 
surroundings  with  all  their  grim  possibilities. 
There,  below  me,  some  hundred  feet  or  so,  and 
bftween  300yds.  and  4ooyd5.  off»  api)eared  the 
llgnre  of  a  tall,  lanky  man  shambling  frantically 
along  through  solid  stodgy  snow,  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  depth,  at  the  rate  of,  say,  eight  miles 
an  hour.  Behind  him,  certainly  not  more  than 
goyHs.  aff,  likewise  pounding  through  the 
snow  and  gradually  decreasing  the  distance,  was 
a  ferocious  she-bear,  which  liad  been  hustled 
from  her  lair,  then  shot  at  and  possibly  wounded, 
and  therefore  a  very  dangerous  adversary  to  fool 
around  with.  To  the  rear  followed  the  younger 
ones,  and  beyond  ihem  the  biggest  bear, 
probably  an  old  male,  from  his  supetbor  size. 
Man,  bears,  and  dogs  were  spread  cut  in  line, 
:w  it  were,  forming  part  of  the  landscajje. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  nic  to  do 
but  await  developments,  as  it  was  physically 
im[K)ssible  to  clamber  down  the  breakneck 
place  on  the  ledge  where  I  had  posted  myself 
and  reach  the  scene  of  the  impending  tragedy 
in  time  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  hunted  man. 
Another  thing,  there  was  a  winding  elk -path 
below  me  on  the  side  of  the  ledge  which  1 
thought  it  highly  probable,  should  the  man 
effctl  his  escape,  all  the  bears  would  make  for 
in  order  to  ascend,  and  pass  away  to  the  forest 
beyond,  thus  giving  me  a  chance  of  some  good 
shots.  These  thoughts,  which  take  so  long  to 
explain,  fla.she<I  like  lightning  through  my  mind 
as,  with  glasses  in  hand,  I  eagerly  look  in  the 
variou«  m"rf-n»«  *rf  the  drama  rapidly  unfolding 


sky,  and  which  we  concluded  the  hunted  mau 

was  making  for,  appeared  as  far  off  as  ever  from 
him.  'J'he  travelling  of  both  hunter  and 
hunted  seemed  extraordinarily  slow,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  depth  and  consistency  of 
the  snow.  It  was  ten  to  one  on  the  bear  at 
this  time.  My  companion,  with  eager  gestures, 
frantically  urged  me  to  (ire  both  barrels  and 
frighten  off  the  bear;  but,  prompted  by  uncon- 
trollable curiosity  to  see  what  M-ould  happen, 
as  well  as  by  a  peculiar  feeling  which  held 
possession  of  me  at  the  time,  and  also  partly 
by  a  desire  not  to  "  spoil  the  spoit"  while  it 
lasted,  I  replied,  "No,  certainly  not";  for.  1 
must  say,  at  the  moment  I  hardly  considered 
the  man  was  in  any  actual  danger  of  his  life. 
And,  besides,  !  was  naturally  speculating  on  the 
chance  of  all  four  bears  taking  it  inln  their 
heads  to  climb  the  ledge  by  the  aforesaid  elk- 
jath,  and  passing  close  to  us,  which  would, 
of  course,  have  been  a  grand  piece  of  lutk  for 
me.  There  did  not  appear  to  he  anyone  near 
the  fleeing  man  on  the  swamp,  and  no  one  but 
my  companion  and  I  seemed  to  Ije  aware  of  the 
exciting  chase  taking  place  below  us.  The  next 
man  was  posted  at  some  distance  off,  and  I 
presumed  he  was  standing  among  the  thick 
timber  somewhere  far  below. 

During  the  short  time  the  chase  lasted  1 
kept  my  glasses  glned  to  my  eyes,  being  quite 
fascinated  at  watching  the  nice  for  the  tree,  and 
|)ossibly  for  dear  Ufe.  I  could  see  and  take  in 
every  detail.  The  maddened  rush  of  the  brute 
in  pursuit,  the  loud  crunching  of  the  icy  crust 
on  the  surface,  the  flounderings  of  the  man  in 
the  snow,  now  slipping  nearly  down,  now  re- 
covering himself;  the  snapping  and  snarling  of 
the  dogs  at  thu-  rear,  the  hoarse  "  huffing  "  of  the 
bear  ;  the  quick,  agonized  glances  behind  him 
of  the  pursued  man  ;  Ills  loud  and  continuous 
gasps  for  breath  as  he  hurried  along,  hatle-ss, 
and  all  arms  and  legs,  over  the  heavy,  snow- 
covered  landscape. 

"Lord,  how  he  springs!"  observed  Raffael, 
my  follower,  as  he  closely  watched  the  fugitive, 
''iiut  1  am  sorely  afraid  the  bear  will  win  the 
race  and  give  him  a  clawing  before  he  can 
climb  up  that  tree." 

\V'e  became  more  and  more  interested  and 
excited,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  man  were  now 
really  running  for  his  life,  with  only  a  dead  Irie 
to  save  him  from  the  clutches  of  a  ferocious 
bear.  He  was  now  only  about  ten  yards  or  so 
from  his  goal,  the  bear  getting  perceptibly 
nearer  and  nearer.  At  this  juncture  both  my 
companion  and  I  shouted  loudly  and  yelled  at 
the  lop  of  our  voices,  but  the  bear  heeded  us 
noL  I  knew  it  was  utterly  useless  shooting  at 
a  running  bear  at  thai  distance,  arA^»^i*^«s^^ 
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was  well  aware  thai  there  were  other  men  posted 
somewhere  in  the  line  of  fire,  though  I  could 
not  see  them  ;  so  I  dared  not  risk  a  shot  wiih 
such  a  weapon  as  a  long-distance  express.  It 
began  to  strike  me  very  forcibly,  therefore,  that  in 
a  fjw  short  moments  the  hunted  man  would  be 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  hurrying  on  his 
own  funeral.  So  with  all  the  desire  to  help  him, 
but  none  of  the  power,  I  Ivad  no  other  resource 
but  to  watch  for  the 
ditwueiuent. 

Suddenly  there 
came  a  puff  of 
smoke  from  the 
thick  bell  of  timber 
to  the  rijjht  of  the 
fleeing  man,  followed 
by  a  loud  report, 
which  aroused  all 
the  echoes  of  the 
forest,  and  rever- 
berated far  and  wide. 
Still  the  iKrar  swerved 
not  an  inch  from  her 
course,  strange  to 
say,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  fully 
made  up  her  mind 
to  claw  the  man.  In 
one  moment  more 
she  was  close  upon 
him,  the  tree  Inring 
still  two  or  three 
yards     away.      The 


odds  were  now  % 
hondred  to  one  on 
tlie  bear  :  when  all 
nf  a  sudden,  as  the 
inddeni  was  des^ 
en  bed  to  me  after- 
wards, **  a  smashing 
blow,  as  if  from  the 
■item  of  a  falling  pine 
tree,  hissed  llirough 
the  frosty  air  and 
descended  upon  the 
man'sriphi  shoulder, 
the  ground  at  the 
same  time  apptsir- 
ing  to  rise  up  and 
smite  him  in  the 
face."  Totis,aswc 
intently  regarded 
him,  he  ap[)cared 
to  uke  a  forced 
"header," driven  by 
the  bear's  right  paw 
straight  into  the 
snowy  surface, 
where  he  burrowed  still  farther  with  his  head 
and  arms,  as  the  ferocious  brute,  with  extended 
jaws  and  savage,  rasping  growls,  came  ni^ 
ing  upon  him. 

At  this  supreme  moment,  when  the  bear  was 
just  about  to  make  cold  meat  of  her  vjctini, 
and  when  I  feared  all  must  soon  tie  over. 
another  report  rang  out  from  amongst  the  trees 
l>elow,  accompanied  by  the   loud   shouting  of 
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men  and  the  frenzied  grooms  of  the  wounded 
bear.  The  man  w.is  saved  !  It  was  one  of 
[hose  near  things  oiu-  often  reads  about,  but 
seldom  sees.  The  animal  for  a  few  moments 
rolled  madly  about,  after  whieh  she  spranjj  un 
to  her  hind  legs,  waving  her  fore-arms  about  in 
an  aimless  manner  unci  prancing  wildly  around, 
then  actually  fell  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
man  In  the  snow,  snapping  her  jaws  and  fiercely 
biting  at  the  wound  in  her  own  side.  I  feared 
she  would  have  seized  the  man  by  the  head, 
but  luckily  he  lay  down  in  the  snow,  and  kept 
as  still  as  a  mouse.  In  a  few  seconds  more 
other  shots  rang  out  from  under  the  trees, 
and  three  men  a|)j)eared  with  Remington  breerh- 
loaders,  and  soon  ended  the  struggle  for  life, 
efTcctually  putting  a  stop  to  any  more  marj- 
hunting  on  the  part  of  that  she-bear. 

As  we  had  all  along  concluded,  the  bear  did 
turn  out  to  be  a  female,  and  was  a  large,  formid- 
able-looking animal,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old,  I  should  say.     The  shots  and  cries  of 


the  Frozen  lake.  The  ice  on  this  Like  had 
no  snow  upon  it,  and  was  clear  as  crystal, 
and  slippery  as  only  new  ice  can  be.  The 
whole  pack  of  dogs  followed  at  a  respectful 
distai^e,  and  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  them 
gradually  encroaching  and  snapping  at  the  big 
bear's  flanks,  and  the  bear,  in  frenzies  of  rage, 
rushing  back  at  them  to  chase  them  away.  The 
dogs  would  then  swiftly  turn  round  and  flee, 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  eager- 
ness to  escape  the  claws  of  the  bear,  slipping 
and  sprawling  madly  about  over  that  glistening 
surface  of  ice.  and  awakening  all  the  echoes  of 
the  forest  with  their  yelps  and  howls.  The 
bears,  both  large  and  small,  also  slipped  and 
sprawled  abu  it  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner 
when  they  turned  to  chase  the  dogs,  as  even 
they  could  not  keep  their  footing  on  the  hard- 
frozen,  glassy  surface ;  but  they  never  appeared 
to  gel  near  enough  to  claw  any  of  the  dogs. 

This  cntertairmient  continued  until  they  had 
all  crossed  the  lake,  and  I  laughed  until   the 
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the  raen  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie  bark  in  my  direction,  followed  by  all 
the  dogs,  which  had  never  ceased  baying  at  the 
heels  of  the  other  bears,  i  rushed  down  the 
side  of  the  ridge  as  quickly  as  I  was  able, 
hoping  lo  meet  some  of  the  procession  coming 
alone  'V-oath.    but    ihcy    broke 

'1  turned 


tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I  watched  them 
out  of  sight  with  my  glasses,  for  it  was  a  show 
to  be  long  remembered.  Some  of  ihe  men  who 
had  breech-loaders  fired  many  long  shots,  ex- 
pending a  tot  of  ammnnitton  on  the  retreating 
I)cars,  and  the  bullets  whistled  and  ricocheted 
over  and  along  the  icy  surface  of  ihe  lake, 
striking  the  trees  on  the  other  side,  without, 
however,  hitting  or  doing  any  material  danvij;^ 
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to  the  bears.     I  never  got  c\'en  a  long  shot  at 
one  of  them,  as  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the 
level  of  the  lake  they  were  much  too  far  off  to 
shoot  at  with  any  chance 
of  success. 

Ai    tlie    conclusion     of 
this    queer    incident    I 
sauntered  up  to  the  utifor- 
tuiiate    man    and    had    a 
sliort      conveisation     with 
him.  his   comrades    having 
hy   this   lime    heli>cd   him 
up    and    set    him   on   his 
legs    again.     After   (xirtak- 
ing   with  evident  rehsh  of 
a     stiff   dram     of    Scotch 
whisky  which  I  offered  him 
from    niy    flask,     I     asked 
him   why   he  had  cut   and 
run  so  quickly    instead    of 
waiting  and  fighting  it  out 
with   llie  bears.     His  reply 
was  thai  he  was  not  certain 
that  his   old  muzzle-loader 
would  shoot  correctly,  even 
if    it    went   off    :il    all,   as 
It  had   played    him     several    nasty    tricks  on 
previous     occasions.       Besides,     he    was    not 
anxious    to   meet 
four  bears  at  one 
time.      No  !     he 
had     not     been 
hunted  by  a  bear 
before,    and     he 
would    tike    very 
good  care  that  he 
never  found  him- 
self in  such  a  situa- 
tion again.     Once 
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was  quite  enough  ;  in  fact,  it  was  once  too  ofte 
His  ambition  as  a  sportsman  was  very  mod 
It  was  to  kill  a  bear  single  handed,  ^i\*\   he  ft: 
in  ho[)es  that    one   of  t 
four — a  small  one  for  p 
ference  —  would     havi 
j>as£ed   his  way,  and   lb 
have    given    him     a   g 
chance    of      attiiinin}; 
desire,     'lliat  was  his  & 
leason  for  joining    in   the 
hunt. 

Though  badly  bruised 
on  the  nape  of  the  n 
atid  on  his  right  shouldc: 
he  had  no  bones  broken 
nnd  beyond  a  severe  shoe 
the  result  of  the  knock 
down  blow  the  old  bear 
had  dealt  hiro,  he  was  not 
much  the  worse  physically 
for  his  unpleasant  expert 
ence.  His  thick  woollc 
clothes  were  ripped  cica 
0(M;n  from  the  shoulder 
downwards  by  the  slurp 
claws  of  the  enraged  beast,  and  to  this  day  I 
cannot    imagine    how    he    escaped    with    his 

life.  The  afinir. 
howe\-cr,  taught 
him  one  lesson, 
and  that  was 
never  to  take 
part  in  another 
Sabbath  -  day*! 
Klapp-Jagl  with-1 
out  a  good 
breech  -loading., 
rifle. 
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A  complete  description  oT  all  the  queer  and  quaint  ceremonies,  illustrated  by  a  remarkably  aucceasful 
Eeriee  of  snap-shot  photographs  by  M.  Charles  Geniaux,  9,  Rue  Cochardifcre,  Rennes,  Prance. 
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WEDDING  always  createa  a  ctrl;iin 
iiinounl  of  commotion  and  picasur- 
abk-  (.-xcitcincnt  in  iht:  family  of  the 
bride  for  weeks  befote  the  happy 
event,  and  many  .ire  the  qiuiint 
customs  in  various  bnds  connected  with  this 
the  must  icnportant  time  in  n  wuiiiati's  life. 
Withiti  a  stone's  throw  of  EnjjUtnd,  figuiatively 
speaking,  is  Hrittany,  a  country  which  has  ever 
clung  tenaciously  to  its  old  customs  and 
observances,  and  has  absolutely  refused  to 
march  with  the  times,  or  to  abandon  any  of  its 
cherished  traditions. 

The  Breton  is  the  most  superstitious  of 
mortals;  he  lives  in  a  world  of  spirits,  s;iints, 
fairies,  sprites,  and  demons.  No  familiar  object 
in  his  simple  home;  no  bird,  beast,  or  flower 
of  the  field,  no  stream  or  fountain^  but  has  its 
legend  or  superstition,  repeated  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  round  the  blazing  fire.  Every 
unforeseen  event  i.s  an  omen.  It  is  considered 
unlucky  to  be  married  tn  May  or  August ;  and 
as  to  the  days  of  the  week,  there  are  so  many 
objections  lo  them  in  different  parts  of  Brittany, 
that  it  seems  hard  to  find  a  lucky  day  for  a 
wedding.  So  one  might  reasonably  expect  the 
marriage  customs  in  such  a  land  to  be  curious. 
We  will  therefore  eagerly  accept  an  Invitation  to 
wltne-tis  a  IJreton  wedding,  and  squatting  on  ojir 
wishing  c:aT|>et,  with  our  feet  well  lucked 
under,  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  an  ideal 
spot,  peaceful  and  far  removed  from  the  hum 
and  din  of  a 
great  city. 

A  homestead 
surrounded  by 
meadows  and 
babbling  brooks, 
ai]d  with  a  walled 
garden  In  the 
rear,  stands  at  the 
f(X)t  of  the  hill, 
which  shelters  It 
fronj  the  north 
wind.  The  mea- 
dows are  divided 
by  mi  n  iature 
valleys  —  (who 
could    call   such 
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Ideal  spot.s  ditches?)— covered,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  season,  with  changing  cirpcts  of 
the  sweet  blue  violet,  the  yellow  primrose,  the 
grey-blue  hyaeimh,  and  the  pink  doy-rose,  all 
of  which  scent  the  nir  and  cliarm  the  eye. 

On  this  lovely  June  morning  all  was  activity 
in  this  human  hi\e.  Doors  and  windows  stood 
hospitably  open.  Many  of  the  neighbours  had 
come  to  assist  in  the  great  prc[>arations  for  the 
wedding  feast  on  the  morrow,  to  which  two  or 
three  hundred  guest-s  according  to  custom,  had 
been  personally  bidden  by  the  betrothed  couple 
a  week  before.  In  some  parts  of  Brittany  the 
girl,  accompanied  by  her  godmother,  and  the 
man  hy  his  godfather,  go  their  separate  ways 
carrying  invitations  by  word  of  mouth.  In  the 
meadow  nearest  the  homestead  three  women  were 
busy  unpacking  a  cart-load  of  pewter  plates  lent 
by  the  friends  for  the  feast.  The  first  woman 
extricated  them  from  the  straw,  the  second 
dipped  them  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  a  third 
rubbed  and  [Kilished  iheni  till  they  shone  like 
silver. 

But  what  a  lutmmering  !  We  looked  up  and 
saw  several  stalwart  young  Bretons  in  shirt- 
sleeves fixing  long,  n>ughly-made  ladders  length- 
ways on  the  grass.  Shouldering  a  heavy  wooden 
mallet,  one  of  them  whirled  It  round  his  head 
and  brought  it  down  with  tremendous  force  on  a 
wooden  stave,  driving  it  home  at  one  blow,  to 
make  a  support  fur  the  extended  ladder. 

In  a  short  lime  a  long,  low,  ladder  fence  ex- 
tended the  whole 
length  of  the  wait, 
under  the  shade 
of  the  orcliard 
trees  ;  but  still 
they  brought 
more  ladders, 
and  a  second 
fence  was  soon 
erected  faring  the 
first,  and  leaving 
a  space  of  about 
two  yards  down 
the  middle. 
These  ladders 
formed  the  seats 
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guests.  Hard  and  uncomfortable  they  looked 
to  us,  and  we  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  sitting 
on  such  a  barbarous  makeshift  for  two  or  thret 
hours  at  the  feast  next  day. 

Lads  then  appeared  balancing  long,  slender 
planks  on  their  shoulders ;  these  were  laid  on 
the  grass  down  the  centre  of  the  ladder-alley. 
No,  they  wen;  not  nr^eant  to  keep  the  women's 
feet  from  the  damp  grass  :  no  one  would  dream 
of  such  a  luxury  here.  The  planks  placed  on 
the  grass  between  the  ladders  were  to  form  the 
table  for  the  wedding  feast.  "  What !  that 
narrow  deal  board  ?  "  you  may  say.  Yes,  and  it 
does  not  require  much  hying  up,  cither.  Yards 
and  yards  of  snow-white  damask  will  not  be 
brought  out  to  cover  it.  The  boards  are  simply 
scrubbed  dean  :  tliat  is  enough. 

In  another  pari  of  ilie  meadow,  under  llie 
trees,  the  butcher  was  at  work  with  his  long 
knife  and  chop- 
per preparing 
and  cutting  up 
the  meal  at  an 
impromptu  table, 
com  posed  of 
planks,  resting 
on  trunks  of 
trees.  l.ater  on, 
a  rustic  Leunidas 
of  eleven  was 
left  at  this  iwst  of 
honour  to  repel 
liy  his  single 
arm  the  attacks 
of  myriads  of 
wngcd  enemies, 
slaughtering 
them  or  scaring 
them  away  with 
his  broad -brim- 
med hat.   which 

he  wielded  with  all  the  deftness  and  import- 
ance of  a  practised  swordsman.  Thanks  to 
his  exertions,  the  supply  of  meat  for  the 
next  day  did  not  run  short.  But  it  was  a 
great  temptation  for  the  flies.  By  ihe  stream, 
three  or  four  women  were  engaged  preparing 
the  vegetables:  peeling  tub  after  tub  full  of 
potatoes,  carrots,  tinmps,  and  cabbages.  It  was 
not  hard  for  us  to  guess  the  occupation  of  the 
weeping  damsel  ;  hers  was  the  tearful  task,  of 
jjeeling  the  odoriferous  and  tasty  onion. 

Inside  the  house,  everj-thing  w.is  spick  and 
span  ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  wedding  trous 
seau  or  presents  exhibited  to  admiring  eyes. 
The  brge  oaken  chest  in  which  the  young  girl 
kept  the  piles  of  sheets,  and  the  good,  strong 
linen  made  from  fLix  spun  during  the  long, 
merry  winter  evenings,  had  been  uken  days  ago, 
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with  her  spinning  wheel  and  other  goods  and 
chattels,  to  her  future  home.  As  the  bed  was 
duly  placed  on  the  cart  with  one  of  its  feet 
pointing  to  its  destination,  fate  was  appeased, 
and  many  household  prs  were  thereby  averted- 
In  spite  of  this  good  omen,  howtncr,  the  bride's 
face  looked  serious  and  sad.  for  she  began  to 
realize  that  the  happy  da>*s  of  couriship — 
generally  long  drawn  out  in  Brituny— were  at 
an  end,  and  the  luird,  uncertain  life  of  toil,  with 
its  load  of  care  which  ages  the  iJreton  matron 
so  quickly,  was  aUnit  to  U^in. 

Towards  evening,  the  work  being  finished* 
supper  was  served,  and  the  day  ended  with  a 
dance  in  front  of  the  cottage,  on  the  beaten 
clay  threshing  -  floor.  The  dance  was  the 
famous  rond,  or  round  dance,  and  as  there 
was  no  ammur  or  musician  present,  the 
men    whistled    the   dance    tune,    to   which   alt 

kept  perfect  time, 
I'he  future  bnde 
stood  lu  the  left 
as  the  camera 
recorded  the 
picture,  in  a  large 
tshite  cap  with 
tl.ipping  wings  ; 
she  was  merry 
enough  just  then, 
exchanging  jokes 
with  the  beat 
man.  Overagaiiist 
the  house  was 
the  large  round 
copper  slew-pan, 
in  which  the  wed- 
ding dinner  was 
afterwards 
ciwked  ;  and  the 
last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  made 
it  flash  and  shine  like  dull  red  gold.  The  dance 
did  not  last  very  long,  for  all  were  tired  with  the 
day's  work,  and  wished  to  reser\e  their  strength 
for  the  next  day.  The  sunset  was  brilliant  red, 
a  good  sign  which  promised  a  fine  day  for  the 
morrow.  A  wet  weddtng  day,  although  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  when  su  many  guests  have 
to  be  accommodated,  is  yet  looked  upon  with 
equanimity  by  the  bride,  for  it  signifies  thai  all 
her  tears  are  now  being  shed,  and  that  her 
married  life  will  be  a  happy  one  in  consequence. 
I'^arly  the  next  morning,  when  the  bridesmaid 
wanted  to  dress  the  bride,  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  and  the  guests  who  arrived  early 
sought  for  her  ever^-wherc.  She  w.is  discovered 
at  last  in  the  rellar  mending  a  pair  of  socks  ; 
ftir  it  is  not  considered  becoming  to  apfjcar  too 
anxious  to  be  married     The  bride  pretcndi 
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she  did  iKJl  kiiuw  what  lliuy  al!  wanted,  and  she 
innora-nUy  ofTerfd  ihem  tankards  of  cider  From 
the  barrel  at  her  side. 

This  gave  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  long, 
flowery  sijcecbes  so  cliaraclcrjstic  of  the  Breton. 
'I'licn,  being  ,ii  last  convinced  by  this  flow  of 
eloquence,  the  bride  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
away  to  be  dressed.  Al  the  last  minute  no 
shoes  could  be  found  ;  bet  parents  had  hidden 
them,  to  signify  their  unwUhngnes-s  to  pari  with 
their  child.  Again  a  search  was  instituted,  and 
the  shoes  were  found  at  last  in  ihc  most  unlikely 
place  imaginable— up  on  one  of  the  rafters 
in  a  bread- l>askct,  surrounded  by  garlands  of 
sausages,  hams,  sides  of  bacon,  and  strings  of 
onions. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friends,  with  the  best  man  and  the  poet  or  bnrd 
chosen  for  the  occasion  al  their 
head,  might  have  been  seen  racing 
along  to  fetch  the  bride,  the 
streamers  of  their  curious  hats 
floating  away  in  the  breeze.  The 
one  woman  of  the  party,  like  \aA's 
wile,  could  not  resist  the  lenipla 
tion  to  turn  round  to  gaze  al  the 
camera  as  she  was  being  hurried 
along,  consequenUy  her  feminine 
curiosity — or  was  il  vanity?— has 
thus  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  the  relentless,  recording  snap- 
shot camera.  Very  different  the 
bride's  house  looked  when  this 
merry  party  reached  iL  Every 
door  and  window  was  closely  shin, 
and  the  place  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  the  abode  of  the  seven 
sleepci  s. 

The    best   man   ond    the  poet 


thundered  at  the  door — but  there 
was  no  answering  stir  within.  Again 
they  knocked,  and  at  bst  the  old 
j;randfalher  opened  the  little  wicket 
and  asked  what  they  wanted.  In 
j)oetical  prose,  ilie  bard  lavished 
compliments  on  the  whole  liouse- 
hold,  and  invoked  Heaven's 
choicest,  rosiest  blessings  on  all 
and  ever)'hody  concerned. 

The  old  man  replied  in  similar 
style,  and  added  that,  unfortunately, 
the  angel  he  was  seeking  was  not 
there.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
10  a  life  of  celiltacy.  The  bard 
rfplied  by  a  clever  sinitle.  com- 
paring the  bridegroom  to  a  hound 
[fiN>t«.  who  has  caught  a  scent,  and  who 

never  abandons  the  hunt  until  he 
has  tracked  and  caught  liis  quarry. 
This  provoked  a  flowery  eulogy  of  the  bride 
and  a  regretful  invitation  to  seek  what  lie  wanted 
elsewhere.  Hut  ihe  bard  was  not  to  be  thus  put 
off,  and  he  only  pressed  his  suit  the  harder. 
The  old  man  closed  the  wicket,  and  re  appeared 
presently  with  Grannie,  offering  her  as  a  sub- 
stiUtte.  A  ridiculous  business,  but  transacted 
with  real  solemnity  and  seriousness. 

Now  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  hard  were  put 
to  thy  lest  in  refusing  the  jirofl't-red  old  lady 
gracefully.  A  widow  and  a  child  of  eight  were 
next  brought  to  the  wicket  in  turn,  only  to  be 
declined  with  a  polite  but  firm  persistence  which, 
.It  last,  won  the  day,  and  the  door  was  unbarred. 
The  boisterous  [larty  then  rushed  in,  and  a 
fresh  game  of  hide-and-seek  began  ;  the  bride- 
groom's perseverance  being  at  last  rewarded  by 
his  finding  the  hidden  bride.    With  the  musicians 
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ID  front,  the  procession  re-formed  and  started 
for  the  church,  but  on  the  way  there  was  a 
sudden  outer)-  :— 

"The  bride  has  escaped!"  As  she  was 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  best  man,  he  had  to 
run  after  her,  and  after  an  exciting  chase,  he 
brought  her  back,  amid  the  applause  and  laughter 
of  the  party,  ihc  bride  assuming  a  crestfallen 
appearance.  This  capture  is  called  a  haf>perie, 
and  occurred  two  ur  three  times  before  the 
church  was  safely  reached.  Truly,  a  Breton 
wedding  yields  plenty  of  sport ! 

While  the  young  couple  knelt  at  the  altar,  the 
guests  eagerly  watched  the  two  candk-s  burning 
on  the  high  altar.  Should  they  burn  slowly  and 
with  apparent  reluctance,  and  then  flicker  and 
splutter,  it  would  be  a  lad  omen.  In  the 
p^micular  case  we  are  considering,  however,  it 
was  noticed  that  both  candles  burned  brightly, 


were  numbers  of  flat  cakes.  Each  guest  took 
one  of  these,  and  gave  in  exchange  a  little  coin 
for  the  poor. 

A  discharge  of  musketry  and  .shouts  of  joy 
announced  the  return  of  the  bridal  procession 
from  church.  First  came  the  sanNeurs,  with 
the  two  ancient  instruments,  relics  of  past  cen- 
turies :  the  fiinit/u,  a  sort  of  bagpipe  (seen  to 
the  left  in  the  photo.),  and  the  bombard^  a 
sort  of  short  oboe,  or  shawm,  seen  on  the  right. 
Behind  the  snnneun  walked  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  mo;ht-r,  and  the  bi'st  man. 
'i'he  bride,  a  rosy-(  hceked,  healthy  girl,  with 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  looked  charming  in 
her  simple  violet  woollen  dress,  her  scarlet 
bodice,  and  shot  silk  apron,  with  two  large 
pockets.  A  long  sash  of  blue  silk,  embroidered 
with  gold  tliread,  on  which  were  sewn  at 
intervals  bunches  of  orange  blossom,  hung  at 
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and  as  the  bride's  candle  flared  up  higher  than 
the  bridegroom's— at  least,  so  the  best  man 
affirmed — it  was  assumed  that  she  would  be 
master  in  the  household.  Tlii.s,  however,  is  a 
most  unusual  occurrence  in  Brittany,  and  it 
gave  rise  to  countless  jokes  at  the  bridegroom's 
expense. 

As  if  that  were  not  proof  enough,  the  ring 
when  put  un  the  bride's  linger  did  not  slip  right 
down,  but  remained  near  the  knuckle-juiiu, 
showing  clearly  that  her  will  was  to  be  law 
thereafter.  So  the  flame  of  the  candle  evidently 
knew  what  it  was  about  when  it  jumped  up  so 
high. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  wedding  party 
adjourned  to  some  tables  Just  outside  the 
church  porch,  where,  on  white  damask  cloths, 


her  side.  There  was  no  possibility  of  escape 
for  the  bride  this  time,  for  her  arms  were 
securely  [wssed  through  those  of  her  'oride- 
groom  and  best  man.  She  was  a  prisoner 
for  life. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  the  young  couple 
stood  in  the  orchard  under  the  shade  of  the 
blossoming  trees  atid  received  the  congratula- 
liona  of  all  the  guests.  Bread  and  meat,  and 
the  flat  cakes  called  ^aUlits^  were  then  brought 
to  them  as  an  omen  of  prosperity,  and  the  bride 
broke  off  a  piece  of  one  of  the  latter  and  gave 
some  to  her  husband,  eating  the  rest  herself.  The 
remainder  of  the  cakes  she  distributed  to 
young  people  who  cruwded  eagerly  rour 
eat  a  piece  of  the  bride's  cake,  or  t 
pin  from  her  head-dress  at  night 
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undressed,  is  a  sure  means  uf   bringing  abgut 
your  own  wedding  within  a  year. 

'i'here  ihey  stood,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
being  on  the  righi ;  she  is  looking  up  shyly 
from  under  her  cuif,  wIiilbL  he  is  wliiitling  a 
Utile  sliuk.  Thu  bridegroom's  lanned  and 
we-nhcr-hcaicn  face  under  the  quniiit,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  was  typical  of  the  Ureton  peasant 
— ^impt-netrable,  unemotional,  and  rugged;  but 
a  wealth  of  feeling  and  aficction  hidden  deep 
down  in  his  honest  hearL 

He  wore  a  bunch  of  blossom  in  his  button- 
hole, and  a  long  white  scarf  hanging  from  it. 
One  of  the  friends  handed  a  loaf^  another  a  bowl 
of  meat,  while  a  man 
behind  carried  two  more 
loaves  in  his  apron.  In 
l!rlttnny  Ihii  feast  often 
takes  place  at  the  new 
home.  Tht;  bride- 
groom's mother  awaits 
the  return  of  the  couple 
from  church  at  the 
door.  Then  taking  her 
daughter-in-law  by  the 
hand  and  embracing 
her,  she  le.ids  her  tirsi 
of  all  to  the  hearth, 
where  she  invests  her 
with  the  rights  of  the 
mistress,  by  jjutiin,^! 
into  her  hand  the  long- 
handled  spoon  for  stir- 
ring and  ladlii^g  out 
the  houillit,  a  sort  of 
coarse  porridge  made 
with  flour,  water,  salt, 
and  butter.  Next,  the 
bride  is  led  to  her  cup- 


board or  chest,  and  a  spindle  and 
broom  are  successively  handed  to 
her,  to  show  her  that  she  is  ex- 
pected to  be  industrious. 

I-'nrnierly,  it  used  to  be  the 
pretty  and  charming  custom  in 
most  parts  of  Brittany  for  tht  bride 
to  go  round  after  dinner  to  all  the 
guests  with  a  larye  |)urse  or  a 
plate,  into  which  each  dropped  a 
weddinij  offering  in  return  for  a 
kiss.  At  the  wedding  under  con- 
sideration, however,  the  ])rLsents 
consisted  of  household  utensils, 
and  were  presented  after  tlie  offer- 
ing of  bread  and  cakes  we  have 
already  mcnlioned.  Elsewhere,  the 
bridegroom  does  not  sit  down  to 
table,  hut  is  one  of  the  servers, 
the  best  man  taking  his  place  at 
the  side  of  the  bride,  and  making  much  of  her. 

A  glance  at  the  nest  snap  shot  will  show  that 
this  was  not  how  things  were  done  at  our  [ireton 
wedding,  for  we  at  one  espy  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  seated  farthest  on  the  ladder  to  the 
left.  The  bride  is  smiling  and  hapjiy,  and 
has  Liid  her  hand  confidingly  on  the  bride- 
groom's shmilder.  At  her  side  is  the  privileged 
best  man.  The  old  woman  and  the  lad  who  are 
going  to  their  places  are  walking  without  much 
ado  on  the  table.  Now,  no  uninitiated  V>cing, 
accidentally  passing  by,  would  imafjine  ilicse 
people  were  silling  down  to  a  wedding  feast, 
with  a  bare  board  for  a  table. 
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demure-looking  woman  with  her 
bright-but-'d  shawl  cro!>sed  over  her 
breast,  und  licr  shot-silk  or  d:imask 
a[)roii  with  housewirely  pockels, 
h.indcd  her  plate  in  turn  to  the 
strvcr,  who  filled  it  with  the  huge 
wrttKicn  spoon  fruin  the  [wn.  She 
then  t-nrriL-d  Iht.-  steaming  stew 
to  her  husband,  father,  or  brother, 
and  rctvinu'd  to  fetch  her  own.  In 
the  meantime  ghiss^-s  and  jugs  of 
cider  nttd  witie  had  been  placed 
on  Ihe  "Uble."  In  the  photo- 
graph we  get  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  curiuu:>  table  and 
of  the  numbers  oP  the  guests, 
for  they  reach  as  far  as  we 
can  sec  alonj;  the  wall. 


Yet  Vnlure  had  snppUecl  the 
decorations,  am]  flowers  bloomed 
everywhere— in  the  meadows,  the 
hedges,  and  the  ditches,  and  the 
pink  and  while  blossoms  in  the 
trees  overhead  against  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  made  of  the  place 
a  perfc-ct  fairy  bower,  an  idyllic 
setting  for  an  idyllic  picture. 

Next  was  revealed  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Breton 
family  life,  and  we  had  a  glimpse 
of  woman's  true  position  in  iht: 
community.  All  the  women  rose 
at  a  given  signal,  and  each  taking 
up  a  pewter  plate,  went  to  the 
improvised  kitchen  in  the  meadow, 
where  the  monster  stew-pans  rest- 
ing on  Iripods  over  a  fire  gave  out 
such  an  appetizing  smell.      Each 
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This  snapshot  shows  us  part 
of  the  table  before  all  arc  seated 
or  served  ;  on  it  stand  the  wine 
and  bread.  In  other  parts  of 
Brittany  great  trenches  are  dug 
iwo  yards  apart,  atid  just  de«p 
enough  for  a  man's  feet  to  touch 
the  ground  when  he  is  seated 
on  liiL*  edge.  The  ''highlands" 
between  the  trenches  form  ihe-l 
tables  on  which  the  feast  n 
served. 

After  the  feast  at  our  wedding, 
the  old  grandfather  rose  and, 
revercnily  remov'  '  *  hat,  re- 
turned thanks  ^le 
:i^sLti]bly.  Undtf" 
left   in  »be  1 
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und  eating  soup  out  of  bowls  with 
wooden  spoons.  I^arge  stone  jars 
of  cider  and  wine  stood  at  hand 
to  quench  their  thirst.  The  scr\-ers 
were  not  Sfroanis,  but  members  of 
tilt;  family,  or  friends  who  good- 
iiaitiredly  volunteered  to  undertake 
the  task.  Thty  dispatched  their 
own  meal  quickly,  su  as  to  join 
llic  merry  jiariy  all  the  sooner,  and 
they  werii  among  the  lustiest  and, 
merriest  of  the  dancers. 

A  grand  bnl!  conctiided  the 
festivities,  and  the  (>ariy  did  not 
breaV    up     till     midnight.       The 

^rmm  ••)     TMK  MKiCAItS  WMTING  FOIl  THUK  SKAJtJt  W  TMR   FBAST,        l/'iof^.  yUCSlS      tO       thc       llUmbCr      Ol       OVCr 

one  hundred  first  joined  hands, 
forming  a  large  circle,  and  then  they  swung 
their  arms  violently  up  and  down  and  in  and 
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groom  and  the  ever-faithful  best  man.  Women 
are  coming  to  collect  tlie  remains  of  the  feast 
in  their  big  baskets  for  the 
beggars,  who  are  never  forgotten 
in  Brittany,  where  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  an  in.sliiution  —  it  is 
the  will  of  Cod  that  they 
should  he  so  —  and  the  hrother- 
hoad  of  mendicants  flourishes  ex- 
ceeditiKiy,  because  [>eoplc  dare 
not  refust  to  give  alms  to  them 
when  they  beg,  for  fear  of  tin: 
evil  eye. 

In  the  snap-shot  here  taken  of 
the  hegijars  as  they  sat  waiting  for 
their  share  of  the  feast,  they  look 
harmless  enough,  trying  to  amuse 
the  little  ones,  who  are  getting 
hungry,  and  are  clamouring  for  the 
fuod  whli-'h  the  bride  afterwards 
carried  to  lliem  with  her  own 
hands. 

Next,  the  ser^'ers  had  their  dinner,  standing 
round  the  trestle  table  of  the  out-door  kitchen 
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out,  as  they  sidled  in  a  sort  of  hop-skip-and- 
a-jump  step,  singing  in  a  monotonous  voice 
an  accompaniment  to  the  tune 
played  by  the  minstrels  (seated 
on  chairs  in  the  cetitre)  on  their 
diniou  and  />ow/>ard,  whose  harsh, 
penetrating  tones  render  them 
peculiarly  suitable   for  such  open 

I  air  functions. 
Well  pleased  with  our  novel 
experience,  hut  tired  with  our  two 
days  in  the  oiK-n  air,  and  with 
tlie  monotonous  mu.sic  and  the 
never-ceasing  "  round,"  wc  took 
leave  of  the  joyful  scene  without 
awaiting  the  final  ceremonies,  and 
then,  sitting  on  our  magic  carpet 
once  more,  we  wished  ourselves 
back  again  in  dear,  noisy,  busy 
Ixindon. 
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^^  Life  in  a  Bengal  Forest. 

} 

*  Hv  A.   Rattrav. 

A    fascinating   budget   oT    gossip  and  anecdote,  thrilling  narrative,  and  amueing  adventure  related  by 

lui  Indian  Civil  servant,  with  drawinga  from  his  own  sketches.     This  paper  illustrates,  in  a  remarkable 

way,  the  adventurous  lives  led  by  British  oRicials  in  atstant  lands. 


T  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  depressing  than  a  firsl 
view  of  that  tract  of  country  in 
Soulliem  Bengal  forming  the  delta  of 
the  (.Ganges  which  is,  surely,  mis- 
named Sooiiderbun,  or  "The  Beautiful  ForesL" 
Great  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  despondency 
of  many  a  young  officer  of  the 
old  Kasl  India  Com|Miny  who, 
sailing  up  the  River  Huoghiy 
after  a  five  months'  voyage 
round  the  CaiK-.  beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  the  land  of  his  tem- 
porary adoption — often,  alas  ! 
of  his  life-long  exile.  Covered 
with  a  dense  vegetation  of 
stunted  trees  and  matted 
undergrowth,  springing  from  a 
soil  which  is  the  outcome  of 
a  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
surrounding  water  for  the  for- 
mation of  dry  land,  and  inter- 
sected with  innumerable  rivers, 
it  is,  />iir  txi<U(n((,  the  home 
of  the  tiger  and  buffalo,  the 
alligator  and  jiython,  besides 
smaller  animal  life  which 
swarms  on  land  and  water. 

Few   sights  impress  a  new 
arrival  in  b   tropical    country 
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more  forcibly  than  the  weird  forms  and  strange 
colourings  of  its  vegetation.  Imagine  a  tract 
of  country,  nearly  as  large  as  most  of  the 
southern  coimiies  of  England  put  together, 
covered  with  a  gloomy  primeval  forest,  lying  so 
low  that  along  its  sea-face  and  for  miles  inland, 
at  high  tide,  there  is  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
presented  of  a  forest  rising 
ap[)arcntly  out  of  the  sea. 
Penetrate  any  of  its  numerous 
creeks,  and  you  behold  tall 
grasses  and  distorted  trees, 
dripping  with  a  slimy  moisture, 
and  looking  as  though  they 
^^^^^^  were  in  the  grip  of  writhing 
J^^^H  serpents,  owing  to  the  gigantic 
^^^^1  creepers  which  entwine  them. 
^1  A  solitary,  immovable  heron, 
^1  (he  embodiment  of  patience, 
■  or  a  brilliant,  restless  ktng- 
^^^3  fisher,  gives  the  onlysemblance 
I^B^^I  of  life  to  a  scene  which  would 
^^^^^  tax  the  pencil  of  a  IXir^. 
fl  Strange  subdued  sounds,  far 
1  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
^  now  and  again  fall  on  the 
'      ear  and  give    rise    to  vague 

j:      surmises    not    unmixed   with 

superstitious    fear.      At    rare 
intervals  the  measured. 
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uistant    oirs  breaks    tlic  silence  ;    or,   during 

the  hot  months,  when  the  higher  inland  rivers 

nre  almost    dr)',  a   lortlly  river  steamer  passes 

by    with    her   consorts,    a    couple   of   ungainly 

flats,  lashed   out:   on    either   side,   her    paddles 

beating  the  water  with  a   noise  resounding  in 

many  a  distant  echo  as  she  stems  the  powerful 

current,  forcing  her  way  through 

the    niajiiirovc    and     tall    grass 

skirting     the     narrow     channel. 

Occasionally    a    tiger     may    be 

seen  swimming  acrosti  a  stream 

in  search  of  new  hunting  grounds, 

or  you  calcli  sight  of  a  sounder 

of  hogs,  headed  by  a  gaunt  boar, 

crossing    a     creek    with    frantic 

eflfurts  to  gain  the  opposite  bank 

— not,   however,  without  some  of 

Iheir  number  falling  a  prey  to 

the  silent  but  dtadly  crocodile. 

Many  an  unrecorded  tragedy 
hasi  been  aiacteU  in  these  furtisls. 
It  may  be  that  a  gang  uf  wood- 
cutters are  engaged  felling  timber 
on  the  banks  of  some  lonely 
stream.  Suddenly  there  is  a 
crash  through  the  underwood. 
and  as  the  men  make  fur  their 
boats  ihcy  catch  sight  of  one  of 
their  companions  in  the  jaws  of 
a  tiger. 

The  depredations  caused  by 
wild  animals  on  land  arc  to 
soma  extent  equalled  tiy  the  loss 
of  life  by  storm  ami  tide  on  the 
many  rivers  which  thread  tht; 
a  net-work.  Tlie  length  of  the 
ing  the  north  face  of  the  Bay 
extends  to  about  two  hundred 
the  difference  i'l  die  pliy.siral  features  of  this 
tract  is  somewhat  extraordinary.  *I'he  western 
portion,  known  as  the  Soonderbun.  is  clothed 
in  luxuriant  viijetntum.  while  the  east  coast  is  a 
bare,  muddy  ex|Kinse,  where  the  ebb  retires 
twenty  miles  from  hi.i;h-water  mark,  lliiouj;h  the 
rise  and  fall  do  not  exceed  twelve  feet !  Along  the 
Soonderbun  face  the  tow  banks  are  almost  per 
pendicnilar.  The  tides  at  certain  seasons  run 
with  incredible  swiflncss,  giving  rise  to  a  series 
of  tremendous  waves  that  cover  low  islands 
many  hundred  acres  ir  extent,  and  roll  for  two 
or  three  miles  over  the  mainland  ;  and,  where 
the  river  channels  are  broad  and  open,  the 
height  and  force  of  these  waves,  known  as  the 
"  bore,"  roll  the  largest  coasting  craft  over  and 
often  swamp  them  completely. 

Under  the  present  policy  of  the  Government 
large  tracts  of  forest  are  reserved  for  the  supply 
of  timber,  but  every  inducement  is  held  out  to 
Vol.  a-oe. 


would-be  settlers  to  bring  the  land  under  culti- 
vation in  those  parts  unreserved.  A  Lirgc  trad 
has  in  conse<juence  been  denuded  of  forest 
and  cultivated.  C'ccasiunally  the  cultivator  is 
wounded  or  killed  by  an  infuriated  boar,  or 
carried  off  by  a  tiger.  He  is,  besides,  always 
more   or    less   debilitated   with   fever,    for    the 


forest    like 

delta    form 

of    Bengal 

miles ;   and 
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cotmtry  is  the  verj*  home  of  roiaama.  The  above 
picture  may  iifcm  overdniwri,  but  the  following 
incident  is  hy  no  means  uncommon.  Having 
occasion  to  visit  a  fore.st  clearing,  the  writer  was 
shown  the  body  of  a  cultivator  maule<i  out  of 
all  rccoj^nition  by  a  ti;:!cr  which  had  carried  ofT 
his  companion  into  the  adjoining  forest.  The 
two  men  whilst  watcliing  their  ero[)s  at  nigh: 
had  been  suddenly  attacked,  with  the  result 
inenliuned. 

On  Che  occasion  referred  to  above,  an  instance 
of  missionary  zeal  well  deserving  of  record  came 
to  the  notice  ol  the  writer.  A  couple  of  Belgian 
Fathers,  with  naked  feet  and  in  tattered  garments, 
their  refined  features  emaciated  with  fever,  were 
ploughing  the  land  with  the  rude  wooden  plough 
of  the  country,  to  which  were  yoked  a  couple  of 
miserable-looking  oxen.  "  (let  you  no  gold  nor 
silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses  ;  no  wallet  for 
your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor 
staff."  laterally  had  these  two  men  followed 
out  tnis  mandate.  A  few  words  will  give  their 
history.  Educated  in  one  of  the  lirst  colleges 
in    Brussels,   they    entered    the    Church    and 


eventually  went  out  as  missionaries  to  India, 
choosinj;  as  the  field  of  llieir  bbours  the  tlrear)' 
country  here  described.  Surely  they  will  reap 
their  reward  ! 

Many  years  ago  the  writer,  with  s.  couple  nf 
coniijanioijs  trngaged  on  some  engineering  work, 
happened  [o  be  stationed  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Miitlah  River,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest. 
Our  quarters  consisted  of  a  thatched  hut  with 
walls  of  miiitini;  standing  in  the  i:entre  uf  a  t;lcnr- 
ing.  Looking  ihroush  the  chinks  on  a  inoon- 
liyht  night,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  tiger 
prowling  about  the  clearing.  The  coolies,  or 
labourers,  employed  on  the  works  periodically 
dtspersc^d  on  one  or  more  of  (heir  nuuilx;r  being 
carried  off  by  a  tiger.  Eithi:r  thf*  writt-r  or  one 
of  his  companions  was  usually  down  with  fever, 
in  .spile  of  a  case  of  port  wine  received  ever}* 
monlh  as  a  proenlive  of  malaria.  Our  servants, 
tthen  not  ill,  were  almost  useless  through  fear, 
and  only  remained  because  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  getting  away.  In  after  years,  when  reading 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewil,"  the  description  of  Eden  in 
some  respects  pain- 
fully recalled  to  mind 
our  surrountlings,  and 
Mark  Tapley  became 
a  living  personage  in 
the  remembrance  of 
our  struggles  to  keep 
cheerful  under  our 
daily  irials. 

I  jte  one  aflemoon 
some  villagers  brought 
word  that  a  couple  of 
their  cows  had  been 
killed  overnight  by  a 
tiger,  whicli  had  been 
their  terror  for  some 
time,  and  they  begged 
o(  IIS  to  rid  them  nf 
their  enemy.  TIil' 
writer  immediately 
started  alone  for  the 
village.  Hut  bi^re  a 
slight  digression  i^ 
ncccssar)"  for  a  few 
remarks  in  TL'i-ard  to 
the  gun  owned  b> 
the  writer  at  the  timt-. 
TIktc  is  a  town  in 
Bengal,  Mongyr  by 
name,  famous  in  days 
past  for  ita  cutk-ry, 
and  where,  also,  good 
imitations  of  LCnglish 
firearms  used  to  be 
turned  out,  proof 
mark    and    all.       My 
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gun,  then,  from  Mungyr,  vras  a  double-barrelled 
smooth-bore.  One  of  its  peculiarities  —  the 
liability  of  both  hammers  to  fall  simultaneously 
— somewhat  curtailed  its  usefulness  as  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  but  any  suspicion  with  regard  to 
the  tiualiiy  of  the  weapon  was  disarmed  by  the 
name,  that  of  a  famous  English  maker,  engraved 
upon  it.  Thus  armed,  the  writer  duly  arrived  ^M 
at  the  .scene  of  the  tiger's  dejredations,  where  a  ^| 
crowd  was  assL-mblcd,  amoi.gsi  which  naked, 
pt)l  bellied  children  predom  iialed.  AU  were 
gesticulating  like  inLnke>'s  and  all  speaking 
together. 

The  writer  has  a  strong  suspicion  that  his 
youthful  ap()earanee  belied  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered qualified  for  the  work  in  hand,  for 
beyond  pointing  to  a  distant  jiatch  of  jungle,  as 
the  place  where  the  tiger  was  last  seen,  a  request 
for  beaters  was  met  with  absolute  refusal.  Youth 
is  proverbially  thoughtless  and  foolhardy.  Find- 
ing persuasion,  expressed  perhaps  not  in  the 
choicest  language,  iiscless,  the  writer  leaded  both 
barrels  of  his  gun  with  somewhat  more  than  the 
usual  chaise  and  walked  ofT 
alone,  whilst  the  villagers  took 
up  a  iHjsition  on  an  embank- 
ment, where  they  seated  them- 
,    /  selves  in  a  row  like  baboons  to 

'  watch   the    further    development 

nf  aflfairs. 
*   ♦  The  patch  of  jungle 

in    which    the    tiger 
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was  said  to  lie  had  a 
thorny  undergrowth, 
lo  enter  which  it  was 
necessary  to  drag  nne- 
sclf  along  at  full 
length.  It  did  not 
come  upon  the  writer 
suddenly,  for  every- 
thing was  in  gloom  ; 
but  gradually,  as  the 
eye  got  accustomed 
to  the  subdued  light, 
he  began  to  realize 
that  tlicre  was  some- 
thing iK-forc  him — 
not  six  paces  oflT— 
difficult  lo  define. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden. 
with  a  quickening 
throb  of  the  heart 
and  shortened  breath, 
he  became  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he 
was  facing  a  tiger, 
alongside  which  lay 
the     half  -  consumed 


carcass  of  a  cow.   The 
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reader  will,  no  doubt,  remember  what  hns 
been  said  about  the  gun  and  its  vagaries  ;  well, 
with  a  strong  effort,  and  having  bruugbt  his 
nerves  under  some  control,  the  writer,  risitig  to 
his  knees,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  \\'itb  a  deiifening  noise  both  barrels 
went  off.  and  next  moment  the  writer  was 
hurled  on  his  back  with  a  violent  shock— the 
rest  is  a  blank. 

"To  Tfu:  Iliustrious  the  District  Macis- 
TK\TF.'-  incarnation  of  justice.  — Uist  night 
{tO\Ki\  Das,  head  man  of  Peahly  \illnj;e,  accoin 
panied  by  Ishwer  CMumder.  \ill.igc  wntchnian  of 
the  same  place,  arrived  at  the  jKjUce- suit  ion  and 
lodged  the  following  information.  They  st.ited 
that  kaitly  Sahih,  employed  on  the  engineering 
works  on  the  ^iuIlah  River,  tame  to  their 
village  to  shoot  a  tiger,  and  that  though  they 
had  tried  to  prevent  it,  the  sahib  went  after 
the  tiger  into  the  jungle  and  was  killed, 
Your  slave,  ii»in>ediaiely  on  receipt  of  this 
information,  started  for  the  scene  of  occur- 
rence to  make  tlic  necessary  investigation  on 
the  spot.  The  persons  named  below  have  been 
examined,  and  their 
depositions  are  at- 
tached, from  whJcli  it 
will  be  seen  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  sahib  has  been 
killed.  How  far  the 
villagers  are  to  blame 
is  still  under  ini|uir)'. 
Your  slave,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  police- 
nian  and  the  villagers, 
has  made  every  search 
in  tho  jungle,  but  has 
failed  to  lind  any  trace 
of  the  body.  H.nving 
left  Zubberdusth  Khan, 
policenmn,  to  make 
further  .search,  your 
slave  returned  to  the 
police  station  at  noon, 
and  now  submits  this 
report  to  your  bonoui." 
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There  was  an  un- 
usual stir  in  I'eahly 
village  next  morning. 
The  viilage  dogs,  lean 

and  mangy,  were  barking  in  a  fitful,  melancholy 
way.  brightened  women,  with  half-concealed 
faces,  and  naked  children  clinging  to  ihem,  were 
standing  about  talking  in  subdued  voices.  A 
couple  of  village  watchmen,  carrying  a  forcvd 
contribution    of    milk,    vegetables,    and    such 


htxune<{  a.s  were  to  be  had,  were  on  their  way 

to  the  house  of  the  mundul,  or  head  man  of 
the  village,  where  the  dar<^a,  or  head  of  the 
lociil  rural  police,  had  taken  up  his  temi>orary 
qiuirters.  The  fact  wa.s,  the  police,  more 
dreaded  than  any  tiger,  had  arrived,  and  were 
engaged  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  reported  death  of  the  sahib^ 
myself.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  house  of 
the  head  man.  The  daroga,  his  iiumshi,  or 
clerk,  near  him,  and  several  policemen  behind, 
wais  seated  cross-legged  on  a  piece  of  c.nrpet  in 
the  Veranda.  There  had  evidently  been  an 
angry  altercation  Ijctween  the  daroga  and  the 
head  man,  Ciopal  r>ns,  for  the  latter,  striking  his 
forehead  from  time  to  time  on  the  edge  of  the 
larpet,  kept  protesting  vehemently  his  inability 
to  pay  more.  A  group  of  frightened  villagers 
collected  in  the  courtyard,  witlj  furtive  glances, 
silently  watched  the  proceedings,  and  showed 
unmistakably  that  they  were  present  under  com- 
pulsion. The  numshi  was  giving  the  last 
linishing  touches  to  the  report  {vit/e  translation 
above),  when,  to  the  indescribable  astonish- 
ment of  all,  the  writer  walked  in,  bleeding 
from  a  cut  in  the 
forehead,  which  was 
swollen  to  the  size  of 
a  dumpling,  and  his 
clothes  torn  and 
smeared  with  blood 
and  patches  of  mud. 

To  the  villagers  the 
writer's  advent  was 
sincerely  welcome,  not 
from  any  feeling  of  joy 
at  what  appeared  to 
thctii  his  miraculous 
return  to  life,  hut  in 
the  knowlerlge  that  it 
would  at  once  put  a 
stop  10  further  extor- 
tion on  the  part  of 
the  police  —  extortion 
whi'rh  was  being  com* 
luitled  under  threat  of 
reporting  the  disap 
pe;ir.ince  of  the  writer 
as  due  to  foul  play  on 
their  part.  The  first 
symptoms  of  surprise 
on  the  part  of  the 
darog.1  and  his  myr- 
midons soon  gave  way  to  ill-disguise<l  feel- 
ings of  disgust,  and  they  speedily  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  Needless  to  say  that, 
through  fear  and  apathy,  neither  they  nor  (he 
villagers  had  made  arry  search  for  the  writer, 
holding  that  his  absence  justified  their  belief  in 
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his  death.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  extra 
chnrj:c  of  powder  and  the  discharge  of  both 
barrels  together  resulted  in  the  stock  snapping 
in  two.  The  gun,  fortunately,  did  not  burst, 
but  tile  barrels,  flying  back  with  the  recoil, 
struck  the  writer  on  the  fotehead,  knocking  him 
over  senseless.  After  what  appeared  hours  of 
unconsaousncss  l>c  was  able  to  rrawl  out  of  the 
junjtle  and  found  shelter  for  the  night  in  an 
empty  boat  not  far  from  the  spot,  and  the  follow 
tn^  morning  walked  tiack  to  the  village.  The 
tiger  was  found  with  the  greiiter  |>ari  of  his  head 
blown  oir.  'Ihere  is  no  doubt  the  brute  had 
gorged  himself,  and  when  come  ufKin  was  half 
awake  and  h;df  nslee[»,  to  whirh  fact  the  writer 
attributes  his  providenibl  esrape. 

On  one  occasion,  whilst  travelling,  we 
found  some  diOiculty  In  getting  across  one 
of  the  rivers,  as  the  clumsy  ferr>-boal  was 
crowdefl  with  women  .nnd  chiUlrt-n  on  their  way 
to  markL-t.  The*  tide  was  runnlnij;  out  with 
considerable  force  in  the  teclh  of  a  strong  wind, 
aixl  the  river  was  dangerously  rough.  When 
more  ilian  lialf-way  across,  a  tiger  w-is  noticed  a 
short  distance  from  us  swimming  in  the  direc- 
tion we  were  going.  He  was  evidently  umt  h 
exhausted,  as  now-  and  again  a  wave  broke  over 
him,  out  of  which  he  c-mergf-d  hr^athin'-;  with 


nf  the  IxKit  and  nearly  swamped  her.  Our  omy 
hope  of  sjtety  lay  in  keeping  the  tiger's  paws  off 
the  gunwale.  Seizing  one  of  the  oars,  an  eicampie 
fallowed  by  two  of  the  crew,  the  writer,  with 
Oicir  assistance,  managed  repeatedly  to  gel  the 
animal's  head  under  water.  The  rage  of  the 
brute  was  magnificent,  as  in  his  dying  struggles 
he  got  one  of  the  oars  between  his  teeth.  Soon, 
liowever,  with  smothered  roars,  as  the  vraves 
broke  over  him,  he  disappeared  under  the  water. 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  hhii. 

Hut  the  objiTt  of  ihc  journey  was  connecied 
with  an  imiuiry  Into  a  case  of  robbcTy  and 
murder  in  a  distant  village.  On  arrival  the  tent 
wiis  pitchcti,  and  being  tired  the  writer  retired 
to  bed  early,  his  orderly  taking  up  his  quarters 
under  the  fly  of  the  tent.  The  writer  must  have 
Ihx'P  asleep  some  time  when  someone  rushed 
into  the  tent,  tumbling  our  hmi  in  the  dark. 
In  a  moment  lied,  mos<]uitocurtain,  chairs, 
table,  etc.,  were  ho|H.-lessty  mixed  up.  Whilst 
trying  to  extricate  himself,  a  voice,  nearly 
inarticulate  from  fear,  which  was  recognised  as 
thai  of  the  orderly,  was  heard  calling  out,  *'  Bagh, 
sahib  I     H,igli  I "     (A  tiger,  sir  !  a  tiger  !  ) 

With  some  dilTiculty  a  light  was  procured, 
and  the  wiiit-r  followed  the  orderly  outside. 
The   night  was  m.^g^iflcenI   in  the  glory   of  a 
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painful  violence.  Before  long  we  found  our- 
selves drifting  with  the  force  of  the  tide  broad- 
side on  to  the  brute,  who,  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  turned  and  made  lor  the  boat. 
Regardless  of  consequences,  the  pjinic-strickcn 
women  and  children  rushed  to  the  opposite  side 


full  moon,  such  as  is  seen  only  in  the  tropics. 
The  orderly  then  gave  the  following  account  of 
his  adventures.  VVhiLst  seated  under  the  fly  of 
the  tent,  drowsily  droning  a  monotonous  ditty, 
as  natives  will  do  for  hours  tOfrf>thpr.  he  was 
startled  into  wakefulness  by  « 


« 


him  a  few  paces  ofT.      Dumb  and  pnratyuMi 

through  fear,  he  walrht^d  the  brute  as  hu  stood 
lashiiij^  his  Ul]  and  showing  hi^  tL'L-tli  witli  an 
angry  purr. 

After  a  time  the  tiger  walked  off,  but  not 
without  stopping  more  than  once  as  if  uncertain 
of  his  intentions.  The  sandy  soil  distinctly 
showed  ihe  marks  of  the  tiger's  paws —evidently 
ihost:  of  a  very  lar^e  animal -and  their  position 
mnfirniL'd  the  onJcrly's  story  of  the  tiger  liavinj; 
stood  and  faced  him.  \Vc  followed  u|)  iht  foot- 
marks that  nighl  lo  a  considerable  distance, 
when  they  were  lost  in  a  jungle  skirting  a 
creek.  With  regard  to  the  robbery,  the  in»]uiry 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  diabolical  plan 
wlii;;h  tliose  concerntid  in  it  had 
adopted  iQ  escape  detection.  The 
house  of  a  petty  landed  proprietor 
liad  licen  entered  during  Ihe  niglit 
tlirough  a  hole  made  in  the  nuid 
wall  of  one  of  the  rooms,  just 
large  enough  to  allow  of  squeezing 
one's  self  through.  The  fall  of 
some  metal  rooking  utensils  ivliich 
tile  thieves  were  passing  through 
the  hoir  awoke  the  inmates.  On 
the  alarm  being  given,  all  but  one 
of  the  gang  inside  the  room  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  through  ihe 
hole.  He,  however,  was  caught  by 
the  legs  with  his  body  half  ihruugti. 
Then  commenced  an  extraordinary 
struggle  between  those  of  the  house, 
who  held  the  thief  by  his  legs  inside, 
and  the  coni|Jiinions  of  the  latter, 
who  liad  hold  of  him  by  his  arms 
outside.  It  was  the  old  game  of 
lug-of-war,  but  surely  never  b<!fore 
played  in  such  grim  earnest- 
ness. Suddenly  those  inside  fell 
back,  retaining  in  their  hold  a 
headless  corpse  !  Finding  that  they 
were  not  able  lo  pull  their  com- 
(Kinion  through,  those  outside  struck 
olT  his  head,  which  they  carried 
away  lo  prevent  his  identity  lead- 
ing to   the    capture   of  the    whole 

gang- 

The  extent  to  which  the  rivers 
and  creeks  abound  with  alligators 
and  crocodiles  is  scarcely  credible. 
In  some  of  the  streams  they  may 
be  seen  in  rows  along  the  slimy  banks,  from  tlie 
baby  of  3ft.  to  the  monster  of  16ft.  ;  whilst 
others,  basking  in  the  hot  sun.  are  extended  at 
full  lei>gth,  head  downwards,  with  jaws  wide 
open,  showing  a  disgusting  red  throat  arid  for- 
midable teelh,  ready  at  the  least  alarm  to  slip 
into  ihe  water.    The  havoc  caused   by  croco- 


diles, especially  amongst  cattle,  Is  consider- 
able. They  travel  long  distances  from  the 
river  bank  during  the  night  in  se;^rch  of 
prey.  A  swing  of  their  [wwetful  tail  will 
knock  a  cow  oif  her  legs,  breaking  them  in 
the  act,  and  then  the  reptiles  drag  the  animal 
into  the  water  to  be  eaten  at  leisure.  On  one 
occasion  the  writer  wittiessed  the  following 
painful  occurrence.  A  fisher-boy,  fishing  on 
the  knnks  of  a  creek,  was  suddenly  sei/:ed  by  a 
crocodile.  An  alarm  was  immediately  given, 
but  regardless  of  sticks  and  stones  the  monster 
stuek  to  his  prey,  leisurely'  keeping  to  the 
surface ;  when,  apparently  with  the  ohje<!t  of 
obtaining  a  more  convenient  hold,  the  lad   was 

deliberately    tossed 


into 
lh«?n 
fell, 
both 


the    air,   and 

caught  as  he 

after  which 

crocodile  ami 

victim   disappeared 

beneath  the  muddy 

water. 

Occasionally 
herds  of  wild  buffa- 
loes n  re  met.  'Thrre 
was  a  time  when 
these  animals  were 
sect!  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  j heels,  or 
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swamps,  which  cover 
hundreds'  of  acres  in 
the  forest.  They  arc 
formidable  creatures  of 
great  size,  with  gigantic 
horns,  which  slope 
backwards  to  such  .a 
degree  that  when 
char)4ing  the  head  almost  touches  the  ground 
\o  allow  the  horns  to  point  forwards.  It  is 
the  buffalo  alone  the  tiger  dreads  ;  and 
this  circumstance  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
a  curious  maimer  by  the  herdsmen  in  charge 
of  the  so-called  tame  buffaloes,  which  are 
owned  in  large  numbers  by  the  richer  class  oi 
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cultivators.  These  animals  are  to  be  seen  grazing 
on  ihe  skirts  of  the  forest  in  charge  of  a  boy, 
who  usually  scat*  himself  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  herd.  In  this  position  he  will  watch 
with  perfect  in<li (Terence  a  tiger  prowhng  al>ouI 
in  the  hope  of  carrying  off  a  calf  or  one  of  the 
sickly  members  of  the  herd. 

On  one  occasion  a  pnrty  of  us  came  across  a 
herd  of  wild  hulthioc^  grazing  on  the  edge  of  a 


dead.  Seizing  the  tail,  the  writer  pulled  and 
shouted  in  great  glee.  Suddenly,  to  his  un- 
speakable amazement  and  consternation,  the 
huge  beast  started  to  his  feet  J'onunately 
retaining  his  hold,  the  writer  was  spun  round 
and  round  as  the  animal  tried  in  vain  to 
get  at  him.  .After  a  few  turns,  as  the  writer  was 
tn-ginning  to  g*!t  exhausted,  the  buffalo  dropped 
down  dead. 

On  our  way  baek  to  camp  from  the  buffalo 
hunt  a  native  came  running  up  saying  that  a 
si'r[M-ni  with  horns  was  to  be  seen  not  far  off. 
'Ihough  sceptical,  \vc  followed  the  mnn. 
who  Itrd  the  way  to  a  creek,  and  there, 
true   enaush,    on    the   opposite    Utnk,    was   a 


^^^ 
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swamp,  and  being  nnxinn.<i  to  procure  a  pair  ol 
horns,  we  approached  them  in  dug-outs,  or 
canoes,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  p:ilm  sconped 
out.  The  canoes  with  difficulty  held  two  each, 
and  being  round  Imtiomed  and  barely  eighteen 
inches  across,  they  require  eonsidemble  practice 
in  the  sitter  to  prevent  his  craft  capsizing.  At 
any  rate,  landing  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  we 
Uftded  through  deep  slush,  and  under  shelter  of 
the  ull  grass  approachetl  close  eriougb  to  the 
herd  for  several  shots.  One  of  their  number  fell, 
on  wliich  the  whole  herd  charged,  coni[K'lllii^ 
us  to  run  for  safety  to  the  amoes.  In  the 
scramble  every  canoe  capsixcd,  and  we  hardy 
succeeded  in  paddling  into  dtcp  water,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  capsized  canoes,  when  the 
herd  was  upon  us.  We  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  infuriated  animals  brought  up  by 
the  deep  water,  when  they  retired,  tossing  their 
heads  in  impotent  rage.  Our  sport,  however, 
all  but  ended  fatally  for  the  writer.  Wishing 
to  secure  the  horns  of  the  animal  which  had 
lieen  seen  to  fall,  we  came  upon  the  brute  by  a 
wide  detour,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  quite 


Itai  of  great  size,  showing  a  couple  of  horn.s, 
each  about  three  feet  long.  One  horn  was 
visible  on  each  side  of  die  head,  which  was 
facing  us,  resting  on  the  sloping  bank,  the 
tail  of  the  great  reptile  lieing  coiled  round 
the  Hunk  of  a  tree.  It  was  only  when  it 
began  ti>  glide  off  that  the  mystery  was 
soUed.  The  boa  had  swallowed  a  lurking 
deer  -  -  seized,  no  doubt,  whitet  drinking 
at  the  creek — and  the  horns  were  those 
of  its  victim,  which,  bcini;  loo  large  to  be 
swallowed  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Ijodv,  were 
sticking  out  in  the  extraordinary  manner  seen. 
These  serpents,  which  .ire  sometimes  3Dft.  in 
length,  have  extraordinary  powers  of  deglutition, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  jaw-bones,  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  a  large  animal,  become  dis- 
located, sulwequently  resuming  their  original 
position  by  means  of  elastic  connecting  muscl&s 
whtl-^t  the  skull  bones,  at  the  same  time, 
separate  centrally. 

The    circumstances    of   the  following  story 
occurred   in  a  tract  of  country-  far  to  the  v 
of  Uie  Sooiiderbun  Korest,  where,  it  may 
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obMTVed,  bears  do  not  exist :  Certain  agrarian 
riisturhances  retjuiring  the  presence  of  the 
ViTfler,  a  journi;y  had  to  Ix*.  made  over  a 
stretch  of  country  almost  uninhabited,  and 
covered  with  piitches  of  open  forest  much 
frequented  by  bears.  The  first  part  of  the 
journey  liad  to  be  made   in  a  iwtanquin,  an 


Towards  morning  the  palanqutn-bcarers  re- 
appeared, and  explained  that  a  bear  had 
suddenly  run  across  under  ihr  palanquin,  whirli 
they  dropped  in  their  fright  and  ran  away,  the 
palanquin  Tailing  on  iht  back  of  the  bear.  Some 
sympathy  on  this  occasion  Is  surely  due  to  Bruin, 
who  must  have  had  a  tt-rrible  fnuhi.     The  latter 
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instrument  of  torture  consisting  of  a  long  box 
willi  shding  doors,  and  a  proje<Minx  pole  at 
each  end  which  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men.  two  to  e-ich  tmle.  There  is  n(>  well  for 
the  feet,  and  the  heiyhl  of  the  box  jiermits  only 
of  a  silting  or  reclining  [."^^Mure.  A  relief  of 
four  men  and  a  torch  l«rarer,  for  night  travelling, 
accompany  the  parly. 

We  were  in  ihe  thick  of  a  forest ;  the  nij'ht 
looked  blacker  by  contrast  witli  llic  liaritig  lurch, 
and  thi;  writer  had  fallen  into  a  merciful  slee[), 
when  locomotion  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
standstill  by  the  jwlnnquin  coming  down  with  a 
terrific  crash.  A  truniendous  roar  followed,  and 
the  palanquin  was  violently  thrown  on  its  side. 
Dead  silence  ensued.  On  my  attempting  to  get 
out  I  found  the  sliding  doors  stuck  fast,  so  a 
I>anel  had  to  Ik;  kicked  out,  and  dragging  myself 
through  the  opening  I  found  I  was  alone. 
Kighting  the  jwlanquin.  I  made  myself  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit  for 
the  night 


part  of  ihe  journey  had  to  be  undertaken  on  an 
elephant,  and  as  ihe  country  was  in  a  disturbed 
sl.ile,  the  writer  had  an  escort  of  a  couple  of 
policemen  arme<l  with  muskeLs,  There  being 
no  howdah—  a  box  with  seats-  we  had  to  make 
tlie  be%t  of  a  pad— a  seal  like  a  mattress,  secured 
to  the  hack  of  the  elephant. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  our  way  when  a 
very  hr^*-'  bear  made  a  vicious  charge  from  out 
of  a  clump  of  brushwood.  The  elephant,  not 
being  trained  for  sport,  immediately  lurned  tail 
and  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  run  away. 
With  one  hand  hnlrlinij  a  gun,  the  writer  found 
it  as  luucli  :is  he  could  do  to  keep  his  seat, 
owin^  to  the  violent  movements  of  the  terrified 
elephant  To  add  to  the  awkwardness  of  our 
position,  the  two  policemen  valiantly  fixed  their 
bayonets  with  almost  a  certainty  of  being  im- 
paled in  case  of  a  fall.  After  several  attempts 
the  writer  got  a  shot,  but  at  the  mor^'^'«^  *^^^ 
firing  the  elephant  gave  a  sudden  turn  j*^^  n5>«. 
unfortunate  mahout— or  rider,  who  B**^ 
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animal,  seated  astride  on  his  neck— fell  off,  shot 
through  the  shoulder.  The  elephant  then 
bolted,  followed  by  the  bear.  First  unc.  tlien 
the  other,  policeman  fell  off,  but  the  bear, 
ignoring  them,  stuck  ^t  the  heels  of  the  elephant. 
Partin);  with  his  gun,  the  writer  clung  to  the 
pad  with  difficulty,  and  as  the  elcplunt  passed 
under  some  trees  he  managed  sii cress! uUy  to 
embrace  a  projecting  brand),  on  which,  a  good 
deal  iliakcii,  he  secured  a  scat. 

']  here  is  not  much  Inducement  to  linger  over 
this  tale  of  woe.  The  elephani  was  sulwequenily 
secured,  showing  marks  of  very  rough  trciUmcni 
about  Ills  hind  legs,  and  the  mahnut  quite 
recovered,  though  it  was  first  aniiciiuted  that 
his  arm  would  haie  to  be  aniputated. 

Thii  following  exfxrrience  with  a  man-eating 
tiger  will  (xrrhaps  be  considered  of  surticient 
interest  to  justify  its  narration  here.  I.ate  one 
night  the  writer  was  reading,  with  the  doors  and 
windows  of  his  room  wide  open,  owin{{  to  the 
great  heal,  when 
suddenly  some  un- 
usual noise  or 
movement  on  the 
part  of  his  orderly 
i«i  the  Adjoining 
veranda  drew  his 
atu-ntion  to  the 
man,  who  to  his 
surprise  appcan.-d 
to  be  playing  a 
game  of  hide-and- 
seek  with  someone 
bi'hind  one  of  the 
pillars  supporting; 
the  veranda  roof 

Quietly  step 
ping  out  into  the 
veranda,  the  writer 
was  confronted  by 
a  tiger,  which  was 
pacing  up  and 
down  an^ongst  the 
shrubbery  border- 
ing the  carriage- 
drive,  on  to  which 
the  veranda 
opened.  The 
writer's  sudden 

appearance  distracted  the  attention  of  the  animal 
for  a  moment  from  the  orderly,  but  it  almost 
immediately  resumed  its  walk  in  front  of  the 
pillar  liehind  which  the  man  stood,  more  dead 
tlian  alive,  through  fear. 

Fascinated  arid  s[x-]llK}und,  the  writer  also 
stood  for  some  seconds  watching  the  animal 
crouching  to  the  ground,  and  noiselessly  jwcing 
up  and  down  in  the   shadow   of   the   bushed. 


Suddenly,  however,  it  walked  off,  and  was  Dot 
seen  again.  1'hc  brilliant  light  by  which  the 
writer  was  reading,  and  whith  threw  its  rays 
across  the  veranda  and  on  to  the  drive,  was  no 
doubt  looked  upon  by  the  tiger  with  suspicion, 
and  tiad,  in  all  probability,  kept  the  aniinai 
from  springing  upon  the  orderly. 

The  following  night  some  fricnd.s  from  n 
neighbouring  indigo  factory  wen;  dining  with 
the  writer,  who  drove  back  again  with  them 
after  dinner.  The  factory  stood  about  two 
miles  from  the  wriur's  house,  and  the  road,  or. 
rather,  track,  lo  it  skirtt-d  a  forest  situated  on 
.slightly  rising  ground.  More  than  lulf  the 
distance  had  been  traversed  when  the  horse 
liegan  to  get  restless.  Almost  immedi.ilcly.  and 
without  the  least  warning,  there  was  a  startling 
roar,  and  a  tiger  sprang  olT  the  high  l>ank  just 
clear  of  the  horse's  head,  as  the  animal  suddenly 
fell  back  on  its  haunches.  It  was  indeed  a  close 
shave.     Then  with  a  bound,  and  frantic  with 
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fear,  the  horse  bolted,  never  slopping  till  the 
factory  was  reached. 

From  first  to  last  the  whole  affair  had  been 
so  sudden  thai  not  a  word  had  {tassed  between 
us,  but  .IS  we  pulled  up  al  the  house  we  nil 
broke  into  a  simultaneous  fit  of  laughter,  in 
moment-nry  forgetfulness  of  our  recent  escape. 
Before  us  stood  our  host,  the  planter,  a  some- 
what eccentric  old  bacliclor,  short  of  tcmper,i 
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and  dad  only  in  his  pyjamas.  Hu  held  a  siick 
in  his  hand,  and  was  running  rotind  nnd  runnd 
llic  houstr  in  hut  pursuit  of  his  punkah  coolie, 
who  had  evidently  been  more  than  usually  sleepy 
ihnt  sultrj-  night. 

As  a  rule,  a  tiger  will  sneak  away  if  he  fails 
in  his  first  altcnipl  to  bring  duM*n  his  prev,  and 
itiv.isno  doubt  owiny  Xo  this  that  the  animal 
we  encountered  on  the  road  did  not  follow  up 
his  atlafk.  However,  within  a  week  the  saniu 
animal  killed  and  carried  ofT  in  broad  daylight 
a  cowherd  who  was  tending  his  rattle  near  the 
writer's  house. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  deaths 
amongst  human  beings  in  India  attributable 
to  the  bite  of  ijoiwnious  snakes  nunibLT 
several  thousands  yearly  ;  and  there  art  ft-vv 
Europeans  there  who  cannot  recall  some  un- 


the  table  w.is  a  cobra  roikd  lip,  whilst  the 
.shp[K'rs  lay  10  one  side  of  the  chair.  The  writer 
had  indeed  been  stroking  the  deadly  reptile 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  idly  toy- 
ing with  his  slippers. 

So  providential  an  escape  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  thai,  in  the  cold  weather,  snakes 
arc  more  or  less  torpid,  and  the  occurrence  took 
place  one  very  cold  night  in  Ja'uiary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  till  the  cobra  was 
routed  out  with  a  stick  that  it  attempted  to 
move.  All  the  same,  what  might  have  been  the 
writer's  fate  on  this  occasion  was  vividly  hroiijjht 
before  him  in  the  following;  incident,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  afterwards. 

A  native  brought  a  cobra  for  the  usual  Covern- 
nu-nt  reward,  and  foolishly  bei»an  playing  with 
the  dreadful  creature  in  the  manner  of  snake- 
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pleasant  inddenl  in  connection  with  these  justly 
dreaded  creatures. 

On  one  occasion  the  writer  was  reading  at  a 
table  at  night,  and  whilst  so  occupied  uncon- 
sciously kept  niovinj;  his  slipfiers  about  with 
his  leet,  as  some  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  Having  occasion  10  leavx^  the  room 
presently,  the  writer  stopd  up  in  his  stock- 
ing feet,  and  drawins;  the  chair  to  one  side, 
stooped  down  to  logk  for  his  slippers.  What  he 
found  there  gave  him  a  fearful  shock.     Under 


charmers,  by  holding  up  a  ghurrah,  or  earthen- 
ware water-jar,  and  presenting  the  round  bottom 
lo  the  snake,  which,  when  irritated  in  this  way, 
raised  itself  lo  an  erect  position,  expanded  its 
hood,  and  struck  the  jar  with  great  violence, 
only  to  find  itself  foiled  and  hurt-  In  this  case 
the  man  had  had  no  experience  in  such  dan- 
gerous sport,  and  tlie  cobra  suddenly  got  under 
his  guard  and  bit  him  in  the  wrist.  Within  an 
hour  the  unfortunate  man  was  in  the  agonies  of 
a  fearful  death. 
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A   very   original   tittle  irticle  on   an    interesting  subject.     A  champion  thrower  depicted  fi^m  life,  and 
a  scries  of  fiightt  actually  witnessed    by  the  authors. 


IVKRYBOIlV    has    heard    of    the 
hoonicrang—  that  interL-siing  mishilc 
[K-culiar   to  the  Australian  aburi^inut 
and    wondered    ai     the    magical 
powers  it  is  generally  credited  with ; 
but  so  very  few  people   in  England  have  evur 
seen   the   implement    actually    thrown,   ihiil  a 
great  many  ex;i^yerated    notions    prevail  as   l« 
whai  lis  aeiual  possibiliiio  arc.     ]t  is  our  inu*ii 
Mon,  therefore,  in  this  article,  to  discuss  ihesu 
possibilities,  and  as  the  observations  of  !n>ih  tlie 
artist  and  myself  arc  the  outcome  of  an  e\teiHjed 
a  c  I]  u  a  i  n  I  a  n  c  e 
with  some  tA|Km 
native    hoonie- 
rang    throwers    in 
Australia,    we 
hope  10    be  able 
to  give  strictly 
accurate,     though 
none  the  less  start- 
ling, facts  respect- 
ing   this    strange 
wea|»on. 

Of  all  the  mis- 
siles used  by 
pritnilivc  man  the 
**  come-  back  '' 
boomerang,  as  it 
ts  very  cura-etly 
termed,  is,  per- 
haps ihe  most 
interesting,  and 
that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  I'irsl 
there  h  the  won- 
derful skill  exhi- 
bited in  its  inven- 
tion and  eoiisiruc- 
lion  ;  secondly, 
the  origin  of  its 
shapf>  and  diver- 
sity of  distri!)u- 
tton  ;  lliiidly,  its 
remarkable  power 
of  returning  to  the 
thrower  when  il 
has  achieved  its 
course  after    per- 

formmg  extraordinary  evolutions  ;  .ind,  lastly, 
its  ultimate  perfection  by  the  aborigines  in 
Australia  and  its  survival  to  the  present  day. 
Of  a)urse  many  ihcoriei  ha;c  been  advanced 
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to  account  for  its  origin,  one  of  the  most 
inti:rcsiing  being  that  it  was  su^ested  by  the 
peculiar  shape  and  Htght  of  the  white  gum 
leaf  as  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

tt  may  not  !»  generally  known  thai  ihc 
'"come-back"  boomerang  diffeis  essentially 
from  the  ort]rnar>'  wcaiwn  used  for  6ghting^  or 
killing  a  i{uarry,  in  being  a  toy.  It  is  a  man's 
ti)y  in  reality,  however,  altliough  not  infrequently 
used  for  bringing  down  birds  on  thi-  wing,  and 
>onietimes  in  skirmishes  among  the  natives. 
1  hi^  boomerang  is  seldom  oniatnented,  nor  is  it 

used  as  an  aitidd 
of  trade  among 
the  blacks.  In 
form  it  varies 
from  a  right  angle 
to  a  nesceni,  ihe 
under  surface 
bt-'ing  flattened 
and  the  upper 
moderately  "  con 
vex,  having  a 
slight  lu*ist  from 
the  centre  to  both 
ends  in  opposite 
directions.  The 
woods  in  genera! 
use  for  boome 
rang  mnktng  are 
ironbarkt  she-oak, 
and  sycamore. 

Both  Mr.  Hardy 
.iiul  myself  lunc 
had  ample  evi- 
(knee  that  the 
path  of  the 
boomerang  i.-an  be 
varied  by  the  will 
of  the  thrower  ; 
and  furthermore 
that  tlie  sweep  of 
no  two  boome- 
rangs exact  I y 
.igrees.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  most 
expert  thrower 
Mr.  Hardy  ever 
saw  was  a  native 
nf  the  <^larence  River,  near  CIraUon — a  capital 
and  lifelike  portrait  of  whom,  sketched  from  life 
in  a  characteri^tir  atiittide  by  him,  aixximpanics 
this  article,  ami  is  hir»-  reprmluced. 
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On  the  first  occasion  when  Mr.   Hardy  saw 
him  i^ive  a  display  of  his  dexterity  he  was  stand- 
ing in  an  oiK-n  space.     He  first  of  all  selected 
his   l)est   boomerang,  and   then   gracefully  de- 
scribed a  'iWL'ci)ing  circle  in  the  sand  with  the 
wea|i()n  held  at  arm's  length.     This  done,  the 
man    hurled    the   weapon 
away  from   him.     Leaving 
his    hand,    it    flew    to    a 
considerable     height     for 
about   thirty    yards    away 
from    the    thrower,    then 
partially    returned,    as 
shown  in  the  first  diagram 
by   the   direction    of    the 
arrows,     then    continuing 
again  in  a  larger  circle  at 
a  greater  elevation   for   a 

distance  of  over  a  hundred  yards,  and  finally 
coming  back  again  and  falling  within  the  circle 
previously  marked  by  the  wonderful  man  who 
threw  it, 

.He  had  previously  ascertained  carefully  that 
the  strength  of  the  wind  was  not  too  great,  and 
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li-aoriiinaiy  tlii;!it. 


that  he  was  in  a  fairly  flat  sp.i(e.  Wlu-n  about 
to  throw,  he  grasjxid  the  boomerang  firmly  in 
his  right  hand,  holding  it  by  its  e\tremity, 
which,  as  is  the  casi;  with  I'viry  rome-liaf  k 
boomerang,  was  slightly  roughened  to  aflord  a 
firm  gri]),  with  the  flattened  surfaie  lowards  tin.- 
palm. 

Wonderful  as  was  the  direction  taken  by  this 
boomerang,   tlie  next   throw  was  atteinled  with 
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eqiiiilly  surprisiiiji  results,  as  will  be  seen  from 
di.t;;r.un  No.  2.  Here  we  see  that  the  weapon 
ttjok   .1    slight    <lownward    movement    at    first. 


then  swept  upwards  and  sailed  back  to 
the  thrower,  whom  it  coiled  around  before 
finally  falling  obediently  at  his  feet.  We  strongly 
urge  our  readers  to  study  each  diagram, 
which  conveys  a  far  better  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  boomerang  and 
its  flight  than  a  page  of 
mere  description  would 
do.  And  always  remem- 
ber these  are  not  fancy 
flights,  but  flights  actually 
witnessed  by  ourselves. 

The     boomerangs     are 
manufactured  from  green- 
wood cut  to  the  desired 
shape    and    angle.      The 
points  are    hardened    by 
drying    in     hot    sand    or 
ashes,  after  which  the   weapon   is  bent  to  the 
reciuired  twist  whilst  held   firmly  on  the  ground 
by  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  wrenched  with  the 
hand.       But    even    after    this    treatment    the 
boomerang  is  not  finished  until  repeated  trials 
of  its  flight  have  been  made,  and  it  is  chipped, 
scraped,    and     twisted     until     its    working 
qiLilities  are  considered  perfect.    The  weight 
of  a   good  '■  come-back  "  boomerang  varies 
from     4,0/.    to    10'  2OZ.,    according    to    the 
<listrict  in  which  it  is  made. 

But  let  us  now  consider  a  third  experi- 
ment in  the  fliglit  of  a  boomerang,  which 
resulted  in  the  weapon  following  the 
elongated  course  depicted  in  diagram  No.  3. 
This  time,  after  leaving  the  hand  of  the 
thrower,  it  niaj>ped  out  a  straight  line  for 
itself  for  some  distancrc,  gradually  drooping 
until  the  ground  was  lightly  touched,  when 
it    >!ioi     up    into    the    air    at    nn    angle   and 


curved  back  to  its  starting-pcjint.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  ?  And  is  it  surprising  that 
.nna/ed  spectators  should  have  hinted  at 
"internal  mechanism''  in  the  body  of  the 
ti'ioinerang,  and  rcfiised  to  credit  the  fact  that 
th<- ilirower  "told  the  weapon  what  to  do,"  so 
til  speak,  by  the  mutioii  iniiKirted  to  it  before  it 
left  liis  hand  ? 

With  a  good  thrower  the  boomerang  always 
returns  :  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  and 
great  proficiency   is  not.  M.'^^^^i\si^v  ^n-^  mxvzx^ 
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member  of  a  tribe.  Physical  strength  is  not 
required  so  much  as  dexterity  and  judgment, 
for  while  some  of  the  natives  excel  as  right- 
handed  throwers,  there  are  others  who  can 
accomplish  the  same  remarkable  results  as  lel%- 
handed  throwers.  Many 
attempts  have  been 
made  by  white  settlers 
in  various  |)arts  of  the 
colony  to  become  good 
boomerang  throwers,  and 
though  some  of  them 
have  acquired  very  con- 
siderable proficiency, 
their  efforts  were  never 
at  any  time  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  an 
expert  native.  The  boomerang  in  its  flight 
resembles  the  sound  of  a  pigeon  on  the  wing  ; 
and  no  matter  how  extensive  a  series  of  gyra- 
tions it  may  make,  it  almost  always  retains 
sufficient  momentum  at  the  finish  to  bury  itself 
deeply  in  soft  earth  or  sand. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr.  Hardy  saw  a 
Queensland  native  throw  a  boomerang  ovlt  tlie 
course    shown    in  diagram    No.   4.      In    this 
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hand— the  hand  of  the  thrower,  thot  is.     This, 
of  course,  is  a  fallacy. 

There  is  absolutely  no  accounting  for  the 
extraordinary  evoluti9ns  these  strange  missiles 
perform,  more  or  less  at  the  will  of  the  throwers. 
In  diagram  No.  5  we 
have  a  view  of  the  per- 
pendicular flight  of  a 
boomerang  which  was 
thrown  by  the  Queens- 
land native  before  re- 
ferred to.  I'he  weapon 
began  to  curve  outwards 
the  moment  it  left  the 
hand  of  the  thrower, 
then  suddenly  looped 
and,  continuing  its 
peculiar  course,  looped  a  second  time,  and 
eventually  made  a  huge  sweep  round  to  its 
starting-point. 

AiKirt  from  exhibitions  of  skill  in  throwing 
there  arc  games  in  which  the  blacks  use  the 
"come-back"  Iwomerang  ;  and  I  cannot  do  belter 
than  ([note  the  admirable  authority  of  Mr.  W. 
K.  Koth :  '"  In  the  Boulia  District,  five,  six,  or 
perhaps  more  men  will  stand  in  Indian  file,  each 
individual,  with  raised  arms,  resting  his  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  in  front.  Another 
of  the  playmates,  standing  by  himself  at  some 
distancj  ahead,  and  facing  the  foremost  of 
the  file,  throws  the  boomerang  over  thar 
heads,  and  as  it  circles  round  they  all  follow  it 
in  its  gyration,  the  game  being  for  any  one  (rf 
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instance,  after  travelling  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion for  perhaps  a  score  of  yards,  it  touched 
the  ground  and  bounded  into  the  air,  again 
curving  until  the  ground  was  touched  a  second 
time.  Once  more  it  rose  and  curv>;d,  and  a 
third  time  it  touched  the  ground;  but  on  rising 
again  it  curved  ofl"  at  a  totally  different  angle, 
and  sailed  majestically  back  to  the  thrower,  but 
not  to  fall  at  his  feet  immediately.  It  circled 
almost  round  him,  and  eventually  fell  a  yard  or 
two  in  front  of  him. 

Boomerangs  for  fighting  are  much  larger  and 
heavier  in  their  construction  than  the  toy 
"come-backs,"  besides  having  a  greater  con- 
vexity on  their  upper  sides,  whilst  it  sometimes 
happens  that  both  sides  are  convex.  They  are 
also  straighter  in  their  make,  and  have  no  per- 
ceptible twist,  their  mission  being  to  inflict 
injury  and  death,  and  not  to  return  to  the 
thrower.  It  was  long  a  fond  delusion  that  the 
native  Australian  could  cause  his  boomerang  to 
crack  a  man's  skull  and  then  return  to  his 
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them  to  escape  being  hit,  each  taking  it  in  turn 
to  throw  the  missile.  Among  the  Taroinga 
tribe  on  the  Upper  Geoi^ina,   they  often   iiy 
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and  arrange  to  make  up  two  sides,  the  object 
bfing  for  a  member  of  one  team  to  hit  an 
individual  of  the  opposite  group.  In  the  Clon- 
curry  district,  the  Mitakoodi  fix  a  peg  into  the 
ground,  and  the  one  who  can  strike  or  come 
nearest  to  it  with  the 
boonurang  when  it  falls 
to  the  ground  is  declared 
the  best  man." 

Amongst  the  many 
instances  of  boomerang- 
throwing  by  native  ex- 
perts which  I  myself 
have  witnessed,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful,  as 
exhibited  by  a  native  of 
tlie  Richmond  River, 
N.S.W,,    is   that  shown 

in  diagram  No.  6.  In  this  case  the  weapon 
kept  a  perfectly  circular  course  in  front  of  the 
thrower,  and  then  wheeling  round  behind  him 
completed  another  circle  ;  when  it  eventually 
fell,  a  yard  or  so  away  from  the  native,  it  had 
completed  a  figure  8. 

Thrown  again  it  travelled,  as  shown  in  the 
seventh  diagram,  half  its  outward  flight  of  a 
hundred  yards  parallel  with,  and  about  two  feet 
above,  the  ground.     Rising  abruptly  it  returned 
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The  method  of  the  "horned"  boomerang's  use  was 
unknown  until  recently  ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  used  for  killing 
liirds  in  flocks.      We  were  informed   by  an  old 
resident  in  Carpentaria  that  the  native,  conceal- 
ing himself  in  the  reeds, 
threw     the     boomerang 
high  in  the  air  over  his 
head   and    it    returned, 
falling     behind    him 
at   a    considerable    dis- 
tance among  a  flock  of 
wild  duck,   killing  great 
numbers,   the   horn  evi- 
dently playing  no  small 
part  in  their  destruction. 
Another   use    to    which 
this  peculiar  weajxjn  is 
put  in  fighting  is  to  stiike  on  the  shield  and, 
sliding  along  its  outer  edge,  catch  against  the 
hook,    swing    round,    and    deliver    a    blow   on 
the     head     of     the     enemy    with     its     other 
end.     Thus,  when  the  "  horned  "  boomerang 
is  thrown   skilfully,  a  shield    is   no   protection 
ai^ainst  it,  as  it  curves  behind  and  delivers  a 
murderous   blow.     The   largest   boomerang   in 
Australia  com.s  from    the  neighbourhood  of 
r^ke    Eyre,   and    is    called    by    the    natives 
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to  the  thrower,  who,  exlraordiiiarvto  narrate,  wjs 
dexterous  enough  to  catch  it  iieftjre  it  ri.'arlii,-fl 
ihe  ground.  A  similar  exliiliition  to  this  \va^ 
witn'jssfd  in  \'ictf»ria  hv  the  Rev.  |.  (1. 
Wood. 

A  very  inti-resting  type  nf  weapon,  coininon 
;iroutnl  the  (iulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  known  as  the 
■•  horned  "  briomerang  on  account  of  its  jM^culiar 
hum  or  hook  projecting  backward  from  the 
(list.il  end,  the  whole  being  cut  from  one  piece 
of  wood.  An  e\ce|)tional  variety  is  figured,  hut 
w.is  pioliahly  only  used  for  cen;nionial  purposes. 


'•  Marewurra."  This  weapon  often  reaches  the 
length  of  6ft.,  and  is  believed  to  be  used  in 
lorrohoftxs.  The  specimen  in  the  Sydney 
Museum  is  highly  ornamented. 

In  ancient  times,  a  weapon  not  unlike  the 
Australian  boomerang  was  used  in  Egypt  and 
India,  but  of  the.se  comj)aratively  little  is  known. 

Coming  nearer  home,  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  Thor's  hammer  possessed  the  quality 
of  returning  to  its  owner  when  thrown,  the 
principle  of  the  "come-back"  being  not  exactly 
novel. 
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\y  there  t>e  one  day  out  of  tliat* 

iri'Ired   and   si\iy  ■  fire   when    m 

I.iiLLlishm.in   calculates  to  enjoy  hi% 

(liuncf  mure  tlun  on  another,  tlial 

diy  is  the  i5th  of  I  (ccfniber.   Then, 

render,  try  to  analyze  what  your  feelings  would 

l>e  u-cre  you   placed  in    the  {nisition  of    the 

hero  of  this  story.     What  braver  sailors,  what 

men  of  more  cnduranre  and  induntitabic  pluck 

liax  lingUind  ever  been  proud  of,  than  those  of 

the  West  Country? 

CapLain    Casey    was  a    Padstow    nun   and 

niaNtLT  of  .1    Padsiow  .-.hip   named   the  /ti/te 

lATivJett.     She  was  a  bar'jue 

of  581  tons.tnd  was  engagfd 

in  the  timber  trade  between 

England  and  Quebec.      Her 

crew    were    mostly    nten  ui 

Padsiow,  and  many  nf  their 

relatives,    including  Captain 

Casey's,  reside  there  to  day. 

and    will    reatl  afresh    this 

slor^'   whirh    they    have    *«u 

often  loUI   to  others.     The 

crew  consisted  of  seventeen 

all  told  1— 

Ofrii'KNfi:  JohnCAfiey,caplAin ; 
Kdwiti  MnlMey,  mule ;  J«rii{-.i 
Uirtl,  mkuikI  iinrc  ;  James  Unlc, 
urpetitct;  John  .\*cry.  cwfjli  mm\ 
Mtward. 

AlIB  Skaukk  :  V-.  Mnfliii, 
(•:.  I^av».  \V.  MalilstKt.  J.  fuyh, 
W.  Thfi»M)>,  i{.  kicv,  j.  O'lnimlly, 
T.  Bwttcn. 

Boy* :  I  lenry  I\>pv,  Jbiii« 
Criffen.  Th'iiii«»Gc*l.,and  .Mfrtvl 

UolllHl. 

Now  for  the  rapinin's  siof)- 
— given  in  his  cwn  wurds : — 

"  \Vc  left    Queliec    on    the 
1865,  bound    fur    I'almonth. 


.'■«  <•! 


CATXAXn  JOHN  CAISY 


iSth  Xovemher, 
We  had  a  fair 
wesicrly  wind  down  the  St.  I^flwrence,  and  our 
pasviye  ilnnn  river  was  only  relieved  by  ntie 
incident.  One  of  my  men.  Thomas  Howeii, 
had  been  left  l>eliind  by  accident,  and  as  we 
Were  i>assing  down  the  river  he  came  alongside 
in  the  |>oliee'lxiat.  At  the  s.ime  itme  a  lad 
named  Alfred  came  on  board  and  hid  himself 
away— a  circumstance  which  1  did  not  discover 
till  wc  got  to  sea.  I  do  not  know  his  real  name, 
but  his  story  was  that  his  [wrents  were  weavers 
at  Boltun,  and  on  this  account  I  always  called 


him  Alfred  Holton.  He  had  run  away,  he  saii 
in  one  of  the  Cunard  boats  to  Quel«ec,  and  thet 
went  up  country  and  stayed  with  a  farmer 
I  OB.  a  week.  The  farmer,  however,  mast  cnielly 
beat  him,  and  he  at  length  ran  away,  and 
managed  to  get  on  Itoard  my  ship  as  I  Kaiv] 
described. 

"The -same  westerly  wind  favoured   us  from' 
Xovember  29111  until  December  4th,  when  we| 
discharged  the  pilot  at  Uic  Island.     The   iiexti 
day  the  wind  changed  to  the  eastward,  and  bicwj 
hard,  accomp:inied  by  a  heavy  full  of  snow.      At| 
this  time   the  ship  wa»  under  easy  &ail,  and; 
every  precaution  was  taken  { 
10  guard  against  the  dangers  ^ 
that    u-sujlly  attend    naviga- 
tion    in    the    (lulf    of    St. 
l-iwrencc.     On  the  f»th  the 
weather  infxleratcvl  slightly, 
and  with  a  favourable  wind 
we  were  enabled  to  proceed 
or  our  \ovfl,:^e.  On  ihe  ;ih, 
8th,und«jth--lho5e  thrvalen-' 
ing  days  which  1  now  reudl 
to  mind  ns  full  of  warnings 
of  the  difticultics  that  after- 1 
wards  bev-'t  ns,  but  which  I 
could    then    neither    foresee 
ii{»r   apprciiend  —  on   thusc 
days  the   (\ind   incre.ised  to 
a  toniiiiuuus   gale  from  the 
N'.W.,  with  heavy  snow.  The 
ship,  in   ( oiiseipiencc,    now 
ht-'came  heavily  encumhert.*d 
both   in    tigging   and    hull 
^V'e  had  not  yet  cleared  the 
Gulf,  and  the  dead  weight 
upon  her  was   so  excessive 
that  she  iK'came  tjuite  unmanageable.     We  suc- 
» ceded,  however,  in  heaving  to  under  the  dose- ! 
reefed  main  topsail.   Ouring  this  period  my  mate, 
ICdwin    Mabley,   rendered  ine  great  ser\icc  by 
his  steady  attention  to  duly  and  the  actiic  fulfil- 
menl  of  my  orders. 

"  Forto  lately  we  cleared  the  ciMst  of  Xcw-] 
foundlar  I  on  the  loth  Deeemlicr  :  and  I  must 
observe  that,  while  the  Jam  Linvdtn  was  clear-j 
ing  tliat  iron  I  uuiid  and  inhoafii table  shore,  one] 
deviaUnn  from  duty  on  the  |wrt  of  myself  or] 
rrew  would  inevitably  have  consigned  uh  u 
instant  destruction  upon  the  fliniy  rcks. 


\Fk»tg 


"The  morninj;  of  the  lolh  dawned  upon  us 
with  a  cuiwidurabte  .imount  of  snow  and  frost. 
The  siiotv,  falling  uj>[>n  the  crew  on  duly  and 
free/iiiy  upun  their  clothing,  seemed  l«>  exercise 
3  soniewh.n  Icthnrxic  influence  upi.in  their 
senses,  ahhough  they  all  worked,  a|>p.iremly, 
steadily  and  according  to  orders. 

■'  'I'hc  Itanks  of  Newfoundland,  whii  h  \\v 
passed  on  the  nth  of  iV-ccmber,  showed  us  ;< 
continuance  of  l)ad  wtsither.  The  ship  was 
niueh  siratnetl  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and 
the  men  were  obliged  to  be  kepi  at  the  pumps 
iiijjht  and  day,  as  we  discovered  she  had  s|)run}; 
.1  small  It-ali,  and  it  was  riecessiiry  to  keep  her 
welt  clear  of  water.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued until  tl>c  =oth,  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
N.K.  and  llie  ship  malting  but  little  way.  .About 
noon  on  the  ioUi  ihe  wind  suddenly  shifted  to 
the  S.W.,  and  commenced  blowinjj;  h.irder  ih-nn 
ever,  with  the  barometer  falling  very  fasL  How- 
ever, it  was  a  fair  wind,  and  yeititij*  her  before 
il,  we  liowled  off  at  some  nine  knots  an  hour, 
under  close-reefed  topsails  and  foresail.  The 
gale  incre::i.scd  until  the  following  diy,  when  it 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  the  barometer  falling 
to  zSdeg.  joniin. 

"The  wind  then  veered  round 
again  to  the  X.X.W.,  and  obliged 
us  to  take  in  the  main -topsail 
and  run  liefore  it.  At  this  lime, 
so  de^jx-rate  "as  the  situation, 
that  the  whole  of  the  crew  witc 
Li-shetl  to  the  pimtps,  and  we 
had  5fL  of  water  in  the  hold, 
from  the  sc.i  const:intly  break 
ing  over  us,  Also,  the  le:ik 
was  increasing.  At  4  p.m.  we 
tried  to  take  in  the  foi  c-toiMnil, 
which  blew  10  riblwiis :  and 
whilst  the  men  were  still  aloft 
endeavouring  to  save  the  wreck 
of  Ihe  s.ul,  the  ship  suddenly 
broached  to,  and  .1  heavy  se;i 
washed  away  uur  three  boats 
and  all  our  frc-sh  water,  which 
was  slowed  on  deck  in  casks. 
I  iminediulely  ordered  the  men  ^ 

lu  cut   away  the   foresail,  and  .  •«" 

liaul  out  the  foot  of  the  main- 
to|>sail  lo  keep  her  to  the  wind, 
as,  despite  all  otu  e.\erlions 
we  could  not  a^ain  get  her  before  it 

"At  ft  p.m.  she  was  cum|ilclely  tilled  with 
water.  1  ordered  all  hanrls  away  from  llu* 
pumps,  and  they  came  to  me  to  aik  t;hat  llicy 
were  to  ilo.  I  (old  ihem  lo  collect  all  the 
provisions  they  could  yet  iuici  the  maintop. 
Thi-s  ihcy  did,  and  at  8  p.m.  we  all  muunieil 
there  after  lashing  the  helm.     Then  follower]  an 


awful  night.  The  ship  Liy  over  with  her  yard- 
arms  in  the  water,  the  sea  making  clear  breaches 
over  her,  ai»d  we  c\pecling  every  moment  she 
would  go  to  pieces.  \\'c  were  at  this  time 
seventeen  in  numljcr,  and  so  we  completely 
filled  the  niain-toj):  but  there  was  one  great 
bi-nef'u  in  this  — iha:  wf  assisted  to  keep  one 
another  warm,  l-ortunaiely,  we  had  alt  wrapped 
ourselves  up  warmly,  each  wiih  one  or  two  suits 
of  clothes  on.  We  had,  however,  no  spirits  in 
the  ship.  It  was  some  davs  before  that  we 
hafl  dunned  this  extra  clothing,  when  the  bad 
wcjOier  commenced,  otheTwt.se  we  should  have 
jierished  almost  iuniiediately  of  cold. 

"  We  had  plenty  of  food,  but  no  one  thoui;hl 
of  tasting  it.  We  were  loo  anxious  and  «Tttched 
tlien  to  be  hungry,  and  we  huddled  together  in 
silence  until  daybreak.  At  10  a.m.  ihe  gale 
moderated,  and  we  were  able  to  desreiid  and 
sei'ure  some  more  provisions  ;  but  at  4  p.m.  it 
again  incrca.sed  and  drove  us  aloft.  .\l  six 
o'clock,  during  a  terrific  squall,  the  ship  was 
thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  with  the  mails  actually 
flat  in  the  waler.  All  hands  were  immeiliately 
washed  out  of  the  top,  and  nine  of  them  at 


'  r>i»  Miir  vi'imrotv  i<Mn4CH«n  ro. 


once  met  with  a  4*atcr>-  grave  :  Edwin  .Mnblcy, 
lames  Bird.  John  Avery,  John  I'uRh,  John 
Cortnolly.  Thomas  ticak,  James  C.nffcn,  Evan 
Davis,  and  Henry  Pope.  The  remainder,  after 
a  hard  stru^le.  ^ucceefled  in  gelling  un  lo  the 
b^oad^ide  of  die  shi|>. 

"The  horrors  of  this  dreadful  moment  con 
hardly    be    in\a.^itvc(A„  ^m  Vwa  ^e^s^wA.  —  "^c«- 


I 
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fearful  scrcnin^  of  our  ilrowning  comiwiiions, 
the  meUnchi)ly  KTt'anirijts  of  lliosc  who  were 
Mved,  ihe  creaking  and  crashing  of  the  ship^ 
and  the  angry  roar  of  the  w.ive^,  all  comhinwi, 
togctht-T  wiih  ihe  pitchy  darkness  of  the  sky,  lo 
.ender  our  pu>iiiun  :p^fiil  in  tlie  extreme. 

"We  remain 
cd    with     difti 
culty   in    thi- 
pu:>itioiibylash' 
inj;  nnrsel ves 
to    the    main 
chains,     whiUt 
the  sea  tvaslied 
away   the  fore 
mast,  forecastle, 
cabin,   and    aK 
dock      fixtun-s, 
Suddenly,  with- 
out   any  prt 
viotis    warning. 
she  righted  her- 
seir,    and    we 
climbed  intoihL- 
top^    Scarcely 
Were   wc  there, 
however,   when 
we  commenced 
searching   for 
Our     provisions,     bui. 
alas!  almost  every  vts 
tigewasgone.  and,  with 
the  e.xcepiioii  of  eighi 
biscuits  iKitnrated  mtli 
salt    water,     we     were 


without  food  ofi 
any  dcscriptioi 
U'e  were  now 
alma'tt  in  des- 
pair, for  death  in 
another  and  even 
mure  horrible 
form  stared  us 
in  the  face. 

"The  next  day,  I 
December  22tKl,, 
the  whole  of  the] 
stern  of  the  &hip] 
ctime  out  in  one ' 
piece,    and    thc-1 
cargo    c  o  m  - 
menced   floating 
cut  of  the  hold. 
We   shared    one 
hlsriiit     day     by 
dayuntilihe35th 
(Chri.Htm:i>I^y), 
when   the    Inst 
morsels  were  dis- 
tributed. This  day  a  sail  was  discovered  stand- 
ing  towards   us  about  three  miles  distant,  :ind 
wc    immediately    commenced    making   stgnnU 
of  distress.     We  had  saved  the   ship's  ensign, 
and     hoisting     this    reversed,    wc    hoped     lo^ 
aitract    their  attention,    and.    in    fact,    so    far 


"  -tits  uixr  MOnwu  Wkhk  niSTfnhs-rtu  ox  ciiuistum  imy. 
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were  we  convinced  of  our  Itcing  seen,  that  we 
were  .ictimlly  speouhting  on  tlic  chance  "jf 
dinner— 'and  Kome  C'liristmns  pudding,  too.' 
a-i  someone  jocularly  observed  ;  when,  to  our 
despair  and  dismay,  ihe  vessel  passed  un  wth- 
out  obsening  us.  From  that  period  until  the 
4ih  of  January.  iSMt.  we  hardly  ever  moved  or 
spoke.  Our  days  were  [xissefl  in  praying  for 
night,  and  our  nights  in  wishing  for  dav. 

"On  this  day  (January  4lh),  .Mfred  Itottoii, 
the  boy  before  nuntimied,  Ixcame  delirious 
from  cold,  exposure,  hunger,  and  the  effects  of 
drinking  salt  wati.T:  and  at  length  he  became 
so  violent  that  we  had  lo  straj)  him  down,  to 
prevent  him  frorn  injuring  himself  and  oiturs. 
1'wo  hours  later,  however,  he  became  so  weak 
that  I  ordered  him  tn  be  cast  loose,  wlien  he 
suddenly  threw  himself  across  ray  feet  and  died 
— this  was  the  tenth  day  without  food.  Next 
day  we  committed  the  poor  boys  biKly  to  the 
deep. 

"  One  day  later  (January  Gih)  William 
Thomas  became  delirious,  and  commenced 
reciting  hymns  and  calling  on  his  mother  for 
water,  also  to  shut  the  door  to  keep  the  cold 
out.  Me  sank  rapidly,  and  died  the  same 
evening.  Ids  last  word  being  '  .Motlit-r.'  On 
(he  7th  inst.  Thomas  liowen 
sank  and  died,  and  on  the 
following  day  Francis  Martin. 
U'illiam  Mailland.  and  Hujt'h 
Kiirc  followed  him  into  meni 
ful  oblivion.  The  two  former 
begged  to  be  allowed  fo  tol 
part  of  tlu  hd'i  body\  but  ihi-. 
I  strictly  forbade.  'I'here  weru 
now  remaining  only  the  c;ir- 
penit-r  and  myself,  and  on  tin 
following  morning  (yth)  wk: 
lowered  the  bodies  on  to  the 
deck. 

*'  The  deck,  howevcT.  had  by 
this  lime  been  forced  up  by 
the  water,  and  the  bodies  Ik- 
coming  jammed  by  the  wash- 
ing of  the  waves,  they  got 
frightfully  mutilated.  This  fear 
ful  sight,  from  which  we  had 
no  eseufx-,  added  to  the  horror 
and  misery  of  our  position, 
was  alnsnsi  sufhcient  to  driie 
u-i  to  madness.  On  the  i3tli 
inst.,  about  noon,  the  carpentir 
said,  '  How  much  longer  do 
you  think  it  possible  we  can 
like ;  this  is  the  eighteenth 
day  without  food?'  1  asked 
him  if  he  felt  strong.  He  said 
he    would    feel    belter    if    he 

vwL  iL-ea. 


had  a  drink  of  water.  We  obtained  a  small 
portion  of  lead  off  the  mainmast  head,  and 
chewed  it  to  moisten  our  mouths.  We  then 
began  to  talk,  and  he  asked  me  to  make 
him  a  promise  that  if  I  survived  hicn  and 
was  saved  I  would  acquaint  his  wife  and 
family  of  his  end  as  gently  as  might  be.  This 
1  readily  agreed  to,  and  I  made  him  prontisc  to 
do  the  siune  for  me,  if  I  perished  and  he  sur- 
vived. We  were  then  much  exhausted  by  our 
convcrfation,  and  he  turned  round  to  sleep.  I 
tried  to  rouse  him  u|),  but  in  vain,  and  then  1 
realized  lo  my  unspe;ikable  horror  that  he  had 
passed  quietly  away  fj'^"-  •4)-  ^  knew  then 
that  my  own  hour  was  close  at  hand  and  could 
not  l»c  long  delayed.  I  had  seen  them  all  go, 
and  now  I  was  alunc— quite  alone.  And  under 
su<b  ghastly  circumstances  ; 

"  I  kept  the  body  of  the  carpenter  by  me  until 
thi!  following  evening,  in  the  hope  that  the  grue- 
some thing  would  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
I  had  then  Ix-en  sixty  hours  without  wnter,  and 
the  ti'mplation  to  open  a  vein  and  drink  ihe 
blood  bcx-nmc  ver>-  strong  within  inc. 

"Al'hcii    I    found    this    horrible    temptation 

growing  upon  me,  I  lowered  the  body  out  of  the 

tt-ay,  where  I  could  not  reach   it.     1   remained 

in  this  position  lor  nine  days 

/y//),Yr,  counting  during  that 

i>ericHl    no.   fewer    than    ten 
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vesst-U,  jU  of  whtcli  passed  me  withotit  taking 
the  least  notux,  and  ont  vessel  in  particular — n 
brig — passed  so  near  that  1  actually  cuuld  sec  ihc 
people  un  dock.  1  am  'ure  1  need  not  nsk  \n 
vain  for  the  «ymiwthy  of  those  who  read 
thiK  humble  story.  1  had  placed  myself  on 
ray  back  in  such  a  position  that  my  mouth 
caught  some  few  drojw  of  rain  from  the  rigging 
as  it  dripped,  and  I  think  this  alone  kept  me 
alive.  The  agony  I  suflcred  in  my  Iiands  and 
feet  is   indescribable,  and  at  times   my  brain 


fellows  who  manned  her.  1  made  signs  for  tbei 
lo  rome  near  the  br»w.  fearing  lest  the  wal 
might  suck  thc-m  into  ihcopen  iticrn  of  the  shi\ 
and  as  soon  as  I  saw  them  near  nic  I  niade 
iremendoiis  eifort,  and.  seizing  ihc  iiiijiit 
between  my  anns.  succeeded  in  slipping  do^ 
to  the  deck  from  my  perilous  ]}osition.  A  mai 
whom  I  afterwards  found  lu  be  the  Isoat^wraii 
jumped  on  board,  and  lowered  me  into  thc 
They  then  pulled  back  to  their  ship,  ni 
hoisted  me  up  in  the   boat,  after  having  beei 


'  TIIB  tWATlWAlN  JVUntO  OM  MAaU  Aht>  U>WSMSO  «■  tsTO  niB  MMT. 


seemed  wandering,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  strange 
voice-s  around  me  at  night.  .Still,  a  strnnge  sort 
of  confidence  seemed  to  possess  nie  that  1 
should  be  Siived,  and  should  live  to  tell  my  tale. 
On  the  33rd  of  January,  at  8  a.m..  I  found,  lo 
my  intense  joy  and  dilight,  that  a  lai^e  vessel 
was  close  by  nie,  and  had  hove  to.  This  proved 
to  Ik  the  Dutch  lurque  /i/a  Elizixbeth^  of 
Rotterdam,  from  fiataviii,  and  I  found  she  had 
been  lying  by  all  night,  and  had  heard  my  calls 
for  help  j  for  it  had  been  my  practice  to  shout 
with  all  the  i>ower  I  could  muster  every  few 
hours  in  the  hope  of  some  vessel  passing  close 
by  and  hearing  me. 

"  As  soon  as  I  saw  them  1  made  another  effort 
to  shout,  and  at  length  had  the  i.ieffable 
gratification  of  seeing  them  lioist  the  Dutch 
ensign  and  wave  to  me.  A  few  moments  hter 
a  boat  was  lowered,  and  came  bounding  towards 
rae  at  the   peril  of  the  lives  of  the  five   brave 


htHNty-ei^ht  dayi    without    tasfin^  food  of  at 

dtscriptiori.  Providentially  there  was  on  bt»nrd  an] 
eminent  physici;ui  of  the  name  uf  Schruder.i 
who  immediately  took  me  in  charge,  and  U  is] 
mainly  to  his  care  and  attention  that  1  ami 
indebted  for  my  lifc. 

"The  vessel   then   made  all  sail,    and    wcj 
arrived  at  Nieu  Diep  on  the  31SI  January.    "YheA 
following  day  1  was  admitted  to  the  hospiul  ac[ 
the  Helder,  where  I  remained  until  the  i  nh  ofl 
June,  siiflfering  amputation  of  five  toes  and  six! 
fingers.   I  eNpeTJenced  the  utmost  kindnes.s  from ■ 
everyone.  I  left  the  Helder(a  cripple,  but  thankful 
to  Heaven  for  my  life)  on  the  i  ith  of  June,  and 
embarking  at  Rotterdam  on  board  the  Hamburg 
steamer,  I  arrived  in  Ix)ndon  the  following  day." 

The  captain  lived   for  some  years  after  this, 
but  was  never  again  iit  for  the  sea.     The  reason, 
his  ship  did  not  sink  was  that  she  was  ladenj 
with  limber. 


Odds    and    Ends. 

We  desire  lo   draw   special   attention   to  the    photographs    reproduced    in    this    section.      They    are 

selected    from     among    thousands    sent     in     lo    our  ofnccs    from    practically  every    nation    on    earth, 

civilized  and   uncivilized,  and   they  afford  vivid   glimpses  of  life  in  many  lands. 


IT  is  our  ruly  never  to  pulilish  any- 
thing in  this  section  except  acuwl 
photos.,  believing  thai  tliese  lent! 
greater  actuality  to  the  «range  and 
rcmarkahir  things  depicteit.  Hut  tlie 
accuinpaiiying  sketch  is  so  extremely  curious  lliat 
for  once  we  liave  made  an  exception  in  order  to 
reproduce  it.  Il  represents  the  only  horse  in 
Eagle  City,  in  the  great  Nonh-West  of  (Ann.ida. 


puultr)',   nuMt,   etc.      In  the  photo,   he  is  appa- 
rently bargaining  for  t^gs. 

At  the  present  rate  of  cxcliange  the  1,000 
t.'hinese  '*  cash  ''  is  etjuivalent  lo  half  a  crown  in 
F,ngli.sh  money.  Very  weighty  and  bulky  it  is, 
strung  on  strings  of  1,000,  twisted  like  a  string 
of  sausages  into  hundreds.  There  are  larj(eand 
small  cash  ;  and  the  above  is  the  value  of  good 
quality  rash  with  no  tiny  ones  strung  in  between, 
an  art  in  which  ca.sh  vendors  and 
exchangers  are  adept.  In  some 
parts  of  the  interior  of  China 
the  cash  used  are  so  small  that 
they  can  only  be  calltd  holes 
witli  a  small  piece  of  brass  round 
ihem ;  these  run  as  low  as  6(1. 
per  T,ooo,  or  are  exchanged  at 
the  rate  of  6,000  to  the  Cliinesc 
ounce  of  silver.  A  siring  of  1,000 
good  cash  should  weigh  about 
eight  Knglish  pounds.  Weight 
is    a    great     factor     in     native 


IttC   >>M  V  tll>H%K   IS    ITACLK  CUV. 

He  cost  his  owner  ^100  to  get  him  there, 
but  oiire  there,  his  earnings  soim  covered 
the  original  outlay.  The  owner  built  a  non- 
descript  conveyance,  consisting  of  a  log 
on  four  small  wheels— dig ni tied  by  ihe 
name  of  a  "  waggon  "—and  then  let  out 
the  concern  at  ^i  />er  hour,  with  such 
success  thai  at  the  lime  our  sketch  was 
made  the  noble  animal  was  "  booked  "  for 
two  months  in  advance,  the  lucky  proprietor 
having  merely  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  watch 
the  money  coming  in— a  highly  desirable 
occu[Mtion.  Against  the  high  fees,  how- 
ever, must  be  set  the  cost  of  the  horse's 
maintenance — hay  at  ^loca  ton,  and  oats 
at  IS.  3d.  a  lb.  Surely  there  is  an  open- 
ing for  a  livery  stable  on  the  golden 
Yukon ! 

Now  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  China. 
There  is  no  housekeeper  in  large  Chinese 
homes  to  }{ive  the  orders  and  do  ihe  buy 
ing.  These  futrctions  are  all  vested  in  the 
cook.  He  makes  his  daily  journey  to  the 
streets  and  different  markets  to  purcliase 
supplies  for  the  Lible.  With  a  Itaskel 
made  of  the  inevitable  "bainlioo,"  split 
and  woven  like  wicker,  he  sillies  forth 
seeking  cabbages,  bean  curd,  l>amboQ 
sprouts,  and  other  green  stuff,  as  well  as 
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commerce.  The  shrewd  man  of  business  knows 
ihc  weight  of  most  thiiiKS  from  a  thousand  cash 
to  a  piece  of  Manchester  calico. 

'1*110  present  cash  rurrenry  of  Wostern  China 
possesses  the  remarkable  fe;Uurv  of  being  worth 
4ts  «^/ii/ double  it>  standard  value  «m  mnnev ! 
Were  the  tHiveniuient  to  coin  any  niore  it  wcniUI 
cost  them  (latwur  included)  about  three  cash  to 
produce  one.  It  is  a  severely-punished  offence 
to  melt  the  cash  down,  but  where  the  so-called 
police  arc  easily  bribed  the  swindler  linds  it  an 
easier  job  to  "  uncoin  "  the  cash  and  sell  it  as 
metal  than  the  counterfeit  coiner  does  to  *'  coin  " 
it  in  these  realms.  Hut  it  was  t-ver  thus  in 
'ropsy-'l'ur\7  hnd. 

To  carry  the  equivalent  of  a  sovereign  down 
the  litrect  in  Chinese  cash  is  not  n  hght  joh, 


and  Ends  "  a  pliolo.  of  a  weird  piece  of  ordnance, 
used  at  the  Siege  of  Rnslenberg,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal War.  It  wa.*;  made  of  tyre  iron  and 
mounted  on  the  fore-carriage  of  an  ox-waggon. 
VVc  have  now  pleasure  In  prev;nting  to  our 
readers  a  photo,  of  Herman  Raas,  the  designer 
of  these  queer  guns.  We  see  him  standing, 
with  jKirdonable  pride,  beside  his  wonderful 
creations.  The  gentleman  wlw  sends  iii  tins 
photo.  -  an  officer  who  went  through  the  war, 
and  wlio  was  actually  under  the  fire  of  these 
we;i[>ons -- sends  us  the  following  particubrs 
about  Uieni.  *'  As  I  was  one  of  the  be-sicged," 
lie  writes,  "  I  can  give  you  some  actxjunt  of  the 
effect  of  these  guns.  The  Hoers  made  (air 
practiitc  at  ranges  varying  from  1,400yds.  it> 
40oy{ls.,   knocking    our   sand-bags  about,    but 
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and  a  risky  one  too  at  times.  It  me.ins  a  dead 
weight  of  some  62lb.  on  the  slioulder.  The 
risk  is  from  the  *'  snipper  of  two  hundreds." 
These  men  arc  of  the  ligbt-finnercd  persuasion, 
and  when  a  person  heavily  weighted  with  cash 
losses  them  they  snip  the  end  knot  at  the  back, 
slip  off  the  last  two  hundreds  into  their  long 
sleeves,  and  dis;tppear;  a  monient  or  two  later 
the  remaining  hundreds  scatter  in  the  street, 
the  twist  of  siring  ht-trtuen  Iwving  kept  them  for 
the  moment.  When  all  is  gathered  up  again 
the  bearer  finds  himself  200  or  more  short,  ami 
he  knows  then  that  the  "  snipfter  ''  has  broui;hl 
him  down.  If  any  money  could  ever  be  oiJled 
"  Qlthy  lucre "  with  iruthfulness,  it  is  surely 
Chinese  cash. 

Some  time  ago  we  published  in  the  "  Odds 


not  hitting  any  men.  They,  however,  had 
three  or  four  gunners  killed,  and  the  gun- 
carriage  shattered  when  they  o[>cncd  fire  from 
a  blacksmith's  shop  about  400yds.  from  the 
fort.  They  loaded  the  gun  Itehind  the  shop 
and  then  ran  it  out  to  fiie,  the  gunners  Itclng 
completely  fxposed  during  ilie  operation  of 
laying  the  weapon.  I  well  rt^memlxT  the  incident 
you  mention  of  the  gun  rearing  up  and  falling 
over.  It  was  rather  curious,  considering  what 
excellent  rifie-shots  the  Hoers  were  in  those  days, 
that  Haas  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the 
seiL-ncx-  of  gunnery  as  to  persist  In  using  conical 
shot  in  his  smooth-bore  gun.  These  shot 
ttMMUd,  and  were  easily  seen  by  us  in  tho 
erratic  flight.  Tlicy  never,  of  course,  hit  aiw 
the  men,  and  seldom  even  hit  the  fort." 
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Now  U  is  a  well-known  fact  rhnt  a  hunted 
slag  promptly  takes  to  water,  wherever  such  is 
available,  as  the  L>&st  meatus  of  throwing  his 
relentless   pursuers   off   the    track.       Our   next 
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photo,  shows  one  of  these  graceful  creatures  in 
the  art  of  making  his  way  up-stream  in  the  hope 
of  pulling  the  hounds  off  the  scent.  That  he 
is  uKx-iini^  with  considerable  resliilance  from  the 
rushing  waters  is  evident  front  the  foam  that 
stretches  away  in 
his  wake;  but 
he  is  making  a 
galtaiii  struggle 
for  life,  and  one 
caiT  hardly  help 
expressing  the 
hope  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting 
away.  This  truly 
remarkable  snap- 
shot was  taken 
last  September 
twelvemonth,  011 
the  occasion  of 
a    meet    of    the 


times  unnecessarily  harsh,  have  a  substantial 
Kiilistratum  of  justice  not  infrequently  tinged 
with  humour.  Here  we  sec  how  they  dispense 
jubtice  on  the  roftd  to  the  Klondike.  The  man 
labelled  "  Ibief.  pass  him  along,"  was 
caught  in  tljc  wr)*  act  of  stealing  while 
on  the  march.  The  sentence  of  the 
improvised  court  was  that  he  should 
carr;  each  day  two  packs  K-sldes  his 
own,  the  owners  of  the  packs  to  walk 
ftehind  him,  and  at  the  first  nianifesta 
tion  of  resistance  to  .shoot  him  dead. 
?ummar)' justice,  with  a  vengeance!  At 
the  end  of  each  day  he  was  turned  over 
to  another  couple  of  miners,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Probably, 
long  before  the  end  of  the  icrriblc 
march  was  re.iched,  this  poor  thief  had 
seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  firmly 
resolved  to  reform  once  for  all—  if  he 
survived.  It  is  photographs  like  the.se 
that  give  us  such  a  vivid  glimpse  of 
rough  pioneer  life  in  remote  lands. 

One  of  the  inoiit  remiirkubte  places 
in  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada  is  shown  in 
the  photo.  01  the  lop  of  the  next  page.  Kettle 
Point  is  situated  cm  the  southern  shore  of  I.ake 
Huron,  aUait  twelve  miles jiorth  of  the  town  of 
Forest.      The   beach  here  is  composed  of  a 


and 
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hounds. 

Once  again  we 
fly  off  into  the 
wilds.  In  newly- 
formed  mining- 
camps  law  and 
order  have  to  be 
maintained  by 
rough-and-ready 
tTieans,  which, 
I  — 
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black,  bituminous  shale,  level  and  smooth,  and 
divided  inio  sections  hy  cleavage,  like  bknlts  of 
ice  sawn  for  storayt-.      This  shale  is  highly  cum- 
bustible,  and  when   broken   u|>   into   fra(;ments 
and  svt  on  fire  may  be  kept  burning  for  nionihs. 
In  places,  indeed,  it  has  been  on  fire  for  years, 
seiving  as  an  extraordinary  natural  btacon 
light  to  sailors  far  out  on  the  lake.     'I'he 
KTcat  objects  of   interest   at    Kettle    Point, 
however,  are  the  enormous  "kettles,"  like 
immense  cannon  balls,   some   of  which  are 
5fl.  across.      These   calcareous   concretions 
—several  of  which  are  to  be  seen'  scattered 
about — are  embedded  in  the  slnita,   which 
they    push  aside  as   they    increase   in  si/e. 
They    radiate    from    a    centre,    and    were 
doubtless  formed    by  particles  attached   to 
A  nucleus  by  maj^netic  force.     The  kettles, 
too,  win  burn  like  soft  coal,  and  ninny  of 
iheni  have  been  removed  to  ornament  the 
lawns  of  colleges  and  private  houses. 

If  the  gentleman  seen  in  uur  next  illus- 
tration is  a  l;tir  specimen  of  his  class. 
Alaskan  medicine  men  are  not  likely  to 
become  popular  in  European  sick  rooms. 
Here  we  liave  a  member  of  the  profession 
Wearing  his  "dealli  mask  " — enough  of  itself 
to  kill  any  ordinary  [Miient  and  ni  the  act 
of  discovering  what  evil  spirit  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sufferer.  In  his  hand  is  a 
"death  rattle,"  carved  all  over  with  grotesque 
and  hideous  symbols,  white  his  garments 
arc  covered  with  hells,  rattles,  and  fish- 
bladders  filled  with  pebbles,  whi,eh  make  a 
noisy  jingle  as  he  dances  round  the  lire,  to 
(he  accompaniment  of  fearful  yells.  His  furs 
and  skins  bristle  with  porcupine  quills,  and 


the    devils 
possession 
the  patient,  il 
doctor's    nei 
i<tep   is   to    fit 
the   witL-h    n 
sponsible  for  tl 
illness,    and, 
the    torture    ai 
jurrijng     of 
u  n  fo  ri u  n  ate 
individunl  wh 
he  susfK-cts  (m 

who     is      USUG 

perfectly    innocent),    to    banish    for    eiet 
demons   supposed  to    he    in    resideiKe    in    ihe 
interior  of  the  invalid. 

.Anything  bizarre  or  extraordinary  in  Xalurv  is 
promptly  assigned  by  common  consent  all  ov< 
the  world  to  the  agency  of  his  .Satanic  Majcsi 
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who,  if  popular  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
wanders  around  crcatin>;  fearful  find  uonderful 
freaks  just  for  hU 
own  nniuscmeni. 
It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 
therefore,  that  the 
awful  hole  seen 
in  our  next  repro- 
duction is  known 
to  the  Maoris  a^ 
Kamptti,  which  in 
plain  English 
stands  for  '*  the 
Ucvil  s  Trumpet.'' 
This  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found 
about  A  nnlc  from 
Ijikc  Taupo,  in 
ihc  centre  of  thr 
volcanic  North 
Island  of  New 
/ratanJ.  It  is 
located  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ex- 
tinct cnilcr,  far 
from  human  habi- 
tation,    and    a 


weirder  spot  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  hole  is  about  4fi.  in  Uianicter,  mid  every 
now  and  then  it  puffs  out  a  }cl  v(  steam,  the 
I -stimated  pressure  of  whirh  is  something  like 
500U).  to  the  square  inch.  The  accompanying 
fojr  is  simply  appalling.  Anything  thrown 
into  the  pit  is  promptly  hurled  with  the  force 
(■f  a  cannon  -  ball  some  6olt.  into  the  air. 
The  kt-e|K:r  of  the  "  accouunodaiion  house," 
■  if  inn,  at  Taupo  says  that  as  soon  as  the 
irunipci  stops  blowing  he  intends  to  pack 
up  and  clear  uul  of  the  country  as  fast  as  he 
pa.vsibly  can,  for  in  his  opinion  iht  hole  is 
the  safety-valve  of  New  Zealand.  To  all 
apper.rance,  however,  the  awful  pit  is  now  as 
livi:ly  as  ever  it  was. 

A  natural  oi>cn  -  air  hot  batli  is  a  great 
desideratum,  and  it  scx-ms  rather  n  pity  that 
so  excellent  and  convenient  an  institution 
should  be  situated  in  the  Antipodes.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  .some  women 
and  a  little  boy  bathing  in  a  pool  of  natural 
hot  water  near  l-ake  Taupo,  King's  County, 
Sew  Zealand.  The  water  is  actually  quite 
hot,  and  the  whole  eounlry  ruuiul  about  is 
more  or  less  volcanic.  'J'he  odd  part  about 
these  natural  hot-water  pools  is  ihat  occasion 
ally  some  slight  eruption  cumcs  and  L-ausLS 
them  to  disappear  altogether,  but  (his  is  com- 
jiensated  for  by  the  appearance  of  other  and 
quite  difTerenl  geysers.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  varies  in  different  places  from  lukc- 
u-armncss  to  a  heat   so  great  ih.it   oin    could 
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HU  parcnU  thereupon  sent  for  x  br^c  block  of 
>tDn<:  Trum  the  mountain,  and  ihts  scT\->cd  as  a 
yravcstonc.     An  exact  model  or  ihc  deceased 
youth,    in   the   very  act   of    falling,    was    iben 
L-hisclliil  U)-  a  aculiJlor,  and  this  was  placed 
ihc  rotk.     The  figure  cantcs  an  a1|icnsiock 
other  a{>purtenancus  of  iht.*  mountaincxT,  and 
tht:  u[tiumcd  fare  there   is  depicted  a  look 
ullcT   agony.      To   complete    the   illusion    tin 
Alpine  flowens— fetched  fruni  lite  scene  of  I 
fatality  —  arr    planted   around    the   grave,    .tii 
attogelhcr  this  is    probably    the  most   pattte 
ori(;inal,  and  artistic  tombstone  in  e\i«ieikn.'. 
Our   last    photo,  k'^'-'s  ^  ^*^^y  good   idea 
the    ingenioufi    fish  traps    in    uk-    among    tlic 
natives  of  the  South  Sea   Islands.     Thtse  fish- 
ti^ps  are  of  various   de^i^ns  and  sij!e\  but   a 
all  un  the  same  principle,  containing  an  indo: 
[nssajjc  for  ihc  entrance  of  the  ft-sh,  grad 
narrowing  tonrards  the  centre  of  the  trap, 
terminating  in  a  number  of  loose  stmndh  of  i 
vine  fiom  which  the  apparatus  is  constructed. 
>o  that  once  having  entered  the  trap,  the  fi^b 
:ire  unable  to  tiiscover  any  means  of  exiL     The 
sea  frontage  of  a  South  Sea  Island  \ilbge  n 
ui-ually  apportioned  out  in  allolmenit*  among  the 
natives,  each   nwn   being  extx-i  tt*<l   to  keep  Iii» 
fish  trap  within  the  space  allotted  to  him.     U  i» 
H3incttnic.H  very  dangerous  work  visiting  these 
trapK :    sudden   squalls  arise,  arnl   the   hajtless 
fisher,  on  his  little  catamaran,  is  blown  out  to 
sea  and  nc\er  raort-  heard  of. 


—  and  people  do  —  cook 
their  dinner  in  it  in  a  ?er>* 
few  minutes. 

Rtyhtly  enough,  the 
Iturjal  Boards  of  this 
country  exercise  a  rigid 
cen:torship  over  the 
designs  and  epitaphs  in 
their  cemeteries.  Other- 
wise we  should  perhaps 
Ix:  having  our  feelings 
scared  by  some  such 
grief-  com[M:lling  monu- 
ment as  the  one  seen 
in  our  next  reproduction, 
This  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  tiall 
A  young  fellow  nanK\l 
Karl  I'aganini,  aged 
eighteen,  lost  ,  his  Ufc 
on  the  Sentis  Mountain. 
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The  Adventures  of  Louis  De  Rougemont.* 

A-s  Told  by   Himsku. 
VIII. 

Thr  WiitR  WoRi.n  i.i  a  MigajtiiM?  Mnrt«l  wi'h  Ihc  avnwrd   inlcntiim  of  jiulilishiiig  iriic  slutics  of  aclitiit  cxt)cricncc& 

and  avoiding  fiction.     *'  The  Advcnhirc*  of  Louis  Utf  kotif;i*ni<inl  "  were  ciiimit^rKrftl  urwlct  i\k  WMci  ihal  tlwy  were 

ihc  Ime  account  of  the  life-  of  ihc  author.     It  itow*  hiTtu  nut  thai   il    \\  cku  (iiikmIiIc  fot  liim  In  Imvc  lirrn  tliirty  years 

nmimg  ihcsavaj^,  a.s  stntcd.     His  stury  nasiold  in  itK-sv  ufficcs  nvKt  a  j>eri(Kl  of  several  inoiulis.  <{iiriiic  which  time  he 

never  conltaciicictl  liimtolf  mice.     But.  after  what  has  ItAiupired,  wc  wish  il  to  be  dulinclly  itrfkisliiod  thai  »c  (Jo  not 

uuUish  it  ns  u  liut*  iiiirnilivr,  iHir  onXy  as  it  is  given  10  us  by  the  author,  leaving  il  to  the  mcmbcni  of  the  public  to 

uclieve  u,  much  of  as  litrlc  a»  lliey  please.     It  is  ndmiltod  lluil  iKinimjs  of  the  ilorv  ate  foumieil  un  hii  e>;[icfienccs. 

In  any  case,  ibe  *lory  is  mj  cnwiletl  with  vivid,  graphic,  and  corisi:>l-_-nt  dclail*,  ihal  it  marks  its  author,  if  not  a  speaker 

of  ihe  tnilh.  at  lea&l  aa  a  nuistcr  of  liciion  who  ha^i  had  mi  Mjual  in  mir  jjit^u^e  ^ince  WvUte  ;  mj  ihal,  even  if  itic  slury 

ifc  an  inveniioii,  it  is  one  which  (.Tmimx  fnil  In  e\cilc  the  Jecjtcst  intctesl.  and  wt  are  s-utc  that  uiir  rvndeis  wntild  lie 

kccnif  disappointed  if  ihcv  were  rot  allowed  the  optMnunity  of  hearinji;  the  cxtraoidinary  ilcvelupmenli  and  leniiinalion 

of  the  fkawittivf.     We  may  coochidc,  in  ibe  witly  line*  of  the  tP'orhi : 

"Trutli  it  MRkii^ei'  ihaii    KtLtKiii, ' 

Hut  Dc  KoHsrinuint  U  Mrmiscr  lUan  laith, 


H.'\l)  coiKjut-Tftl  again.  Do  not 
blame  the  iialives,  for  with  iliciti 
L-vL-ry  slr;ingcr  is  an  tneniy  until 
he  has  [>roved  himself  a  fritriid 
Hence   it  is  that  when  white  men 

suddenly  iippcar  among  tiicsc  natiVLS  they  run 

immineiu  risk  of  being  promptly  speaied,  unless 

they  can  make  it  iiuite  clear  thai  no  harm  is 

intcndetl, 

Month  after  month  we  continued  our  progress 

in  a  sontlK-rly  (liroction,   although,   as    I    have 

said  before,  we  often  turned  north-casl  and  even 

due  west,  following  the  %alleys  when  wc  were 

slop^K-d  by  the  ranges  -where,  by  the  way,  we 

usually    found 

turkeys  in   great 

numbers.      We 

had   water  •  bogs 

made  out  of  the 

intestines  of  kan- 
garoos,   and    we 

would    camp 

wherever  possible 

close  lo  a  native 

well,  and   where 

weknewfoiKi  w.as 

to   be    found    ill 

plenty. 

.■\t  this 
|H;riod  I 
noticed 

that   the  nior- 

easterly    1    u 

the  more  rarit;f> 

I      encountered, 

whilst  the  some- 
what dreary  and 

mostly   wall 

low-|ai 


the  west.  We  would  sometimes  fail  to  obtain 
water  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  this  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  mountainous  regions.  Often 
the  wills  were  quiu^  dry  and  food  painfully  sairce  ; 
this  would  t)c  in  a  region  of  sand  and  spinifex. 

When  I  IxrhcKi  an  oasis  of  p.ilms  and  lea 
trees  1  would  make  for  it,  knowing  ihat  if  no 
water  existed  there,  it  could  easily  be  got  by 
digging.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  country 
would  change  suddenly,  and  my  indefatigable 
wife  was  frequently  at  fault  in  her  root.hunting 
expeditions.  Fortunately,  animal  life  was  very 
-Seldom  seanx*.  On  the  whole,  we  were 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  water, 
although  the  natives  often  told  me  that 
Ihe  low  wastes  of  sand  and  spinifcx 
were  frei.]uent!y    so   dry.  that    it  was 


I 

1 
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impossihie  even    for   ihcfii    lo    cross.      ^Vhnt 
:i5tonish(.'d  mc  grcally  was  th:it  the  line  of  dc 
m;ircatiDn  beiwccn  an  utter  desert  .tnd,  say,  .1 
fine  forest  was  almost  .is  3h.ir|)ly  marked  as  if 
it  had  Inren  dmuit  with  a  rule. 

A  stretch  of  dclij^hifully  woudcd  ctjunlry 
would  follow  the*  dreary  wastes,  and  this  in  turn 
would  give  place  to  fairly  high  mountain  ranges. 

Once,  during  a  lcm()orary  stay  among  one  of 
the  tribes,  the  chief  shonud  me  some  very 
inltTcsting  caves  among  the  low  limestone 
ranges  that  were  close  by.  It  was  altogether  a 
very  rugged  counlr)*.  Always  on  the  lookout 
for  something  to  interest  and  amuse  me,  and 
always  filled  with  a  strange,  vague  feeling  [liiil 
something  mt^ht  turn  up  unexpectedly  which 
would  enable  me  to  return 
to  civlli/ation,  I  at  once 
determined  to  explore  these 
caves ;  and  here  I  had  a 
very  strange  and  thrilling 
adventure. 

Whilst  I  was  roaming 
among  the  caves  1  came 
across  a  pit  measuring  per 
haps  3oft.  in  diameter  and 
8ft.  or  9ft.  in  depth.  It 
had  a  sandy  bottom,  and 
as  I  saw  a  curious-looking 
depression  in  one  corner, 
I  juniperl  down,  leaving 
Bruno  barking  at  the  edge 
of  the  i)it,  because  I  knew 
I  should  have  some  trouble 
in  hoisting  him  up  again  if 
I  allowed  him  lo  accom- 
pany me.  ]  carried  a  long 
stick,  much  longer  than  a 
waddy ;  [jerhaps  it  was  a 
yam-stiek,  1  cannot  remem- 
ber. At  any  rale,  just  as 
I  was  about  to  probe  a 
m,ystcrious-looking  hole,  1 
beheld  with  alami  and 
amazenienl  the  ugly  head 
of  a  large  black  snake 
suddenly  thrust  out  at  we  from  a  dark  mass, 
which  I  pre.sently  found  was  the  decayed  stump 
of  a  tree.  I  fell  back  as  far  as  possible,  and 
then  saw  ihat  the  reptile  had  quite  uncoiled 
itself  from  the  stem,  and  wa.s  coming  straight 
at  me.  I  promptly  dealt  il  a  violent  blow,  not 
on  the  head,  but  on  the  tail,  which  I  knew 
would  render  it  powerless. 

No  sooner  had  I  done  this  than  another 
dark  and  hissing  head  came  chaiging 
in  my  direction.  Again  1  struck  at 
the  reptile's  tail  and  overpowered 
Nexl    came   a    third,  and  a   fourth,  and 


"I  JvmrKii   !"■«?.    INIO  Tim   «T. 


A  BbUI* 

with 
■naka*. 


ll. 


fiflli,  and  ihcn  I  realized  thai  the  whole  of  t 
de.id  stump  was  one  living  mass  uf  cuiled 
snakes  which  were  probably  hibernating.  One 
after  another  they  came  at  me,  and,  of  course, 
had  thc>'  all  come  at  once  no  i«twcr  on  earth 
could  have  saved  me.  I  wondered  how  long 
this  weirti  contest  would  be  kept  u]!,  and  again 
and  again  between  the  attacks  I  tried  to 
escape,  but  had  scarcely  taken  an  upward  step 
when  another  huge  reptile  was  upon  me. 

1  was  aware  that  Bruno  was  running  l>ack- 
wards  and  fonftanla  at  the  edge  of  the  pit 
i)arking  frantically  in  a  most  excited  state.  He 
knew  [K-rfectly  well  what  snakes  were,  having 
frequently  been  bitten.  I  owe  my  life  on  this 
occasion  solely  to  the  fact  lhat  the  snakes  were 
in  a  torpid  state,  and  came 
at  me  one  at  a  Lime  instead 
of  all  together.  It  was 
the  cold  !ieason,  about  the 
month  of  June  or  July. 
It  is  im|>ossible  at  such 
moments  to  lake  any 
accfumi  of  time,  so  I  can- 
not say  how  long  the  battle 
kisled.  At  length,  however, 
I  was  able  to  count  the 
slain.  [  did  this  |virt1y  out 
of  curiosity  and  partly  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  imprirss 
the  natives— boast,  if  you 
like.  Modesty,  where 
modesty  is  unknown,  would 
have  been  absurd  if  not 
fatal  to  my  prestige.  In 
all  there  were  sixty -fight 
bhck  snakes,  mvmj^'tig 
afti'Ml  4Jt.  6m.  in  kn^th, 

I  do  not  rememljer  thai 
I  was  fatigued  ;  I  think  my 
excitement    was   too    great 
for  any  such  feeling  to  make 
itself  felt.     When  at  length 
I  was  able  to  get  away.  I 
and  Bruno  rushed  off  to  the 
nalive  camp  a   few   miles 
away,  and  brought  back  the  blacks  to  see  what 
I  had  done.     The  spectacle  threw  them  into  a 
state  of  great  amazement,  and  from  that  time  1 
was  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  admiration. 
■  The  siory  of  how  I  had  killed   the 
vSmh*-  ^'"■'ilitrs    soon    spread    abroad   among 
the   various   trilws  for   mites    round. 
and  was  chanted  by  many  tribes,  the  means  of 
communicatioi]    beini;  the    ine^dlable    smoke- 
signals.      One  important  consequence  of   this 
adventure  was  that  I  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  very  greatest  res|»ect 

It  may  be  menlioned  here  thai  no  matt 


I 

I 
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how  unfriendly  tribes  may  be,  they  always 
exchange  news  by  means  of  smoke-signals.  1 
may  also  say  that  at  corroborees  and  such-like 
festivities  a  vast  amount  of  poetic  boasting  and 
exaggeration  is  indulged  in,  each  '*  hero  "  being 
required  to  give  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
things  he  has  seen,  the  doughty  deeds  he  has 
done,  etc.  He  goes  through  the  subject  of  his 
chant  de  novo,  warming  up  as  he  goes  along,  and 
magnifying  its  importance  in  a  ridiculous  way. 
It  amuses  me  to  this  day  to  recall  my  own 
preposterous  songs  about  how  I  killed  the  two 
whales  tvith  my  stiletto^  and  other  droll  preten- 
sions.    But,  ah  !  I  was  serious  enough  then  ! 

Many  parts  of  the  extensive  country  I  traversed 
on  my  southward  journey,  after  the  death  of  the 
girls,  were  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals,  and 
particularly  in  gold,  both  alluvial  and  in 
quartz.  As  I  was  making  my  way  one  day 
through  a  granite  country  along  the  banks 
of  a  creek,  I  beheld  some  reddish  stones, 
which  I  at  once  pounced  upon  and  found  to 
be  beautiful  rubies. 

Having  no  means  of  carrying  them, 
niMWB  however,  and  as  they  were  of  no  value 
Away,     whatever  to  me,  I  simply  threw  them 

away  again,  and  now  merely  record  the 
fact.  I  also  came  across  large  quantities  of  allu- 
vial tin,  but  this,  again,  was  not  of  the  slightest 
use  to  me,  any  more  than  it  was  when  I  found 
it  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  King  l^opold 
Ranges.  The  test  I  applied  to  see  whether  it 
was  really  tin  was  to  scratch  it  with  my  knife. 
Even  when  large  quantities  of  native  gold  lay  at 
my  feet,  I  hardly  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  save  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity.  Why  should  I  ?  What 
use  was  it  to  me  ?  As  I  have  stated  over  and 
over  again  in  public,  I  would  have  given  all 
the  gold  for  a  few  ounces  of  salt,  which  I  needed 
so  sorely.  Afterwards,  however,  I  made  use 
of  the  precious  metal  in  a  very  practical 
manner,  but  of  this  more  hereafter.  At  one 
place,  probably  near  the  Warburton  Ranges  in 
Western  Australia,  I  picked  up  an  immense 
piece  of  quartz,  which  was  so  rich  that  it 
appeared  to  be  one  mass  of  virgin  gold  ;  and 
when  on  showing  it  to  Yaniba  I  told  her  that  in 
my  country  men  were  prepared  to  go  to  any  jiart 
of  the  world,  and  undergo  many  terrible  hard- 
ships to  obtain  it,  she  thought  at  first  I  was 
joking,  and  the  information  amused  her  ever 
after,  as  indeed  it  did  the  rest  of  my  people. 
I  might  also  menrion  that  up  in  the  then  little 
known  Kimberley  district  many  of  the  natives 
weighted  their  spears  with  pure  gold.  I  only 
found  the  w  .  near  the  creeks 

duriv  tif^ht  also 

NT  ted 


look-out  for  the  tell-tale  specks  and  gleams.  In 
some  of  the  langes,  too,  I  found  the  opal  in 
large  and  small  quantities,  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  material  was  too  light  and  brittle 
for  spear-heads,  to  which  curious  use  1 
essayed  to  put  this  beautiful  stone.  Talking 
about  spear-heads,  there  was  a  quarry  of  that 
kind  of  stone  which  was  used  for  the  n)aking  of 
war  implements  and  others.  It  was  very  much 
worked,  and  as  you  may  suppose  was  a  valuable 
possession  to  the  tribe  in  whose  territory  it  was 
situated.  The  stone  was  a  kind  of  flint, 
extremely  hard  and  capable  of  being  made  very 
sharp  and  retaining  its  edge.  Natives  from  far 
and  near  came  to  barter  for  the  stone  with 
shells  and  ornaments  which  these  inland  tribes 
did  not  possess. 

The  method  of  getting  out  the  stone 
^'Ktwf"*  was  by  building  fires  over  it,  and  then 
ordinvy.  ^y|i(in  it  ha(j  become  red-hot  throwing 

large  and  small  quantities  of  water 
upon  it  in  an  amazingly  dexterous  way.  The 
stone  would  immediately  be  split  and  riven 
exactly  in  the  manner  required.  A  great  deal 
of  information  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the 
Anthropological  and  Geographical  papers  which 
I  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  their  Bristol  Con- 
gress, 1S98,  and  which  will  be  published  as  a 
separate  api>endix  of  my  book. 

My  very  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made  in 
some  crevices  near  a  big  creek,  which  had  cut 
its  way  through  deep  layers  of  conglomerate 
hundreds  of  feet  thick.  This  country  was  an 
ulevated  plateau,  intersected  by  deeply  cut 
creeks,  which  had  left  the  various  strata  quite 
bare,  with  curious  concave  recesses  in  which 
the  natives  took  shelter  during  the  wet  season. 
One  of  the  nuggets  I  picked  up  in  the  creek  I 
have  just  mentioned  weighed  several  pounds, 
and  was  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  rather 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  nugget  I 
I)laced  on  a  block  of  wood  and  beat  it  out  with 
a  stone,  until  I  could  twist  it  easily  with  my 
fingers,  when  I  fashioned  it  into  a  fillet  as 
an  ornament  for  Yamba's  hair.  This  she  con- 
tinued to  wear  for  many  years  aftcrM-ards,  but 
the  rude  golden  bracelets  and  anklets  I  also 
made  for  her  she  gave  away  to  the  first  children 
we  met.  Do  not  be  surprised.  All  the  gold  I 
found  in  that  terrible  country  I  could  not  ex- 
change for  a  single  ounce  of  salt,  for  which  I 
had  a  constant  and  often  painful  craving. 

In  many  of  the  rocky  districts  the  reefs  were 
evidently  extremely  rich,  but  I  must  confess  I 
rarely  troubled  to  explore  them.  In  other 
regions  the  gold-bearing  quartz  was  actually  a 
curse,  our  path  being  covered  with  sharq 
nebbles  of  quartz  atvd  %\a!ut^ -wNs^c*.  -waAfc  «^'«^ 


One  day  wu  came 


^ 


step  Turward  a  fwsitivt:  agony.  Wild  rniigcs 
adjoined  thai  ti>iigIonn.'rale  countn',  which,  as 
yuu  have  probably  gathered,  is  extremely  diHi- 
tull  to  iravcnic-  Certainly  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  camels. 

When  we  had  Ijcen  on  the  march 
f*°M*»5ii»!  southwards  about  nine  months  there 
came  one  of  the  inoiit  important 
incidents  in  my  life,  and  one  which  com 
pletely  changed  my  plans. 
across  a  jiarty  of  about  eight 
natives— all  young  fellows — 
who  were  on  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition ;  and  as  they  were 
going  in  our  direction  (they 
overtook  us  gnrn|i  south)  we 
walked  along  with  thL-ni  for 
the  sake  of  their  company. 
The  country  through  which 
we  were  passing  at  that,  time 
is  a  drear)-,  undubting  ex- 
panse of  ^pinife.\  desert, 
with  a  few  scntteicd  and 
weird-looking  palms,  a  htile 
scruD,  and  scarcely  any  signs 
of  animiil  life.  'Ilic  fiiitlier 
east  we  went,  by  the  way, 
the  better  grew  the  country  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  went  westward  we  got 
farther  and  farther  into  the 
dreary  wastes.  At  the  sjjot 
I  have  in  my  mind  ranges  loomed  to  the  south 
—a  sight  which  cheered  me  considerably,  for 
Bomehow  1  thought  I  should  soon  strike  civitiza- 
lion. 

Had  not  the  blacks  we  were  with  taken  us 
to  sonje  wells  wu  would  have  fared  verj-  badly 
indeed  in  this  region,  as  no  water  could  t>e 
found  except  by  sinking.  I  noticed  that  the 
blacks  looked  fur  a  hollow  depression  marked 
by  a  certain  kind  of  palm,  and  then  they  dug 
a  hole  in  the  gravel  and  sandy  soil  with  their 
hands  and  yam-sticks.  They  u.siuilly  came 
upon  water  a  few  feet  down,  but  the  distance 
often  varied  very  considerably. 

We  were  crossing  the  sunuuit  of  a  little  hill, 
where  we  had  rested  for  a  breathing  space, 
when,  without  the  least  warning,  I  .suddenly 
beheld,  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  in  the 
valley  beneath,  _/c«/-  white  nun  on  horsthaik!  I 
think  they  had  a  few  spare  horses  with  them, 
but,  of  course,  all  that  I  saw  were  the  four  white 
men.  I  afterwards  learned  that,  according  to 
our  respective  routes,  wc  would  have  crossed 
their  track,  but  they  woutd  not  have  crossed 
ours.  Tliey  were  going  west.  They  wore  the 
regulation  dre.ss  of  the  Australian — broad 
sombrero  hats,  flannel  shirts,  and  rather  dirty 
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while  trousers^  with  long  riding  boots.  I  re 
lueniber  lluy  were  moving;  along  at  a  wretched 
pace,  which  showed  that  their  horwa  were  nciiriy 
s|>eiit. 

Once  again,  notwithstanding  all  pre- 
'"li'uSi*'"  ^'""s  hitter  lessons,  my  uncontroU- 
able  excitement  was  my  undoing. 
"  Civili^tion  at  last !  *'  I  screamed  to  niysdf, 
and  then,  throwing  discretion  to  the  winds, 
I  gave  the  war-whoop  of  the  blarlcs  and 
rushed  madly  forward,  jndl- 
ing  myself  hoarse,  and 
supren.cty  oblivious  of  the 
fantastic  and  savage  appear- 
ance I  must  hav<r  presunted 
with  my  long  hair  t1i)w-ing 
wildly  out  In-hind,  and  ray 
skin  practically  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  an  ordinary 
black  fellow.  My  com- 
fKiniuns,  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, swept  after  nie  as 
in  a  furious  charge,  ^v /Ary 
ifuiugkt  I  Witfitcd  tn  nnniki- 
Inic  the  ivhilt  nu-rt  at  sigM/. 
Naturally,  the  spectacle  un- 
nerved the  white  men,  and 
they  i)roceeded  to  repel  the 
supiwscd  attack  by  firing  a 
volley  into  the  midnt  of  us. 
Their  horses  were  terrified, 
and  ihcy  R-ared  and  plunged 
in  a  dangerous  manner,  thereby  greatly  adding 
lo  the  excitement  of  that  terrible  moment. 
■The  roar  of  the  volley  and  the  whiM  o(  the 
shots  brought  me  lo  my  s.enses,  however,  and 
although  I  was  not  hit,  I  promptly  dropjwd  to 
the  ground  amidst  the  long  gT.i^s  a.i  also  did 
Vamba  and  the  other  blacks.  Like  a  flash  my 
idiotic  blunder  came  home  lo  me,  and  then  I 
was  ready  to  dash  out  again  alone  to  explain, 
but  Vamba  forcibly  prevented  mc  from  exposing 
myself  to  what  she  considered  certain  death. 

'I'he  moment  the  horsemen  saw  us  all  dis- 
appear in  the  long  grass,  Uiey  wheeled  round, 
changing  their  course  a  Utile  more  to  the  south 
—they  had  been  going  west,  so  far  as  1  can 
remember^and  their  caravan  crawled  off  in  a 
manner  that  suggested  that  the  horses  were 
pretty  well  done  for.  On  our  part,  we  at  once 
made  for  the  ranges  that  lay  a  little  to  the  south., 
Here  we  parted  with  our  friends  the  blacks,  and 
they  made  off  in  an  east-south-easterly  direction. 
The  dominant  feeling  within  me  as  1 
^!|*Jigf  saw  the  while  men  ride  off  was  one  of 

uncontrollable  rage  and  mad 
I   was   apparently  a  pariah,  with  the 
ever}'  white  man— when  1  met  one— 
"Well,"  1  thought,  "if  dvttizat^ 
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I»arcci  to  re(x:ivc'  mc,  1  will  wait  until  it  is." 
Diwppointmcnt  after  disappointment,  cuuplcd 
with  the  incessant  persuasions  uf  Yamba  and 
my  people  generally,  were  gradually  reconciling 
me  to  savage  life  altogether,  and  slowly  but 
relentlessly  the  tliought  crept  into  my  mind  that 
1 7vas  doomed  tievtr  to  reach  cwi'/iza/ion  nx^ift. 
and  so  perhaps  it  would  be  better  Tor  me  to 
resign  myself  to  the  inevitable  and  stay  where  I 
was.  I  would  turn  back,  I  thought,  with  intense 
bitterness  and  heart-break,  and  make  a  home 
amongst  the  tribes  in  the  hills  where  we  would 
be  safe  from  the  white  man  and  his  njurderous 
weafHJns.  And  I  actually  did  turn  back, 
accompanied,  of  course,  by  Yaiuba.  We  did 
not  strike  due  north  again,  as  it  was  our 
intention  to  find  a  permanent  home  some- 
where among  the  ranges,  at  any  rate  for  the 
ensuing  winter.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
camp  where  wc  were,  bcLtiuse  it  was  much  too 
cold ;  and  besides  Yamba  had  much  difficulty 
in  finding  roots. 

Several  dajs  later,  as  we  were  plodding 
steadily  along,  away  from  the  ranges  that  I 
tare  tpoken  of  as  lying  to  the  south,  Vamba, 
"""'*'  were  usually  everywhere,  suddenly 

and  stood  still,   pmniing   to  some 
-inmistakable    footprints   in   the 
•^bc  confidently  assured  me 


were  those  of  a 
white  man  \\\\o 
had  lost  his 
rea.wn,  and  was 

wandering  aim- 
lessly about  that 
fearful  country. 

It  was,  of 
*»^'"  course. 

her  to  know  the 
while  man's 
tracks  when  she 
saw  them,  hut  I 
was  curious  how 
she  could  be  cer- 
tain th.n  the 
white  nun  had 
lost  his  reason. 
.She  pointed  out 
to  me  in  the  first 
place  that  the 
tracks  liad  been 
made  by  some- 
one wearing 
boots,  and  lliat 
as  the  foutpriiits 
straggled  about 
in  .1;  most  erratic 
manner  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  the  wearer  could  not  be 
sane.  Even  at  this  time,  be  it  remeni)>ered,  I 
was  burning  with  rage  against  the  whiles,  and 
so  I  decided  to  follow  the  tracks  and  find  the 
individual  who  was  responsible  for  them.  Uut 
do  not  be  under  any  misapprehension.  My 
intentions  were  not  philanthropic,  but  revengeful. 
I  had  become  a  black  fellow  myself  now,  and 
was  consumed  with  .1  black  fellow's  murderous 
passion.  At  one  time  1  ttuiuglit  I  would  follow 
the  whole  party  and  kill  ihctn  in  the  darkness 
with  my  stiletto  when  opportunity  offered. 

The  new  tracks  we  iind  now  come  upon  told 
me  plainly  that  the  parly  had  separatt.>d,  and 
were  therefore  now  in  my  jwwer.  1  say  these 
things  because  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  suppose 
that  I  followed  up  these  tracks  of  the  lost  man 
with  the  intention  of  rendering  him  any  assist- 
ance. 

For  nearly  two  days  Yamba  and  I  followed 
the  tracks,  which  went  in  curious  circles  always 
trendmg  to  the  left.  At  length  we  began  to 
come  upon  various  articles  thai  had  apparently 
been  thrown  away  by  the  straggler.  First  of  all 
we  found  [wrt  uf  a  letter  that  was  addressed  to 
someone.  I  think,  in  Adelaide,  but  of  this  I 
would  not  be  absolutely  certain.  What  I  tio 
remember  was  that  the  envelope  bore  the  jxwi- 
mark  of  Tea  Tree  (JuUs*  S.\_ 
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Tho  writer  ol  :hnt  letter  was  cvJdt;nt1y  a 
woman,  wliu,  so  fni  as  I  on  renicrnlwr,  wrote 
mnyrattilaliiig  ht-r  ((.iiTcsixHidetil  U[Kjii  the  f.nl 
thai  In;  W.1S  juining  an  t;\pc<lJtion  which  was 
aUimi  tn  travcrsf  the  romiticnt.  I  fancj-  I 
rcinenilici  she-  !>aiJ  sIil-  was  glad  of  llus  fur  his 
own  sake,  for  it  would  no  doubl  niuaii  nuicli  lo 
him.  She  wshed  him  all  kinds  of  glorj-  and 
prosperity,  and  wound  up  by  assuring  him  tlut 
no  one  would  be  belter  pleased  on  his  return 
than  she. 

The  country  through  which  these  tracks  led 
us  was  for  the  most  pan  nothing  but  a  dry, 
sandy  waste,  covered  with  the  formidable 
spinifex  or  porcupine  grass.  Yamba  walked  in 
front  |ieering  at  the  tracks. 

Presently  she  gave  a    little   cry,  and 

*RSi'*  when  she  turned  to  me  I  saw  lliat  she 
had  in  her  hand  the  sombrero  hat  of  an 
Austtiilian  pioneer.  A  little 
farther  on  we  found  a  shin. 
and  then  a  [air  of  trousers, 
after  whidi  we  came  upon 
.1  belt  and  a  pair  of  dilapi- 
dated boots. 

At  length  on  reaching 
tlie  crest  of  sandy  hillock 
wc  suddenly  beheld  the 
form  of  a  naked  white  man 
lying  face  downwards  hi 
tlie  sand.  .As  you  may  sup 
|x>se,  we  simply  swooi>ed 
down  upon  him,  but  on 
reaching  him  uiv  first  im- 
pression was  that  he  wm 
tUad!  His  face  was  slightly 
turned  lo  the  right,  his 
arms  oulstretchal,  and  his 
fingers  du^  convuUively  in 
the  sand.  I  am  amused 
now  when  I  reinemlier  how- 
great  was  our  emotion  on 
approaching  this  unfor- 
tunate. My  first  thought 
in  turning  the  man  over 
on  to  his  back,  and  ascer- 
taining that  at  least  he 
breathed,  was  one  of  great 
joy  and  thankfulness. 

"  Thank  { iod,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "  I  have  at  last 
found  a  wliitc  companion 
who  will  put  me  in  touch  once  more  with  the 
great  world  outside."  The  t>urning  rage  that 
consumed  me^you  know  my  object  in  following 
the  tracks — died  away  in  pity  as  I  Uiought  of 
the  terrible  privations  and  sufferings  this  poor 
fellow  must  have  undergone  before  being  re- 
duced to  this  state.     My  desire  for  revenge  was 


Ooed 
Skntart  tank- 


forgotten,   and    my  only    thought    now    wu 
nurse  Unck  to  heallh  the  unconsciuu'i  man. 

First  «jf  all  1  moistened  his  niuuih  with   I 
water  which  ^^lmha  always  larritil  with  hrr  in  .i 
skin  bay,  and   then   I    rublnxl   him    vigorously 
hoping  lo  restore  animation.     I  soon  exhaust 
the  coiilenLs  of   the    bag,  however,   and    ii 
mediately  Yamba  volunteered  to  go   off   an 
replenish  it.     She  was  absent  an  hour  or  more, 
I  think,  during  which  time  ]  persi-ftcd    tn   my 
massage  treatment — although  so  far  I    saw 
signs  of  returning  consciousness  on  the  part 
my  patient. 

When  Yamba  returned  with  the  wate 

1    tried    to    make   the   prostrate   man 

swallow  some  of  it.  and  I  even  smeared 

him  with  the  blootJ  nf   an  opossum  whirh  my 

thoughtful  helpmeet  had  bnjught  b;ick  wiih  her. 

But  for  a  lung  time  all  my  e^orts  were  in  vain, 

and  then,  dragging  him  to  the  fcxit 

of  a  grass  tree,  I  propped  him  up 

slightly  against  it,  welled  his  shirt 

with   water  and   wound  it    round 

his  throat,    whilst    Yamba    threw 

water   on   him  and    rubbed    him 

vigorously. 

At  last  he  uttered   a   sound 

lialf-groan,  half  sigh  (it  thrilled  me 

through     and    through),     and     I 

noticed  then  that  he  was  able  to 

I        swallow  a  few  drops  of  water.    The 

gloom  of  night  was 

'  now   descending  on 

tluit   strange   wiHer- 

jjj^^  ness    of    sand    and 

^^^■t  spinifex,  so  we  pre- 

^^^  pared  to  stay  there 


I 
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with  our  helpless  charge  until  morning.  Yamba 
and  I  took  it  in  tums  to  watch  over  him  and! 
keep  his  mouth  moistened.  By  morning  be 
had  so  far  revived  that  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  me.  How  eagerly  had  I  anticipated 
that  look,  and  how  bitter  was  my  disappoint- 
ment when  I  found  that  it  was  a  mere  vacant  glatv. 


L 


in  which  was  no  kind  of  recognition.  ICwr 
hopi:fiil,  however,  1  attributed  the  vaciint  look 
to  Iht;  terrible  nature  of  his  experiences.  I 
wflii  burning  to  |>1y  him  with  alt  manner  of 
questions  as  to  who  he  was,  where  he  had 
come  from,  and  what  news  he  had  of  the 
outside  wurld,  but  I  restrained  myself  by  a  great 
effort,  and  merely  persevered  in  my  endea- 
vours to  restore  him  to  complete  animation. 
When  the  morning  was  pretty  well  advanced 
the  man  was  able  tu  sit  up,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  he  was  even  able  to  accompany  us 
to  a  water-hole,  where  we  encarajjed  and 
stayed  until  he  had  practically  recovered,  or,  at 
any  rate,  was  able  to  get  about. 

Bui,  you  nuty  be  asking,  all  this  time, 

oiMp'pSrnt-tl'd  the  man  say  nothing?      Indeed, 

"■"*■      he  said  much,  and  I  huug  upon  every 

syllable  that  felt  from  his  lips,  but,  to 
my  indeseribable  chagrin,  it  was  a  mere  voluble 
jargon  of  statements,  which  sinijily  baffled  and 
puwied  me  and  caused  me  much  pain.  The 
tnan   would   stare  at    me   stolidly,    and    then 


■y^/zj     f  ' 


"  tl*  WOl/Ut  STABK  mUBt.V  AT  ttit, 

remark,  in  a  vulgar  Cockney  voice,  that  he  was 
quite  sarr  we  were  going  the  wrong  way.  By 
this  time,  1  should  mention,  we  had  re-clothed 
him  in  his  trousers  and  shirt,  for  he  had 
obviously  suffered  terribly  from  the  burning  sun. 

Many  days  passed  away  before  1  would  admit 
to  myself  that  tliis  unhappy  creature  was  a  hope- 

.VoL  k-ra 


less  imbecile.  I  was  never  absent  from  his  side 
day  or  night,  hoping  and  waiting  for  the  first 
sane  remark.  Soon,  however,  the  bitter  truth 
was  borne  in  upon  me,  and  it  dawned  on  Vamba 
and  myself  that,  instead  of  having  found  salvation 
and  comfort  in  the  society  of  this  man,  we  were 
merely  saddled  with  a  ghastly  encumbrance,  and 
were  far  worse  off  liian  before. 

We  now  set  off  in  the  direction  of  our  old 
tracks,  but  were  not  able  to  travel  very  fast  on 
account  of  the  still  feeble  condition  of  the  white 
stranger.  Poor  creature  !  I  pitied  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  It  seemed  so  terrible  for 
a  man  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  imbecility  after 
having  survived  the  obviously  dreadful  hardships 
and  adventures  itiat  had  befallen  him.  I  tried  over 
and  over  again  to  elicit  sensible  replies  to  my 
questions  as  to  where  he  came  from,  but  tie 
simply  gibbered  and  iwbbled  like  a  baby.  I 
coaxed,  I  threatened,  I  per.<4unded  ;  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  I  soon  found  he  was  a  regular 
millstone  round  my  neck,  particularly  when  we 
were  on  a  "walk-about."  He  would  suddenly 
take  it  into  his  head  to  sit 
down  for  hours  at  a  stretch, 
and  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  move  until  he  did  so 
of  his  own  accord. 

Curiously  enough, 
^^^  ■«?£«.  Uruno  '  became 

'^^^^  very     greatly 

attached  to  tuni,  and  was  . 
his  constant  comiianion. 
Of  this  I  W.1S  extremely 
glad,  because  it  relieved  ine 
of  much  anxiety.  You  will 
understand  what  I  mean 
when  1  tell  you  that  in  spite 
of  all  our  endeavours  our 
mysterious  companion 
would  go  off  by  himself 
away  from  our  trark,  and 
were  it  not  for  Bruno— 
whom  he  would  follow  any- 
where—«c  would  often  have 
had  niiirh  trouble  in  bring- 
ing him  back  again.  Or  he 
ntight  have  been  speared 
before  a  strange  tribe 
could  have  discovered  his 
"  sacred  "  (idiotic)  condi- 
tion. 
At  length  we  reached  a  large  bgoon,  on  the 
shores  of  which  we  stayed  for  about  two  years. 
'I'he  question  may  be  asked,  why  did  I  settle 
down  here  ?  The  answer  is,  tliat  our  white  com- 
panion had  become  simply  an  intolerable  burden. 
He  was— let  mc  say  it  as  delicately  as  possible 
—very  uncleanly  itv  Voa  "waiaKk,  -as^  •»!»*^«Sv 
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from  the  most  exhauslif^  attacks  of  dysentery. 
It  was,  of  course,  my  'inicnlion  to  liavc  con- 
tinued my  march  northward  to  my  old  home  in 
the  Cambridge  (iulf  district,  because  by  this 
utne  I  had  (|uiLe  nude  up  my  mind  that,  by 
livtr^  thero  quietly,  I  stood  a  better  charM.-e  of 
escape  to  civilisation  by  means  of  some  vessel 
than  1  did  by  attem[ning  to  traverse  the  entire 
continent  Besides,  this  tatter  idea  wait  now 
rendered  impossible,  on  account  of  the  poor, 
helpless  creature  I  had  with  me.  Indeed,  so 
great  an  anxiety  wxs  he  to  mc  and  Vainba  tliat 
we  decided  we  could  go  nowhtre,  either  north 
or  south,  until  he  had  Ixicoini'  miiR*  nibtisi  in 
health.  1  never  in 
trusted  him  with  a 
weapon,  b>'  the  way. 
I  liad  found  a  shcatJi 
knife  belonging  tu 
him,  hut  I  afierwardi 
gave  it  away  to  a 
friendly  chief,  who  was 
immensely  proud  of  ii 
In  making  for  thr 
shores  of  the  bi^ 
lagoon  we  lud  to  tra- 
verse some  extreincls 
difficult  country.  In 
the  first  plate,  we  en 
countered  a  series  of 
very  broken  ridges, 
which  in  lurts  proved 
so  hard  to  travel  over 
that    I   nlmast 


fearful  trial     Sometimes  we  had  to  txnverse 
wildemc&s  of  rocks  which  stood  straight  up  a 
projected    at    sharp    angles,    presenting    at 
distance  the  appearance  of  a  series   of  stooy 
terraces  which  were  all  but  imna^aable.      For 
long   time  uur    cluu);c    wore   both    shirt 
trousers,  but  e%-cntually  we  had  to  discard  1 
latter— or  perKips  it  would  be  more  <»Trect 
say  that  the  {garment  was  literally  lorn  to  sh 
by  the  spinifcx.     At  one  time  I  had   it  in  m 
mind  to  make  him  ko  naked  like  ni)-se1f,  but 
on  tonsideration  I  thought  it  advisable  to  allow 
him  to  rtiain  his  shirt,  at  any  rate  for  a  time:, 
ns  his  skin  was  not  no  inured  to  the  burning  su 
as  my  own 


;  •_ji 
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nib^H 
mili^H 
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gave  up  tn 
despair.  At 
limes  lltert:  was 
nothing  fur  it 
hut  to  carry  on 
my  back  the 
poor,  feeble 
creature  who,  I 
felt,  was  now 
intrusted  to 
ray  charge.  I 
remember  that 
freq  u  en  t ly 

native  chiefs  suggested  tliat  I  should  lenvc 
him,  but  I  ne\er  listened  to  this  advice  for 
a.  moment.  Perhaps  I  w:is  not  altogether  dis- 
inbrrested,  because  already  my  demented  com- 
panion was  looked  ii|ion  as  a  kind  of  minor 
deity  by  the  natives.  I  may  here  remark  tliiit  I 
only  knew  two  idiots  duriiv^  the  whulc  of  my 
sojourn.  One  of  these  had  fajlt-n  from  a  ucc 
through  a  branch  breaking,  and  he  was  actually 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  and  was 
revered  by  all. 

But  the  journey  I  was  just  describing  was  a 


I  CAMHIKI'  oti  uv  nscK  nil  tOtiK,  PmUl  CirKATTIiR,* 


V\'e  had  to 
^?mV«'  provide  him 
with  food, 
which  he  accepted,  of 
course,  without  grati 
tude.  Then  Van 
had  alwa)-s  to  but! 
hirn  a  islteller  when 
we  camiicd,so  that  far 
from  (Kring  an  invalu- 
able assistance  and  a 
companion  he  vas  a 
hurdi-n,  so  great 
in  moments  of  d 
sion  I  bitterly  rt-grrttc 
not  having  left  him  to 
(lie.  Indeed,  he  would 
often  have  gone  to  his 
death  in  the  grvat 
dcrserts  were  it  not 
for  the  e  V  c  r- 
vigilant  Itruno. 
Still,  I  always 
thought  that  some 
day  I  would  be 
able  to  take  the 
man  back  to  civi- 
lization, and  there 
fmd  out  who  he 
was  and  whence  he 
had  come.  And  1 
hoped  tlkit  people 
would  think  I  had  been  kind  to  him.  At  first  I 
tlioughl  the  unfortunate  man  was  merely  suffer- 
ing from  sunstroke,  and  that  in  course  of  time 
he  would  regain  his  reason.  I  knew  I  cxpuld  do 
very  little  towards  his  recovery  except  by  feeding 
liim  well.  Korlunalely  the  natives  never  called 
upon  him  to  demon>lrate  before  them  the 
extraordinary  powers  which  I  attributed  to  him, 
Indt-ed,  his  strange  gestures  and    antics    and 


w 

I 
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babblings  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  con- 
vince the  blacks  that  he  was  a  creature  to  bftJ 
reverenced.     The  remarkable  thing  about  hip* 
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was  that  he  never  seemed  to  take  notice  of  any- 
one, whether  it  were  myself,  Yamba,  or  a  native 
chief.  As  a  rule,  his  glance  would  "  go  past 
nie,"  so  to  speak,  and  he  was  for  ever  wandering 
aimlessly  about,  chattering  and  gesticulating. 

We  placed  no  restrictions  upon  him,  however, 
and  supplied  all  his  wants,  giving  him  Bruno  as 
a  guide  and  protector.  I  must  say  that  Yamba 
did  not  like  the  stranger,  but  for  my  sake  she 
was  wonderfully  patient  with  him. 

It  was  whilst  living  on  the  shores  of 
litvuSSSn.  this  lagoon  that  I  received  a  very  ex- 
traordinary commission  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  Not  long  after  my  arrival  I 
heard  a  curious  legend  to  the  effect  that  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lagoon  there  was  an 
evil  spirit  infesting  the  waters  which  terrified  the 
women  when  they  went  down  to  fill  their  skins. 
Well,  naturally  enough,  the  fame  of  the  white 
man  and  his  doings  soon  got  abroad  in  that 
country,  and  I  was  invited  by  the  tribe  in  ques- 
tion to  go  and  rid  them  ol  the  evil  spirit. 
Accordingly,  accompanied  by  Yamba,  and  leav- 
ing Bruno  to  look  after  our  helpless  companion, 
we  set  off  in  response  to  the  invitation,  and  in 
a  few  days  reached  the  camp  of  the  blacks  who 
had  sent  for  me.  The  lagoon  was  here  sur- 
rounded by  a  finely-wooded  country,  slightly 
mountainous.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  stated 
that  I  had  already  gleaned  from  the  mail-men, 
or  runners,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  message, 
that  the  waters  of  the  lagoon  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  camp  had  long  been  disturbed  by  some  huge 
fish  or  monster,  whose  vagaries  were  a  constant 
source  of  terror.  The  dreaded  creature 
would  come  quite  close  in-shore,  and  then 
endeavour  to  "  spear"  the  women  with  whnt  was 
described  as  a  long  weapon  carried  in  its  mouth. 
This,  then,  was  the  evil  si)irit  of  the  lagoon,  and 
I  confess  it  puzzled  me  much.  I  thought  it 
probable  that  it  was  merely  a  larye  fish  which 
had  descended  in  a  rain-cloud  among  countless 
millions  of  others  of  smaller  species.  I  looked 
upon  the  commission,  however,  as  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  my  powers  and  impressing 
the  natives  in  that  country— for  I  always  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  myself.  Before  setting 
out  I  had  spent  some  little  time  in  completing 
my  preparations  for  the  capture  of  the  strange 
monster. 

The  very  afternoon  I  arrived  I   went 


H' 


■Mri«u«  down  to  the  shores  of  the  lagoon  with 
lonitar.  jjIi  jhe  natives,  and  had  not  long  to 
.wait  before  I  beheld  what  was  ap- 
parently a  huge  fish  careering  wildly  and 
erratically  hither  and  thither  in  the  water.  On 
seeing  it  the  natives  a[^>eared  tremendously 
eacit^  and  1  «n(]  veiled,  hoping 

thereby  My  first 


move  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
merely  with  the  object  of  getting  a  better  view 
of  the  monster.  I  endeavoured  to  angle  for  it 
with  a  hook  made  out  of  a  lai^e  piece  of 
sharpened  bone.  I  then  produced  large  nets 
made  out  of  strips  of  green  hide  and  stringy 
bark  rope.  Placing  these  on  the  shore  of  the 
lagoon,  I  directed  Yamba  to  build  a  little  bark 
canoe  just  big  enough  to  hold  her  and  myself. 

At  length  we  embarked  and  paddled  out  a 
few  hundred  yards,  when  we  threw  the  net  over- 
board. It  had  previously  been  weighted,  and 
now  floated  so  that  it  promptly  expanded  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  No  sooner  had  we  done  this 
than  the  invisible  monster  charged  down  upon 
us,  making  a  tremendous  commotion  in  the 
water.  Neither  Yamba  nor  I  waited  for  the 
coming  impact,  but  threw  ourselves  overboard 
just  as  the  creature's  white  saw-like  weapon 
showed  itself  close  to  the  surface  only  a  few 
yards  away.  We  heard  a  crash,  and  then,  look- 
ing backward  as  we  swam,  we  saw  that  the  long 
snout  of  the  fish  had  actually  pierced  both 
sides  of  the  canoe,  whilst  its  body  was  evidently 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  net  So 
desperate  had  been  the  charge  that  our  little 
craft  was  now  actually  a  serious  encumbrance  to 
the  monster.  The  huge  fish  struggled  madly 
to  free  itself,  leaping  almost  clear  of  the  water 
and  lashing  the  pbcid  lagoon  into  a  perfect 
maelstrom. 

Several  times  the  canoe  was  lifted  high 

"iJf'fiP"  out  of  the  water,  and  then  the  fish 

Monstw.  would  try  to  drag  it  underneath,  but 

was  prevented  by  its  great  buoyancy. 

In    the    meantime,    Yamba  and  I  swam  safely 

ashore,  and  we  watched   the   struggles  of  the 

"  evil  spirit  "  from  the  shore,  among  a  crowd  of 

frantic  natives. 

We  waited  until  the  efforts  of  the  fish  grew 
feebler,  and  then  we  put  off  in  another  bark 
canoe  (the  celerity  with  which  Yamba  made 
one  was  something  amazing),  and  I  easily 
dispatched  the  now  weakened  creature  with 
my  tomahawk.  I  might  here  mention  that 
this  was  actually  the  first  time  that  these  in- 
land savages  had  seen  a  canoe  or  boat  of  any 
description,  so  that  naturally  the  two  I  launched 
occasioned  endless  amazement. 

Afterwards,  by  the  way,  I  tried  to  describe 
to  them  what  the  sea  was  like,  but  had  to  give 
it  up,  because  it  only  confused  them,  and  was 
quite  beyond  their  comprehension.  When  we 
dragged  the  monster  ashore,  with  its  elongated 
snout  still  embedded  in  the  little  canoe,  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  the  long-dreaded  evil  spirit  of 
the  lagoon  was  a  huge  saw-fish,  fully  14ft. 
long,  its  formidable  saw  alone  measuring  nearly 
5ft.     This  interesting  weaQOw.  \.  «:iaKs»«&. '»'  ■»- 


Bopby,  asK)  wbcn  I  fsoi  back  n  wheT«  Bmoo 
■od  bii  iMBmn  chan^  wrfc,  I  exhibaeJ  it  ti> 
oowdi  of  adonriqg  blacks,  who  hid  tin^  heard 
of  die  eva  spirit  Tbc  great  bb  ttsdf  was 
oniced  and  tuen  at  ooe  of  the  tiggax  ctfrv- 
Carets  I  bad  «veT  teesL     The  fabclu   had   no 


curioaa  dMnctcfs»  were  £iintfy  in«^~>-c-r>ni|e 
aomc  d  the  stooes,  but  «t:re  not  ti  o(^ 

t»  be  legible.  On  one,  howwt:^.  i  .i.-^ioctl; 
lrac«d  the  initiaU  "  I.  1^"  trhn-h  had  withstood 
the  ratages  ti  vaac  becaaae  the  stone  r^yntatn- 
tog  then  was  in  a  protected  place 


"  tm»  ilLU  ti>il  i)r«*M  T«*  t:;A»iiii  mi>H  «ttr  a»  ths  vaI 


theory  of  iheir  own  as  lo  how  It  got  into  the 
li^oon,  and  the  only  suj)[ioMiiun  1  van  nfTcr  i« 
that  it  must  have  been  bruught  ttiilhcr  whtn 
Very  small  and  young  by  a  raiiiclotid. 

So  dehghtcd  were  the  blacks  at  the 

*  *iff3»5f*  **-*"''*'c   I    had  done  them,  that  thi-y 

^'^"    paid   me  the  greatest   compliment   in 

their  power  by  oflfering  me  a  L-hiefiain- 
'.hip,  .ind  inviting  me  lo  suy  wiih  them  for  ever. 
I  refused  the  flaiterinj;  offer,  however,  as  I  was 
quite  Ix-nt  on  getting  bark  to  Cambridge  (julf. 

On  returning  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lagoon  I  learnt  for  the  6r»t  lime  lliiit 
there  was  a  half  caste  girl  living  auionj^  them  , 
and  Kubsefnimt  inquiries  went  to  prove  that  her 
father  was  a  white  man  who  had  jwnetrated  into 
these  regions  and  lived  for  some  little  time  at 
least  among  the  blacks,  much  a.^  I  myself  was 
doing.  My  interest  in  the  matter  was  first  of 
all  roused  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  cairn 
5fL  or  6fL  high,  made  of  loose  flat  stones.  My 
experience  was  such  by  this  time  that  I  saw  at  a 
glince  that  this  cairn  was  not  the  work  nf  a 
native.     Drawings  and  figures,  and  a  variety  of 


dK 


Kir^ 


Naturally  the  existence  of    this 
'BiTri«r'*'^t   nie   inquiring  among     the 
*"''-      natives   as   to    whether    ihcy    ever 

nicmbcred  seeing  a  white  man  befc 
and  then  1  learned  tliat  perhaps  twenty 
previously  a  man  like  myself  haU  made  ha 
appearance  in  those  regions  and  had 
a  few  months  aften^ards,  before  the 
who,  according  to  custom,  was  nllotted 
him  gave  birth  to  the  half-castc  b;il..y 
who  was  now  a  woman  before  me.  They  ncvi 
knew  the  white  stranger's  name  nor  where 
came  from.  'I'he  girl,  by  llie  way,  was  bv 
means  good  looking,  and  tier  skin  was  dccidedl 
more  black  than  white  ;  I  could  tell  by  h( 
hand,  however,  that  she  w:is  a  halfcaste. 

On  the  strength  of  our  supposed  affinity,  sha<l 
was  offered  to  me  as  a  wife,  and  I  accepted 
more  as  a  help  for  Vamba  than  anyihin}'  « 
she  was  called  l.uigi.     Ynmba,  by  the  waj 
anxious  that  I  should    possess   at    least 
do/A;n  wives,  jartly  Inaausc   this 
Wijuld  be  mor£  in  keeping  with  m;. 
did   not  faU   in   with   the   idt.j.      [ 
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cnouyb  lo  do  already  lo  maintain  my  authority 
among  the  tribe  at  large,  and  did  nut  care  lo 
have  to  rule  in  addition  half-a-dozen  women  in 
my  own  estaiilUhment.  This  tribe  always,  lingers 
in  my  memory,  on  aecomit  of  the  half-caste  girl, 
wlioin  I  now  believe  to  have  licea  the  daughter 
of  Ludwig  I^ichhardt,  the  lost  Australian  ex- 
plorer. Mr.  (liles  says  :  "  I.udwig 
l-cichhardt  was  a  surgeon  and 
botanist,  who  suceessfully  con- 
ducted an  ex|>ediiion  from  .More- 
ton  Hay  lo  Pon  Essington,  on  the 
northern  coast.  A  military  and 
peiral  sctilemefit  had  been  eslab- 
lishtd  at  Port  ICssington  by  the 
Covernment  of  New  South  Wales, 
lo  wliieh  eolony  the  whole  territory 
then  belonged.  At  this  setlle- 
ment — the  only  point  of  relief  after 
eighteen  months' 
travel  —  l>eichtiardt 
and  his  exhausted 
parly  arrived. 

"Of  l^ich- 
ffiSh'Sr-tMiardt's  sad 
fate  in  ihe 
interior  of  Australi.l 
no  certain  tidings 
ha\e  ever  been  heard. 
1,  who  have  wandere;! 
into  and  returned 
alive  from  the  curious 
regit>ns  he  attempted 
and  died  to  explore, 
have  unfortunately 
never  come  across  a 
single  recortl  or  any 
remains  or  traces  of  the  party." 

l>eichhardl  sUrted  on  hi:>  last  sad  venture 
with  a  party  of  eight,  includin;;  one  or  two 
native  black  boys.  'I  hey  had  with  ihem  alraut 
twenty  huad  of  bullocks  broken  in  to  carry  imck 
loads.  "  My  firsl  and  second  expeditions,"  says 
(liles,  "  were  conducted  enlirety  with  horses,  but 
in  all  subsequent  journeys  1  was  accompanied 
by  camels."  His  object,  like  ihat  of  I  A^ichhardt, 
was  to  force  his  way  across  the  thousand  miles 
of  eounlry  ih:it  lay  untroddL-n  and  unknown 
bfiwL'c-n  ihe  Australian  telegraph  line  and  the 
si-nlen^eni-i  upon  (he  Swan  Kivcr.  And  t'liles 
remarks  that  the  exploration  of  i.ooo  miles  in 
Au.<ttralia  is  equal  to  at  least  io,ooo  n>iles  on  any 
other  part  of  the  eartivs  surface,  always  excepting 
the  Pules. 

1    continued    residing   on   the  shores  of  the 

lagoon   in    the   Hnnc    thai    tny    patient    would 

eventi*  ""  cii  I  propostd  continu- 

was  still  quite  unable 

x^h  he  was  for 


-laths 
Va.ll«v 
attha 


e\'er  mentioning  the  names  of  persona  atid  places 
unknown  to  me,  and  he  constantly  spoke  about 
some  exploring  party.  He  never  asked  nie 
questions,  nor  did  he  get  into  serious  trouble 
with  ihe  natives,  being  privllL^ed.  He  never 
developed  any  dangerous  vices,  but  was  simply 
rhildhke  and  imbecile. 

CJradually    I 

had    noticed 

BhMow."  t|,a,^   instc-id 

of  becoming 
stronger,  he  was  fading 
away.       He   was   con- 
stantly Iroubltd  with  a 
most  distressing  com- 
plaint, and  in  addition 
lo    ihis    he    would    Ik: 
seized   with    fits  of 
depression,    when    he 
would  remain   in    his 
hut  for  days  at  a  time 
without  venturing  out. 
1    always    knew   what 
was    ihe    matter    with 
hitn  when  lie  was  not 
to    be    seen.      Some- 
times   I   would   go    in 
to    see    him    and    try 
and  cheer  him  up, 
but  usually  it  was  a 
hopeless   efibrt   on 
my  part.    But  I  was 
not  fond  of  visiting 
him  (het  lui.     His 
dwelling-place 


DnnwK  h  CAIBN  or  ixkmk  pi.at  smkcv. 


well,  the  least  said 
about  it  the  better. 

Of  course  he  had  a  wife  given  him,  who 
acted  as  a  nurse,  atid  this  young  person 
seemed  to  consider  him  quite  an  ordinary 
specimen  of  the  white  man.  Indeed,  she  was 
vastly  flattere<l,  ralher  tb;in  otherwise,  by  the 
attentions  Ia\-ishcd  upon  her  huslwnd  by  her 
(wople.  One  reason  for  this  treatment  was 
that  she  was  considered  a  privileged  person 
to  be  related  in  any  way  to  one  whom  the 
natives  regard  as  almost  ademi-god.  She  looked 
after  him  too,  and  kept  hts  hut  as  clean  as 
possible.  One  morning  something  happened. 
The  girl  came  runnitig  for  me  to  go  lo  iier  hut, 
and  tliere  lay  the  mysterious  .stranger  appsir- 
enlly  strelched  out  for  dead.  1  soon  realized 
that  he  w-as  in  a  fit  of  some  kind. 

1  now  approach  the  momentous  lime  when 
this  unfortunate  man  recovered  his  senses. 
\Vhen  he  regained  consciousness  after  the  fit 
Yambo  and  1  were  with  him,  and  so  was  his 
wife.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  days,  and 
was  much  shocked  at  tKt  tV>si^\-«:.'^s«xV5»Jii.v^v.-^ 
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place.      He  was  ghasily  pale  mid  very  much 
emaciated.     I  knew  that  deMh  was  at  hand. 

Just  as  he  rtgAined  coniwriousncss — I 
w*ii2*ii\n.(.-an   sec   the   pkiure    nuw  ;    yes,    wc 

were  all  around  his  fragrant  couch  of 
eucalyptus  k-aves  wailing  for  him  to  open  his 
eyea— he  ga/ed  at  me  in  a  way  that  thrilled  me 
strangely,  and  /  hirw  I  was  /wh'nx  i^f  c  w/c 
wAt'/t  man.  His  first  questions  were  "Where 
am  I  ?  Who  are 
you?"  Eager  and 
trembling  1  kncU 
down  beside  him 
and  told  him  the 
long  and  strange 
story  nf  how  1  had 
found  him,  and  how 
he  had  now  been 
living  ttiih  me  nearly 
two  years.    I  poinlt.-d 


"IMUM 


i>WM   BKMttir   KIM. 


^H^  out  to  him  our  faithful  Bruno,  who  liad 
^V  often  taken  him  for  lon^  walks  and  brought 
^B  him  Itaek  safely,  and  who  had  so  frequently 
^^  driven  away  from  him  deadly  snakes  and 
warned  him  when  tt  was  time  to  turn  back.  I 
told  him  htr  was  in  the  centre  of  Australia,  and 
then  I  told  in  brief  my  own  e.xlraordinary  story. 
I  sent  Vambu  lo  our  shelter  for  tlie  letter 
1  had  found  in  his  tracks,  and  I  read  it  aloud 
to  him.  He  never  told  me  who  the  writer  of 
it  was.  He  listened  to  all  that  I  bad  lo  tell 
him  with  an  expression  of  amazement,  which 
soon  gave  place  to  one  of  weariness  —  the 
weariness  of  utter  weakness.  He  asked  me  to 
carry  him  outside  into  the  sun,  and  I  did 
so,  afterwards  squatting  down  beside  him  and 
openi/ig  up  another  conversation.  He  then  told 
me  his  mime  was  Gibson,  and  that  he  had  been 
a   member  of  the  Giles   Exinrdition  uf  1874. 


dying,  am 
rather  th; 
to  be  u 
the 


From  itiat  moment  I  never  left    him  night  01 
day.     He  (old  mc  much  about  thai  expedite 
which  I  can  nc\xr  reveal,  for  I  do  not  kn 
whether  he  was  tying  or  raving.      He  seem 
to   know   full  well    that    he    wjs 
the  ihoujiht  seemed  lo  please  him 
otherwise.      He   appeared    to    me 
lircd,  too  weary  to  live— that    was 
dominant  symptom. 

I    introduced     N'ainUi 
%^r"  ^''"'  and   wc    did    ev 

thing   we   [Misiiiljly    coul 
lo  cliecr  him,  but  Ik:  gradually  sa: 
lower    and    lower.      I    would    »a' 
"Cheer    up.   Gibson.      Why,   wh 
you  are  able  to  walk  we  will  niake 
tracks    straightway    for    crviH/ation. 
1  am  sure  you  know  the  wny,   f< 
now  you  are  as  right   as    I    am. 
llut   nothing    interested     the    dyim 
man.     Shortly   before    the    end 
eyes  assumed  a  slraint-d   look,  and 
I   could  see  he  was  rapidly  going. 
The  thought  of  his  approacliing  et 
was  to  mc  a  relief;   it    woidd 
untrue   if  1  were  to  say  otlicrwisc 
Tor  weeks  past  I  had  seen  that  the 
man  could  not  live,  and  consider- 
ing that  every  day  brought  its  liattle 
for  life,  you  will  readily  understand 
that  this  poor,  helpless  creature  was 
a  terrible  burden  for  mc.      He  had 
such  a  tender  skin  that  at  all  times 
I  was  obliged  to  keep  him  clothed. 
For  some  little   lime  his  old   shirt 
and  irousers  did  duty,  but  at  length 
1   was  compelled  lo  make    him   a 
suit  of  skins.      Of  course,  we  had 
no   soap  with   which  to  wash   his 
garments,   but   we   used    to    dean 
them  after  a  fashion  by  dumping  them  down 
into  a  kind  of  greasy  mud  and  then  trampling 
oil  them,  afterwards  rinsing  ihcm  out  in  water. 
Moreover,  his  feet  were  &o  lender  that  I  always 
liad  to  keep  htm  shod  with  skin  sandals.     His 
deaih-l>ed  was  a  dramatic  scene,  t-s[>et"ially  under 
tile   cJrcuinsUinees.     Poor  (iibson  !     To    think 
lliiit  he  should  have  escaped   death  after   those 
fearful  waterless  days  and  nights  in  the  desert, 
to  live  for  two  years  with  a  white  man  and   then 
die  of  a  wasting  and  distressing  disease  ! 

He  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  for 
he  was  very  much  better  when  in  the  sun  ;  and 
at  night  I  carried  him  back  into  his  hut,  and 
laid  him  in  the  hammock  which  I  had  long  ago 
slung  for  him.  Vamba  knew  he  was  dying  even 
Iiefore  I  did,  but  she  could  do  nothing, 

We  tried  the  effect  of  the  curious  herb 
Bffona.    *'  pitchori,"  but  it  did  not  revive  him. 


on. 
in^H 

hiiH 
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"  Pttchori,"  by  the  way,  is  a  kind  of  le.if 
which  ihe  natives  chew  in  monieiiLs  of  de- 
pression, and  which  has  an  e.vhilaratjng  effect 
upon  them. 

On  the  bst  day  I  once  more  made  up  a  bed 
of  euralyptus  leaves  and  rugs  on  the  fioor  of 
Gibson's  hut.  Surrounding  him  ut  the  last  were 
his  wife  -a.  very  good  and  faithful  yirl— Yamba, 
myself,  .nnd  Uruno— who,  by  the  way,  knew  full 
well  ilwt  his  friend  was  dying.  Me  kept  licking 
puor  Gibson's  hand  and  chest,  and  then  finding 
no  response  he  would  nestle  up  close  to  him 
fur  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Then  the  affectionate 
creature  would  rriire  outside  and  set  up  a  series 
of  low,  melancholy  howls,  only  to  run  in  again 
with  hope  renewed. 

Poor  Gibson  !  The  women  folk  were  |)ar- 
lictilarly  attached  to  him  because  he  never  went 
out  with  the  men,  or  with  me,  on  my  various 
excursions,  but  remained  behind  in  their  ehat^e. 
Sometimes,    however,   he  would    follow   at   our 


me.  And  so  Gibson  did  not,  as  I  at  one  time 
feared  would  be  the  ra.se,  pass  away  into  the 
Great  Beyond  carrying  with  him  the  secret  of 
his  identity.  Looking  at  hitn  as  he  lay  back 
among  the  eucalyptus  leaves,  pale  and  eniacbied, 
[  knew  tlic  end  was  now  very  ne-ar. 

I  knelt  Ifcside  him  holding  his  hand, 
"vuSifc'  Tid  at  length,  with  a  great  effort,  lie 

turned  towards  me  and  said,  ftebly, 
"  Can  you  hear  anything  ?  "'  I  listened  intently, 
and  at  last  was  compelled  to  reply  that  I  did 
not.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  hear  someone  talking. 
I  think  the  voices  of  my  friends  arc  calling  me." 
I  fancied  that  the  poor  fellow  was  wandering  in 
his  mind  again,  but  still  his  eyes  did  not  seem 
to  have  that  vacant  gaze  I  had  previously  noticed 
In  them.  He  was  looking  steadily  at  "le.  and 
he  seemed  to  divine  my  thoughts,  for  he  smiled 
sadly  and  said,  "  No,  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
I  can  hear  them  singing,  and  they  are  catling 
me  away.     They  have  come  for  me  at  bsl  I " 


"  cuou-HVBi  cuUHAUK,  iM  orr." 


heels  as  faithfully  and  instinctively  as  Uruno 
himself.  For  the  past  two  years  Itruno  and 
(iibson  had  been  Inseparable,  sleeping  together 
at  night,  and  never  parting  for  a  moment  llie 
whole  day  long.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  Bruno 
became  more  attached  to  Gibson  than  he  was  to 


His  thin  face  brightened  up  with  a  slow,  sad 
smile,  which  soon  faded  away,  and  then,  giving 
ray  hand  a  slight  pressure,  he  whispered  almost 
in  my  ear,  as  1  bent  over  him,  '*  Good-bye,  com- 
rade. I'm  off.  You  will  come  too,  some  day." 
And  so  Giljson  passed  peacefully  away. 


(Ttt  be  (ontinued,) 


IN  oyster  is  by  no  means  the  de- 
({radcd,  undeveloped  creature  that 
ntany  imagine  it  to  be.  Though  it 
possesses  neither  head  nor  feet,  it 
hxs  a  moiuh  and  even  a  tongue, 
a.  set  of  ncn-es,  and  eomplete  breathing  and 
di^livc  sviitenis.  Its  method  of  propagatioii 
h  also  exceedingly  ingenious.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  married  or  given  in  marriage,  but  presents 
the  world,  or  rather  the  sea,  with  millions  of 
young  fry  every  year  unaided.  One  result  of  this 
is  that  the  breed  cannot  l>e  altered  or  improved 
by  artificial  means.  The  only  pos-sible  develop- 
ment is  by  diet  and  natural  surroundings.  The 
only  attempts  at  cbssification  have  depended 
upon  differences  of  shape,  but  they  have  not 
been  very  successful  owing  to  the  perplexing 
infinity  of  differences  in  all  oysters,  even  in  the 
same  beds.  A  cultivftlor  at  Arcachon  told  me 
that  it  would  l^e  far  easier  to  know  oysters  apart 
llian  a  shejiherd  finds  it  to  te[]  his  sheep. 

The  oyster  breeds  from  the  beginning  of  May 
to  the  end  of  August,  and  it  is,  thcrefure,  no 
fiction  that  she  must  only  be  eaten  when 
there  is  an  *'  r  '*  id  the  month.  Unlike  most  of  the 
inhahiLints  of  the  sea,  she  cherishes  her  young 
until  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
of  development.    When  they  are  about  a  month 


old,  thi-y  leave  their  home  in  the  parent  shell 

and  wander  off  to  set  up  on  their  own  aixount. 
They  Stan  out  provided  widi  a  projecting  limli, 
which  serves  them  not  only  as  a  (Kiddle,  but  os] 
eye,  epr,  and  nose  all  in  one.     It  is  one  of  tht 
most  fascinating  diversions  imaginable  to  watclij 
through   a   microscope  a   drop  of  water  con-1 
taining  thous.inds  of  these  litUe   beings,    wh* 
rush    about    at    a    great    pace,    without    evcc^ 
coming  into  collision  Mith  one  another.      \\*hcnj 
at  last  tliey  have  stilled  U[X>n  their  quarters  for] 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  they  shed  their  limb  and] 
prorce<l   to  develop  the  various  organs   which 
they  will  need  during  their  sedentary  existence. 
Their  growth   is  then  very  rapid,  and  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  age  of  three  years  tticy  are 
generally  quite  (it  for  the  table. 

When  left  to  themfieUes,  they  naturally  do* 
not  attain  to  the  perfe<:tion  and  multitude 
obtainable  by  scientific  cultuie.  Parasites  bore 
holes  in  their  shells  and  stab  ihem  to  death. 
while  crabs,  starfish,  dogfish,  and  innumer- 
able other  greedy  creatures  lie  in  wait  to 
devour  them.  An  old  oyster,  dragged  up 
out  of  the  sea,  is  prodigious  in  size,  but 
scarcely  more  appetizing  than  leather;  and  e\-en 
young  three -year-olds  depend  very  much  on  iheir 
diet  for  their  succulence.     The  ancient  Koinans 
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had  a  plan  dir  rattening  wysu-rs,  but  it  stvnis  to 
liavc  been  ()uilc  eltMnenlary,  and  they  had  no 
notion  of  pr^iMrin^;  the  grccn  oysters,  wlxicli  are 
now  considered  the  greatest  dainty  of  all. 
'Ihese,  and  indeed  iwrlect  o)*slers  on  anything 
like  a  large  scale,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by 
patience  and  nielhod.  The  preparation  of  the 
famous  Marennes  or  green  oysters  depends 
cliiefly  on  the  selection  of  a  bed  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  green  sea-weed.  In  ordinary  o>'bter- 
beds  the  sea  is  freely  aJniiUed,  but  here 
only  at  new  inoon  and  full  nioon,  and  then 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  'I'he  process  of 
colouring  takes  about  a  month,  or  lai&  in  sturniy 


keepers  who  art-  here   lo  maintain  unceasing 

vigilance  against  the  depredations  of  possible 
poachers,  both  human  and  marine.  They  are 
all  expert  oyster  growers,  and  occupy  themselves 
an  much  with  the  cultivation  as  with  the 
[ffotection  of  the  beds.  So  wc  will  row  straight 
up  to  one  of  their  ;irks  and  beg  mitiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  craft  This  Is  a  jart  of  the 
countrj-  where  the  old  traditions  of  French 
politeness  have  lingered  longest,  and  we  may 
rely  upon  a  friendly  welcome.  Oy.ster-cutture, 
the  ltec]x?r  tells  us,  is  now  very  like  ordinary 
agricuhure,  except  that  it  is  far  more  profitable. 
Indeed,  from   the  statistics   he   furnishes,   the 


frftii  I 
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weaUier.  There  is  a  fanciful  legend  that  the 
green  is  due  lo  a  solution  of  copper  derived 
Irom  the  wrecks  of  the  .Atlantic,  hut  this  is  all 
nonsense.  Indeed,  the  neighbourhood  of  copper 
is  excessively  dangerous,  and  oysters  which  have 
taken  up  their  home  on  the  hulls  of  copper<"lad 
ships  are  very  poisonous. 

I..el  us  now  proceed  to  inspect  the  great  head- 
quarters of  the  oyster  world  at  Arcachon,  which 
supply  all  the  best  inatkeis  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  called  the  I'rench  Hournemouth,  with 
its  array  of  pretty  villas,  nestling  among  the 
pine-trees  and  sandy  dunes  t)eside  a  smiling 
lagoon.  Dotted  about  upon  the  water  are 
,Aome  hundred  little  wooden  house-boats,  evi- 
intly  modelled  upon  Noah's  Ark.  'I'hey 
e    the     dwellings    of    the     watchmen,    or 

•  ".-7t. 


only  wonder  is  that,  in  these  day.s  of  depression, 
everyone  does  nut  turn  oysiergrower.  All  ttwit 
yon  need  is  a  stnp  of  Ijeach  and  a  small, 
erticicnt  staff  of  labourers,  and  the  returns 
cannot  fail  tn  be  quirk  and  prodigious. 
Remembering  that  each  mother- oyster  has 
a  family  of  over  a  million  ever)'  year,  the 
possible  multiplication  is  nothing  le.ss  than 
staggering.  t>f  course,  then?  are  gooti  and 
Imd  years,  and  accidents  may  happen  e^en 
in  the  bcst-regulalcd  oyster  beds  ;  but  the 
statistics  of  Arcachon  are  sutficientty  en- 
couraging. In  i860  the  exports  amountt^d  to 
19  million  oysters  at  ^^'1,120  ;  in  1880  they  had 
risen  to  195  millions  at  ^^192,000;  and  in 
1894  to  nearly  413  millions.  It  is  calculated 
that  to  prepare  a  bed  in  an  unfavouralile  Iqc&Ivch 
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and  stock  it  with  half  a  tnillion  inotlicr  oysters 
rut^utrt.'S  ;i  caj)iial  of  j^"!, 200,  the  ictunt  on  wliirh 
at  the  L>ni1  of  tlirec  years  will  be  5  millitm  oj  stt-m 
ready  for  salt-  at  ;^,8,ooo,  which  sliuuld  satisfy 
even  the  most  j-reedy  speculator. 

It  is  now  low  tide,  and  we  may  walch  all  the 
men,  wnrnen,  and  children  at  work.  We  iihall 
be  most  struck  by  the  cubtunic  of  ihc  fishwives, 
who  make  up  the  greater  numlxrr  of  the 
labourers.  As  skirts  would  seriously  imi>ede 
their  operations,  they  have  ado[)ted  a  very 
advanced  fonn  of  "  rational  "  dress,  and  disport 
themselves,  nut  only  auiung  the  f)\ster-beds,  but 
at  all  times,  even  when  iljt'y  stroll  about  the 
town,  in  short  knickerbockers  of  the  bri^^htcit 
scarlet,  which  glisten  from  afar  in  the  sunshine. 
They  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  loquetry, 
these  Lidies,  and  thty  affwt  very  lieconiing  white 
sun-bonnets  or  larye  straw  wicle-awakcs.  They 
gejierally  bare  the  lower  \mn  of  their  legs  v*hen 
they  i^fi  into  the  water,  but  the  men  prefer  lltick 
waierproof  leg^jinys.  Some  of  the  women, 
however,  imitate  this  masculine  fashi«)n  also  and 
dun  heavy  top-bool^,  whicli  ^o  to  com[}li^te  one 
of  the  niasl  extraordinary  forms  of  female 
costume  which  may  be  seen  anywhere.  In  the 
case  of  the  younger  women  the  result  is  piquant 
and  by  no  means  unpleasing,  but  some  of  the 
older  ones  strike  you  as  most  formidable 
viragoes. 

The  keeper  draws  our  attention  to  the  agri- 
cultural  appearance  of  the  scene.     From  a  dis- 


tance the  groups  might  he  mistaken  for  ^Icai 
in  a   har\est   field.      Oyslt.ts,   like    cori^    w 
sowed,  and  [Muncd,  ain)  rca[)ird  ;  and,  on  cl 
acquaintance,  we  fnid  the  bottom  of  the  watt 
all  parcelled  out  into  squares  and  provided  «rid| 
fooi{]aths,  just  like  an  allotment   Gl-IiL      Ai 
as  on  land,  success  dei>en(ls  on  a  knowledge 
the   soil.      Some    portions   of   the    sea  boltoi 
are    better   suited    to    certain    purfxiscs    thai 
others.     Here  we  find  an  inclosure  which  Uxiksl 
as   though    it    were   used   as   storing  place    furj 
ordinary  roofing  tiles.     A  red-breeched  damsel 
obligingly   fishes   up  a  tilt  for  our  ins[M.-<-tion| 
and  we  noii<e  that  it  is  ihickly  studded  witi 
tittle  round,  greyish  marks  resembling  a  growtt 
of   lichen.     'Hiesc  are,    each    of    them,    iKiby-^ 
oysters.     In  the  natural  condition  an  immens 
pro|>ortion  of  them  would  have  settled   thcni 
selves  u]K)n  unsuil;)ble  soil  and  soon  come 
m\  untimely  end.  Finding,   however,  an  array 
tiles  obligingly  spread  out  for  their  reception,  tl 
hastened    to    eslablisli    themselves   there    anc 
throve  exceedingly.     Yon  are  told  that  llicy  will 
nut  come  readily  to  a  tile  unless  it  in  covenc 
with     |»erfectly    clean,    blight    cenjcnt,     whi 
sounds  ver)-  dainty  and  fastidious  on  their  pat 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cement  is  really  put 
there  for  quite  another  purpose.    When  tJ, 
eight  or  ten  months  old,  they  have  to  In 
off.  and  this  would  be  far  more  difticuU 
were  attached  directly  to  the  tiles.     Ai 
process  of  weaning,  so  to  speak,  they  ai 
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out  in  a  l>ed  of  ihcir  own,  where  ihey  remain  for 
over  two  yenrs.  until  ihey  arc  fit  fur  the  niarkcC 
Ohl  oyster-shells  arc  often  used  instead  of  tiles, 
and  prove  excellent  colleetors. 

The  process  of  oyslcr-growing  sounds  delight- 
fully simple,  hui  it  is  one  that  requires  an 
infiniiy  of  small  attentions.  The  red  legged 
women  are  seen  for  uver  wading  about  and 
plying  their  toy-tike  rtikes,  or  iikiniiiiirig  over 
the  soft  nnid  in  their  racket  -  sha]Kd  fool 
({e:ir,  knuwn  as  fatins  or  skates,  hut  a-ally  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  Scandinavian 
snow-shoe.  'ITie  oj'sters  icem  to  need  as  c:irL-- 
ful  watching  as  if  they  were  likely  to  wander  off 
and  be  lost.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
always  on  the  alert  against  raids  by  their  natural 
enemies.  The  drtgfisli  !»  an  cs(xrcialty  hardened 
offender,  and  regular  palisades  have  to  be 
iTccted  all  round  the  heds  to  keep  him  out. 
One  of  these,  |ilioiographcd  by  moonlight, 
makes  a  weirdly  faniabtic  picture. 
L_  The  haiilcst  work  lias  to  Ijc  done  l.»etwcen 
|BSeplembcr  and  July.  fclven-  siwrc  moment 
^Hniuht   be   dcvt)t(-(t   ti)   w.  ,.ite   how  thi' 

^Hn.ilogy     of    ai:rii  uKurp  itself    all 

^HhrougJi-  td     and 

^Htransk'rrin^   r  •nls. 


and  providing  sca-watef  for  certain  beds  at  low 
tide.  Then  there  is  the  pmcess  of  fnitening, 
especially  ni-russary  far  the  mother  -  oystt-rs 
when  the  months  resume  their  "r's."  hmX 
those  oysters  which  do  not  seem  to  l»e  thriving 
where  they  are  must  be  transferred  lo  [wsttircs 
new.  Skill  is  aUo  necessary  in  deciding  which 
oysters  are  ready  for  the  table,  us  many  of  them 
take  a  fancy  logrow  up  much  more  slowly 'ilian 
others. 

The  idea  of  systematic  cultivation  is  compara- 
tively new.  It  came  to  a  Frenchman  named 
CosLa  in  the  year  1857,  when  the  natural  oyster- 
beds  of  the  coast  had  be^un  to  run  out  after 
years  of  reckless  depredations  un  the  part 
of  the  fisher-folk.  He  was  ridiculed  at 
first  when  he  asserted  that  the  sea  was  as 
caiiabk'  of  cultivation  as  the  Lind,  but 
he  contrived  lo  gain  the  ear  of  the  authorities, 
and  soon  transformed  tlic  oyster  trade  of  the 
whole  world.  If  only  someone  would  devise  a 
plan  for  conveying  oysters  alive  over  long 
distances,  the  work  would  be  complete,  and  we 
might  ahniKit  hojie  to  share  the  choice  privilege 
of  Arcachon,  where  excellent  oysters  are  to  Ijc 
purchased  lor  Unfvuce  it  hundrfd !  Until  then, 
however,  we  must  be  content  to  (lay  our  y,.  a 
dojieii,  and  rejoice  that  this  e.\quisitc  dainty 
remains  obtainable  at  atiy  price. 
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Rock    Climbing   in    Great    Britain. 


Bv  Gkukue  anu  A^hlkv  V.  Auhahau. 

i'Two  well-known  climbers  |wbo  arc  also  expert    and   artistic  pholoRraphers)    ^v«  us  the  benefit  of 
their  own    personal    experiences,    and   iltufilrattf  (heir   remarks   with    a   set  of  beautiful  and  impressive 

photographs. 


N  tlu5  article  we  wish  first  of  all  lo 
iIlm!  with  the  Knglish  l,:ikflan(i.  A 
wi;ll  -  known  mountaineer  has  said 
ihal  "Al|iincfltinbers  of  llic  highest 
rank  are  born,  not  made."  Be  that 
as  it  iii.iy,  our  Jlritish  mountains  have  hetpc<l  to 
^make  some  of  the  verj-  finest  climlH.Ti  of  the 
itiay,  and  the  present  [>upulantyof  our  uwii  hills 
[ftugurs  well  for  the  inouniaintering  skill  of  the 
[future.  Of  course  we  have  no  glacier  praettce 
.in  (irent  Britain,  and  the  snow  and  ice  work  is 
'hardly  first-class  ;  slill,  the  rock  climbing,  thoujih 
[©n  a  small  scale,  is  a.s  good  proKihly  as  nuiy  lie 
["had  anywhere. 

To  the  rock  climbers  who,  for 
[various  reasons,  cannot  reach  the 
[great  "  European  playground  "  ol 
fSwitzerland,  the  massive  buttresses 
>f  CumbcrLiJid  and  Wales  and  the 
srcd  ridges  and  pinnatlt-s  of 
will  serve  to  satisfy  them  as 
f^well  as  convince  ihem  that  the 
[tiome  land  is  worth  .supporting, 
ind  has  many  substantial  advant- 
[ages  from  the  climber's  iK)int   of 

1  view. 

In  the   Rnglish   l^akeland,  au<l 

prinLipally  tliat  part  of  it  which 
[embraces  the  south-western  jxiriion 
,  of  Cumberland,  everj*  possible  and 
[-well  nigh  im])ossible  route  ha.s 
tbeen  fully  explored  and  worked 
■  out  by  some   of  the   most   evperi 

cragsmen.  The  re.suh  of  this  is 
|a  very  higli  standard  of  ditVicuUy, 
I  as  well  as  varied  choice  of  routes, 

suitable  alike  to  the  novice  or  the 
t expert.    'i"he  various  districts  have 

their  own  particular  ctinihing  cen- 
tres ;   and  Wastdale  Irm,  for  the 

Cumberland  Hills,  occupies  a 
;  unique  position  at  the  head  nl 
[the  Wjsidale  Valley,  with  a  magni- 
.jicenl  anay  of  rock  peaks  vrithtn 
^easy  distance. 

l^ooking    nonh-casi    from    the 
[old  Wastdale  Inn.  with  Ms  pleasant 

a.s:>ociations  of  Christopher  North 

De  Quincey,  and  other  earU 
'lovers  ol  the  moimtiins,  there 
hare  fine  view.s  of  the  lireat  Cable, 


probably  the  best  "all  round"'  mountain  in 
the  I --ike  district.  The  Naiies,  on  the  south- 
west face  of  this  mountain,  can  also  be  well 
seen  from  here ;  and  the  subjects  of  our  first 
six  illustrations  are  situated  amongst  these 
crags.  The  walk  from  Wiistdale  to  the  fool  of 
the  Napes  uikes  from  one  to  two  hours,  accord- 
ing; to  the  various  little  failings  of  the  diHerent 
members  of  the  party  ;  and,  aftei  toiling  up 
long  gras.*i  slopes  varied  with  loose  stone.i  and 
screes  where  one  takes  two  steps  up  and  seenil 
to  cotne  three  down,  the  subject  of  our  first 
illufitratiun  is  passed  on  our  left  hand. 


i^rifi 
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Although    we    art-    really    c«    ritutf    lof 

the  \eedk*.   sunic  may  like   to  stop  and 

have  a  look  at  this  curiously  shaped  rock 

— the  "Sphinx,"  shown  in  the  frontispiece 

to  this  article.     The  rock  is  i-.oin|>arauveIy 

i small;   indeed,    a    member   of  the    Alpine 

Chib  tells  us  sarcastically  that  it  is  rather 

bad  lo  And  if  the  grass  is  at  all  lr>ng  \    Still, 

'some  %*cry  fair  climbers  have  experienced 

^  difficulty   in    surmounting   the   "  Sphinx." 

'  Continuing  at  the  foot  of  the  crags  at  about 

the  same  level  as  the  "  Sphinx,"  we  round  a 

I'great  buttress  of  rock  and  have  an  excellent 

[view   of  the  subject  of  our  search,   "Tlie 

Napes  Needle,"  seen  in  photograph  No,  2. 

i'he  third  illustration  was  taken  from 
here  on  Christmas  Day,  1S96.  and  the 
details  of  this  most  interesting ,  rock  are 
well  seen  from  this  side.  The  most  obvious 
and  best  way  to  dimb  it  is  up  the  crack 
so  plainly  seen  running  up  the  centre  of 
the  rock.   'I'he  lower  part  is  cos}',  but  when 


■}k 
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the  i>oint  where  the  second  climber 
is  standing  is  reached,  the  hand 
and  foot  holds  seem  to  vanish, 
and  one  has  to  fix  his  left  knee 
well  into  the  crack  and  work 
upward,  supported  principally  by 
friction. 

About  lofi.  above  the  rrark  we 
climb  on  to  the  "shoulder'' seen 
in  ;he  second  photograph,  without 
much  difliciilty,  and  then  around 
the  corner  where  the  fourth  figure 
in  that  illustration  is  seen  sitting. 
At  this  place  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  three  or  four  clinilH,'rs 
to  wait  whilst  the  leader  neyoiiales 
the  upiH.-r  jjarr. 

The  st-cond  photograph   repro- 
ves a   good  idea  of  thiij 
r  "  and  the  bst  very  diffi-L 
cull    \fux    ^Vi.  \»  ^Swa.  \»*fti  '«fi«»^ 
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(lein.iniJscunKi(Ii*tabte  skill  nnHnljJIiiy  to  halanre. 
1  here  is  a  narrow  Itfcige  almul  as  high  as  (ine's 
chcsl,  and  the  old  |irulilcm  of  cliinbiiig  uti  tu  a 
very  narrow  ntantel shelf  gives  perhaps  (he  best 
idea  of  the  (iiftiailty,  The  lower  figure  in  the 
illustration  shows  how  this  part  is  conimenced. 

In  the  nest  photograph  rcprodueed  (N'o.  4)  we 
have  a  good  idea  of  thegreal  overhanging  boulder 
forming  the  sumniil  of  the  Needle,  .iiul,  though 
from  here  it  looks  so  dangerously  inM-iure,  we 
are  told  by  geologists  that  it  has  been  so  for 
many  hundreds  of  vears,  so  that  its  deseent 
at  any  fixed  date  need  not  Ixr  feared.  Com 
mcneing  from  where  die  Nee<IIc  joins  the  main 
nuss  of  die  mountain,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
climb  leading  directly  to  the  summit  of  (Ireat 
Gable  by  way  of  what  is  called  Napes  Kidge. 
The  BfTureK  in  tHts  illustration  (No.  5)  show  the 
route  usually  followed,  and  the  steep  slab  which 
the  bottom  climber  is  just  commencing  is  pro- 
bably the  most  difticult  part  of  the  whole  ascent. 


Ilut  uiidiiuUtLtlly  the  /j&r 
mttUimr  on  tJrcat  (•able  i^ 
Kini  Knotu:  <'mrk  (srcn  in  \:^ 
.11  rompdnytng  photOiitraph  Na  t\ 
which  has  been  re^-Dinniendcd 
Mr.  Owen  Cdynne  Jones,  Mrho'^e 
tLVfnlly  made  the  firnt 
L-\ccllcnt  practice  for  the  farj 
lltt'iion  Crack  in  the  Alp&. 
luwt-st  entrance  to  the  crack 
virry  sattsfactory,  *»n  account  ■ 
loosencsb  of  the  rofks,  but 
bling  round  ihe  comer  to  the 
tlie  route  lies  up  the  ultno&t 
rixk  until  the  crack  \&.  rem 
below  th«  coniipicuou!! 
m  the  illustrutioc^  wtiich  is 
Urge  enough  to  aecomnicxlntc 
men.  The  climb  directly  al 
the  recess  to  where  the  loi 
figure  is  situated  is  perhaps 
tiifficuli  as  anything  yet  diml 
in  Cuml>erland.  Ha^'ing;  got 
second  man  firmly  plact 
It-adei  proceeds  to  wtig^^lc 
lip  the  crack  with  his  back  agai 
the  left  wall.  After  a  severe  struggl 
liL-  can  use  the  second  niiin's 
shoulder  fur  a  foothold,  And  w 
just  reach  a  small  stone  wedged  in 
the  iTack. 

Now,   Uiis  is   the   crucinl    test. 

ttu-re  t)eing  practically  no  fixjt-hnld 

on  the   rixks   and    n(»    hand-hokl 

but  the  Utdc  wedged  stone.      The 

(juesiion    is,    Will    it    hold      one's 

weight  till  a  i-orner  directly   above 

can    be    reached?     At    any    rate, 

one  hopes  so,  and  swings  boldly  out  on  it,  and 

then,  with  a  steady  hoist  on  the  arms,  a   firin 

hold  is  gained  and  a  semutional  sinigglc  ensues, 

until  the  crack  widens  sufHcicnlly  tu  accomnto- 

date  the  body  of  the  climber.     'I'hc  up|HT  part 

of  the  crack  ix  much  easier,  as  orw  can  kceii 

right  inside  it  till  the  top  is  reached. 

But  )H.Thaps,  for  continuously  difficult  climb- 
ing,   the   crags   of  Scafell   are   unsurpas&ci]    jn 
ICngland.     TheScafell  Finiiaclc  (No.  7)occupi.  ■■ 
the  central  position  of  honour  near  thesuniniii  mi 
these  crag-s,  and  the  rock  scenery  in  its  vicinitv  i» 
of  the  most  striking  character.    On  die  left  of  the 
illustration  the  crags  fall  sheer  into  I>eep  (Jhyll, 
that  magnificent  rock    couloir  which  seeius  to 
cleave  in  twain  Ihe  "mighty  face  of   ScAfcll," 
whilst  on  die  other  side  Sleep  (Jhyll^   with   iti 
dangerous  slab.t  and  chimneys^    demands 
ctimber's  most  rc&pectful  attention,  as  1* 
utmost  >ikttl. 
There  arc  two  principal  ioutc& 
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ful  pinnacle:  ont*,  the  easy  way  up,  lii^  round  iht: 
corner  of  the  "  G.ip  "  sccii  un  ihu  right  of  the 
photograph  (No.  7),  whilst  the  more  difficult  arOte 
climb  leads  uj)  the  outside  wJgc  of  the  rock  on 
ihc  left,  and  commences  aliout  5oofi.  helow. 
Despite  various  insinuations  to  the  cmitiary. 
mount.iincers  are  not  altogether  beyond  tlie 
"finer  feelings,"  for  even  the  Cumberland  crags 
atwuiid  in  Scriptural  names.  In  the  photo. 
of  Scnfell  Pinnacle.  "  Pisgah "  is  the  name 
borne  by  the  rock  seen  on  the  right.  whil;>t 
"Jordan  flap"  is  below,  and  the  two  climbers 
arc  enjoying  the  sunshine  afibrtled  by  tlie  "  Pro- 
mised l^nd."  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  in 
a  northerly  direction  hes  the  Pillar  Mountain, 
with  its  far-famed  I'ilbr  Rock  (No.  8),  which 
was  long  considered  itiacressible.  However, 
llie  only  side  of  the  "  rock  "  which  retained  its 
reputation  for  inaccessibility  until  quite  recently 
was  the  long  side  facing  north,  and  illustration 
N'o.  8  shows  the  mnutMirs  /cii  of  this  route. 
Many  climbers  were  successful  in  gaining  the 
base  of  lite  "Nose,"  but  it  was  not  until  1891 
thai  the  entire  obstacle  was.  first  overcome. 

A  strong  party  of  Alpine  men,  led  by  nno 
who  knew  more  about  this  side  of  the  I'iIIm 
^^X'k  than  anyone  else,  conceived  the  happy 
of  lowering  a  man  over  the  unclimbable 
preripice  into  whai  is  called  Savage  Ciully. 
I'rom  here  a  di^tonr  w.is  made,  anU  b 

Vnl.k-72. 
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ftliouUl  tciti  the  MinnilntiM  uf  tiidr  lower  fricntU' 
.skullh  iind  tcm|x:r:i  l>y  upst-ttin};  ihe  Uxisc  stuntri 
nliich  Abuiind  un  llic  way  ii|i. 

The  ridge  of  the  I'illnr  Motintatn  is  soon 
reached  from  the  rock,  and  :i  gloridus  paiinmma 
of  hoary-lieaded  inuuiilainh  huHcd  lojielher  in 
wild  confusion  is  spread  before  the  cunijueriny 
rlimliers.and  offering  almost  endti'ssr>|i[HjrHinities 
for  practising  every 
phase  of  the  cragsman's 
art.  Hitl  perchance  the 
evening  shadows  arc 
chasing  the  daylight 
higher  up  the  lonely 
mountain  vatley.s,  and 
the  red  sunset  glow  on 
distant  sea  and  lake  and 
the  filmy  evening  mist 
gathering  on  MiLkk-dorc 
make  even  S'.afell's  grim 
ciag*  "a  sight  lo  delight 
in";  and  the  whole  sub- 
lime hpe(Tlat:le  is  one 
that  well  repays  ihe 
etinibLT  for  all  his 
anlunus  and  dangerous 
toil.  'Ihiit  is  ihc  invari- 
able conclusiijn  ih.il  the 
cragsman  comes  lo  as 
he  wends  his  way  back 
to  Wastdale,  and  soon 
fnid^  hiiiiself  back  again 
in  eompamlivc  civiLiza- 
tion. 

We  nc\t  have  to  con- 
sider North  Wales  as  a 
field  for  (he  intrepid 
rock  climber.  The  high 
fells  of  Nonh  Wales, 
with  Snowdnn,  the 
<|Ueen  of  Hrilish  muini- 
tams  as  their  centre,  are 
iK-coming  worthy  rivals 
of  ihc  more  northerly 
mountains,  which  lie 
farther  away  from  Uie 
gre.ll  centres  of  [MjpuKition.  AUIiough  the 
dinibiiig  in  this  district  is  protxibly,  not  quite 
so  ad^-anccd  in  diflkulty  as  amongst  the  t'umber- 
land  rtx'ks,  ;in)'unc  who,  during  the  season,  has 
dodged  the  almost  continuous  rattle  of  ginger- 
beer  bolilcs  down  the  magnificent  northern 
precipice  of  Snowdon  —  not  to  mention  the 
chance  of  a  wandering  locomoti%'c  from  the 
mountain  r.Ailw.ty — will  Agree  tliat  there  are 
sewrjl  unique  and  dangerous  points  about 
Welsh  climbing.  The  classical  old  inn  near 
the  top  of  Llanberis  Pass,  vith  the  almost 
unproi^ounccablc  »ame,  is  kiK>wi)  to  climbers 


as  V.  V.  (t.  (Pcm'gwtyd),  and  thi^,  as  a  coil 
is  une<]ualled  for  either  the  Tr^fan  dtstrici 
the  "  Horse  shoe  of  Snowdon."* 

I'erhaps  the  lincst  rock-climbs  in   all    Wat< 
arc  found  on  Lliwedd,  the  stupendous   easte 
buttress  of    Snowdon,   which,    in    grandeur 
rock  scenery,  almost  excels  its  nmrh  desecrated^ 
but  shapely  ncighljour.     The  mam  precipice 

!  .I:4ve<ld     faces     utmost 
^^^      due   north,    and    the 
«^H      details  of    the    van'o 
^^H      climbs    fire    well 
^^H      from  the  ordinary  tnicl 
^^^B     up  Snowdon  by  way 
J      Uanberis  Pass.     There 
1     are    three    couloirs    of 
'      forbidding    asjxjct,    but 
varying    difficulty,    and 
our  next  illuslratioo 
shows  one  of  ihc  diifi 
riilties    in    the    central 
liiilly,  which  is  |)erhaps 
'he  most  popubr  climb 
here.     The  entire  bctgttl 
of   this  climb  is   about 
.Sooft.,  and  at   one  part 
the  couloir  is  left.  And  i 
iraverse  made  out  on  to 


thcH 
tres^l 
the  V 


[liL-  rii;Iil-liand  buttn 
N"  g) ;  and  from 
spot  where  the  figures 
are  seen  in  the  view 
clinib  becomes  boUi 
dirticult  and  sensational, 
until  some  grass  ledges 
;ire  reached,  about 
150ft.  higher.  I.xxiktng 
from  the  summit  of  this  ^b 
climb  across  the  valley,  ^| 
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with  the  rippling  waters 
of  l-lyn  Llydaw  1,000ft. 
beloiv,  we  See  in  the 
distance  the  ridge  of 
Cril>-goch. 

Our  next  photograph 
(No.  10)  showii  the 
prominent  outlying  pinnacle  on  that  ridge,  which 
is  known  as  the  "Craiy  Pinnacle,"  arwl  certainly, 
from  some  points  of  view,  it  assumes  some  most 
fantastic  shapes.  The  climb  up  the  outside  ar^ 
from  Cwm  Glas  is  of  great  interest,  and  no 
inconsiderable  difficulty ;  the  short  route  from 
where  the  pinnacle  joins  the  ridge  on  the  right 
might  well  be  cilled  the  easy  way  up. 

Suppo^'ng   we  have  descended    from   Crib- 
goch  10  tiw  Old  Inn  on  Llanberis,  after  pM- 
laking  of  the  famous  "  P.  Y,  ( i.  puddinie '  W^ 
satisfaction,  and  cnju>-ing  a  pleasant    evcmr 
with  some  of   the  kindred  .spirits    who 
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Pcnygwryd,  we  can  spend  a  glorious  day 
iimongst  the  wild  recesses  of  V  Tryfnn. 

The  eastern  side  of  ihis  mountain  offers 
best  sport  to  ihe  cragsman,  and  the  accom- 
panying illustration  {No.  ii)  shows  the 
kind  of  pinnacles  which  abound  all  alonj; 
ihe  main  ridges,  and  which,  if  climbed 
direct,  will  satisfy  ihe  most  ardent  expert 
in  rock-work.  There  are  numerous  other 
climbs  round  P.  Y.  C,  and  on  a  wet  day 
there  are  famous  rocks  within  200yds.  of 
Ihe  inn  where  the  enthusiast  can  scramble 
and  scratch  until  his  tattered  garments 
and  liands  remind  him  of  the  claims  of 
respectability. 

For  those  climbers  who  love  to  explore 
comparatively  new  groimd,  the  crags  of 
Cadcr  Idris,  near  I)o]gelly,  will  offer  grand 
opportunities.  Here  are  gullie.s  and  aretes 
galore,  many  of  them  yet  unclinibed  :  and 
the  coinbinalion  of  rock  and  lake  w-tnerj- 


-es(K;cially  above  Uyii-y-Cae— is 
leally  inajinilicent.  On  the  side 
uf  Cader  Idris,  facing  Dolgelty, 
the  Cyfrwy  Aretes  rise  from  near 
the  margin  of  Llyn-y-Gader,  their 
broken  ridges  and  detached 
pinnacles  suggesting  innumerable 
opfwrtuniiies  of  ascent. 

The  most  interesting  pari  of 
the  principal  Cyfrwy  Arete  is 
where  a  great  rock  buttress  (called 
"The  Table")  stands  out  from 
the  ridge  and  forms  a  fine  piece  of 
crag-work.  The  next  photograph 
we  reproduce  sliows  "The  'I'able  " 
in  profile  (N'o.  13),  and  the  sensa- 
tional climb  from  ihc  notch  behind 
it  straight  up  the  ar^ie  to  where 
Ihe  leading  climber  is  seen  is  n 
particularly  enjoyable  piece  of 
climbing,  where  the  arms  do 
most   of  the   work  :   the   rock  is 
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steep,   but   the    holds    arc  c-\- 
cullciil. 

The  same  pari  of  the  climb 
l.ikcn  from  "  'Ilie  Table  "  is  de- 
pilated in  the  illustration  we  have 
next  to  consider  (No.  i.i).  The 
upper  figure  has  passed  the  diffi- 
cult pari,  and  is  in  a  good  position 
to  a^ist  his  companiuns  with  thi: 
ropt.  Above  the  lop  of  (he  illus- 
tration the  climb  continues  lor 
aliout  200ft.,  and  ac  one  place, 
where  a  little  chimney  blocks  the 
way,  considerable  care  is  necessarj*. 
There  are  many  more  climbs  on 
and  around  Cader  Idris  where  most 
climbers  will  enjoy  the  grandeur 
ami  beauty  of  Uk  scenery  and 
experience  something  of  the  great 
and  lasting  chamns  of  mountaineer- 
ing- 
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Srmkk, 


"  Ves,  I  must  admit  that,  within 
my  experience,  the  rocks  cliniljed 
in  Cumberland  and  Wtstniorland 
<;urpass  any  others  in  difficulty  ; 
but,  for  reiil  niountaineerint;  com- 
I  lined  wiih  good  rock  climbing, 
the  Coolin  Hills,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skyc,  stand  pre-eminent  in  the 
Kritish  IslaJids." 

Such  were  the  words  of  an 
"imineni  member  ol  the  Alpine 
l"lub  to  us  one  morning  at  the 
iitUe  inn  at  W'astdalc.  *3Tie 
s]>eakcr  was  a.  man  who  lias  made 
many  "first  ascents"  in  Cumbcr- 
l;ind,  and  hns  also  done  much  to 
make  the  Coolins  known.  This 
<  limber  and  the  publications  of 
the  Scottish  Mountaineering  Club 
created  an  intense  longing 
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closer  acciviaintance  with  ihose '*  jagged  ridges," 
wiih  iliL'  result  thai,  alon^  with  two  other 
tiilhu-siasts,  wc  found  ourselves  set  down  at 
the  lilllc  inn  at  Slij^ich;m,  in  Skyir,  al  ^  a.in. 
one  misty  moniin)'  in  May.  Awaking  at 
about  6  a.m.  from  slumbers  troubled  with 
dreatns  of  wonderful,  imijosbiblf^rork  peaks, 
we  jumped  out  of  bed  and  hastened  to  the 
window  expecting  to  get  our  first  view  of 
the  Coolins,  but  to  our  disjippointment  we 
found  that  the  "Island  of  Mist"  was  mnin- 
tainiiig  it<<  re|)utaiion,  for  the  whole  sur- 
roundint-ii  were  cnvelofH;d  in  a  dense,  while 
fog.  However,  we  called  the  others  and,  after 
a  hurried  breakfast,  set  out  for  Sgurr  nan-fJillean. 
3, 167^.  high,  shapeliest  of  all  the  Coojin-s.  It 
was  our  intention  to  dinib  straight  up  the 
/'  Pinnacle  Ridge"  (a  huge  rib  of  rock  split  up 
iiinnaclcs)  and  then  descend  by  the 
'  '"e  "  into  HKisteir  Come,  and  so 
evening. 


Now,  ii  is  a  vt-ry  casj'  thing  to 
hit  over  a  nice  warm  breakfast  and 
decide  what  has  to  be  done,  but 
by  the  time  we  had  l)een  tramping 
over  the  heather  for  about  two 
miles  in  what  our  hostess  told  us 
was  the  right  direelion,  wc  began 
to  talk  of  tr>'ing  something  less 
ambitious  —  the  result  of  being 
jKirlially  out  of  training  owing  lo 
Three  tlays'  travelling.  However, 
just  when  we  were  discussing  tliese 
things  the  mist  suddenly  broke  in 
front  of  us,  revealing  our  jwak  in 
all  its  glory.  No  longer  was  there 
any  talk  of  curtailing  our  day's 
work.  New  life  seemed  to  be  put 
into  us,  iind  with  wild  hurrahs  vre 
hurried  over  the  remaining  heather 
and  struck  the  rocks  just  as  the 
last  remnant  of  mist  w.is  dispersed 
by  the  sun  and  a  gentle  brce/.e. 

'Hiere  Is  no  need  to  dwell  on 
the  incidents  of  that  fine  rock 
scramble  over  the  pinnacles;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  our  first  acfjuaintance 
with  the  rocks  of  Skyc  was  a  very 
happy  one,  and  that  we  reached  the 
summit  of  Sgurr-nan-tJillean  well 
pleased  with  the  climb,  with  our- 
selves, and  more  especially  with 
the  view,  which,  looking  south- 
ward, disclosed  the  entire  ridge 
of  the  Coolins,  with  its  sliattered 
edges,  bare  stabs,  and  gaunt 
""'•■--  black    precipices,   backed    in    the 

far  distance  by  the  sea  and  light 
va|»^urs  which  hung  over  it. 
Tlie  contrast  hietween  the  shifting,  filmy  sea 
mists  and  the  still  bl.ick  mountains  was  simply 
wonderful  ;  and  il  was  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  that  we  left  such  a  scene.  But  the 
Western  Ridge,  with  its  "Oendanne,"  or  police- 
man, yet  lenuiined  to  be  climbed  in  our 
descent,  so  we  [jacked  up  the  remains  of  our 
lunch,  and,  s«Tambling  down  over  fairly  easy 
rocks,  came  lo  the  subject  of  our  ne.\t  illustra- 
tion. It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
stands  at  ihe  narrowest  portion  nf  the  ridge, 
app-irently  guarding  the  way.  It  appears  a 
VTv  formidable  obstacle— so  much  so,  indeed, 
ihal  we  talked  of  returning  by  the  w.ny  we  hatl 
come,  without  even  giving  il  a  trial. 

However,  after  a  little  consultation,  we  put 
on  the  ro]x*  and  decided  to  try  it  We  made 
ourselves  firm  to  the  rocks  above,  whilst  our 
leader  climbed  down  and  along  the  ridge  till 
we  touched  the  "<;iendarmc" — the  upright  rock 
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photo^nph  (No.  14).  Then,  steadying 
himself  into  an  upright  position,  he  got  rhc 

"guanliaii  of  the  peace"  disrespectfully 
round  ihe  neck,  and  swung  himself  round 
lo  the  other  side.  He  -  "The  IJendarnie," 
that  is— did  not  protest ;  in  fact,  the  only 
penalty  exacted  by  him  was  some  slight 
pt)rtions  of  clothing  which  some  of  hi.s  many 
little  ruugh[iesses  caught  as  our  leader 
swung  past  him.  'Ilie  daylitiht  showing 
through  the  ridge  hears  evidence  to  the 
seemingly  unstable  nature  of  the  structure  ; 
and  on  visiting  this  place  subsequently  in 
a  storm  of  wind,  the  whole  subject  of  our 
illustration  seemed  lo  vibrate. 

This  is  <)uite  the  maiivoh  pas  of  the 
Western  Kidge,  but  its  diftlculty  consists 
more  in  the  feeling  of  insecurity  one  ex 
|ieriences  on  such  a  narrow  edge  than  in 
the  intrinsic  diflicuhy  of  the  climbing.  'Jhc 
rest  of  the  party  having  got  safely  over,  we 


descended  a  %malt  I'liunticy,  and 
then,  stTamhlini;  down  o\cr  rough 
stones  and  heather  for  about  a 
ttjuple  of  hours,  wc  reached  our 
hotel  at  about  five  o'clock. 

The  subject  of  our  next  illus- 
tration (Xo.  15)  is  very  ty{>ical  of 
Skye  climbing.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
explained  that  the  ULack  Coolins, 
roughly  speaking,  form  one  long, 
serrated  ndge  of  rock ;  and  the 
climbing  on  the  ridge  consists  <>f 
a  continued  series  of  ascents  and 
descents  Vou  will  go  merrily  along 
until  you  find  yourself  cut  olT  from 
the  next  iKirl  of  the  ridge  by  a 
deep  cleft.  Tliis  has  to  be  climbed 
down,  and  then  up  you  go  again 
on  the  otiicr  side  before  you  can 
continue  your  course.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  the  descent  of  one 
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of  These  clefts,  and  it  occurs  on  the  nioiinlain 
r:iIlo(i  Sgurr  Mliadaidh.  Hut  for  ihc  cxccllciil 
nature  and  roughiK'ss  uf  the  rmk^  it  would  be 
quiti:  um.liiiilwble.  It  is  this  ability  lo  clinih 
verj'  steep  places  with  safety  that  adds  such  a 
charm  to  the  climbing  in  the  Coolins. 

But,  undoubtedly, 
the-  best-known  rock 
on  the  ridge  is  the 
"Old  Man  of  Skyc," 
or  "  Inaccessible  Pin- 
nacle" (No.  16).  It 
forms  the  summit  of 
what  was  long  con- 
sidered the  nigUcst 
mountain  in  Skye — 
Sgurr  Dearg,  3,355^, 
in  height — and  was 
given  its  name  by 
the  early  explorers 
who  were  unable  to 
reach  its  summit. 
It  was  first  climbed 
by  a  party  orj-anized 
by  the  Trcsident  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  and 
thuuf{li  it  lias  bi-cEi 
ascended  scores  of 
times  since,  the 
name,  *'  Inaccessible 
Pinnacle,"  still  clings 
to  it. 

The  first  asceni 
was  made  from  the 
other  side,  imX  as 
the  side  shown  m 
our  illustration  is, 
though  shorter,  the 
more  dilTicult  of  the 


then  tra\'ersc  back  to  the  right,  almve  where  the 

rack  overhangs— about  lofl.  higher  than  the 
lower  figure,  already  referred  to.  The  way  then 
leads  up  over  slabby  but  fairly  easy  rock  to  the 
summit.  The  route  can  be  varie<J  in  detail  ; 
the  black  crack  running  ii|»  llic  left  iidc  of  the 

rock— as  seen  in  the 


two, 
vour 

The 
easy 

the 


we   will  endea- 

to  describe  it. 

route   is    fairly 

up     to     where 

lower    fisure   is 
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standing  (see  illus- 
tration) ;  but  as  the  rock  overhangs  somewhat 
just  above  this,  a  short  traverse  has  to  be  made 
to  the  left  on  to  a  fairly  j-ood  fool-hold.  The 
body  has  then  to  be  drawn  up  on  to  a  slab  of 
rock  about  the  height  of  one's  chest,  and  \rhich 
slofH;s  upwards  pretty  considerably.  This  [xirt 
is  decidedly  awkward  for  most  people. 

After  a   bit  of  very  delicate  balancing,  how- 
LVcTjOnc  manages  to  get  on  to  the  slab  and 


picture  —  affording 
capital  sport  and  a 
pleasing  variation. 

'I"he    last    pholo. 
(No.    17)  shows  the 
same    side    of    the 
rock  in  pro  file, 
with  the  lower  figure 
continuing     upwards 
after  having  traversed 
liack  above  the  over- 
hanging    [xirL      To 
go  from  Sligichan  to 
tile  top  of   the  pin- 
nacle   and    back 
make?i   anything  but 
an  easy  day.   In  fact, 
to  get  10  the  southern 
end   of  the    ridge- 
near  which  is  situated 
hgurr    L>eaTg — many 
)>eople  pitch  a  tent 
near    the    shores   uf 
l-ocli   Cornisk  ;    the 
right   or    ten    miles 
\:;i(h  way  proving  tot) 
much   even    fur   en- 
thusiastic ande.xpeii 
enccd  mountaineers. 
In    starting    from 
Sligichan    to    the 
commencement      of 
the    climbs,    it    was 
often  borne  in  upon 
IJ.S  tlut  the  way  was 
\ery    long    and    the 
grind  sometimes  un- 
interesting ;   but  the 
most  Wearisome  of  all  wa.s  the  one  which  faced 
ns   when   we    turned   our    backs   on  this  most 
fascinating  spot.     It  was  almost  as  sad  as  when 
we  had  lo  leave   the  island  altogether.     "I'he 
hap[)y  days  spent  there,  however,  will  live  on 
in    our     memories,    and     the    charm    of    the 
Coolins  will   probably  ere  long  lure   us  back 
again   to  their  shattered   ridges,  gaunt,    black 
precipices,  and  &tcep  pinnacles. 


Across  Europe  Without  a  Passport, 

AND    WHAT    I    WKNT    INKOLiiH. 

Bv    I)R.    I'FRCIVAI,    J.    W.    'rKKNAU. 

Sbowinr  tbe  result  of  triveUmg  in   Eaitern  Europe  without    thcic  inditpcnsablc  documents. 
about  ihc  doctor'*  amuiing  advcntum,  and  his  expedienli  to  e»cape  detection. 


HE  trouble  iilxjut  that  wretched 
nonexistent  passport  began  almost 
(iirt.'ctly  I  reached  Vienna.  ICvery- 
one  had  cold  me  I  should  not 
require  a  passport  in  Austria,  and, 
worse  luck,  I  had  believed  iheni.  So  when  I 
received  an  order  to  present  myself  before  ihe 
police  auihoritie-S  of  the  Josef- Suidt  — the  distria 
of  Vienna  in  which  I  liad  taken  lodgings — I 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  .sunnnon^. 
My  knowledge  of  (iernian  was  then  as  limited 
a*  it  is  at  present,  and  fechng  that  I  iva* 
inadequately  furnished  with  the  means  of  either 
understanding  or  answering 
questions  couched  in  that 
tongue,  I  called  to  my  aid 
two  other  doctors  who,  like 
myself,  were  sludyinn  at  the 
Algemeine  Krankenhaus  - 
Ihe  hu.ne  general  hospital  of 
Vienna. 

One  of  my  friends  was 
Knglish,  the  other  Scotch, 
and  as  I  liailed  from  the 
sister-island  it  was  a  repre- 
sentative trio  that  visited  the 
police  oifirc.  Arrive*!  there, 
wc  were  shown  into  an  ante- 
room, where  several  persons 
were  waiting  more  or  \g&s  fate- 
ful interviews.  Conspicuous 
among  them  were  two  ladies 
of  the  adzYfituress  type,  and 
I  jifieve  to  state  that  both 
lingbnd  and  Scotland  fell 
victims  to  the  meretricious 
cliiinns  of  these  foreign  ladies. 
So  engrossed,  in  fact,  did 
they  become  in  guttural  con- 
versation, th;ii  when  I  was  summoned  to  an 
inner  room  1  had  to  face  the  iruiutsitor  alone, 
despite  the  precautions  I  had  taken, 

'I'hat  geniteman  greeted  me  politely,  and  then 
deniandiMl  my  [assport.  Kor  this  1  had  been 
prepared  by  my  friends,  and  so  answered  by 
repeating  the  sentence  which  they  had  taught 
me.     This  was  :  "  I  have  no  passport." 

The  official  understood  me,  which  was  more 
than  I  expected,  but  he  posed  nie  by  asking, 
laconically,  "  Why  not  ?  " 

My  foreseeing  friends  had  drilled  into  me  a 
reply  to  this  very  question,  hut  it  was  too 
involved  and  tortuous,  as  1  told  thein  all  along, 
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and  now  in  the  moment  of  emergency  I  j 
it  safer  to  fall  tjack  on  what  I  iiad  tried 
and  felt  thoroughly  master  of,  and  for  the 
time  I  explained,  "  I  have  no  passport." 

The  ofncial  looked  slightly  annoyed  as,  ^-a 
ing  his  (luestion  somewhat,  he  demanded,  **  \V 
have  you  no  passport  ?  " 

"  I   have  no  passport,"    1    replied    again, 
knew  he  must  find  this  answer  monotonous, 
I  couldn't  help  llut.     I  should  gladly  have 
morc  discursive  ;  unfortunately.   I   couldn't  li 
him  so. 

If  he  had  only  changed  the  subjtict  I  might 
have  utilized  one  of  the 
other  sentences  1  had  pi 
pared,  but  he  stuck  to 
point  with  irritating  oi 
nacy  :  "  Why  have  you 
]jasspon  ?  " 

'*  I    have   no   passjxirt,"  I 
[K;rsisted. 

Apparently    he     came 
the   conclusion    thnt    I 
deaf,    for   the    next    lime 
fairly  shouted   his   int-vttn 
question :    "  Why    have   y 
no  passport  ?  " 

^fy  voice  rose  in  sympath 
with    his    as    once    murt; 
repeated,  "I   have   no 
port." 

He  pushed  back  bis 
and  glared  at  me.  What 
struggled  to  say  I  shall  ne\ 
know,  for  a  burst  of  laugh 
from  the  next  room  siij»gcsi 
thai  our  interesting  conx-cf^ 
sation  had  been  o\-erhea 
and  he  paused. 
I  seized  the  opportunity  to  present  him  with 
my  matriculation  karte  as  a  student  of  the 
\'ienna  University.  I  had  brought  it  with  me 
in  case  I  should  be  asked  what  I  was  doing  in 
Vienna.  To  my  surprise,  and  no  less  to  my 
relief,  it  had  a  decidedly  (aiming  effect  on  the 
irate  official.  He  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk, 
and  handed  me  a  paper,  which  I  rccoj^nised  as 
the  notification  of  my  arrival  in  Vienna,  whi 
according  to  r^ulations,  I  had  sent  to 
police. 

He  drew  my  attention  to  the    name  I  had 
signed,  which  he  said  was  not  that  by  whit 
was  known.     I  explained,  as  well   as  1  rn 
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iLiat  he-  hiiU  misrvad  my  signalUTC,  upon  which 
he  took  pen  and  paper  and  kindly  showed  me 
just  how  my  name  ouglit  to  he  written.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  t hough ifulncss,  and  in- 
wardly ho|«.iJ  I  w:is  now  to  escape.  But,  no  '. 
He  proceeded  to  address  me  at  some  lengtii  in 
tones  expressive  of  indignation.  I  say  tones, 
for,  unhappily,  1  understood  very  httle  of  his 
impassioned  oratory.  From  the  recurreiKT, 
however,  of  the  words  "  no  passport,'  I  believed 
he  was  lecturing  inc  on  my  temerity  in  vcn- 
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luring  to  appear  before  htm  unprotected  hy  such 
an  Kgis.  No  doulit  he  fini.shcd  by  warning  me 
what  to  expect  if  I  ever  did  such  a  thing  again, 
for  my  ijinominiuus  retreat  was  accompanied  by 
the  thunders  of  a  final  "  no  passport ! "' 

In  [he  undisturbed  months  that  followed  this 
incident  passed  from  my  mind.  At  length  my 
stay  in  Vienna  drew  tu  a  close.  One  morning 
i  was  packing,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  Eng- 
land in  the  evening,  w]>en  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  me.  It  w.is  from  a  relative  in 
Const;antinup]e,  and  suuitnoned  me  thither  in 
haste.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  instead  of 
being  on  my  way  to  Kngtand,  1  left  Vienna  by 
the  eastwarti  Imund  "Orient  Kspress." 

When    I  awoke  next  morning,  after  a  sound 

sleep  in  a  very  fair  bed,  I  found  the  train  was 

rolling    across    the    vast    plains    of    Hungary. 

Hour  after  hour  the  scenery  presented  the  same 

munuiony  of   infinite   distance:    an    illimilulile 

expand  of  grassy  Meppes  ;  a  solitude  unbruk' 

by  anything  betokening   the  presence  of 
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save  when  at  rare  intervals  the  "Express" 
flashed  past  some  collection  of  squalid  huts 
which  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  term  a  vilbge. 
I  found  refuge  from  boredom  in  books,  and  also 
iji  the  company  of  fellow-travellers  wiioni  I  met 
at  the  excellent  meals  served  in  the  dining  car. 

I-ite  in  the  clay  we  crossed  the  Caip;«hian.s, 
with  the  aid  of  a  second  engine  specially 
adapted  for  mountain  work.  I  stood  on  the 
front  platform  of  a  carriage  in  the  centre  of  the 
train  and  watched  the  ascent,  which  was  achieved 

by  a  scries  of 
wonderful  curves, 
serpentining  so 
that  at  one  mo- 
ment the  engine 
seemed  almost 
alongside  of  me, 
and  at  the  next 
the  tail  of  the 
train  occupied  a 
similar  position. 
After  dinner  that 
evening,  just  as 
coffee  was  served, 
an  attendant 
entered  the  din- 
ing-car and  an- 
nounced :  *'  Pass- 
ports, if  you 
please,  gentle- 
men. We  are 
appro!iching  the 
Koumanian  fron- 
tier.^' 

My  fel  low- 
travellers  quickly 
handed  over  their  papers,  but  I  sat  transfixed 
with  horror.  In  the  hurr>-of  my  departure  I  had 
com[»letely  forgotten  to  jjrovide  myself  with  a 
passport  At  that  lime  the  usual  "  trouble  in  the 
Balkans"  was  undergoing  an  acute  exacerbation. 
Suspicion  was  rife  in  the  countries  of  Southern 
Europe,  anil  the  daily  pajiers  were  full  of  details 
of  the  unpleasant  treatment  meted  out  to 
strangers  whose  papers  did  not  quite  satisfy  the 
authorities.  Triple  idiot  that  I  was  I  Here  was 
I  about  to  plimge  into  this  political  maelstrom 
without  the  protection  of  credentiiils  of  any 
kiniL  The  attendant  was  wailing  expectantly 
beside  me.  In  my  L-xtTcmlty  I  blurted  out  the 
truth  in  French,  which  was  the  usual  language  of 
the  "Orient  Fxpress."  InsUintly  there  arose  a 
chorus  from  all  who  heard  me  of  "  No  pass- 
port !  "  They  could  not  have  regarded  me  more 
dubiously  if  I  had  confessed  to  a  murder.  The 
conductor  alone  remained  unshocke<i.  He- 
"tch  and  said,  "  Ai'sieu  has  b"*-"*-*^ 
is  arrested." 


I 
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He  probably  expected  I  would  wish  to  utilize 
this  brief  respite  in  dt-slroying  compromising 
documents,  and  discreetly  left  the  car.  I  was 
plungod  into  a  stupor  of  disgust  with  myself.  I 
needled  a  mor;il  tonic,  and  I  got  it.  A  fat  yuung 
man  seated  opposite  inc  at  the  table,  whom  1 
put  down  as  a  couimisvna^^tur,  attacked  me 
fiirioiisly  in  tiemun.  Among  niher  polite 
things,  he  said  I  was  a  di^ace  to  Livili/jiiion, 
and  that,  like  the  rest  of  my  detestable  country- 
men, I  was  never  happy  unless  I  was  trampling 
under  foot  the  bws  an<l  regulations  of  other 
couniries.  From  this  I  gaiht-rcd  thai  he  recog- 
nised ine  as  an  En^li^hnuin  ;  but  what  stung  me 
was  his  accusing  me  of  being  liappy. 

Illessing  my  reccrit  sojourn  in    Vienna   which 
enabled  me  to  meet  hiin  with  his  own  wcaiK)ns, 
I  flung  myself  upon  him  tooth  and  nail — meta- 
phorically, be  it  understood.     But  after  a  few 
minutes  ot  jiolyi^yllabic  warfare,  I  rePerted  that 
quarrelling  wiiti   a   fat  (Jeiman  cad  would  not 
pTL>ent   my  being  arrested  by  the  Roumanian 
jMjIice,   and   so   reluctantly   withdrew   from  the 
encounter  and  sought  the  conductor.     I  found 
thai  worthy  in  the  gangway.      Perhaps  he  was 
wailing  forme-  who  knows?     Al  any  rale,  lie 
showed   no  surprise   when 
I    pressed    a    n  u  m  be  r    of 
"gulden"   into    his    hand 
and  besought  his  aid.    His 
view  of  my  future  was  still 
very  gloomy,  but  he  would 
confer    with    the    "  gentle- 
men "  who  wi-re  his  *'  col- 
leagues,"   and     SCO     what 
could   be  done.      He    was 
gone  some  lime.     Horror  ! 
Before    he     returned     the 
engine  whistled,  speed 
slackened,    and    the    train 
glided    into   a   station.       I 
thought  the  end  was  come. 
but,  to  my  great  relief,  just 
as  we  stopped,   my   friend 
the   conductor   rushed   up. 
He  snatched  my  cap  from 
me,    clapped    another    on 
my    held,   and    hissing    in 
my  ear,  "  You  ar^  no  longer 
on   the  [Kissengcr  list :  you 
.ire    an    in-^pector    of   cars 
from  Paris,"  pushed  me  off 
the  train  on  to  the  station  platform.     1  was  in 
Roumaiiia.      I  arrived  there  so  suddenly,  that 
the  cap  my  friend   the  conductor  had  thrust 
upon  me  fell  at  my  feet ;  it  was  several  sizes 
too  brge. 

In  picking  it  up  I  observed  lliat  It  was  a 
splendid    gold -laced    aflatr,    with    the    words 


"Orient  Express"  on  the  front,  t  b^n  to 
understand  the  plot :  as  an  inspector  belonging 
to  the  company,  I  evidently  was  not  required  to 
have  a  passiwrt.  But  why  had  the  conductor 
hurried  me  off  the  train  ?  Could  it  be  cus- 
tomary for  inspectors  to  precipitate  themselves 
upon  iheir  duties  in  such  manner!*  If  so,  what 
were  the  duties  ex|K'cted  of  me?  A  wild  idea, 
that  perhaps  I  ought  to  tap  the  carriage- wheels, 
darted  through  my  mind :  but  I  liad  no 
hammer. 

The  little  frontier  railway  station  was  fairly 
crowded,  mostly  liy  men  in  uniform,  antl  it 
seemed  to  me  that  everyone  was  st;uirig  at  ine 
and  wondering  why  I  did  not  begin  work.  Uul 
tv/ti:/  work?  Looking  alwut  in  desperation  for 
any  chance  of  escaping  all  those  prying  eyes,  I 
saw  the  re  fresh  menl-rooni,  Suieiy  the  very 
p)ace  for  an  arduously- worked  inspector  of  cars 
from  Paris  !  ]  entered  and  called  for  a  glass  of 
beer.  Ineverdmnk  it.  I  was  too  unnen-ed 
by  Unding  that  my  gorgeous  cap  attracted  as 
nincli  alleniion  here  as  outside.  Suddenly  I 
perceived  a  nciice,  *'  Hureau  de  Change,"  and 
an  inspiration  seized  me.  To  change  my 
Austruiii  money  for   French  would  at  one  and 
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the  same  time  convey  to  the  onlookers  tlwi  I 
had  legitimate  reasons  for  absenting  myself  from 
the  train,  and  provide  nie  with  a  coinage  more 
suitable  for  the  rest  of  my  journey. 

I  had  about  jQ*)  worth  of  Austrian  notes  and 
silver,  and  it  took  the  money<hanger  some  little 
time  to  calculate  the  rate  of  txchiuige.     P'inally 


\ 


he   handed   me   two   very   dirty    and    latiered 

FrenL-li  notes  of  twer.ly  francs  each  and  a  gold 
iwcniy-franc  piece.  Then  he  told  tne  I  must 
take  the  remainder  in  silver.  I  began  to 
exposiiilatL*.  but  the  clang  of  a  hull  waniL'd  me 
I  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  I  had  to  put  up 
with  it.  So  I  accepted  a  feiv  loose  francs  and  a 
number  of  rouleaux  done  up  in  brown  paper, 
each  marked  on  the  end  twenty  franrs.  Tlien 
I  boiled  from  the  roam  and  flung  myself  on 
board  the  Orient  Kxpress  as  it  moved  out  of  the 
station.  On  the  way  to  my  compartment  I 
encountered  my  friend  the  conductor  in  the 
corridor.  1  niurned  him  his  cap  with  some 
expression  of  elation  at  the  success  of  his  plan. 
He  moderated  my  L-iUhusiiism  by  saying  :  "  II 
will  not  Starve  twice.  Tomorrow  you  It-avetliis 
train  :nMi  cross  the  Danube  by  bo;it ;  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  tlian  that  you  will  be 
arrested  on  stepping  on  shore  in  Bulgaria." 

I  thought  some  more  money  might  induce 
him  to  exert  his  inventive  (acuities  once  more 
on  my  behalf,  and  opened  one  of  my  rouleau.x. 
To  my  dismay  it  contained  Roumanian  coins. 
I  hurried  to  my  compartment,  lore  open  all  the 
brown  paper  (wrcels  anil  poured  their  ctmtenis 
upon  the  seat.  Some  of  the  coins  were  marked 
one  franc,  some  two,  but  they  were  all  the  same 
b3.se  pewter  coinage,  utterly  valueless  out  of 
Koumania.  The  wily  money-chuigcr  had  cum- 
plicated  my  troubles  with  a  vengeance.  I  was 
still  contemplating  my  ht;ap  of  treasure  with 
feelings  in  which  chagrin  wus  curiously  blended 
with  a  kind  of  desperate  amusement  at  the 
neat  way  in  which  I  had  been  done,  when  a 
gentleman  entered  and  presented  himself  to  me. 
He  was  an  old  resident  of  Constantinojde,  the 
correspondent  of  an  imiwrtant  Ixindon  pajicr,' 
and  claimed  to  he  an  iMiglishman  ;  though  I 
afterwards  heanl  he  was  a,  kind  of  Knglish- 
Greek  or  Creek-Knglishman,  which  you  will. 

\Vith  the  true  journalistic _/?<!/>,  he  had  dis- 
covered who  1  was,  and  told  me  he  had  known 
my  father  when  «juartered  in  Turkey  during  the 
Crimea.  He  kindly  placed  himself  at  my  dis- 
posal if,  with  his  knowledge  of  Eastern  tongues, 
he  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  me  during  the 
journey. 

I  thought  my  luck  had  turned  at  last.  Here 
was  the  very  man  to  help  me.  Kut,  alas,  as  I 
explained  my  unhappy  predicament  all  his 
geniality  vanished.  He  assured  me  1  had  placed 
myself  in  a  very  serious  position  ;  and  without 
actually  saying  anything  dis;i)!reeablc,  conveyed 
the  impression  that  he  thought  I  should 
thoroughly  deserve  any  unpleasant  results  that 
might  ensue.  Finally,  he  hinted  pretty  strongly 
that  it  was  the  reckless  actions  o(  [>eopte  like 
mc  which  brought   well-behaved   Englishmen 


like  himself  into  had  repute  among  foreigners. 
.After  which  he  took  himself  off. 

That  night  I  did  not  sleep  well,  not,  I  think, 
because  of  any  apprehensions  of  the  m{>rrow, 
but  because  during  the  night  the  Orient  Exjiress 
came  to  a  halt  in  the  slalioi]  uf  UucliaresI,  and 
I  missed  the  familiar  motion.  'I'his  halt  \ras 
made  in  order  that  the  train  might  not  reach 
the  Danube  till  daylight. 

At  break  of  day,  then,  we  reached  the  river's 
bank,  and  I,  with  the  other  jMssengers,  w.is 
transferred  to  a  steam-launch.  Out  cour-ie  was 
diagonally  up  stream,  which  nnde  alKUit  two 
miles  of  the  crossing.  The  morning  air  blew 
damp  and  chill  on  the  turbid  yellow  waters  of 
the  great  ri\cr,  and  what  with  tliai,  and  what 
with  having  had  no  bri-akfast,  I  ctmfess  I  ilidn't 
feel  very  jolly  or  hopeful  of  the  future.  My 
actpuintancc  of  the  previous  evening  came  up 
and  said,  nodding  towards  the  shore  wc  were 
nearing,  "  Vou  will  be  detained  here  at  least  a 
week,  as  the  train  only  runs  weekly.  U  is  a 
beastly  hole,  but  if  they  will  let  you,  wire  the 
English  Consul  at  Varna,  and  he  will  do  what 
he  can  lo  help  you." 

If  this  was  intended  to  raise  my  spirits,  the 
effect  was  spoilt  by  my  catching  .sight  at  that 
moment  of  a  force  of  gendarmerie,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  drawn  up  to  receive  us  on  our  arrival. 
When  the  bunch  was  f-onnecled  with  the  high 
bank  by  means  of  a  gangway,  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  I  was  not  the  first  lo  claml>er  up.  I 
modestly  gave  precedence  lo  alt  who  were 
anxious  for  it.  As  the  passengers  stepped 
ashore  Uiey  were  slopped  by  the  gendarntes,  till 
the  officer  in  charge  after  inspecting  their  papers 
signilied  that  they  might  proceed.  The  gang- 
way was  narrow,  only  allowing  one  lo  |wss  at  a 
time,  and  I  quickly  saw  there  was  no  chance  of 
evading  the  otlici-r.  At  length  I  sttjod  watt  Inng 
the  last  man  make  the  ascenL  He  [Kissed  the 
ordeal  of  examination  as  successfully  as  the 
others,  and,  graspirig  a  t»ag  in  each  hand,  I  pre- 
pared to  face  the  inevitable. 

Suddenly  a  tail  and  slender  lady  dressed  in 
black  emerged  from  the  little  cabin  of  the  launch, 
to  my  great  astonishment  Up  to  that  moment 
I  had  not  had  the  faintest  idea  that  a  lady  was 
on  board.  She  was  making  for  the  gangway 
when  she  saw  me,  and  slopfied  as  if  she  wished 
me  to  precede  her.  But  I  was  determint-d  to 
keep  my  freedom  as  long  as  possible,  and. 
Social  customs  U^ing  an  my  side,  succeeded  in 
making  her  go  first.  When  the  officer  of 
gendarmes  leceived  her  passport,  I  noticed  that 
not  only  did  he  scrutinize  it  carefully,  hut  he 
asked  her  some  question.  Apparently  her 
answer  to  this  was  not  satisfaclo^v^  foe  a.U««.Vv 
di3cusa\w\\»c^v\\yiV««»i^'^*^'W'^'*'VNsS^  «3^sk&^ 
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•obra*  I  «M  ooncenied,  bjr  tbdr  maidungoff 
trjffether.  The  bdjr's  pai^Kirt  was  left  vhh 
the  men,  who  gathered  dosdy  logetber  lo 
examine  h. 

Now  or  neter  wai  my  dunce.  I  slipped 
alof^  the  gai^way  as  r|uickly  and  as  silently 
as  ptMsiUe,  and  alnuM  managed  to  pau  the 
gendannes  with^iut  tcin;;  Ken.  'Ilien  one  of  them 
<3Uight  si^i  of  m^  and,  calling  out  something 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  made  a  motictfi  to  stop 
me.  He  was  ju<il  a  little  too  bte.  I  was  \iai,i 
him  with  a  careless** All  right"  in  Knglish,  and 
strifling  af.TO«s  an  open  syoL'x  towards  the 
station  which  I  saw  in  front  of  me.  Kvery 
moment  1  expected  to  feci  a  dcuining  hand  on 


who  had  known  n^  btber,"  wbo  made  ao 
remaiic  on  seeing  me— and  the  apptaacliiqg 
depaitnre  of  the  train  became  cridenc  Atdie 
last  mofnent  up  came  the  ladjr  of  the  paatpotL 
I  thought  for  a  roomenC  that  die  had  cootri»ed 
to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  proceed  inth  m. 
but  she  addressed  the  man  nest  me — **  M'aiea 
is.  I  lielieve,  going  to  Oiro?'* 

•*  That  is  so,  madame.'' 

"I  hen  if  m'»icu  would  obHge  me  hy  taking 
ihii  I'.-tttrr " 

"With  pleasure,   madame;  but  is   mariame 
then  not  going  on  ?  '' 

"I    am   dctaint:d   here  by  these  animals  of 
prjlicc~for  a  week,  you  understanfl,  ance  tboe 
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my  shoulder,  and  found  it  hnrd  to  walk  at  a 
moderate*  pace.  Happily  for  my  [Kjacc  of  mind 
I  soon  l)C(aimf  ('(mvinct'd  that  1  was  not  buing 
immediately  followed,  though  1  dared  not  turn 
my  head  to  see  what  the  nendarmes  were  doing 
for  funr  of  arousing  suspidon.  Coming  across 
a  fwddler  of  toUicco,  I  8topi>ed  and  bought  a 
box  of  ("igaruttes,  witli  the  view  of  suggesting  to 
anyone  who  might  be  watching  nie  that  I  was 
quite  nt  my  case.  Then,  with  a  ltul<;arian 
cignrette  txrtwuen  my  lii»<,  I  strolled  into  the 
Jlulgnrian  railway  station. 

Although  I  found  the  train  was  not  starting 
nt  uttVii  I  thought  it  wiser,  nil  things  considered, 
to  lose  no  time  in  taking  my  sent.  Then 
followed  nn  anxitius  interval.  It  s(.'emed  an 
age  Iwfore  the  carriage  bc^an  to  (ill —curiously, 
the  opfMMite  corner  was  occupied  by  the  "  man 


is  no  train  sooner ;  and  my  papers  are  quite 
correct— W(i/!r  tout-dfait  en  regie.  It  is  only 
because  I  am  a  Russian  and  a  princess  that  I 
am  treated  like  this." 

She  said  this  with  such  an  evident  desire  to 
cause  an  cfTect  that  I  somewhat  doubted  her 
rank.  Hut  as  the  train  steamed  away  leaving 
her  a  disconsolate  figure  on  the  platform,  I  did 
not  at  all  doubt  that  but  for  her  misfortune  I 
should  not  liave  succeeded  so  easily  in  crossing 
the  Hulgarian  frontier  without  papers  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent. 

The  journey  across  Bulgaria  passed  without 
incident.  Nearing  \*arna  I  was  surprised  to  see 
a  station  called  Shumla  Road.  It  carried  my 
mind  to  Addison  Road  Station,  and  I  almost 
expected  to  find  Kensington  High  Stree^  <v 
something  equally  familiar,  wasthenoctstOf^Hng- 
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place.  The  explanation  is  th.it  Shumla  Road 
Station  was  built  and  named  by  the  English 
during  the  Crimea. 

Al  Varna  we  embarked  on  an  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamer,  which,  dawdhng  down  the  Ulack  Sea, 
brought  us  into  the  HosphoriLs  at  daylight  next 
morning.  Of  the  famous  view  of  Constanti- 
noplu  from  the  sea  I  wili  only  say  that  it  caused 
me  to  conii>lelcly  forget  all  my  anxiety  as  lo 
how  I  should  Ik*  received  by  the  Turks  on  my 
aU(jm|)iIng  to  land  without  a.  [xissporl.  Yet,  as 
the  steamer  swung  to  her  moorinys  my  thoughts 
quickly  reverted  to  the  difficuUies  ahead.  I 
had  learned  that  passports  were  ex-iinined  at  the 
Custom  House,  and  I  determined  dial,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  I  must  not  go  there.  My  relative 
had  sent  a  Ijoat  for  me  ;  but^  to  my  dismay,  the 
man  spoke  only  Greek  and  Turkish,  and  I  Icnew 
nothing  of  either.  However,  by  pantomime,  I 
made  him  understind  that  I  did  not  wish  to  go 
iji  the  same  dia-etion  as  the  other  passengers. 
He  seized  the  notion  directly,  and,  no  one 
interfering,  landed  me  at  the  foot  of  a  ((uiet 
street  near  the  bridge  over  the  (lolden  Horn, 
where  there  was  a  cab-stand.  He 
pU'shed  me  into  a  cab  in  a  violent 
hurr)',  and,  mounting  the  box  himself, 
we  were  soon  safe  from  pursuit  if 
such  were  attempted. 

.Some  lime  afterwards  I  had  proof  ""^ 

that  it  is  not  always  possible  lo 
enter  Turkey  widi  so  little 
ceremony.     I  tried   to  bring  a  '. 

friend  ashore  at  this  same 
place,  but  we  were  pursued  and 
captured,  and  with 
much  abuse  made 
to  pass  through  the 
Custom  House.  I 
could  have  pro- 
duced a  passport  on 

that   occasion    if    I 

liad  been  asked  for  "T^  - 
one,  and  this  is  how 
I  came  to  be  so 
provided.  Profes- 
sional exigencies 
made  it  desirable 
for  me  to  obtain  a 
Turkish  diploma.  I 
board   of  examiners 


school,  but  fruitlessly.  In  Turkey,  when  in 
doubt,  //>.  I  tipped  X Effendi.  He  pro- 
duced my  diplom:i.     It  was  almost  in  my  hand 

when  N ERendi  mentioned,  casually,  that 

before  delivering  it  he  mu*it  see  my  passport. 
He  W.15  horribly  scanJalizeil  when  he  heard  I 
had  managed  to  get  inloCunslanlinopIe  without 
one.  We  eventUidly  couiproniiscd  on  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  diploma.     N Kffendi's  actual 

svords  are  worth  tjuoting. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  "  I  give  you  your 
diploma  trusting  to  your  promise,  your  Enmesh 
word  of  honour,  to  let  me  see  your  pass[)on." 

Of  course  after  ihnt  there  was  hut  one  thing 
to  do.  The  late  Consul  Wrench,  in  his  kindly 
way,  gave  me  a  real  |»atuTnal  wigging  when  he 
heard   my  slor)-.      Like  everyone  else  he  was 
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presented  myself  before  a 
consisting  of  a  do/.en  or 
so  ver>'  portly  Creeks,  in  gorgeous  uniforms, 
who  represented  the  Sultan's  medical  school. 
After  due  examination,  a  diploma  was  promised 
me.  I  s.iy  promised,  because  time  passed 
and  I  didn't  get  it,  although  I  had  paid 
pretty  stiffly  for  it.  Time  after  time  I  called  on 
N Etfendi,  the   secretary  of  the  medical 


'  «K  Wilts  rcRSUn)  amu  cArrcnap. 

convinced  that  my  possportlcss  condition  was 
the  result  of  br.i^ado.  As  he  gave  me  the  docu- 
ments which  legalized  me  as  a  British  subject, 
he  said  : — 

"  To  come  lo  Constantinople,  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  unprotected  by  any  European  Covern- 
ment,  is  the  act  of  a  madman,  Vou  fiave  been 
most  fortunate."' 

And  perhaps  I  was. 


The   Truth  about  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

By  Pashih  Kin. 

An  anthorlty  on  China  writes  about  this  most  interesting  monarch,  and  illustrates  bia  ariicle  withtl 
really  authentic  photographs  ever  published.    These  photos,  are  absolutely  unique,  and  it  would  be  ma 
much  as  one's  head  is  worth  to  expose  them  for  sale  in  China.    They  arc  the  only  prints  known. 


I O  far  as  we  liave  been  a.blu  to  dis- 
cover, no  reliable  photograph  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  has  ever  yet  been 
published,  though  one  or  two  re- 
productions from  memory  sketches 
have  appeared  in  England.  We  therefore  con- 
sider it  a  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
we  have  been  able  to  secure  the  two  photo- 
graphs of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  iMiiperor 
Kwang-sii  which  we  present  to  our  readers  here- 
with. These  photographs,  which  arc  particu- 
larly well  taken,  come  to  us  through  a  gentleman 
in  North  China,  and  their  authenticity  is  posi- 
tively vouched  for  by  the  person  from  whom  he 
obtained  them.  The  photographer  was  a  man 
in  the  personal  employ  of  Prince  Chun,  ihe 
father  of  the  Emperor. 

The  earlier  picture  was  taken  twenty-live  years 
ago,  and  just  about  the  time  when—  on  January 
13th,  187s — the  little  boy  of  three  years  old  was 
chosen  Emperor  of  the  countless  millions  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  in  succession  to  his  cou.sin 
Tung-chi,  who  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
because  lie  was  inclined  to  assert  his  authority 
as  against  that  of  the  ex-Regents  and  liis 
uncles  the  Princes  Kung  and  Chun.  The 
scene  of  the  photc^raph  is  the  veranda  at  the 
entrance  to  an  official  residence,  probahly  that 
of  Prince  Chun  himself,  who  is  standing  with 
a  riding-whip  in  his  h.ind,  on  the  left  of  the 
picture.  He  is  dressed  in  summer  riding 
costume,  and  the  only  marks  of  his  exalted 
rank  are  the  peacock  feather  ornament,  and 
the  tingtsi^  or  button,  on  the  top  of  his 
official  hat  The  man  behind  the  saddle  is  a 
servant,  and  the  one  who  holds  the  horse  is  an 
official  attendant  upon  the  Prince.  The  central 
figure,  and  the  most  important,  is  the  child- 
Emperor— evidently  a  bright  little  fellow — who 
is  seated  on  the  back  of  his  father's  piebald 
riding  pony.  T'sai-tien  (for  that  was  the  niime 
by  which  he  was  first  known)  has  his  head 
shaven  in  conventional  Chinese  style,  so  as  to 
leave  a  small  plait  of  hair  at  each  side  of  his 
head.  The  adult  style  of  wearing  the  hair  in  a 
queiie  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  not  adopted 
till  the  child  is  a  little  older. 

Our  second  picture  was  taken  when  Kwang- 
sti  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  two  years 
before  he  ascended  the  throne.  This  picture 
of  His  Majesty  seems  to  justify  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  in 
his  valuable  book,  "  A  Short  History  of  China  " 
(London,  W.  R  Allen  and  Ca). 


"  The  absolute  truth  it  ia  boj'^Iess  to  cKpccl, 
with  regard  to  the  ment-il  capacity  of  aa 
Emperor  ofChlna,evenatthc:i]rcscntday  .  .  .  ; 
but  from  the  glimpses  that  reach  the  outer  and 
profane  world,  it  does  seem  ih^tt  tht-  youth  frbo 
dwells  in  the  inner  recesses  of  thir  Pabcc  of 
Plenty  and  Peace  has  a  marked  individu:2litv. 
and  that,  if  he  had  the  physical  slrcngih,  he 
possesses  the  brains  to  aSEt-rt  himscit  in  the 
administration  of  his  dominion»i.  Ifriiniourtft 
favourable  as  to  the  intelligence  of  Kwzutj;  »u,  it 
certainly  is  not  so  to  his  hciiiUh  diul  stfef)f;ili. 
He  is  described  as  a  puny  youili,  with  aw 
exceedingly  large  head  and  a  nit-bmrholy 
countenance,  combining  an  e\cf[ittnr;]l  ac- 
quaintance— for  his  years—  with  lIik  Chinese 
Cla.ssics,  with  extreme  ignorance  of  the  oudddc 
world." 

These  words  were  published  mi  i&93»  but 
since  then  the  war  with  Japon,  his  own  clioice 
of  reading,  and  his  intercour^^t:  with  oPl1cial5  of 
liberal  tendencies  have  grenily  broad'oned  Hlx 
Majesty's  range  of  vision,  with  the  result  that  he 
has  attempted  to  introduce  niflny  most  destntblc 
reforms  in  the  government  nnd  in  social  lifd 
All  the  world  knows  how  his  efforts  h.ive  failed 
and  his  personal  rule  given  way  to  that  of  the 
ex-Regent,  the  Dowager-Empress  Ts;ii-tsu 

In  this  photograph  Prince  Chun— who  looVs 
stouter  and  much  older  than  in  the  earlier  one  — 
is  seated  on  a  chair  with  a  cup  of  lea  in  his 
hand,  whilst  his  son  stands  beside  him.  The 
Prince  is  dressed  as  a  private  LieuUeman,  nr*d 
the  Emperor  is  wearing  no  tlisiinclive  dress  or 
insignia  of  Royalty  other  than  may  appear  m  the 
embroidered  pattern  on  his  lung  satin  ,1/u-AVm. 

The  father  of  the  Emptrar  was  himself  a 
jxirsonage  of  prime  important^  in  the  forming 
of  recent  Chinese  history.  He  was  the  seventh 
son  of  the  Emperor  Tao-Kwang,  who  died  in 
1850,  leaving  an  edict  by  which  he  apjiointcd 
his  fourth  son,  Yih-chu,  as  his  successor.  The 
new  ruler  assumed  the  "throne  name"  of 
Hien-feng,  and  at  once  associated  his  four 
younger  brothers  with  him  in  the  councils  of 
State  and  gave  them  each  the  title  of  Prince,  tt 
is  thus  that  Chun  came  to  be  designated  as  the 
Seventh  Prince,  the  title  by  which  be  is  b^t 
known  to  foreigners  in  China. 

Hien-feng  died  in  the  sumniLr  of  iS6i,  and  a 
plot  on  the  part  of  eight  of  the  Hniperor's  relatives, 
who  had  got  themselves  appuinted  as  Regents 
to  obtain  power,  by  securing  the  person  of  the 
young  Emperor,  was  frustrated  by  a  «0w*  £tip*- 
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bdy  U  tbe 

Koiprc<iS  -  I  lowa;i< 
ih..'  (/.r  /iicfit  rulcT 
(  liiiia,  who  has  e\ci 
<  ibcii  mjIc  or  joii 
power  at  Pckin 
oviT  ihirt}' 
Prinrc  Chun 
lis  bruthtT,  Frit 
Kung,  took  a 
.uiive  part  in  XI 
manjgcnifiit  of  Im- 
[H.Tiat  affairs  fram 
ihc  first  apjHiint-  . 
iiuiil  of  the  Ri-gt:ncy^H 
tS6i,  and  aficr^l 
the  Jeath  of  Tun^;- 
>  hi  un  January  121)1, 
1875,  *^«  S4:Iectton 
"f  his  own  son  asj 
the  future  SoTca-ign 
i;rt.-aily  added  to  thfrj 
im|»ortancc  of  the] 
Seventh  Prince.  Ac- 
turdiii}'  to  Chinese] 
( iistoni>  a  father  can-j 
not  serve  under  his- 
own  son,  and  so  the 
proclauiation  oT 
Kwang-su  ('•  (!llor- 
ious  succession  ")  , 
m  ■  .-sitated  the  re-| 
iirmiciU  of  lYince' 
f'hun ;  but  his  in- 
Itucncc  was  still  a.; 
real  factor  in  Pekinl 
pdliiic-s  and  In  1880 
lie  broke  through 
itie  precedent  byj 
i.ikin^  oftice  under] 
bis  son.  In  1S84 
lie  procured  (he  dis- 
missal from  office  of 
(lis  liroiher,  and^^ 
formerleader,  Prince^| 
and     had^^ 


organized  by  the  Prinres  Rung  and  Chun. 
Hien-fengs  son  was  proclaimtd  by  the  Regents 
at  Jchol — where  his  father  died— by  the  title  of 
Chi-siang,  and  again  proclaimed  in  Pekin  by  his 
uncle,  IVince  Kung,  under  thi?  style  of  Tung- 
chi.  (Chinese  names  are  a  little  UiRling  to  the 
uninitiated.) 

The  child  was  not  yet  six  years  old,  however, 
and  so  two  ICmpresses-Regent  were  ap(K)inted, 
these  being  Tsai-aii,  the  C'nnsort  of  Hieii- 
feiig,  and  Tsai-t.si,  a  subordinate  wife,  and 
the   mother   of   Tung-chi.      'I'his   last-named 


Kung, 
himself  ap|)ointed 
to  the  vacant  pLire  as  head  of  the  Grand  Council ^h 
of  State.  In  this  [Misition  his  influence  was^| 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  otiicial  in  ihe^^ 
Kmpire.  and  it  is  lielieved  that  from  thai  lime 
he  modelled  the  policy  of  the  Government  even^^^ 
more  than  did  the  I)uw:iger-£mpress  herself.        ^| 

What  might  liave  been  the  course  of  the 
young  Kmpcror's  recent  policy,  and  the  limits 
of  the  ex-Regents  [wiwer,  if  I'rincc  Chun  had 
lived  and  retained  his  influence,  can  only  Iw 
conjectured,  for  Chun  died  suddenly  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  1891. 


Lost   in   the   Bush. 

Bv  Sl  J.  Rea. 

A  narrative  of  the  terrible  iufferings  of  two   Australian   pioneers.  wEth  details  of  their  wanderingt, 
devices    for   maintaining  life,  and    altimate   escape. 

"Accommotlalimi  House,"  or  bush  hoslelry, 
known  as  "  Morgan's,"  and  situated  on  llie  Canii 
River — was  about  forty  miles  away.  A  bridle 
track  had  once  existed  between  the  two  places, 
but  as  no  one  had  [xissed  over  the  route  for  more 
titan  a  year,  this  was  prL'sumably  ol>litt.-niled. 
The  only  indication  of  tlie  route  was  a  "  blazed 
line" — that  is,  a  course  marked  by  tomahawk 
cuts  on  the  trees,  made  by  the  ori^^inal  sur^'cyors. 
Brcarley,  a  native  Australian,  professed  himself, 
however,  to  be  a  sutTiciently  e.\|K:ri  bii.*.liman  to 
follow  any  blazed  line,  and  as  for  nie,  a  colonist 
of  not  quite  a  year's  standing,  1  had  no  con- 
ception of  any  danger. 
So,  laughitig  at  our  friends'  fcara,  we  started 


T  was  on  Monday,  the  a4th  of  May, 
1886,  that,  in  company  vfith  Mr. 
(".eorye  Erearlcy,  of  fleelong,  I  set 
forth  from  Bega  (N.S.  Wales)  on  a 
long  horsetuck  journey  to  Itairnsdalt . 
in  Gippsland,  Vidoria.  'I'lw;  region  ihrouj;li 
which  we  intended  to  travel  was  destitute  of  any 
setUeinenI,  but  we  nia[)i>ed  out  a  route  by  which 
we  could  strike  a  station  every  night,  the  owners 
being  for  the  most  part  pt:r>ional  friends  of 
Krearley's.  W'e  were  well  mounted  on  a  couple 
of  well-bred  mares,  full  sisters,  and  so  perfectly 
matched  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  them  apart. 
As  s|)Oit  had  no  place  in  our  programme,  we 
carried  no  firearms.  I  confess  I  had  a  sneaking 
desire  to  procure  a  revolver,  but  as  the  new 
chum  who  goes  in  for  such  luxuries  generally 
gels  well  chaffed,  I  refrained. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  37th  of  May,  wc 
reached  Marramtngri  Station,  at  the  head  of  the 
Genoa  River.  Our  hosts  here,  Messrs.  William 
and  David  Allen,  were  the  first  to  question  the 
safety  and  expediency  of  our  expedition.  From 
the  (ienoa    to   our    next    stopping-place  — an 
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next  morning  afier  a  hearty  breakfast  of  boiled 
heef,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  "damper,' butter,  and 
huncy,  nil  washed  dunn  by  L-opiuiis  libations  of 
llie  inevitable  ten,  which  in  Australia  appears  at 
every  meal.  Wc  were  pressed  to  take  with  us  a 
supply  of  food,  but  as  we  prcfcrrtHl  satisfyiny  a 
ravenous  apfietilc  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  we 
declined  the  kind  offer. 

The  crispness  of  near  winter  ivas  in  the 
bracing  morning  air,  and  already  wliite  frost  l.iy 
un  (he  luxuriantly  ^^lssed  home  pnJdoeksi 
and  on  the  rich 
nwize  flats  along 
the  river's  edge 
— a  revelation  (o 
us.  comin;^  ns  wc 
did  from  a  coun- 
try where  ihe  pre- 
ecdinij;  sunnner's 
d  rough  t  had 
turned  the  Lmcl 
into  a  nd-brnnn 
desert.  The  fore.sl 
of  eucalyptus, 
through  which  we 
passed  for  nwny 
miles,  filled  the 
nir  with  pinL-  like 
tidours.  Now  and 
then,  with  a  whirr 
of  wings,  a  Hight 
or  gay  -  plnnu'd 
Iiarrakeets  broke 
the  ^ililineiiS.  All 
was  fresh  and 
bright  .ind  green. 
Here  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the 
"fair'oflheyear, 
no  Hitcr  of  dead 
leaves  under  foot 
to  sadden  one 
with  the  sense  of 
decay. 

As  we  rode 
gaily  along, 
Brearley  in  front, 

with  a  watchful  eye  for  fila/es  on  the  trees,  wc 
had  no  sense  of  impending  evil.  Somewhere 
about  three  o'clock  we  were  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  a  big  slump  lying  in  our  course,  on 
which  were  rudely  carved  the  words,  "  Kive 
miles  to  Morgan's."  Hy  this  time  the  tlay  was 
fading  in  a  mood  the  very  reverse  of  that  with 
whiih  the  sun  had  ushered  it  in.  Hca\y  clouds 
had  overcast  the  sky,  and  a  chill  breeze  piped 
mournfully  through  [he  trees.  Here  were  no 
longer  green  grass  and  leaves,  for  the  devastating 
buih  firvs  had    left    nothing    but   naked  and 


w«  SKAPiCtlKO  KAC21U.Y  fOB  A   '  liLArj, 


blackened  tiunks  and  limbs  -a  very  ni-cropolis 
of  fore-sts.      Pa'sently  the  rain  began    to    TaU 

heavily. 

Uy  and-by  my  leader  turned,  and  sang  out :  — 
'*  We  must  be  nearly  there  now.  Jack  ! " 
"  I    hope    to    (iod    wc   are,"   I    responded, 
fervently. 

Soon  the  blazed  line  led  us  to  a  grass  tree 
flat,  on  which  there  was  no  limber  to  carr^*  the 
blaze.  \Vc  struck  across  it  in  our  usual  order, 
and  when   we    reached  the    wooded    countrj* 

again,  wesearthed 
eagerly  for  a  t>laze, 
but  could  disevm 
none.  We  rode 
along  the  verge 
of  the  flat,  lifbl 
to  ilie  left,  then 
to  tl>e  right,  but 
still  nu  sign. 

"  We  mutt  be 
close  to  Morgan's, 
Jack,"  said  Brear- 
ley; "well  pick 
up  the  track  in  a 
minute." 

At  his  suQjes- 
tioi),  I  bore  away 
to  the  left,  at  an 
hIuum;  angle  to 
the  flat,  whiNt  he 
rode  to  the  right. 
I  engerly  scanned 
tile  tree  trunks, 
ami  eit-ry  now 
aiul  then  thought 
1  had  discovered 
a  blaze,  but 
always  found  that 
a  mass  of  fungus, 
looming  white  in 
ihe  dusk, had  mis- 
kd  me.  After  half 
an  hour  or  so  I 
was  seized  with 
[>ante,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that 
perlwps  I  Imd  lost  my  comiwnion.  I  cooeed 
lusiily,  but  for  some  time  without  effect  By- 
and-by  a  faint  answer  reached  me,  and  riding 
through  the  tangled  scrub  I  rejoined  Bicarlcy. 

He  also  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  now,  to 
our  horror,  we  discovered  that  we  had  no  idea 
\vhcre  we  liad  entered  the  bush  from  the  flat. 
Night  had  fallen  suJdi-nly,  and  it  came  home  to 
us  very  unpleas^uiUy  ihat  we  were  lost. 

"There   is    no    help   for   it,''   said    Brearley. 
"  Wc  must  camp  and  get  a  fire." 
*•  A  fire  1 "  I  cried-  "  here ! "  for  the  rain  was 
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falling  heavily,  and  the  boughs  were  dripping ; 
the  dead  wood  littering  the  ground  was  already 
soaked. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  resources  of  the  bush, 
my  boy,"  was  the  reply;  "let  me  introduce  to 
you  Stringy  Bark,  '  the  Bushman's  Friend.' " 
And  going  up  to  a  tall  trunk,  he  dug  his  fingers 
in  and  tore  off  a  long  strip  of  bark.  On  the 
inner  side  was  a  thick  layer  of  fibre,  like  that  in 
the  husk  of  a  cocoa-nut.  It  was  as  dry  as  a 
bone,  and  upon  a  match  being  applied  to  it, 
flared  up  like  a  torch.  The  spot  we  had  chosen 
for  a  camping-place  was  beneath  a  spreading 
eucalyptu.s,  which  afforded  us  some  degree  of 
shelter. 

We  turned  our  horses  adrift,  and  left  them  to 
pick  what  food  they  could.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  stood  up  before  the  fire  and  let  the  water 
run  off  our  mackintosh  coats. 

Fortunately,  we  were  well  supplied  with 
tobacco.  Without  that  beneficent  weed  I  do 
not  think  we  could  have  survived  what  lay  before 
us.  Pipe  after  pipe  we  smoked,  and  each  of  us 
affected  a  cheerful  demeanour ;  but  my  heart 
was  heavy  as  lead,  when  Brcarley,  every  now 
and  again,  returned  to  the  discussion  with, 
"  Of  course,  we  can't  be  lost,  old  boy.  Morgan's 
must  be  close  to  us.  In  the  morning  we  will 
find  the  river."  But  I  knew  that  he  was  trying 
to  convince  himself,  as  well  as  me,  for  neither 
of  us  knew  whether  we  were  above  or  Mow 
Morgan's. 

"What  was  that  you  were  singing  all  the 
morning.  Jack  ?  "  asked  Brearley,  once.  "  The 
same  tune  had  possession  of  me  also;  I  couldn't 
get  it  out  of  my  head,  or  off  my  lips." 

It  was  the  hymn,  "I^ad,  kindly  light";  we 
had  heard  it  at  Bega  church  the  evening  before 
we  started  on  our  journey.  Standing  before  the 
fire,  we  sang  a  verse  or  two  together,  pnd  surely 
never  was  hymn  sung  under  circumstances  of 
such  appropriateness : — 

Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on. 
The  ni^ht  is  dark,  an<l  I  am  far  from  home, 

I<ead  thou  me  on. 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  we  were  in 
the  saddle.  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
country,  but  Brearley's  impression — a  somewhat 
vague  one — was  that  the  Cann  River  bore  south 
from  our  present  position.  Accordingly,  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  compass  on  his  watch-chain,  we 
held  a  southerly  course.  We  did  not  ride  long, 
for  soon  the  bush  became  so  tangled  with 
undergronrth,  that  we  were  obliged  to  dismount 
and  lead  our  horses. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  came  to  a  stream,  some 
yards  wide,  but  easily  fordable.  "  Could  this 
be  the  Cann?"  we  asked  ourselves.    Neither 


of  us,  let  it  be  remembered,  had  any  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  then  very  little-known  river.  We 
crossed  the  stream,  and  followed  it  up  on  the 
further  side.  But,  alas !  after  a  mile  or  two  it 
degenerated  into  a  purling  creek,  and  we 
recognised  at  last  that  we  were  "lost  in  the 
bush  " — a  phrase  of  fearful  import  in  Australia. 

We  halted  and  reviewed  the  situation.  The 
only  settlers  we  knew  of — or,  rather,  that  my 
friend  knew  of — within  an  area  of  at  least  a 
hundred  square  miles,  were  the  stations  of 
Allen,  Morgan,  and  a  Mr.  James,  who  owned  a 
place  on  the  Bemm  River,  which  was  to  have 
been  our  next  stage  on  our  way  to  the  Snowy 
River,  after  leaving  Morgan's.  Brearley  was 
certain  there  was  no  one  but  James  between  us 
and  the  "Snowy,"  and  that  important  river 
we  estimated  must  be  at  least  eighty  miles 
away.  We  were  utterly  destitute  of  provisions, 
so  the  outlook  was  of  the  short  and  sharp  order. 
We  had  seen  no  game  for  several  days,  and,  in 
any  case,  we  had  no  means  of  securing  it.  We 
had  between  us  more  than  half  a  pound  of 
tobacco,  but  to  our  dismay  we  discovered  that 
as  to  matches,  we  had  but  seventeen  wax  vestas 
left.  We  decided  to  hold  steadfastly  on  our 
southern  course,  and  trust  to  Providence  for 
the  result 

I  do  not  think  I  retain  any  clear  impression 
of  that  day.  The  awful  sense  of  loneliness,  of 
severance  from  all  mankind ;  the  dread  hush  of 
those  awful  solitudes,  oppressed  me  like  a  night- 
mare, and  numbed  my  faculties.  Later,  when 
racked  with  agonizing  physical  pain,  I  do  not 
think  I  suffered  more. 

About  midday  we  came  to  a  huge  swamp 
extending  to  right  and  left,  as  far  as  eye  could 
see,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  across.  It 
appeared  useless  to  follow  it  either  to  the  left 
or  to  the  right,  and  as  it  lay  clear  across  our 
southerly  course,  we  decided  to  attempt  the 
crossing.  For  some  distance  the  swamp  was 
full  of  tussocks,  which  gave  a  footing  to  man 
and  horse ;  but  when  we  neared  the  centre,  my 
poor  mare  (I  was  in  front  leading  her)  suddenly 
sank  in  soft  mud  to  the  girths.  I  coaxed  her 
on,  and  the  poor  brute  floundered  bravely,  but 
only  sank  deeper,  until  nothing  of  her  was 
visible  but  her  head  and  neck.  I  myself  was 
bogged  to  the  thighs.  Leaving  the  mare  to  her 
own  devices  I  struggled  on,  and  found  that  the 
swamp's  channel — if  one  may  so  describe  it — 
was  only  a  few  yards  across,  and  that  com- 
paratively firm  ground  could  soon  be  gained. 
By  dint  of  infinite  labour — I  pulling  at  the 
bridle  and  Brearley  thrashing  from  behind,  with, 
his  leather  belt,  which  he  had  remove!  ^*%jj. 
the  puipose— we  oot  the  mare  across.  ac^^.«;>?i 
tengu  ihtt  ( 
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trembling  pitiruDy.  upon  the  fariher  side.  To 
get  the  oilK:r  mare  across  was  a  la&k  of  even 
fp^ater  difliculty  ;  but  at  length  that,  too,  was 
accomplished,  and  wc  pushed  on  through  n 
difficult  countr)',  lightly  timbered,  but  covered 
with  dense  jungle. 

During  the  afternoon  another  morass,  pre- 
cisely simibr  lo  the  first,  was  encountered,  and 
was  only  negotiated  after  long  and  weary  efforts. 
We  could  not  have  trav-elled  more  than  seven 
miles  in  all  that  long  day  of  physical  discomfort 
and  mental  agony. 

When  night  fell  we  found  ourbt-lves  in  the 


fiction  lire  wont  to  describe  in  such  ha 
terms. 

In  the  morning  we  made  an  eariy  start, 
time  being  lost  in  pre|)ann£  brcak£ist     Al 
ten  o'clock  a  dull  roaring  sound  struck  my 
and,  listening  intently  for  a  moment,   I  crie 
excitedly :    '*  By   Heaven,   old    chap,    it    is    Kl 
sea!"    Wc  had  by  this  time  left  the  nt^on 
moras<«s  behind  us.  and  had  got  into  a 
country-. 

For  my  part  1  went  on  with  renewed  cner 
for  lo  uie,  who  had  spent  some  years  upon 
the  sea,  with  its  changeful  moods,   .ip( 


"  wc  rtwKo  oviun.v«i  tiavuiiimc  uovktaim  akd  vAtuin  op  iuno.' 
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midst  of  a  thiil:  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  forms 
of  rank  vegeiation  unknown  to  me.  The  place 
was  practically  a  swamp ;  but  we  rollt-d  a  log  to 
the  fire,  and,  as  sleep  was  impossible,  wc  sat 
and  yarned  and  sijoked  the  slow  hours  away. 
Our  bones  were  racked  with  pain,  and  now  and 
then  we  sat  back  to  bark  for  support.  Hunger, 
too.  by  this  tim-j  h;id  seized  us — though  I  am 
liouiul  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  all  truth  and 
seriousness,  that  neither  at  this  time  nor  at  any 
othLT  during  our  adventures  did  I  experience 
those  "  pangs    of    hunger "    which    writers  of 


infiniltly  less  cruel  than  this  implacable  an 
monotonous  vastness  of  silence  and  solitud 
As  we  drew  nearer  the  ocean,  the  coun 
changed  ils  character,  and  we  found  ourseb'w' 
traversing  mountains  and  valleys  of  sand.  At 
last,  gaining  the  top  of  one  of  these  great  hills 
we  found  the  ocean  stretching  away  to  the 
limitless  horizon,  but  not  a  sail  could  we  discern 
upon  it.  u 

But  all  my  access  of  gootl  spirits  vnnishc^Hl 
when  we  gained  the  beach^  I'iclure  the  sccne^H 
Before  us  lay  the  limitless  sea,  its  waves  break- 


inj?  at  our  fcL't  in  nn  eternal  monotone.  On 
filhcr  hide  of  us,  as  far  as  tye  could  see, 
ihtre  was  nn  endkss,  uuL-hanging  stretch  of 
sand,  rising  inland  in  billoHy  heights  crested 
with  toarsc  sea  grass  and  scnib.  And  wh.it  a 
story  of  shipwreck  and  disaster  was  writ  in  the 
wreckage  with  which  the  btach  was  strewn ! 
U  wxs  the  abomination  of  desolation.  I  shud- 
dered as  I  gazefl  nn  the  scene,  and  hojje  died 
out  of  my  heart.  No  man  ran  ever  hojx;  to  set 
down  in  writinji  nny  adequate  idea  of  liis  feel- 
in-^^  in  such  a  position. 

Uur  position,  howeicr,  was  improved  in  onu 
way,  We  now  had  an  idea  of  where  wc  were. 
Our  couipa.s.s  pointed  due  south  out  to  sea,  and 
we  knew  that  by  IravelUnj*  to  the  westward  wc 
must,  if  we  snrvivcd  long  enough,  reach  the 
Snowy  River.  If  we  turned  our  stejw  ea^iiwards, 
we  were  relurninf^  to  New  South  Wales.  Ilrcar- 
ley  was  under  tlie  itnprcssion  thai  if  we  could 
get  as  far  as  (laho  Lighthouse,  wc  would  find 
somewhere  near  there  Mallaicota  Inlet,  Into 
which  the  (Jeiuia  River  timpties  itself.  At  this 
linic  no  reliahle  map  of  this  rt^ton  was  in 
existence,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  at  any  rate,  we  were 
entirely  ignorant  (4  distances.  Ultimately  we 
decided  to  ninkc  towards  tlie  Snowy  River. 

lute  in  lilt.-  aflcrnaun  wc  cttiic  M  a  river, 
which  inland  seemed  to  l>e  of  considerable 
extent,  hut  which  emptied  it.self  into  the  sea 
by  an  easily  fordable  stream.  Of  course,  we 
had  recognised  Ion;.,'  ago  that  had  wc  steered  to 
the  westward  instead  of  the  southward,  when 
wc  first  found  ourselves  Liushrti,  we  should 
have  found  Morgan's.  Wc  now  asked  ourselves 
if  this  lake  like  river  could  he  the  C'anii. 
Fording  it,  wc  determined  to  follow  it  up.  A 
pebbly  beach  cxteniJed  along  the  shore  for 
sonic  miles.  Suddenly  Brcarley,  wlio  was  some 
little  distance  away,  cried,  "Good  heavens, 
Jack,  look  here  !  " 

And  there,  in  front  of  us,  we  saw  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  man.  It  was  merely  n  felled 
sapling,  cut  clean  off  with  the  stroke  of  the  axe. 
"Surveyors,"  said  Brearley,  briefly.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  I  jumped  from  uiy  horse, 
and  ran  to  a  pole  stuck  in  the  sand  a  survey 
mark.  In  a  cleft  at  the  top  was  a  scrap  of  news- 
paper, which  I  opened  eagerly  to  see  if  a  date 
was  given.     But  all  I  read  was  the  following : — 

A  supplement  will  Iw  Usuctl  with  the  Ctirisnn.i.') 
nuiiilicr  of  the  Lttuitr  {Mtll)ourne|.  mntniniii^  stn  fu- 
elling »(<wy  of  Rdvcnlurc,  entitled  "  The  Overlamk-rs." 

Now  the  tenn  "  Overlanders "  had  been 
chaffingly  apjilied  to  us  in  Bega  before  our 
departure,  and  the  coincidence  gave  us  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  shock. 

Wc  cami>ed  that  night  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  or  river. 


Wo  had  now  been  three  whole  days  without 
food,  and  I  remember  how,  as  we  smoked  thai 
night,  we  talked  of  all  good  things  local,  and  in 
imagination  spread  before  ourselves  a  Lucullian 
banquet.  AVe  agreed,  however,  that  a  grilled 
steak  with  chip]>cd  |X)tatoes  anil  n  bottle  of 
British  becT  ii.f■^  Bass)  would  be  as  good  as 
anytliing. 

'I  borough ly  disheartened,  we  decided  to 
retmcc  our  steps  to  the  stacoasi,  but  now  a  new 
difTituIty  presented  itself.  Although  wc  had 
conspicuously  m.irked  a  tree  where  our  saddles 
lay,  by  pinning  on  the  bark  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  we  could  not  find  the  tree.  Kor  more 
than  an  hour  we  searched,  and  at  last  we  were 
obliged  to  tmvcl  caistwards  until  we  came  to 
our  own  tracks  of  the  preceding  evening. 
hollowing  thew  up,  we  at  length  recovered  our 
lost  property,  and  our  horses  were  grazing  not 
far  away. 

In  order  to  make  my  story  clearer  lo  the 
reader,  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  the  "  lake  " 
upon  which  wc  now  turned  our  back.s  was  in 
reality  the  Caim  River.  And  had  we  followed 
up  the  course  we  wt-re  Liking  we  should  have 
come  to  Morgans  ".Accommodation  House" 
in  the  course  of  another  ten  miles. 

IjIc  in  the  aflcrnoon  wc  regained  the  coast, 
having  wa.sied  some  ten  hours  or  more  in  llic 
aimless  wanderings  of  lost  men. 

W'e  turned  our  faces  westw&rd  once  more,  but 
had  only  travelled  a  couple  of  miles,  when  we 
fnund  ourselves  confronted  hy  a  fresh  obstrucliun. 
This  was  a  river  of  some  inipoitancc,  fifty  lo 
sisty  yards  wide,  with  an  immense  volume  of 
water  rushing  out  into  the  sea.  To  cro.s.s  it  was 
impossible,  so  wc  rode  along  the  bank,  deter- 
mined to  follow  it  up,  for,  as  we  agreed,  this 
n!u%t  be  either  the  Cann  or  the  Bemm.  l*"or 
altoui  a  mile  our  progress  w.is  easy  enough. 
Before  long,  however,  the  ground  became  softer, 
and  we  soon  found  ourscKcs  entering  a  morass, 
in  all  probability  a  continuation  of  one  of  those 
which  we  had  encountered  in  our  inland 
wanderings.  The  swamp  extended  to  the  river's 
edge,  and  to  cross  it  seemeil  our  only  chance. 
I-'or  a  little  way  the  tussocks  gave  us  com- 
paratively firm  footing.  Presently  I,  who  was 
leading  my  mare  in  front,  entered  a  sort  of 
groove  of  ti-trces,  when  suddenly  the  poor 
animal  sank  in  soft  mud  almost  to  her  neck. 
All  our  efforts  to  exiricaif  the  poor  brute  were 
in  vain.  Krom  the  l-'riday  evening  when  we 
first  found  ourselves  "  bushed  "  our  horses  liad 
only  been  a  terrible  hindrance  to  us.  Person- 
ally I  should  have  counselled  aliandoning  tK«^'» 
to  their  fate  long  l)efore,  had  I  not  recogr^^^,* 
that  with  them  lay  our  only  ckan«  <>f  -'*  -vs 
Wc  Ivad  \^\iV  'iO.  w^K-w  -&<  'Coxi  -^>^i«Fy>-» 
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apparently  the  same  idea  vf.is  in  Brcarlcy's 
mind,  fur  once  when  I  caught  his  eye  he  ncxlded, 
and  simply  said,  "  It  is  thi;  only  thing." 

We  decided  to  kill  the  mare  in  the  swamp, 
and  leaving;  tlie  other  to  her  fati-,  endeavour  to 
swim  the  river,  and  continue  our  way  towards 
the  Snowy.  But  how  to  kill  the  poor  beast! 
I  had  no  knife  at  all,  and  the  sole  blade  of 
Brcarley's  "gully"  had  broken  off  shore  in 
stripping  stringy  bark.  Making  my  way  back 
to  the  dry  land,  I  picked  up  two  or  three  of 
the  soundest  pieces  of  wood  I  could  find,  and 
returning  wttli  them,  set  nlxjiit  the  most  horrible 
task  I  was  ever  railed  upon  to  |)erforni.  But 
the  wood  was  rotten  tluuughout,  and  proved 
useless  for  the  pur|>use.  The  effect  of  our 
blows,  however,  was  to  cau|ie  the  marc  to  make 
one  grand  final  effort,  which  actually  cleared 
her  of  the  swamp.  She  followed  us  readily 
enough  back  to  the  firm  ground,  but  her  com- 
panioti,  panic-stricken,  remained  with  the  water 
above  her  fetlocks,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion 
or  punishment  would  induce  her  to  stir  an  inch. 
We,  therefore,  unsaddled  her,  and  left  her  to 
her  fate. 

When  darkness  came  we  lit  our  fire.  I  shall 
nut  soon  forget  that  night.  I  was  bathed  in 
[XTspiralion  from  my  exertions,  and  for  the  firit 
time  1  felt   the  sensation  of  warmth.     1  lay 


dt)wii  upon  the  damp  ground  and  fell  imme- 
diately into  a  deep  slumber.  I  must  have  slept 
for  some  Iiours,  and  nlien  1  awakened  I  was' 
chilled  to  the  very  bone,  and  could  ha*r 
screamed  with  the  |Min  of  iL  1  rose  and  ran 
about  awkwardly  in  the  darkness.  Presently  I 
stooped  to  put  a  log  un  the  fire,  and  in  doing 
so,  my  mzor  case  dropped  from  my  breast- 
pocket. We  had  both  of  us  i-ntirely  forgotten 
that  we  carried  these  useful  articles.  1  awakened 
Drearley  and  told  him  of  my  discovery. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  we  raked  together 
the  remnants  of  our  fire.  "Old  chap,"  said  I, 
to  my  friend,  "this  is  the  ist  of  June,  and  it  is 
my  birthday.  I  am  Iwcnly-lhrcc  to-day — I 
wonder  if  I  shall  see  another." 

"Of  course  you  will,"  rejoined  Brearky. 
"  And  many  a  one." 

We  cast  lots  as  to  who  should  be  the  butcher 
with  the  mioi,  and  the  lot  fell  upt>n  tne.  When 
the  deed  was  done  I  do  not  mind  confessing 
that  I  felt  like  a  murderer.  In  half  an  hour's 
time  wc  were  toasting  horse-steaks  on  forked 
twigs  at  the  embers  of  our  fire. 

'Fhii  was  Tuesday  morning ;  we  had  nol 
broken  our  fast  since  the  previous  Friday  at 
6  a.m.  When  we  had  finished,  we  cut  off  a 
sup])ly  of  the  flesh — some  ulb.  1  .should  think— 
and  put  it  in  one  of  the  saddle  valises 
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Iiad  emptied  fur  tlu  purpose.  Tbt'  rest  of  our 
effects,  with  our  -S.i«Jdles  ivt  had  Ivh  in  Uie 
swamp. 

tloiiij:  as  far  up  llic  river  as  wc  could,  Brcarlcy 
placed  his  wntch  and  matches  in  his  liat,  and  I 
tied  the  meat  round  my  waist,  and  then  we 
essayed  to  swim  acrois  the  river.  liut  wc 
iiUerly  niibcaleulated  the  strength  of  the  current. 
J  am  a  strong  swimmer,  but  no  souner  had  I 
got  bt-yond  my  depth  than  I  felt  its  full  force, 
and  cried  out  for  help.  Kortuiiatcly  Brearley, 
who  was  closely  folluwing  me,  still  had  bottom, 
and  managed  to  clutch  me  and  haul  me  m- 
shore. 

As  I  lay  panti]ig  upon  the  bank,  I  rried,  "  It 
is  no  good,  old  fellow  ;  we  might  as  well  give  in 
and  have  tlonc  with  it." 

"  That  be  hanged  for  a  yarn,"  cried  my  gallant 
chum,  but  for  whose  pluck  and  spirit  I  should 
never  have  lived  to  write  ibis  account  ;  "  if  we 
cannot  ^o  on  tu  the  Snowy,  we  will  go  back 
to  New  South  U'ales." 

His  words  and  manner  were  alike  inspiring. 
I  jumped  up  with  hope  renewed,  and  we  turned 
our  backs  on  the  place  we  agreed  to  call 
**  Knapp's  Doom"— Knapp  was  the  name  of 
the  mare  -but  which  in  reality  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Itemm.  Then  we  retraced  our  steps  towards 
New  South  Wales. 


Al;is !  our  difficulties  were  only 
beginning.  During  the  preceding 
nij(hi  I  had  very  foolishly  renioicd 
my  boots  (a  pair  of  half  boots,  or 
Wcllinf^toiis)  in  ordur  10  dry  my 
feet ;  and  1  had  allowed  the  hcots 
to  dry  as  well,  uitb  the  result  (hat 
tlicy  had  became  so  warped  th.it  1 
could  not  possilily  ^et  llit;m  on  again. 
In  a  fit  ul  desperation  I  flunt;  tlicin 
away,  walking  on  in  my  stockinged 
feel. 

During  the  afternoon  we  came 
upon  a  long  slrclcb  of  rocks,  which 
gave  us  a  great  deal  ot  trouble.  To 
go  lound  them  was  almost  impossible, 
so  thickly  was  the  laud  >ide  bordered 
with  impenetrable  scrub.  The  serrated 
surf.ires  of  diese  rocks  cut  like  a 
knife,  and  my  feet  were  soon  bleeding 
in  a  score  cf  pl.ice.s. 

Wc  were   now   obliged  to   depend 

upon    wreckage    for    our    lire.      Wi; 

camped  thai  niglu  under  the  lie  cf 

a  huye  rock.     Brc.icley  with  his  razor 

made  some  shavings  from  the  drie^t 

piece  of  deal  wc  could  find.   We  fountl 

ou'sclves    reduced    to   ten    matches, 

and   two  of  these  we   discovered   to 

our   horror   had   become   damp,  and 

Tailed  to  ignite.     With  wh.il  anxiety  did  1  look 

when  the  third  proved  dry  and   Mrearley  coaxtd 

the  doubtful   flame.     We   got   a    fire,    but    the 

su])ply  of  wood  was  small.     We  had  both  long 

agolittt  our  waterproof  coals,  which  had  been  lorn 

from  us  in  fighting  through  the  jungle,  and  our 

clothes  were  now  h-inging  in  riblions.     ^\'e  felt 

(lie  cold  ii)tensely.     About  four  o'clock  in   the 

morning,   finding  no  mure   wreckage   to   bunt, 

we    arose    and    continued    our    w.iy    in    the 

darkness. 

On  the  following  day  (WeJnesJay)  my  fett 
bcy.Mi  to  suffer  severely.  The  land  worked 
into  the  cuts  which  the  rocks  ha<l  made. 
V\  hen  we  had  a  sandy  stretch  of  beach, 
I  walked  in  the  salt  water,  despite  the  cold, 
knowing  I  could  get  tio  belter  anliseplic. 
In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  another  river, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  follow  up,  in  search  of 
a  ford.nble  place,  I  had  a  terrible  e\perientc 
here.  For  more  than  half  a  mile  I  had  to  walk 
over  ground  where  bush  fires  had  burned  to 
stubble  a  thick  growth  of  .some  kind  of  rushes. 
It  was  just  as  though  one  walked  for  the  same 
dist:ince  over  steel  spikes.  Once  or  twice  I 
gave  in,  and  sank  to  the  ground  half  fairtwi- 
but  lireatley  soon  had  me  on  my  feet  agait\-  .  ^^^ 
walked  bent  almosit  double,  with  a  lontL  ^5~f 
grasped  aly;;us\wviW^-iK.\v3ft  \v\  \«^ Vssn*.. 
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fell  u[)L)ii  us  before  we  could  find  a  crossing, 
and  we  camped  in  the  bush  once  more. 

Early  next  day  we  found  a  place  where  wc 
could  cross  easily,  and  we  started  back  for  the 
coast  again.  The  country  we  now  passed 
tlirouj-h  was  such  as  we  had  not  experienced 
tiiiherto.  It  was  of  an  undulating  character, 
covered  with  the  densest  jungle.  In  each 
hollow  flowed  a  tiny,  hidden  rill,  and  here  the 
fens  and  sword-grass  rose  to  a  height  of  12ft. 
or  13ft.,  and  were  interlaced  with  vines  of 
some  sort,  which,  as  we  afterwards  discovered, 
were  poisonous,  and  caused  small  festering 
sores  wherever  they  pricked  us.  The  sword- 
grass — stout  and  sharp  as  rapiers— cut  us  at 
every  step,  and  we  literally  fought  our  way 
onwards  with  hands  dri])[)ing  wilh  blood. 

Daylight  only  fillerecl  through  to  us,  and  we 
Were  drenched  with  moisture  from  the  rank 
growth  overhead.  The  con)p;iss  presently  be- 
came soaked  with  water,  and  we  took  ii  inlti 
our  heads  that  it  had  gone  wrong.  This  added 
a  new  horror  to  the  situation.  There  seemed 
no  chance  of  making  a  camp  in  smh  n  wilder- 
ness;  but,  fortunately,  jii'^l  before  dayliglil 
faded,  we  spied  a  large  moss  grown  rock,  with 
a  flat  surface — tlie  fir^t  clear  spot  we  had  seen 
that  day — and  on  this  we  managed  to  make  a 
fire. 

Next  day  (Friday)  we  started  in  a  very 
des|)ondent  mood,  but  after  a  weary  day's 
journey,  reached  the  coast  again  just  l)efoie 
nightfall. 

On  Saturday  we  sighted  several  .steamers, 
bound  to  the  westwartl,  but  ninch  loo  far  ulT  for 
us  to  signal  to  them.  Our  travelling  this  day 
was  dreadful,  (ireat  chains  of  rocks  constantly 
barred  our  way.  Now  and  then  vast  chasms 
split  these  rocks,  and  to  get  round  them  we  were 
forced  to  go  inland,  and  tear  our  way  througti 
the  thick  scrub.  So  dense  was  this,  and  so 
strong  its  thick  and  clo.sely  interlaced  boughs, 
that  at  times  we  were  actually  forced  to  crawl 
upon  our  stomachs  under  it  for  many  yards, 
whilst  at  other  times  we  actually  walked  -or 
stumbled— upon  it  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground. 
All  this  time  we  subsisted  on  broiled  horse-steaks. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  a  \ery  dreadful 
day  it  was  for  me.  Wc  had  repeatedly  to  take 
to  the  scrub  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  rocks,  and  my 
feet  suffered  horribly.  Hrearley  wore  ordinary 
laced  boots,  which,  although  much  damaged, 
protected  his  feet  remarkably  well.  For  many 
days,  however,  I  had  been  very  uneasy  about 
him.  He  used  to  turn  to  me  and  say,  "  Mow- 
do  I  look,  Jack?" 

Hut  I  dared  not  tell  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  portion  of  his  face  which  embraced 
the  eyes  and  nose  had  assumed  a  ghastly,  copper- 


green  hue,  and  his  general  aspect  was  cadaverous 
in  the  extreme. 

There  was  a  break  in  the  scrub  where  we 
camixid  that  night,  and  we  found  some  grass 
and  timber.  I  dared  not  allow  my  feet  to  come 
near  the  fire ;  once  the  heat  struck  them,  the 
pain  was  agonizing.  Brearley  told  me  afterwards 
that  I  was  delirious  that  night. 

Monday  morning  brought  a  new  cause  of 
uneasiness.  There  was  only  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  our  meat  left.  We  searched  the 
rocks  over  which  we  clambered  for  shell-fish, 
but  our  search  only  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
a  few  winkles.  I  have  never  seen  a  beach  so 
barren  of  all  marine  life. 

We  had  to  take  to  the  scrub  very  frequently 
this  morning,  and  every  step  cost  me  a  groan. 
Two  or  three  times  I  lay  down  and  refused  to 
go  any  farther,  but  Hrearley  always  dragged  me 
to  my  feet  again.  My  feet  had  now  swollen  to 
an  enormous  size  ;  they  had  lost  all  shape,  and 
were  <|uite  black  with  infkimmation.  I  had 
also  "  sympathetic  "  swellings  under  the  knees 
and  in  tlie  groin.  I  followed  Brearley,  bent 
double  as  I  moved,  and  with  my  agonized 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground-  I  was  aroused 
from  a  semi-comatose  state  by  Hrearley  cryin|{, 
or  rather  wailing,  "  Thank  God  ■!  oh,  thank  God, 
there  is  a  lighthouse,  l^ok  up,  Jack ;  look  ui^ 
old  chap  :     That  is  Gabo  !  " 

I  UK)ke(i  up,  and  many  miles  away,  in  the 
tlisiance,  I  beheld  an  indubitable  lighthouse. 

(iabo  Lighthouse  (for  such  it  proved  to  be)  is 
situated  on  an  island  seven  miles  from  the 
niainlaiid. 

"If  tliat  is  (;abo,"  said  Brearley,  "then 
Mallacoota  Inlet  lies  between  us  and  the  island. 
I  know  that  Dowell,  a  b.irk  merchant,  once  had 
a  place  on  the  Genoa  River — which  he  alter- 
wards  abandoned.  He  built  a  schooner  there, 
which  was  wrecked  in  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  on 
its  first  voyage.  If  we  come  to  Mallacoota  we 
shall  Nce  the  masts  sticking  up  out  of  the  water." 

Soon  after  we  left  the  rocks  behind  us,  and 
came  upon  a  broad  ojten  stretch  of  country, 
fairly  well  gras.sed,  but  flat,  and  without  any 
timlier  whatever.  A  wide  cattle  track  ran  along 
it,  and  made  the  best  travelling  we  had  enjoj-ed 
since  we  got  bushed.  I  should  think  we  had 
travelled  some  six  or  seven  miles,  making  not 
more  than  a  mile  an  hour,  however,  when— 
aljout  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — we  rounded 
a  blufi",  and  Mallacoota  Inlet  lay  before  us,  with 
the  masts  of  Dowell's  schooner  sticking  up  out 
of  the  water !  l-;ven  as  we  looked,  we  spied  on 
the  opjiosite  hillside  a  "slab"  hut,  with— oh, 
delight  of  delights !— smoke  issuing  from  the 
chimney.  ^ 

In  that  first  blessed  moment  of  rdief  &om 
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anxiety  of  assur.-ince  of  safety,  we  behaved  like 
mailmen.  Wo  wt-pt  :  we  laughed  ;  we  shook 
each  oiHlts  hands,  and  I  even  essayed  lo 
execute  a  pas  de  s<u/  upon  my  yiganiie  feet  ; 
but  I  soon  stopped  thai. 

In  the  absence  of  the  owner  of  the  hut,  we 
hetiHd  ourselves  to  a  meal  of  hot  tea,  datnper. 
and  liacon ;  but,  I  am  bound  to  s^y,  wc  did 
not  enjoy  it— in  fact,  it  made  us  both  violently 
sick.  Verj-  soon  the  owner  of  ihe  hut  appeare<l 
— a  man  named  Hevlin,  who,  it  seemed,  had 
for  years  reared  horsc-s  in  this  part  of  the 
country.     He  was   naturally   surjirised   to   see 
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grimed  with  the  smoke  of  many  fires.  My 
Jacket  hung  in  t.niter.s  whilst  the  rags  of  my 
trousers  were  bound  to  my  legs,  here  and  there, 
by  strips  of  handkerchief. 

Devlin  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  wild 
dogs  hadn't  eaten  us  ;  and  here  1  find  I  have  for- 
gotten to  mention  those  wretched  dingoes.  One 
nijilit,  on  the  beach,  we  sighted  n  pack  of  them 
some  hundred  yards  away.  After  that  we  heard 
them  howling  every  night,  but  the  cowardly 
brute.s  never  came  in  sight  again.  Next  day 
Oevlin  took  us  up  in  his  boat  to  Marramingo 
(twenty- five    miles    distant),    where    we    were 
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asked  if  we  were  not  survi\£irs  from  a 
wreck.  He  was  kind  enough  to  inform  us  tluit 
he  never  Urheld  such  objects  as  we  wer&in  the 
whole  courw  of  bis  life.  AVhen  lie  gave  me 
access  to  a  bit  uf  looking-glass,  I  believed  him. 
.My  cheeks  were  fallen  in,  my  eyes  were  like 
those  of    a    hunted    beast,   and   my  face   was 


received  by  William  and  David  .Alien  with  tlw 
greatest  kindne\s,  but  with  unbounded  astonish- 
ment.  Wk  made  our  nay  by  easy  stages  lo 
I'lden  Twofold  llay,  whence  Mrearley  sailed  for 
Melbourne,  whilst  I  returned  by  eonrh  to  Begn 
lo  lie  up  for  repairs,  extending  over  many 
weeks. 
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The  Motor-cab  School. 

Hv    I-RKDKRIC    LkLS. 

All  account  of  the  remarkable  school  in  Paris  where  the  motor-car  drivers  are  taught  how  to  ateer 
with  ::afety  through  the  "  dummy  "-thronged  streets.     Illustrated  with  photographs  specially  taken  by 

our  own  artist. 
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DOMK  distance  t'l  the  north  of  l'aii?>, 
in  that  most  iminvithi^  [>arl  of  th-.i 
subnrl)s  known  as  Auhcrvillicrs,  is  a 
school  wliich  luis  fvcry  title  to 
hf  callfd  jieculiar.  There  is  no 
school  in  the  world  so  peculiar,  in  fact,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  mVt-  tfap/>rrii/issa\;e  of 
the  great  Paris  cab  conipanv,  the  ("oinpaynic 
(lenerale  des  Voitnres,  is  the  only  •' acacleniy '" 
of  the  kind  in  the  world — the  only  school 
where  the  education  of  drivers  uf  motor-cars 
receives  as  much  care  and  attiiitinn  ;is  i-; 
bestowed  by,  say,  a  coach  on  an  nnderL;radii.itc, 
or  a  trainer  on  an  athlete  about  tn  niter  snnn' 
severe  physical  contest. 

liefore    describinji    the    essetUialU-    peculiar 
methods  used  at  Aubervillicrs  to  tc.icii  the  Pari-; 
"  cabby  "  how  to  dri\e  his  motor- 
car in  a  way  which   will    cause 
neither  loss  of  life  nor  injury  to 
limb,  let  me  give  some  parti-  ii- 
lars  as  to  how  the  school  came 
to  be  started  only  a  few  months 
ago.      l-'or  some   time   past -in 
fact,    ever    since    electric    cabs 
made    their    ajipearance    in 
London     streets—  M.    Maurict' 
Hi.xio,  who   is    the  President  ol 
the    Compagnie    (lenerale    des 
Voitures     a     Paris,     has     In-cn 
working    at    that    problem    the 
satisfactory    solution    of    wliitih 
will  mean  almost  the   total  di^- 
appearance    of  horses    from   the 
thoroughfares  of  our  great  cities. 
Having     recognised      that     the 
carriage    of    the    future    will    be 
one   who.se    niotive-ft)rce   is    not 
|)etroleimi,  but  eleclric'ity,  M.  Hi\io  comnumced 
a    profountl    stu<ly    of    the    many     (luestit)ns 
which      must      be     taken      into     consideration 
before   a   satisfactory    solution    of   the    problem 
of  electric   motor-cars  <-an   be  found.     .\  little 
more  than  a  ye.ir  ago  ]  rememl)er  callinii  ii[»om 
M.  Hixio.  and  hnding  him  hard  at  work  tin  the 
study   of  re[H)rts   drawn    up    by  t!ie   <'ompan)"s 
engineers  on  the  subject  of  the  respccti\e  merits 


(ii  various  motors  and  accumulators  (some 
hailed  from  Perlin  and  Ixindon,  others  from 
New  \'ork),  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  to 
the  most  exacting  tests.  'I'he  results  of  those 
studies  I  saw  the  other  day  upon  calling  at 
one  o\  the  companrs  depots.  112,  Kue  Cardinet, 
where  1  was  met  by  M.  Ph.  (lourdon,  the 
amiable  I  )irecteLir  de  la  Manutention,  under 
whose  guidanct.'  my  visit  was  paid  to  the 
.Aubervilliers  schiml. 

There,  side  by  side  with  apparently  innumer- 
able ordinarv  four-wheelers,  could  Ih;  seen  some 
ten    or   rificiii    handsome-looking,    yellow    and 
lilack  electric  cali'^.  which  .M.  tiourdon  explained 
were  identical,  a^-  lar  as  tile  accumulators  were 
1  (iiicerned.  with   the    London   motor-car.     The 
I.ondiiii  aecuuud.itnr was  so  far,  notwithstanding 
its  enormous  weight  of  1,7631b., 
ilu  best  on  the  market.     As  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  cab,  the 
iiri\er  of  the  new  vehicle,  which 
will   so  soon   be  in  general  use 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  is  seated 
in  front,  the  s(]uare    box  which 
forms  his  seat  inclosing  a  piece 
of  mechanism  which  communi- 
cates the  current  of  the  battery 
to  the  motor.     This  mechanism 
is   most  ingenious.     It  consists 
of  a  cylinder  composed  of  raised 
jioints   of  metal,  which    receive 
the  current  from  the  accumulator, 
and   it   terminates  outside  by  a 
le\er,   placed   to  the  left  of  the 
driver,    by  means   of   which    he 
can  move  or  stop  his  motor-car. 
I'or  instance,  when  the  lever  is 
\ertical    the    c.ir    is     motionless. 
To  put   il  into   motion,  the   lever  is   made  to 
describe  a  forward  circular  movement.      Placed 
at  a  certain  angle,  the  motor-car  will  go  slowly; 
at  another  angle,  the  speed  will  be  increased; 
while   at  yel    anotlier  angle  its    motion  will  be 
\ery  rapid.     l!y  giving   the   lever  a    backward 

n)o\enient,    three    results   can    he    obtained 

namel)-,  moderate  use   of  the  brake,  full  use  of 
the  brake,  and  backward  niotioii  of  the  carriafie. 
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In  addition  to  these  powerful  brakes,  the  driver 
hfls  two  others  at  his  disposal  which  lie  can 
work  with  his  fetft.  He  guides  his  vehicle  by 
means  of  a  -imal!  wheel  [dared  at  his  right-hand 
side.  Finally,  to  compkitc  a  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  P'rcnch  motor^^r  upon  which 
M.  Bixio  has  been  working  for  so  lony,  the 
motor  is  placed  under  the  se.Hs  for  the 
passengers. 

To  ihe  left  of  the  courtyard  at  11;,  Kue 
OrJinet.  and  immediately  upon  entering  it,  is  a 
shefl  used  as  a  temporary  charging-station  for 
the  accuniubtors,  a  nuniljcr  of  which  were  being 
charged  at  the  lime  of  my  arrival.  After  ihe 
nrcumulators  had  been  charged  (and  the  opera- 
tion takes  from  six  to  seven  hours  for  each  one) 
they  were  whteled  alon^  a  pair  (^f  rails  and 
raised  by  hydrauli":  pressure  nnder  the  bodies  of 
a  number  of  c-abs  which  were  wailing  to  be  given 
their  daily  supply  of  electricity— a  supply  which, 


Aubcrvilliers  scHodI,  so  that  when  they  came  to 
drive  the  new  motor-cars  in  Paris  the  company 
would  be  able  to  form  a  correot  opinion  of  the 
chnnces  of  success  of  the  new  vehicle.  For 
instanc<;,  Ihey  had  purposely  chosen  men  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  application 
of  electricity,  so  as  to  l»e  cctt;ii]i  thai  the 
electric  cab  could  be  driven  by  the  least  intelli- 
gent among  a  body  of  men  not  distinguished  at 
their  best  for  intelligence.  And  it  was  also 
necessary  to  obtain  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of 
accidents  which  would  happen  in  a  given  lime 
with  the  motor-car,  rnmpared  with  the  number 
which  hap|)en  with  the  ordinary  vehicle,  alsothe 
average  distance  which  ilieir  hundred  electric 
rabs  would  run  without  recharging  :  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  running  the  cabs,  etc.  M,  f  iourdon 
luid  just  told  me  thai  the  company  ]>aid  three- 
jK-nce  iK*r  wall  for  electricity  al  the  present  lime, 
hut  that  il^y  intended  to  manufacture  power 
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by  the  way,  enables  them  to  travel  a  distance  of 
sixty  kilometres  on  the  level. 

The  trials  which  M.  Ilixiu  has  made  wilh  these 
electric  motor  cars  have  been  so  successful  that 
he  lias  consi<Vred  himself  justified  in  deciding 
lo  put  one  hundred  of  them  at  the  disjiosal  of 
the  Parisians.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
Auhervilliers  school  for  training  drivers  of  the 
new  carriage,  in  which  the  |)eople  of  Paris  have 
already  commenced  to  take  a  keen  interest. 
judging  from  the  numbers  who  slop  to  gaze  al 
ihcra  whenever  they  jiass  along  the  streets. 

As  we  glided  on  our  way  to  Aubervilliers  (of 
course  c»n  a  ntolor-car),  which  is  about  four  and 
a  quarter  miles  from  the  Rue  Cardinet,  M. 
(lourdon  ga^'C  me  a  risum^  of  the  aims  of  hi^ 
i-onipnny.  They  had  selected  from  the 
thousands  of  cabmen  who  hire  vehicles  from 
them  a  fairly  representative  number  of  all 
classes  to  drive  the  first  hundred  electric  cabs: 
old  and  young  men,  cabmen  of  every  degree  of 
intelligence  had  been  chosen  as  pupils  for  the 


(hein.iflvcs  at  one  -  third  the  cost,  when  we 
passed  under  the  railway  bridge  over  whieh  the 
Norlhern  Railway  line  passes,  turned  into  the  Rue 
du  Pilier.and  reached  the  school  of  which  I  had 
heard  .so  niu<-h. 

Stretching  out  before  us  was  a  piece  of  ground 
some  50,000  square  yards  in  area,  and  inclosed 
by  a  high  wall.  In  the  distance  rose  skyward-s  a 
chimney,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  from  its  clean- 
ness had  not  yet  poured  forth  smoke  :  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  was  a  building 
in  course  of  construction,  which  M.  (>ourdon 
pxplained  was  the  place  where  the  company  were 
fitting  up  two  engines  of  tso  horsepower  each. 
and  two  dynamos  for  the  generation  of  the 
electricity  fi>r  the  thousand  electric  cabs  which 
they  cxiH'cicd  to  have  running  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  ihe  1900  Exhibition.  The  building  uii 
the  left,  he  said,  was  to  Ik*  us^.-d  as  a  hospital 
for  xick  and  dis;ibled  horses,  when  their  existi*^'*^^ 
hospital  was  removed  from  Charonne  on  oci'o*^^^- 
of  ihc  complaints  whicK  Ivwi  >-•*:«>.  -wo&iS^- 
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inhaUittinu  of  ih.it  suburlian  part  of  l^ris.  which 
«'as  tiuickly  becoming  a  residential  tjuariL't, 
Side  by  side,  therefore,  would  be  seen  the 
horse  and  the  motor-car.  the  one  fast 
(iisnpliearing  before  the  other.  "  And  when 
the  horse  has  tiecome  n  thing  of  the  past," 
said  M.ljourdon. 
"  nothing  will  be 
simpler  ihnn  to 
convert  our  hos- 
pital into  shelters 
tor  more  motor- 
cars like  the  one 
you  .see  to  your 
ri^-hl.  Il  has  been 
so  buili  ih:it  the 
sides  can  be 
taken  down  in 
the  course  of  :i 
very  few  d.iys. 
In  the  centre  oi 
the  desolate  land 
st-ape  before  us 
was  waste  ground 
ready  for  tht-  e\- 
tension  of  the 
works  at  present 
in  course  of  con- 
struction, when- 
ever that  might 
be  necessary. 
r\nd  skirling  Uie 


wall  to  our  rig! 
for  some  dist 
was  the  famoi! 
track,  700  yai 
in  exlt-m.  uj^k 
which  M.  Cioi 
don's  pupils  ai 
made  proficiei 
in  the  art  of  di 
ng  their  mo» 
cars,  'iliosc 
numbering  fil 
teen,  difTer  frui 
the  dec  trit 
in  this  i^irticul: 
only — that  tin 
arc  ni  e  r  c  r 
covered  with  a 
slight  awninu* 
The  a  (I  van  I 
of  this  will  be 
once  apiximit] 
each  car  ca:i 
used  by  sci 
of  the  fifty 
sixty  pupils  m 
once  — ■  one   ol 

them  Itcing  the  actual  driver,  the  others  in  t) 

body  of  the  vehicle  learning  how  to  drive 

following  the  instructions  given. 

Proceeding  lo  our  right  along  the  track  in 

tpiesiion,  we  come  to  the  top  of  a  steep  incline 
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Magdebourg  "  —  so    cailled 
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Imciusc  its  }<rjdient  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
street  of  that  n^me  whirh  leads  from  the  QiMi 
lK;biUy  to  the  Avenue  du  Trocadero.  and  which 
is  a  favouiitc  place  for  ihc  testing  of  the  jjowlts 
of  motorcars.    'Ilie  imitation  street  was  peopled 
by    iMi    mniiy    Parisian    types — or   rather,    such 
cxcellejit  sheu'.-iron  representations  of  them — 
that  I  might  have  been  inclined  to  remark  upon 
the    numl>er    of 
vrRilors  ihe  com- 
[wny's  works  had 
that  day,  had  it 
not  been  for  their 
silence   and    im- 
mobility.      Here 
was  the  fijiure  of 
a    correftly- 
dressed      gentle- 
man   weariiiL;    a 
111!    hat  ;    iherL- 
siood  an  old  t;en 
tleinan  in  whrse 
buttonhole,  if  he 
had  had  a  button- 
hole, one  niiyht 
have  evi)e<ted  m 
see  the  red  ribbon 
cif  die   lA-gion  uf 
Honour;   whik 
placed    at    iniei-       iX'- 
vals    along     the 


"  Rue  de  Magde- 
bour^*"  and  the 
continuation  of 
the  track  were 
the  nurse  carrj- 
ing  her  charge, 
two  lovers  arm 
in-arm,  a  news- 
boy, a  nurse 
wheehnj;  a  bas- 
sinet so  char- 
acteristic a  figure 
in  Paris  streets  : 
a  cyclist  astride 
his  machine,  and 
a  pastrycook's 
boy — not  to  men- 
tion others  whom 
He  nieet  in  Pcsh 
.ind  blood  every 
time  we  pass 
niong  the  streets 
of  the  City  of 
Light.  The  use 
of  these  figures 
was  at  once  evi- 
rlent  when  M. 
(iourdon  gave 
orders  to  his  men  to  drive  their  motor-cars  on 
to  Ihe  track.  When  I  explain  that  .M.  Cour- 
iJon's  afternoon  pupils  are  almost  as  skilful  as 
the  driver  who  had  hrouj^hl  us  with  speed 
and  in  safety  from  die  heart  of  I'aris,  it 
will  be  understood  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  diOiculty  in  |>assing  in  and  out  amon^ 
the  dummy  figures  of  men,  women,  and  dogs 
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scfltlered  here  and  there,  nithoiit  even  so  much 
as  grazing  them.  Hut  all  thost-  in  trnining.it  ihf 
Atilx-n-illiiTs  wliool  arc  not  so  skilful.  There 
are  mornini;  ns  well  ;is  aftcniooii  pupils,  and  the 
omifH  OKher  who  is  learning  how  to  driw  a 
moior-wr  would  Appear  to  f>e  ns  much  given  to 
his  old  tricks  as  when  he  adorned  the  hox  of  a 
'*  growler."  Upon  another  occasion  when  I 
visited  the  Auhervilliers  school  I  was  able  to 
form  a  good  idea  of  what  the  motor-car  driver 
is  in  the  early  sUi^ies  of  his  art.  1  saw  many 
"|X'0[>le"  killed  and  maimetl. 

One  of  the  drivers,  afltr  coining  tip  iIk* 
low  end  of  the  *'  Kue  do  Magdehourg"  without 
rausing  any  damage  other  than  crushing  n 
eardlward  brick  which  hapi)ened  to  lie  in  his 
way.  drove  at  a   fair  rate  of  speed  into  the 
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uiiofleuding  cyclist,  and  would  liave  LTulnlly 
knocked  him  down  had  u  not  been  for  the 
powerful  brake  with  wliieh  his  motor-<:ar  ivas 
su]jp]ie(l.  (iuiding  a  heavy  motor-car  on  so 
narrow  a  track  and  aniung  bO  iMany  "people" 
is  no  ea^y  matter ;  and  if  it  is  so  difficult  to 
manipulaii^  going  up  an  incline,  wh.it  must  it  be 
going  down  hill,  when  the  driver  has  the  whole 
weight  of  his  niotor-cai  behind  him?  Another 
driver,  who  w.is  going  down  the  '*  Rue  dc 
M.igdel)onrg  "  at  full  speed,  as  nearly  as  possible 
killed  the  wet  nurse.  Tossibly  it  was  only  a 
fear  of  ihe  consequences  of  the  law  which 
made  htm  pull  up  in  the  nicl:  of  time.  Quite 
as  common  nn  accident  as  either  uf  these 
is  a  collision  between  two  motors,  for  in  the 
excitcmf-m  caused    by  threading  the    niaifc  of 


sheet  iron   people    of  all    ranks  and    kinds, 
driver  is  very  apt  lo  forget  the  rules  of  the  r 
(i  h  Fran(ais(.     However,  these  are  things 
of  which  a  dri\cr  soon  grows,  and  I  ronUI  qui 
believe  M.  Gourdon  when  he  told  me  that,  in 
fortnicht's  time,  these  same  itnfiem  rtvAers  w 
had  very  nearly  caused  so  many  ealastroph 
would   be  able  to  manage  their  cars   as 
certainly  had   ne\cr  managed   horse  and  ca 
That  is  to  say.  they  would  he  able  to  direct  i 
new  vehicle  with  unerring  accuracy  in  and   oQi 
among  the  carriages  and  omnibuses  in  the  m 
crowded  streets  of  Paris,  without  danger  eil 
to  harmless  loot-passengers    or   to  ihemsclve 
There   is  no   horse  to   run  away  jusi   at  t 
wrong  moment :   thej-  have  complete   control 
by    means     of    powerful     brakes    and     olhe 
easily  -  worked    pieces 
mechanism,      over      t 
motor-cars,    and    if    nn 
thing    goes    wrong     t 
atone  are  to  hbme.     Onl 
1  could  not  help  wond 
ing  *vhciher  the  faniilLiril 
uf  l»iittling  over  dummi 
.lid  not  tend  toiiiflute  cu 
if-mpt  for  real  human  hi 
The  nian«euvres  whi 
have  been  indiciited  alH>v 
are  not  the  only  ones  whi 
M.  (iourdon  teaches  hi 
men  lo  execute  with  ca 
and    rapidity.      Before 
driver  is  judged  capable 
joining  in  the  little  cxcor 
Mons  in    Paris   which  h 
himself   takes    his    pupi 
several  limes  a  week,  Ih 
pupil    must    have    show 
Iiimsetf  able    to   draw  u 
on  the  nmk,  or  dinrngagi 
hinl^cIf  from   a   long   file, 
of  mutoi.H  without  *o  much  as  touching  t 
wheels    of    his    next  -  d(mr     neighlraur's     car, 
Nor  do"s  hi.s  education   end  here,     Su  as 
make  the  instruction  of  their  motor-car  driv 
as  c<»mplete as  jiossible,  the Com{)agnic  (»t!n^a 
have  gone  to  the  ex|iense  and  trouble  not  on 
of  supplying  the  .AuliervilUei-s  track  wiih  wei 
known  gradients  such  as  may  be  found  in  I'arif 
streets,    but  of  lajing  down    ibfTerenl  kinds  oi 
road  mateiial,  such  as  is  used  in  the  capit 
Pupil-drivers  may,  ihfrefurc.  iK-come  thorough 
familiari/cd  with  asphalt,  wood,  and  /'ifuute  jat 
menis  or  ordinary  macadami/ed  road.      Inde«: 
so  anxi<ais  has  the  company  lieeii  to  make  the 
men  equal  to  ever)-  emergency  ihai  one  p-irt  o( 
the  track  has  purjKisely  been  k-fl  in  its  vir^fi 
state  of  nits  .ind  stones. 
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[-eaving  the  silent  figures  to  stiptmrt  them- 
selves as  best  they  eould  on  ihe  steep  "  Rue  de 
Majidebourg."  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  new 
iKiildings,  Passing  into  the  vast  chai^ing-house. 
where  there  wil)  he  accommoclaiion  for  many 
huiiilreds  of  aecuinulaiors,  one  could  not  hel[> 
heing  iiiijjrcs^ied  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
preparations  which  were  being  made.  It  wns 
evident  th.it  many  tens  of  thousands  of  |>ound^ 
sterling  were  being  spent  in  order  to  put  the 
first  trial  batch  of  one  hundred  electric  motor 
curs  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 

rniuinicrable  wires  leading  from  the  adjoining 
dynamo  and  engine-room  passed  along  the 
ceiiing  of  the  buikliiig  to  tiie  /mi/es  de  f/iar^es 
fi\ed  against  the  walls,  as  In  the  shed  in  the  Kue 


whicli  ilie  company  is  staking  so  much  cannot 
be  better  expressed  tlian  in  tlic  words  of  M. 
Courdon  :— 

"  I'"ive  years  ago,"  he  said  to  me.  as  we 
walked  into  the  shed,  where  by  this  time  the 
moiur-ears  had  collected  for  a  rest,  "it  would 
not  have  lieen  lliought  possible  to  use  electricity 
for  the  traction  of  carriages.  To-day  it  ha.s 
been  provc<i  that  electricity  is  the  only  source 
of  energy  wliich  can  satisfy  the  exigemies  of 
art»an  traffic.  And  before  ten  years  have  passi'd 
by  all  public  vehicles  in  large  (owns  and  cities 
will  he  electric  motor -<'ars." 

A  few  minules  later  wc  in.specled  the  men  and 
their  cars  drawn  up  in  line  under  the  large 
shcher,  which  has  sufficient  room  for  a  thousand 
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;anlinet.      The  rails  upon  which  the  accumula- 
tors would  be  brouj^ht  up  to  the/^w/z-j  dt  r/utixes 
on  small  cars  were  already  bid  down  ;  and  the 
s-inie  had  been  done  for  a  similar  charj^ing-rooni 
overhead.      Continuing  our  inspection  we    left 
the  building.    On  all  sides  was  ceaseles.s  activity 
-workmen    adjusting    a    delicately    balanced, 
turntable,  or  fitting  up  a  powerful  Iiydraulic  lift, 
man  and  Ixjy  alike  working  in  generating- room 
and  charging-siaiiori  with    a  grim    camestne-ss 
which    made    it    clear    to    the    onlooker    that 
^^  the    work    had    (o   be   done    by  a   fixed    time, 
^K  lo    be    ready    for    the    approaching   great  ex- 
^H  jK-Tinicnt.      That  so    much   was    being    done 
^■showed  that  the  company  expected  the  experi 
^Hnient  would  be  a  success.     And  the  belief  upon 


motors.  (Sec  illustration  on  i>age  691.)  Some 
of  Ihe  men  were  wearing  their  new  uniloim, 
corisisiijig  uf  Russian  cap  with  peak  of  vvhite 
waterjjroof  cloth,  small  black  sluff-jarkct  upon 
the  collar  of  which  is  embroidered  the  company's 
shield,  black  trousers  nnd  small  legging-s.  Few 
would  have  recognised  them  as  men  who,  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  had  belonged  to  iIk- great  Itand 
of  slovenly-dressed  Paris  cocheri,  famous  for  llieir 
bad  language,  the  slow  |iace  at  which  tliey  drive, 
and  their  not  loo  great  com uiisera lion  for  their 
horses.  Still  fewer  would  have  thought  these 
men  had  lieen  the  rardess  drivers  of  a  few 
months  ago,  as  one  by  one  they  deftly  inanicuvred 
their  cars  from  under  the  shed  on  to  the  tiack, 
and  SMi'epI  away  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 
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Short  Stones. 

I.— My   Last    Tiger  Hunt. 


B\  T.  H.  W.  Knolles. 


Major-Genera]  Waddingxon  writes : 


I  have  ihe  pleasure  to  send  you  the  story  of  the  seizure,  by 
a  tigress,  of  my  brother-in-law,  Mr,  T.  H.  w.  Knolles." 


N  ihe  jungle,  near  the  works  of  which 

I  hnd  cKirgc.  rherc  w.is  a  happy 
fiiniily  consiisiing  of  a  ligcr.  li^rtss, 
and  two  ivcll-^;rowi»  cuUi-.  These 
animals  took  up  ihtir  abode  in  the 
bed  ol  a  large,  dry  rivt-r.  ui-II  wooded  with 
jasmine,  which  is  a  favourite  resort  on  aciTOunt 
of  its  cool  shade. 

Their  haunt  hei^^  only  a  mite  and  a  half 
from  my  house,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  being 
steep,  I  often  went  down  lo  look  after  them, 
and  was  frc(|Uenily  re- 
warded by  seeing  the 
family  playing  nn  the 
sand.  The  tiger  himself 
did  nol  always  seem  to 
relish  the  playful  trick.s 
of  the  younysiers,  but 
lay  at  a  short  distanee 
from  ihe  mother  with 
her  cubs,  enjoying  his 
f^iesta,  which  was  some- 
times very  much  dis- 
turbed by  their  playful 
gambols. 

Sometimes  it  would 
happen  that  they  were 
nil  <]iiietly  resting,  when, 
on  a  Midden,  up  the 
young  ones  would  starr 
and  spring  on  their 
mother,  antj  then  make 
a  dash  at  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  did  not  seem 
to  approve  of  these 
familiarities,  and  who 
often,  with  a  pal  from 
his  huge  paw,  would 
st^nd  them  sprawling  to 

some  distance.  They  would  then  sneak  Hack 
to  their  mother,  be  i[uiet  for  a  little,  and  then 
the  fun  would  begin  again. 

On  one  occasion,  while  thus  engagi-fl  in 
watching  this  interesting  family,  I  accidentally 
brokc'a  dry  bit  of  wood.  It  was  magnificent  to 
see  how  suddenly  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
changed.  Although  they  could  not  sec  me,  and 
I  was  comparatively  safe,  it  was  rather  anxious 
work  for  a  few  minutes.  Theoldiigcr  suddenly 
jumped  up,  and  looked  steadily  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  As  I  was 
only  a  few  yards  off,  and  within  reach  of  him. 
if  he  came  on,  I  soircely  dared  to  draw  my 
breath.     After  o  few  moments,  which  seemed  to 


me  \'ery  loi^,  as  he  could  nol  sec  anything 
staned  off  under  cover  of  the  jasmine  trees,  At 
was  lost  to  view. 

A  finer  picture  I  could  not  imagine  ;  and 
veiy  much  regretted  my  inability  to  sketch 
photograph   it,    as    no  words  could  convey 
adc»|uate  descri|)ttun  of  ihc  l>cauty  of  the  .tccnl 
which  so  few  have  ever  had  the  opjxTrtunity 
witnessing. 

It  was  the  lady  of  this  party  whose  Acquatt 
ance   I    m;ule,  at  a   Inter  period,  and  at   ill 
comfortably       closJ 
quarters.     I  bad  hoj 
when     the     ciiljs    wci 
older,    and    lM.-fore    ll 
family  had  disiHrraed, 
have  bafix<-'d  the   whol 
lot.     1  am  afmid  I  wa 
lH:ginning  to  gel   mihei 
careless   and    self-conf 
ilent,    having     b^^n 
lucky  hitherto. 

As  the  cubs  grw  ui 
the  tigress  became  vei 
destructive,  and  freciuentj 
romplainls    Were    mm 
i)f    rattle    having    bet 
rnrried  off,  in  some  cascsl 
Ironi    within    the   incl 
sures    in    the    villages  t\ 
.ind  although  I  was  or 
the   lookout    for   her  1 1 
could  not  find  her  wl 
nl^jouts.    as    the    famiV 
never  reap|>eared  in  theii 
old  haunt  in  the  bed  nfj 
the  river. 

.\t  last,  one  day  ilic 
tigress  became  more  tl 
usually  bold,  making  her  ap|x-arancc  on  sitr 
worfcs  where  there  were  a  considerable  imnih 
of  people  employed,  and  carrying  off  a  very  fineJ 
hulltirk  whirh  was  working  in  the  mill-    Althoughj 
there  wa.s  a  targe  fire  dose  at  liand,  she  did 
seem  to  be  the  least  afraid,  but  dashed  in  antSj 
took  the  bullock  out  of  the  yoke,  gixtng  ii 
man  who  was  driving  it  a  tremendous  fright 
The  bullock  was  a  valuable  one  i  an<i  this 
dent  having  caused  a  jianic  on   the  works,  sotat 
steps  had  to  be  taken  to  restore  confidence. 

.'Mthough  not  at  all  sufficiently  cquip[H:d  foe 
undertaking  a  task  of  this  kind,  and  also  huiu-i 
ing  from  the  embrace  of  a  bear,  with  dUlootoii 
of  ihe  shoulder,  which  prevented  my  having  ibc 
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full  use  of  my  right  liand.  I  determined  to  see 

what  could  be  done. 

Getting  some  twenty  volunteers,  armed  with 
indescrihahlu  weapons  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  native  villa^^es, 
we  proceeded  lo 
hum  up  the  trail. 
In  a  short  tirtie  we 
came  u|ion  the  spot 
where  the  brute  had 
evidently  stopped 
to  feed.  Going  ver>- 
carefullyand  quit^ily, 
we  traced  the  ti;?rcsb 
down  into  a  thick 
clump  of  bushes, 
and  then  going  up 
the  river  sonic  hllie 
distance,  we  fol- 
lowed the  trail  duvvn 
until  we  came  to 
the  same  clump 
again,  but  without 
success.  We  now 
fell  pretty  positive 
that  the  animal  was 
taking  rest  in  a 
certain  spot,  i'ost- 
ing  the  men  to  com- 
mand the  position, 
I  look  my  stand 
beside  a  ttee,  from 
whence  1  could 
have  a  good  view. 

The  beat  began. 
As  (he  sounds  cante 
nearer  my  anxiety 
increased,  not  feci 
ing  up  to  the  work 
I  lud  taken  in  hand  : 
hut    there    was    no 

going  back  nonr,  so  I  nerved  myself  for  the 
encounter  ns  best  I  could.  On  came  the  beaters, 
and  on  came  the  ti>;ress  slowly.  She  app^ired 
as  if  not  at  all  inclined  to  go  in  the  direction  to 
which  she  was  heing  driven  ;  and  I  feared  very 
much  lest  .she  should  charge  l»ack  among  the 
beaters  and  do  some  mischief. 

Presently,  coming  into  a  rather  more  open 
piece  of  ground,  I  stepped  forward  to  get  a 
more  complete  view  of  her.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  me  she  turned,  and  made  a  dash  up  the 
sloping  bank  of  the  stream.  Fearing  to  lose 
her,  I  lired  at  once  one  of  my  large  conical 
bullets.  Unfortunately,  the  bullet  was  turned 
by  an  intervening  branch,  and  struck  her  not  in 
a  very  vital  spot.  With  a  roar  sh,  turned  back, 
and  as  she  retreated  along  the  stream  in  the 
direction  from  which  she  originally  came,  I  gave 

vu.ii.-7e. 
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her  .1  .second  bullet,  and  then  started  to  follow 

her  up. 

This  was  tliti  most  foolish  thing  I  c'cruld  have 
done ;  but,  being  excited,  caution  seemed  to  be 

thrown  to  the  winds. 
In  this  spot  the 
grass  was  3ft.  high 
at  least,  and  the 
danger  of  following 
a  wounded  tigress 
through  this  requires 
no  argument  or  ex- 
planation. 

Guided  by  pools 
of  blood,  ho\\-ever, 
we  followed  on 
along  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  until  at  last, 
seeing  ourselves 
hemmed  in  with 
rock  and  high  grass, 
we  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  go  far- 
ther. The  place 
being  full  of  trees, 
I  sent  a  man  up 
one  of  them  to  see 
if  he  could  locate 
the  tigress,  and  in 
a  moment  or  two 
his  reply  came, 
"  Here  she  lies, 
close  by.'  Indeed, 
the  answer  in  Hin- 
dustanee  conveyed 
the  meaning  that 
you  could  ahnusi 
touch  the  brute.  In 
answer  to  my  ques- 
tion whether  she 
was  dead,  the  look- 
out replied.  "Quite  dead." 

i  should  have  done  better  if  I  had  taken 
heed  to  an  old  proverb  in  India,  which  says 
that  "a  tiger  is  never  dead"  {i.e.,  takes  much 
killing) ;  but  I  was  thrown  off  my  guard  on 
hearing  that  she  was  (juite  dead  ;  and  so,  taking 
a  rifle  in  my  rigfil  hand,  I  walked  In  the 
direction  pointed  out,  when,  instead  of  a  dead, 
animal,  I  suddenly  came  literally  face  to  lace  with 
a  very  angry  and  wounded  tigress,  sufHriuntly 
alive  to  do  much  mischief,  as  the  sequel  will 
show.  She  was  crouching  between  two  rocks 
or  boulders,  with  her  head  in  my  direction  ; 
and  when  I  approached  her  I  could  see  from 
the  aiigry  switching  of  lier  tail  that  she  me:int 
mischief,  badly  wounded  though  she  was- 

Catching  up  my  riHe  quickly,  before    ^***'^^^^ 
time  to  charge,  I  aimed  for  the  white  x?^-'*"^^^ 


her  jaw.  hoping  to  reach  the  heart ;  but  being  so 
close,  that  is,  about  ten  yards  distant,  the  rifle 
threw  ialh<:r  too  hi;^h,  and  entering  ibt  sliouldtr- 
bladc,  traversed  I.er  body,  mid  came  out  far 
bark. 

In  a  flash  she  n'as  out  straight  at  mc,  and 
I  gave  her  the  second  bnrrcl,  at  about  a  yard 
distnnre,  iiyht  in  the  mouth,  my  hope  being  to 
send  the  ball  up  into  her  lirain  ;  but  In  this  I 
was  not  successful.  The  bullet  unfortunately 
struck  one  of  her  lar^e  tuirhcs,  smtished  this, 
al  lered  iis  oivn 
course,  and  came 
out  under  her  eye. 

After  recovering 
herself,  she  cliarged 
again  ;  ond,  not 
having  time  to  re- 
load, I  could  only 
defend  myself  with 
the  empty  rifle.  As 
she  reared  up  on 
end  to  seiice  me,  I 
ramnjcd  the  rifle 
down  her  throat, 
losing  my  ring  in 
the  cflbrt,  and  get- 
ting my  fingers 
badly  cut  in  thai 
awful  recking 
caviiy.  After  throw- 
ing the  rifle  from 
her  throat,  on  came 
the  infuriated 
tigress  again,  I 
being  now  quite 
unarmed.  I  could 
only  raise  my  arm 
in  defence  of  my 
be:id.  She  seized  it 
at  once,  and  over 
1  went  like  a 
nincpin. 

My  people,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed, 
ran  away,  except 
two  of  my  own 
ser\ants,who  waited 
to  see  if  any  assistance  could  be  rendered. 
In  the  meantime  the  beast  dragged  mc  by 
the  arm  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  and 
stood  over  me,  ihe  blood  from  her  wounded 
mouth  dropping  on  my  scared  face.  This  she 
proceeded  to  lick,  and  when  she  passed  her 
tongue  over  my  face  it  was  painful  in  the 
cxlrem?,  for  the  tongue,  being  so  rough,  it 
|>ositivety  skiimcd  nic. 

The  tigress  now  turned  me  over  on  to  my  face, 
and  seizing  mc  (mu.h  as  a  cal  does  a  mouse) 


'JI^   !ill>L    HLASfiU    III'     Il>   %mUK    ME.    I    >litMUF.l<    n 
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by  the  small  of  the  lack,  shook  me  violently^, 
evidently   with    the   intention   of  breaking 
spine.     Tlie  wounds  she  liad  received  alread] 
however,  were   very   severe,   :md    her  strengll 
failing  her  (although  I  got  a  frightful  biting  an< 
shaking),   I    hapjHly   escaped   a   violent   deatl 
Also,  one  large  tush  having  been  shot  away,  raj 
sjjinc  was  saved,  though  the  sinews  were  duiggc 
out.     'J"he  broken  tush  tore  the  muscles  of  ml 
back,  while  the  lower  jjw  penetrated  both  sidf 
of  Ihe   hip-joinL     Still,  she   bad    not    strer 

enoui^h  to  kilt  luc. 
NN'liile    lying    oi 
ihe    ground    1    hat 
full    {Kisscssion    of 
my    faculties. 
knew  that  my 
rlmnce  was  to  feij 
death.      I    scarcdi 
dared    lo    brcat 
This    secured 
s;iftty,     for      I     at 
icrtaiij  that,   had 
made    the     least 
"Struggle,    a   hlowl 
from    ihe    anifitaVsj 
paw  would   soon 
have  settled  the 
matter. 

One  of  my  men, 
getting  very  excited, 
came  to   the  edge 
of  the  stream  and, 
taking  up  a    large  i 
stone,    flung    it    at 
hcr.giving  utterance 
at    the  s.nme   time 
lu    sLune    of    his 
choice     vernacular, 
as  only  a  native  can^_ 
do    when    excitcd.^| 
'ihe animal  now  lei^^ 
me  go  and  made  a 
da>!h  at   this  man, 

who    quick     as 

tlioughi  was   up  4^H 

After  a   while. 
had    left,    I    got    u[\, 
a    few    yards    in 
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with    what    strength    I 
and    having    proceeded 
direction    opposite   to   which    the   tigress 
one  of  my  men  met  me.  with  every  manifes 
tion  of  delight.     The  others  soon  flocked  i 
and   tiiey  took  me  up  and  carried  me  a<vay 
short  distance.      I  felt  it  was  all  over  with   m 
and  that  the  terrible  injuries  1  had    rcceiv 
wou'd  prove  fatal.     A  buz/.ing  was  going  on  in 
my  cars,  and  my  sight  was  beginning  to  faiL 
1  turned  round  to  my  faithful  shikaree,  who 


"THR  KATIVE:>,   MAKIXU   A   HAMtluCK   C>r    > 

sitting  at  my  head,  and  whose  life  I  hnd  saved 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  s;iid  to  him  : — 

"Am  I  to  die,  and  that  Wasl  to  li\<;?" 

" No,  sir,'  was  the  reply.     " I^oad  ihc  gun 
again." 

I  was  placed  with  my  back  ayainsl  a  tree,  and, 
scarcely  able  to  see  what  1  was  doing,  I  loaded 
tlie  gun  and  gave  it  to  him.  I  heard  two  shots 
in  rapid  sucxx-ssion,  and  then  I  fainted  away. 
When  I  returned  to  consciousness  ihe  lljjreis 
was  lying  alongside  me.  'Iliis  tinu-  she  was 
really  dead,  and  my  own  time 
did  not  appear  far  olT. 

The  little  tree  beside  me  wa-^ 
then  cut  down  lor  a  pole,  and  the 
natives,  making  a  hammock  of 
Their  waisl-duths,  slung  mc  in  It, 
and  carried  me  away.  My  house 
waft  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  evening  when  we  got 
there  ;  1  then  took  some  nuurihh- 
ment.  But  the  nearet^l  doctor 
lived  fifty  nules  away,  and  ihc 
question  was  could  I  hold  out 
until  that  distance  had  been 
traversed  ?  All  this  lime  my 
wounds  were  bleeding  (reely  ;  and 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that  unless 
Ibis  were  slopped,  1  should  soon 
l»c  dead.  I  then  got  a  reaping 
hook  made  re<lhot,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  looking-glass,  1  was  able 
to  cauterize  the  places  from 
which    the    blood    (lowed    most      i.^"mi"  "* 


easily  have  bcLn  accomplished  in  a  few  hours, 
was  not  completed  until  a  Kite  hour  the  ne.\t 
clay,  and  the  doctai  did  not  arrive  until  late 
on  the  following  day.  By  this  lime  I  was  In  n 
high  state  of  fever,  and  shoitly  btcanie  delirious. 
My  aim  was  swollen  so  u>ucb,  and  looked  so 
liad,  that  the  doctor  projiost^l  to  amputate  it, 
but  litis  1  would  not  allow,  as  I  knew  the 
injur>'  to  my  back  was  L'Atn  more  serious. 

'I'he  agony  1  endured  is  indescrilwble.     \Mtcn 
my  coat  had  to  he  cut  off,  the  reluming  ciicula- 
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tion  produced  a  most  painful  sensation,  on 
account  of  the  limb  having  bc-en  :>o  tij^htly 
wrapped  up  for  so  many  hours.  Ever)-  morning, 
when  the  dcK'tor  came  in,  1  knew  ilie  agnny  I 
was  to  suffer  from  dressing  my  back ;  the  pain 
of  whieh  used  to  briuj;  beads  of  perspiraliun 
over  my  forehead,  and  make  the  muscles  con- 
tract, until  I  uas  cramped  up  witli  extreme 
pain. 


The  wounds  were  so  severe,  and  the  back  sO 
tender,  that  it  bteame  necessary  to  cut  away 
the  bed  from  beneath  it :  and  I  had  to  lie  in 
one  position  for  six  months.  I'or  some  time  I 
was  unable  to  feed  myself.  But  I  was  jiarticularly 
fortunate  in  having  a  thoroughly  experienced 
and  clever  doctor,  who  did  evcrythinti  in  his 
|>owcr  to  bring  me  round,  and,  1  am  thankful 
to  say,  succeeded. 


\\,—A  ThHtUtig  Two  Minutes. 

Bv  Captain  B.  de  Saliss  La  Terriere,  Ijite  i8th  Hussars  and  Ecvptian  Cavalry 

ASi>  Second  in  Command  ok  'ihk  .Ahahdeh  Frostier  Fokle,  1884-5. 

How  thij  dittinguithcd  ofhcer  ran  the   despatches  throu|[h   the   Bayuda   Desert,    and    wai    nearly 
captured  by  Arabs.     An  incident  in  the  Soudan  Campaign  of  jSSj. 

The  following  exciting  little  incident  occurred 
in  the  Bayuda  Uesert,  in  the  month  of 
February,  18X5.  Our  little  army  was  just  then 
in  a  very  poor  pltghL  Herbert  Siv'wart  had 
just  been  killed  at  Metemneh.  Khartoum  Iwd 
fallen,  T.ordon  was  dead.  The  game  was  up, 
and  after  pitching  most  of  the  stores  into  the 
river,     Huller     had 


succeeded  in  bring- 
ing back  to  our  half 
way  camp,  at  Jak- 
dool  Wells,  the 
galbnt  little  band 
that  had  hurried 
across  the  desert  full 
of  the  hope  Ihat 
they  would  be  in 
time  to  savetiordon. 
All  our  troops  were 
then  collected  at 
Jakduol,  and  we 
really  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  what  was 
going  on  around 
us,  or  whether  tlie 
Mahdi's  forces  were 
coming  after  us  or 
not,  and  the  water- 
less state  of  the 
desert  was  really  our 
only  safeguard. 

Everyone  was 
very  sore  and  dis- 
heartened at  the 
turn  of  events,  and 
though  it  would 
palpably  li;tvc  been 
madness  to  go  on, 
the  idea  of  turning 
back  was  anything 
but  pleabaiiL 

The    men    had 


nearly  walked  the  boots  off  their  feet,  neariy 
all  our  camels  were  either  dead  or  used  up, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  some  few  hundreds 
wliith  were  afterwards  hired  from  the  "frierKl- 
lies,"  I  really  don't  know  how  Sir  Evelyn 
\\ood  would  have  got  his  sick  aj»d  shoele»:i 
men  out  of  the  desert  at  alL      However,  "  All's 

well  that  ends  well," 
though  it  is  only 
those  who  were  with 
him  at  the  last  who 
can  fully  appreciate 
what  tremendous 
credit  was  due  to 
him  for  getting  such 
a  tran<i  port  less  and 
disheartened  lot  of 
men  safely  back  to 
our  river  base  at 
Korti. 

It  was  just  when 
things  were  at  their 
worst  that  I  received 
an  order  one  cvxn- 
ing  to  proceed  at 
once  frtmi  Jakdool, 
with  despatches,  to 
I  xjrij  W'olselcy,  at 
Korti,  a  distance  of 
atjout  120  miles.  I 
was  delighted  at  the 
chance.  I  had  a 
good  camel,  which 
1  had  ridden  nil  the 
\<-.'iy  from  Korosko, 
which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the 
Ababdeh  frontier 
force,  of  which 
rurious  army  1  had 
been  acting  as 
second  in  cotnaund 
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to  Rundle,  and  in  which  I  hnd  picked  up  a 
considerable  expt;ricncc  of  Arab  life  and  Ar.ibs 
by  the  way. 

To  giv^:  you  some  idea  of  the  downhearted 
state  of  everyone  at  the  monient,  as  I  was 
leaving,  a  man,  who  was  known  as  perhaps  ihe 
most  absolutely  fearless  man  in  tlie  amiy 
(since  dead,  I'm  sorry  to  say),  said  to  me,  *'  ^Vell, 
good-bye,  old  chap  ;  m/7/^t:i  home  all  right,  but 
I  don't  think  rtv  shall." 

I  dined  that  evening  with  Sir  R\-elyn,  and 
started  oIT  on  my  lonely  ride  at  about  lo  p.ni. 


never  lo  "camp"  on  a  track,  but  always  a  bit 
away  from  it.  One  also  learns  to  look  upon 
(tvcr)'  Hvinj;  thing  one  sees  in  the  desert  as  a 
possible  enemy,  and  as  such  to  be  given  a  wide 
berth.  I  hit  upon  a  place  where  there  were  two 
or  three  low  bushes  and  some  rough  halfa  grass, 
about  ihirty  yards  from  the  tnick,  unsaddled 
and  bubbled  my  camel,  spread  my  carpel,  and 
usinji  the  saddle  for  a  pillow  (and  a  ver>-  uncom 
fortiible  one  it  made),  settled  myself  down  to  get 
a  few  winks  of  sleep. 

I  don't  think  it  could  liave  been  very  long 


Jl 
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**  V0O*LL  CBT  IKMtl  Al.t  WOIIT." 


It  was  a  fairly  light  night,  and  the  great  masses 
of  rock,  yellow  in  the  daylight,  now  stood  out 
black  against  the  sky.  as  1  passed  the  lit'.le 
"(lofVs  acre"  where  Herbert  Stewart  had  jusl 
been  laid,  and  came  out  on  to  the  undulating 
plain  to  Ihe  north  side  of  the  wells  and  struck 
into  the  track. 

This  track  was  fairly  discernible,  but  I  have 
always  found  in  desert  tnivcHing  by  night  that, 
given  a  good  general  kjiowlcdge  of  one's  direc- 
tion, it  is  very  easy  to  steer  by  the  stars,  so  that 
Hnding  one's  way  by  night,  over  anything;  like  a 
flat  country,  is  by  no  means  as  difficult  as  it 
would  SL-etii  to  be. 

1  made.  ailogL-thcr,  fu'e  journeys  across  the 
Bayuda  Destrrt  with  despatches,  and  though  in 
the  darkness  I  nearly  always  got  off  the  track, 
I  ne%cr  had  any  diJfirulty  In  finding  it  again 
when  daylight  came.  On  this  occasion  I  jogged 
on  till  about  2  a.m.,  at\d  then,  more  for  my 
camel's  sake  than  my  own,  I  began  to  look  about 
for  a  place  lo  lie  down  in  till  daylight. 

One  learns   in  desert   travelling  with  Arabs 


when,  in  a  drowsy  sort  of  way,  I  found  myself 
listening  to  a  sort  of  shufTting  and  mumbling, 
which  seemed  to  be  coming  nearer  to  me. 
Half  asleep,  for  a  second  1  by  still.  .Suddenly, 
in  a  moment  of  time,  I  realized  what  it  meant. 
The  noises  I  heard  were  the  tvi'cfs  of  Arabs 
talking,  and  the  shuffling  was  the  noise  made 
by  their  fmtiUps  in  the  sandy  soil ! 

The  moon  Lid  got  up,  anti  the  light,  to  my 
startltd  imagination,  seemed  as  bright  as  day.  As 
I  caught  sight  of  the  Arabs  they  were  just  coming 
round  a  bend  in  ih^:  track,  where  it  crossed  a 
little  khor.  One's  hrain  works  i^utckly  at  such 
times,  and  it  dawned  on  me  in  a  flash  that,  as  1 
was  absolutely  helpless,  my  one  chance  was  to  lie 
OS  still  as  a  mouse  and  trust  to  luck.  Then  a 
horrible  thought  came:  Had  thiy  aiMitis {  If 
so,  my  own  brute  would  certainly  begin  to  make 
unearthly  noises,  and  I  should  be  "given  away  " 
at  once.  Mercifully  it  turned  out  that  they 
were  all  on  foot.  They  were  now  quile  close 
to  me,  and  I  could  see  the  glint  of  the  moon- 
beams   (jn    their    great    broad    spear  -  blades 
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and  cross  handled  swords,  and  their  skins 
shone  hkc  htack  mirhlc  against  the  moon- 
ht  sky.  They  seemed  in  no  pariicubr  hurr>', 
but  just  !»hainl)Icd  vw  about  twenty  yards  away 
from  me.     I  cfunied  fifUen  of  them. 

1  expected  everj-  insrani  to  l)c  discovered,  in 


incident,  especially  as  it  came  to  nothing  ;  ai 
t^crtainly,  sitting  in  a  comfort.ibIc  arm-chair,  wii 
one's  toes  on  the  fender,  things  have  rather 
different  iis|>cct.     IJut  just  trj-  to  rc;ilizc  my  posi- 
tion.    Alniic  in  the  desert,  miles  from  helj),  jm 
woke  up  in   ih<:  middle  of  the  night,    and   m 


■jMk^ 


"  1  CXreCTED  aVIRV  INffTAMT  TO  U  lUKOVkllSD.'' 


whicli  event  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
saved  mc.  Never  have  1  felt  so  absolutely  help- 
less. The  sweat  poured  ofT  me,  and  my  heart 
thumped  so  loudly  ai^ainst  my  ribs,  that  it  seemed 
to  my  distorted  nerves  that  they  must  even  hear 
that.  I  dared  scarcely  breathe,  let  alone  fumble 
for  my  pistol,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of 
mc,  and  all  the  linie  I  wa^s  expeclin>{  my  camel 
to  fjive  off  one  of  hi'*  imearlljly  grunts,  which 
would,  of  roiirjic,  mean  "  the  end."  livery 
horror  that  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  about  as 
to  the  Mahdi's)  treatment  of  those  that  fell  into 
his  h.inds  rushed  into  my  despairing  mind. 
Stories  of  horrible  mutilation  rose  up  before 
me,  and  1  saw  mjsirlf  perhaps  a  footless,  hand- 
less  horror ;«  perhajRi  with  lips  and  eyelids 
torn  away  ;  and  left  to  linger  in  the  burning 
sunrays  till  wished-for,  slow-coming  death  should 
put  an  end  to  my  torture.  I  would  «/'/ be  taken 
alive— I  would  compel  thu-m  to  kill  nie.  How- 
ever, for  once,  luck  came  to  my  aid,  and  with  it, 
I'm  afraid,  comes  batlios  to  my  story. 

The  came!  didn't  grunt,  the  Arabs  didn't  see 
me,  and  in  what  seemed  to  me  about  two  life- 
times, but  what  I  suppose  was  really  about  as 
many  minutes,  the  Arabs  had  |»assed  roe  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight.     1  breathed  again  I 

Now  this  perhaps  may  not  seem  a  very  terrible 


only  chance  of  life  to  h'e  absolutely  still,  with 
cjiTiul  for  a  companion,  who   might   "give 
away  "  at  any  moment.     Realize  these  things, 
say,  and  you  will  jx-rhaps  agree  thai  under 
circumstances    I    need    not    he    ashamed 
confess  to  a  condition  of  al>solule  "  blue  funk," 

I'll]  sure  I  can  s|K-ak  to  the  fact  tliat  I  never 
experienced  such  an  alarming  two  minutes,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  I  never  shall  again.      1   thin 
tht!  only  re:is<m  the  Arabs  did  not  see  me  w; 
that   1   and   my  camel  were  lying  in   a   Hnl 
depression    on    the  sliady  side  of  some   s; 
hushes,  and  the  deep  shadow  hid  me;  whc. 
ihey  were  standing  up  in  tlie  full  glare  of  l' 
moonlight,  and  I  could  sec  every  hair  on 
heads. 

Even  after  they  were  gone  I  found  my  ncr\ 
(pretty  good  in  those  days)  were  so  iihaky   t 
I  could  hardly  saddle  the  camel;  but  I  mana 
it  somehow,  and  then,  giving  the  track  a  wi< 
berth,  I   continued   my  journey   to    Korti. 
soon  found  the  track  again   when  day   brok 
and  made   the  wells  of  Kl   Howayat  (which  I 
men,  of  course,  called  '"  Isle  of  Wight  ")  about 
noon.     I  lay  down  under  a   tree  till    3  p.in,  to 
rest  my  camel,  and    then  rode  on   UU   a   little 
after  dark,  when  I  halted  for  the  night. 

You  may  be  sure  I  didn't  "camp"  very  near 
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ihe  track  this  time!  However,  I  was 
dog-tired,  and  slept  like  a  top.  Waking 
refreshed,  I  was  off  again  ac  daylight,  and 
got  into  Korti  about  noon, 
having  covered  i;6  miles  in 
thirty-ciijht  hours.  I'retty  fair 
going  on  a  camel. 

I  dined  that  night  with 
Lord  WolselL-y,  wlio  was 
anxious  to  hear  the  latest 
news  from  the  desert,  and 
soon  forgot  my  terrible 
though  brief  experience.  In 
a  couple  of  days'  time  I  was 
T  off  again  with  despatches  to 

^S^^  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  heard 

«HBK  on    my    arrival    at    Jakdool 

that,  on  the  morning  after  my 
advetiture,  WfS  amh  ihe  Arabs 
bad  fallen  in  with  a  native 
postman  who  bad  followed 
me ;  had  cut  htm  in  pieces 
atid  carried  off  his  letters. 


III.— yM^'  Escape  from  ihe  Cambodian  Rebels. 

liV    I.KJNbl.    UlJJLt. 

(Aulhot  of  "  Tliiec  Wars  in  Savage  Africa.") 

The  well-known  traveller  deicribei  one  of  hU  adventure*  during  the  Tonkin  War. 

into  Cambodia,  my  chief  object  Ijeing  to  visit 
ihe  famous  ruins  of  Ankor.  The  French  magis- 
trate ns.'iured  nif  that  to  go  there  meant 
rcrl:iin  death,  .is  the  nalivu-s  weru  most  excited 
against  the  whites,  and  he 


Althouck  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  met  with  the  adventure  I  will  now  relate,  all 
its  details   are   still    fresh   in   my  mcmor>".     It 


was,  1  think,  in  18S4  or  i 
spending  several  years  in 
India,  Bunna,  and  Java, 
and  as  I  had  decided  to 
go  home  through  Ja[}an 
and  America,  I  stop|»ed  on 
the  way  10  visit  Cochin 
China  and  Cambodia. 
When  I  reached  Saigon, 
however,  severe  fighting 
was  going  on  in  Tonlvin, 
and  1  was  assured  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  proci-cd 
to  Cambodia.  I  ibcrefort; 
took  one  of  the  river 
steamers,  intending  merely 
to  visit  the  tnlerior  of 
Cochin  China. 

I  stopped  at  two  or  three 
Oovernmotil  stations  on 
the  River  Mei-Kong,  but 
soon  got  wearied  by  the 
monotony  of  the  trip,  so 
that  when  I  reached  the 
last  Trench  s*;ttlement  I 
determined     to     penetrate 


I    hiid    bLL-i] 


atjsolutely  declined  to  sup- 
ply Ttie  with  means  of 
transport 

A  few  days  later  I  met 
a  trader  who  was  sending 
men  to  fetch  his  partner 
who  owned  a  factory  in 
Cambodia,  and  1  induced 
him  to  allow  me  to  take 
passage  in  his  boat. 

It  took  us  twenty-four 
hours  to  reach  our  desti- 
nation. We  started  at 
1 1  p.m.  by  a  splendid 
moonlight,  but  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  compelled  me 
10  take  refuge  under  my 
mosquito  curtain.  .All  night 
long  the  men  rowed,  sing- 
ing slow  native  songs.  It 
was  a  weird  night ;  the 
I'l-^hing  erf  tb*.  «»is^  ■^i^ 
[11-  water,  ■*< 
monotonous 
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over  and  over.igain,  nccompanicd  by  iho  Im/-zipig 
of  mostiuitoes  and  the  slapping  of  Kinds  on 
human  flesh  to  ward  off  their  bites,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  silence.  At  last  I 
went  to  sleep.  Uhcn  1  awoke  a  grey  misl 
surrounded  ii.s,  and  little  coutd  be  lieard 
but  the  ripple  uf  the  wa.ter  af^ainst  the  sides 
o(  the  bunt  -  -  a  riuise  whieh  was  almust 
drowned  by  the  buz/  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes. 
The  men  had  tied  the  boat  to  a  tree  and  had 
al!  fallen  a&leep.  At  last  the  sun  managed  to 
pierce  the  niiit,  and  with  it  the  hateful  insects 
disappeared-  All  day  long  we  glided  between 
the  low-lying  Ixinks  of  the  river,  under  a  broiling 
hut  sun,  passing  innumerable  small  canal.<t.  The 
men  hardly  ever  ittopped  rowing,  and  at  last, 
toward-s  midnight,  we  reached  our  destination. 

I  was  glad  at  the  prospect  of  soon  resting  in 
a  bed,  well  knowing  tliat  I  would  receive  the 
hospitality  all  white  men  give  to  travellers  in 
those  parts.  I  landed  with  one  of  the  men, 
who  led  me  through  an  avenue  of  stalely  palms 
lo  the  bouse.  It  was  all  tn  darkness,  but  the 
moment  I  began  to  ascend  the  few  steps  lead- 
ing  to  the  porch  a  voice  bailed  me  in  French  : — 
Ah,  Jean,  here  you  are  at  last ! " 

*'  I  am  not  Jean,"  I  replied. 

A  match  was  struck,  a  candle  lighted,  and  I 


then  caught  sight  of  a  young   Frencb- 
man  in  pyjamas. 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?  "  he  roughly 
inquired,  "  and  where  do  you  come 
from  ?  But  come  in,  r/ion  (her  Men- 
skur"  he  added,  in  a  different  tone, 
before  I  had  time  lo  answer  him. 

He  look  me  intn  a  sitting  -  room 
rurnished  with  four  bamboo  chairs  and 
a  table,  and  there  I  explained  lo  him 
the  object  of  my  visit.  When  I  had 
concluded  he  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  exdaimed : — 

"  Are  you  so  anxious  to  commit 
suicide  ?  " 

"  How  ?  "  said  I,  expecting  a  drink, 
whii_h  I  regret  to  say  did  not  come. 

lie  then  told  me  that  the  country  was 
in  a  terrible  stale  of  ferment ;  that,  only 
a  fortnight  before,  all  hia  factory  hands 
had  run  away ;  and  the  news  of  the 
-Tng  Son  disaster  had  excited  the 
natives  to  suth  a  pitch  that  be  expected 
ever)'  moment  that  the  natives  would 
attack  his  factory.  "In  fact,"  he  added, 
"  I  should  have  cleared  a  wt-ek  ago  lo 
the  station  you  left  yesterday,  but  for 
the  fact  th:it  I  had  no  hands  to  man 
my  boat ;  and  also  because  I  aui  hourly 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  manager  of 
another  factory  which  I  possess,  some 
fifty  miles  away  from  here." 

I  despised  natixcs  a  good  deal  at  that  time, 
and  I  began  lo  laugh  at  his  fesrs. 

"  Well,  you  don't  know  the  Cambodians,* 
was  his  retort ;  "and  I  hope  for  your  sake  tlut 
you  won't  became  ac(|uainied  with  them."  He 
went  on  telling  me  stories  of  the  atrocities  they 
bad  often  been  guilty  of,  but  I  was  so  exhausted 
that  I  presently  asked  for  permission  to  retire 
to  my  Ijed. 

My  host  took  me  to  a  pleasant  room,  where  my 
Indian  servant  bad  already  taken  my  traps 
with  the  help  of  the  boatmen.  I  was  soon 
sound  asleep. 

Suddenly  soniLone  shook  me.  Thinking  it 
was  morning,  and  that  my  servant  had  come  to 
call  me,  I  muiiertd  a  few  angry  words  and 
turned  round  ;  but  I  was  rudely  shaken  once 
more,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  noticed  a 
curious  red  glow  reflected  on  the  white  walls  of 
the  room,  and  a  white  figure  standing  near  my 
bed.     It  was  my  host. 

"Quick,  quick  1 "  lie  exrlaimsd,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  "they  arc  coming,  they  are  conitnj; !" 
I  am  nut  u  brave  man  ;  1  value  my  life  vcryj 
highly,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  always 
cool   head.      ]*rol>ably   this  is  why   it   is 
screwed  up  on  my  shoulders. 
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"  What's  the  matter? "  I  asked  my  host.  He 
was  shaking  with  fear,  and  could  hardly  speak. 

"  Ah^  mon  Ditu  !  Come,  let  us  fly  !  No,  it's 
too  bte.     Too  late  !     Here  they  come  ! " 

As  he  said  this  he  pulled  me  out  of  bed 
and  led  me  towards  the  veranda,  I  was  struck 
by  a  scene  1  shall  nt-ver  forget. 

Half  a  mile  away  the  straw  huts  of  a  native 
village  were  blazing  fiercely.  One  after  the 
other  the  roofs  were  falling  in,  and  as  they 
fell  huge  tongues  of  flame  and  millions  nf  sparks 
shot  high  into  the  air.  The  ttre  was  arrompanied 
by  a  hissing  noise,  and  all  round  it  birds  were 
flying  wildly.  Several  hundreds  of  dark  human 
figures  appeared  tike  so  many  demons  against 
the  glowing  background,  with  guns  and  spears 
shining  brightly  in  the  light.  '1  hey  were  making 
towards  the  house,  shoutlni;  and  dancing  about 
It  was  awful,  hut  it  was  j;iaiid. 

The  moment  I  appeared  on  the  veranda 
they  caught  sight  of  my  white  pyjamas,  and  a 
loud  yell  went  up  from  cveiy  lliToal.  tluns 
were  fired,  hut  loo  far  off  to  harm  us.  For  two 
or  three  seconds  I  stood  there  transfixed  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  picture,  but  I  was  soon 
recalled  to  my  senses  by  my  host, 
who  dragged  me  back  into  the  room. 

"  WA,  mon  Dim.'  Let  us  fly,  let 
us  hide !  We  are  lost !  "  was  all  he 
could  find  to  say. 

There  was  no  time  !o  be  lost,  at 
any  rate.  I  seized  my  revolver,  and 
at  the  same  time  called  out  to  my 
native  servant  to  take  a  riRe  out  of 
its  case  ;  but  the  fellow  had  collated 
on  the  floor,  muttering,  "Master,  I 
am  dead,  I  am  dead."  My  rifle-eases 
were  locked,  and  my  servant  could 
not  find  the  keys.  Fortunately,  I 
remembered  that  some  lime  before  I 
had  broken  the  lork  of  my  eight 
bore  case,  so,  hastily  ojiening  it,  1 
caught  hold  of  the  rifle  and  a  dozen 
or  so  of  cartridges  whirh  were  loose 
in  the  box.  'i  hese  I  put  in  my 
pyjama  coot-porket  and  we  rushed 
downstairs. 

When  we  reached  the  tloor  of  the 

house  I  could  see  the  natives  hardly 

three  hundred  yards  away  Irom  us. 

In  order  thai  they  should  not  notice 

us,  1  hastily  tore  down  some  plants 

growing   in   casks   under   the   porch, 

and  carrying  them  close  to  our  bodies 

we   made   a   mad  rush    towards   the 

boats.     We  reached  them  none  too 

soon,  as  the  boatmen,  who  had  slept 

in  the  boat,  were  shoving  off.     We 

jumped  in — my  host,  myself,  and  my 
Vol  ii.-rr. 


sen-anl,  very  much  alive,  although  he  had  assured 
me  that  he  was  de;id  a  few  moments  before.  As 
we  were  about  to  row  off  the  thought  struck 
me  thai  there  was  another  boat  moored  near 
the  one  we  had  jumjx-'d  in,  and  that  it  might 
enable  the  retieU  to  follow  us  up.  I  therefore 
got  into  it,  and  having  made  it  fast  to  the 
other,  we  rowed  away  for  all  wc  were  worth. 

We  were  not  fifty  yards  off  the  shore  when  we 
saw  our  enemiet*  breakmg  into  the  house.  Soon 
they  catight  sight  of  us,  and  with  mad  yells 
rushed  tow.nrds  the  river.  They  fired  volley 
alter  volley  at  us,  but  without  effect,  i  had  so 
few  cartridges  that  I  could  not  afford  to  waste 
ammunition,  but  all  the  same  I  rniild  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  firing  a  parting  shot  at  them. 

fust  as  I  was  going  to  take  aim,  the  house  we 
iLid  left,  a  few  minutes  before,  began  to  blaze 
furiously.  With  such  a  lurid  background,  the 
black  crowd  of  natives  standing  on  the  lank 
offered  a  splendid  target  I  fired,  and  heard 
the  flop  of  my  bullet  followed  by  a  piercing  t 
scream.     1  had  made  a  good  shot 

The  boat  we  were  towing  was  impeding 
our  progress.       I    therefore  went  into    it,    and 
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having  found,  among  the  cartridges  I  had  liastily 
Uken,  one  with  .1  stt-trl-poinied  bullet,  I  tired  it 
at  the  L)ottuni  of  the  Imat,  jnd  when  it  L>egan  to 
(ill  up  I  jumped  buck  into  the  first  boat,  and  tu 
our  relief  it  had  soon  dibappcarcd  under  the 
water. 

We  knew,  however,  that  the  natives  were 
certain  to  find  another  boat  Ijefore  morning, 
so  that  with  our  heavy  boat  and  tired  crew  wc 
ran  gri-at  risk  of  being  overtaken.  After  consulta- 
tion, wc  decided  to  enter  one  of  the  numerous 
canals  whieh  run  into  the  river.  Our  bjat- 
men  knew  the  country  well;  their  lives 
were  at  sLike  as  well  as  ours,  and  there- 
fore we  made  good  progress  during  the  night. 
Unfortunately,  when  morning  tame,  the  tide, 
which  is  felt  far  into  the  interior,  l)eKan  to  fall, 
and  our  boat  soon  comnientx-d  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  canal.  The  men  jumped  into  the 
water  and  pushed  it  with  might  and  main ; 
this  enabled  us  to  go  on  for  a  short  time,  but  at 


last  their  efforts 
jumjicd  into  the 
we  were  hope- 
lessly stuck.  The 
[Xfsition  was  criti- 
cal ;  if  our  boat 
was  seen,  it  would 
mean  certain 
death  to  us  ;  so 
with  superhuman 
efforts,  draggmg 
the  niud  from 
under  the  keel 
with  our  hands. 
we  sucx-eeded  at 
last  in  forcing 
the  Itoat  among 
the  hig!i  reeds 
lining  tlie  banks 
of  tlie  ca  nal. 
Hastily  we  lore 
off  more  reeds 
and  entirely 
covered  the  cnft 
with  iheni.  Wc 
then  waded  a 
few  hundred 
yards  farther  up, 
and  there  also 
hid  oursehes 
among  the  vcge^ 
tation.  One  of 
our  boatmen 
volunteered  to 
keep  a  lookout 
to  see  if  our  foes 
were  follow- 
ing us. 


were  of  no  avail 
water,    but  it  was 


We,  too, 
no  good ; 


''OUR  FACU  HKttK  BLACi;  WITH  MOkV^tlulU.' 


[  shall  never  forget  the  hours  of  misery  vhich 
followed  ;  waist-deep  m  the  filthy  water,  de- 
voured by  the  myriads  oi  mosquitucs  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  darkness  of  the  VL^ctation 
surrounding  us,  we  suffered  indescribable  agonies 
of  torture.  Hours  elapsed,  ar>d  at  last  the  water 
began  to  rise  once  more.  It  had  reached  our 
shoulders,  and  we  were  thinking  of  going  back 
to  the  boat,  when  our  man  on  the  look-out 
gave  a  low  whistle  and  crawled  among  tu. 
fjur  enemies  were  on  our  track  :  uur  sentry  had 
ciught  sight  of  them  conting  towards  us  walk- 
ing along  our  bank  of  the  canal. 

Soon  we  heard  their  voices  and  their  foot- 
5teft>,  and  a:  the  same  time  the  water  was  rising 
and  rising,  steadily  and  swiftly.  When  the  pirates 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  the  water  had 
alre.idy  reached  the  chin  of  my  I'rench  com- 
[xinion,  the  shortest  mail  ot  tlie  party.  We 
dared  not  move  or  lake  our  binds  out  of  the 
water  for  fear  of  making  a  noise,  so  that  all  our 
faces  were  soon  peri'ectly  bbck  withmostjuitocs, 
unmercifully  sucking  the  blood  from  our  fore- 
heads, eye^  cars 
lips,  and.  indeed. 
almost  crawling 
inside  our  nos- 
trils. How  long 
this  agony  lasted 
I  cannot  :»tiy  ;  it 
must  have  been 
a  few  minutes, 
but  they  seemed 
hours  to  us.  At 
I.i-.t  the  voices 
iti  our  pursuers 
grew  faiiucr  and 
l.iiiUer,  and  we 
knew  ihcy  bad 
(la-ssed  us. 

It  was  none 
loo  soon,  .IS  the 
tt-aier  had  by  that 
lime  reached  the 
lips  of  my  friend, 
ami  none  of  us 
could  have  stood-' 
two  seconds 
lunger  ihe  un- 
checked bites  of 
the  mosquitoes. 
\\  hen  at  lasl  wc 
dared  take  OUT 
hands  out  of  the 
water  and  crush 
the  vile  insects 
our  faces  • 
literally 
ing    wi 


I 
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and  enortrtously  swollen.  I  fared  the  best  of 
alt,  having  prc-viously  tied  bunches  of  grass 
all  ruund  my  head  and  neck,  thus  jxcscrviiig 
my  eyes. 

Our  plucky  scout  then  crawled  up  the  bank 
once  more,  and  having  ascertained  that  none  of 
our  pursuers  were  in  sight,  wc  hurried  back  to 
the  boat,  and  licaded  her  towards  the  river. 
N  earl  y,e  very  one  in  our  [larty,  with  the  exccpiion 
of  myself,  was  almost  l)lind  from  the  swelUnj;of 
the  mosquito  bites,  so  I  had  to  steer  the  boat. 

All  that  day  and  all  that  ni^bt  we  rowed, 
until  cvL-ry  nian  Jicarly  fainted  £roin  exhaustion. 
At  hist  we  caught  sight  of  a  light  floating  ahead 


of  us  in  the  river,  and  heard  thti  puffing  of 
engines :  wc  knew  wc  were  saved.  It  was 
an  arnted  launch  thai  had  arrived  al  the  last 
station  of  the  border  that  very  evening,  and 
had  been  sent  to  look  out  for  us.  We  were 
taken  on  board  at  ouLe.  My  I'Vcneh  companion 
and  my  Indian  servant  were  quite  delirious, 
and  their  heads  were  swollen  to  nearly  double 
their  normal  size.  1  suffered  from  violent 
fever  and  intolerable  headache  for  nearly  a 
week,  but  I  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  pait  in  the  c.iptua-  of  the  fiends  into 
whose  iiands  I  had  so  nearly  fallen,  and  whose 
punishment  1  gladly  witnessed. 


1\'.~  Chased  by  a  Furious  Ostrich. 

IJv  Mrss  M.  M.  Rowlks. 
A  young  English  lady  out  for  a  ride  in    South  Africa  disturbB  an  ofttrich  "  family."     The  giant 


cock   leaps   ii   Tcncc  and  Slartv   in  mad  pursuit. 

Thk  o|ien  veldt  lay  before  us  bathed  in  the 
dew  and'  the  Uni^ering  shades  of  early  morning 
OS  wc  mounted  our  horses  for  a  ride  across 
countr)'.  Kefore  we  had  gone  far,  however, 
my  companion  was  sum- 
moned back  by  the  news  of 
the  illness  of  a  horse,  and 
]  continued  my  ride  alone. 
For  miles  the  ro;\d  stretched 
across  the  veldt,  studded 
here  and  there  with  clump.s 
of  nitnio«a  bu&hes  and 
covered  with  wonderful 
flowers,  whose  scent  filled 
the  atmosphere  with  a 
delicious  ])erfume.  Then  the 
country  suddenly  cliaiiycd, 
as  it  so  often  does  in  that 
[latt  of  the  worid,  and 
became  interwoven  with  hills 
and  dark  kloofs  into  which 
the  sun  never  penetrates. 
As  1  advanced  mile  by  mile 
the  scenery  grew  wilder,  and 
great  rocks,  just  tinged  with 
the  puqjie  of  the  sunrise, 
rose  niajeslicalty  on  either 
side.  The  whole  air  seeme<i 
to  quiver  with  life,  and  there 
was  a  f.iini  whirr  in  the  grass 
and  trees  as  if  the  birds  and  insects  Had  over- 
slept themselves  and  were  hurriedly  awakening 
lest  they  should  be  caught  slufplii^  by  the  re- 
proachful sun.  Nature  was  in  glorious  possession, 
and  thi*  nn^r  'i^d  wjiich  broke  in  upon  its 
Ii''  -  '      '-scasional  lowing  of 

"  ome  Cw-distant 
^ing  tossed 


Fnm  a  f" 


The  cha&e,  the  heroic  Kafhr,  and  a  tragedy. 

his  head  and  snorted  in  pure  enjoyniem,  and, 
lured  on  by  the  exhilarating  air  and  glimpses  of 
tar-away  misty  hills,  I  let  the  reins  hang  loose  and 
left  him  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will.  When  the 
road  divided  he  turned  off 
into  a  bridle  path  which  led 
through  a  wild  gor^e,  and 
eventually  lost  itself  among 
the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  For  a  moment  I  was 
puii^led  to  know  what  the 
beast  would  do,  but  in  less 
time  than  tt  took  me  to 
thmk,  the  sure-footed  tittle 
creature  had  started  up  the 
side  of  the  niouiilain  and, 
picking  out  his  steps  along  a 
circuitous  ^;oursc,  he  eventu- 
ally landed  me  at  the  top. 
Here  I  dismounted  and  left 
him  to  gra/A- — he  was  an  old 
pel,  and  I  knew  he  would 
not  go  far  —  while  1  sat 
drinking  in  the  glorious  view, 
liehind  me  lay  the  plains 
from  which  I  had  come, 
niih  the  orange  groves  of 
my  beautiful  African  home 
nestling  ai  the  foot  of  a 
giant  kopje.  Before  me 
range  after  range  of  blue  mountains  rolled 
liack  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  golden  haze  of  the  sun- 
light in  the  eastern  sky.  ICxcept  for  one  or 
two  dark  clusters  of  gum-trees  here  and  tJww., 
which  betrayed  the  existence  of  a  far^^*^  "^!^^^^ 
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was    no   sign   of  human   habitation 
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one  might  travel  for  days  across  those  vast 
stretches  of  blue  hills  and  dark  valleys  without 
passing  even  a  village. 

We  had  been  out  some  hours,  and  the  sun 
was  now  making  its  way  well  over  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  flooding  the  world  with  a  glorious  light 
and  drawing  all  things  towards  it.  The  birds 
burst  out  into  song ;  the  flowers,  bent  under  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  nighi's  dew,  looked  up 
shyly  and  with  blinking  eyes  into  the  smile  and 
warmth  of  the  sun-god.  Soon  the  white  misis 
of  the  valley  would  disappear,  and  he  followed 
by  the  blazing  heat  of  a  sub-tropical  sun. 

Re-mounting,  we  followed  a  half-beaten  track 
on  the  opposite  side  from  which  we  had  come, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  on  the  level  veldt  once  more,  doing 
forward  into  the  main  road  (such  as  it  was), 
which  wound  round  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
I  started  off  at  a  quick  canter  towards  homt-. 

For  some  time  we  went  along  at  a  good  pace, 
when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  the  sight,  not 
far  ahead,  of  a  cock  ostrich  rushing  wildly 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  its  beautiful 
black-and-white  wings  flappinj^  and  f|uiverinj; 
with  rage.  I  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  for  at  first 
I  thought  the  bird  was  loose  on  the  veldt,  hut 
on  closer  inspection  I  found  that  a  wire  fence 
was  between  us.  Just  at  this  moment  I  saw  on 
the  other  side  of  the  camp  a  hen  sittinj^  on  her 
nest,  and  knowing  only  too  well  the  tinnj^cr  I 
was  in,  I  paused  to  consider  what  I  should  do. 
A  short  distance  in  front  the  road  ran  close  to 
the  fence,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  im|)os- 
sible  to  pass  that  way.  There  was  nothing; 
for  it  but  to  retrace  my  steps  and  follow  the  road 
back  round  the  mountain  till  it  joined  the  one 
by  which  I  had  come.  I  was  not  afraid,  for  it 
was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  position  in 
which  to  find  oneself  in 
the  centre  of  an  ostrich- 
farming  country  ;  and, 
besides,  I  felt  sure  of 
getting  away.  Accordingly, 
I  turned  the  pony's  head 
in  the  opposite  direction 
and  walked  quietly  back, 
hoping  to  escape  notice. 
A  few  moments  passed, 
and  I  began  to  think  we 
were  safe,  when  suddenly 
a  strange  sound  made  me 
look  round.  To  my  horror 
I  saw  that,  in  one  of  his 
wild  charges,  the  enormous 
bird  had  caught  sight  of 
us  and  was  making  frantic 
dashes  along  the  fence, 
which    was   unusually  low 


and  was  not  of  barbed  wire.  In  a  few  seconds 
he  would  be  over,  and  then  it  meant  a 
race  for  dear  life.  My  pony,  I  knew,  was 
one  of  the  quickest  in  the  country,  and  as 
we  had  a  good  start,  possibly  for  a  short 
time  we  should  keep  ahead,  but  in  the  end 
I  knew  the  ostrich  must  easily  catch  us.  As  if 
by  instinct  my  faithful  friend  scented  danger, 
and  after  one  whispered  word  in  his  ear,  he  was 
off  like  the  wind.  There  was  suddenly  a  crash 
behind  us,  followed  by  a  measured  beating, 
which  almost  made  the  ground  vibrate  and  set 
my  heart  thumping.  If  you  have  never  heard 
the  "tram])"  of  an  infuriated  ostrich,  no  words 
will  ade(|uately  describe  it ;  the  .nearest  approach 
to  it  that  I  can  think  of  is  the  sound  of  the  regular 
thud,  thud  of  soldiers  on  the  march.  There  was 
no  mistake,  we  were  being  pursued  by  a  furious 
cock  ostrich—  a  formidable  foe  indeed  !  Now 
it  was  only  a  ijuestion  of  time.  The  pony's  feet 
seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground,  and  I  bent 
forward  urj^ing  him  on  feverishly  as  I  had  never 
done  before.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
beating,  the  distance  between  us  and  our  strange 
pursuer 'growing  less  and  less  every  second.  I 
was  powerless  to  do  anything  but  hold  on  to 
my  flying  horse.  We  were  miles  away  from  any 
farm  in  the  direction  we  were  going,  and  those 
behind  knew  nothing  of  the  terrible  danger  I 
was  in.  Could  there  be  no  help?  I  was  so 
youny  to  die  that  horrible  death.  Trampled  by 
a  l)ird,  who  in  its  furious  moments  can  overcome 
any  human  being.  Alone  on  the  boundless 
veldt  I  looked  vat^uely  up  into  the  blue  sky,  and 
thtjught  the  world  had  never  been  so  beautiful ; 

and  now 

There  was  a  distant  shout,  and  I  was  dimly 
conscious  that  a  short,  heavy  kerrie  whizzed 
|)ast  me.     I  dared  not  stop,  for  the  ostrich  was 
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tiow  but  a  few  yards  behind,  and  I  could  almost 
feel  the  vibration  of  its  great  wings  as  it  skimmed, 
half-flyiDg,  half-racing,  over  the  earth.  Pre- 
sently another  kerrie  came  whizzing  past,  and 
this  time  it  must  have  interfered  in  some  way 
with  the  progress  of  the  great  bird,  for  I  could 
tell  it  had  stopped  short ;  and  as  the  chase 
was  not  resumed  I  ventured  to  look  back. 

My   heart   seemed    suddenly   to   stand  still ; 
my  head  swam,  and  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  keep  my  seat  in  the  saddle. 
The  infuriated  ostrich  had  turned  and 


to  recover — if,  indeed,  he  ever  could — the 
bird  was  literally  dancing  upon  him,  and  I 
shut  my  eyes  to  hide  the  ghastly  sight.  By 
this  time  several  Kaffirs  and  a  Dutchman  had 
come  up,  and  with  a  long  lasso  they  caught 
the  sensitive  part  of  the  bird's  neck  and 
strangled  it,  dragging  it  off  the  prostrate  Kaffir 
at  the  same  time. 

I  never  knew  how  I  reached  home  that  day. 


^C^/V/'^*"  , 


'with  a  long  larro  thsv  caught  the  biros  neck. 


was  charging  at  a  Kaffir  who  was  coming  up 
from  the  camp  in  pursuit.  The  man  saw  his 
danger,  and  excitedly  ftirew  kerrie  after  kerrie, 
which  passed  wide  of  the  mark.  Vague  ideas 
flashed  through  my  mind  of  going  to  his  help 
— an  absurd  idea,  of  course,  and  now  impos- 
sible, for  the  pony  had  become  thoroughly 
frightened  and  was  bolting  as  hard  as  he  could 
go,  with  his  mane  flying  in  the  wind. 

I  did  make  an  effort  to  stop  him,  thinking  I 
might  find  a  short  cut  across  to  the  farm  and  get 
help,  but  it  was  useless,  and  I  could  only  turn 
my  head  at  intervals  and  hold  on  as  tightly  as  I 
could. 

There  was  more  shouting  now,  and  I  hoped 
that  others  had  come  to  the  rescue,  but  glancing 
back  again  I  saw  it  was  too  \ate—osfric/t  and 
man  had  met!  The  Kaffir  made  a  tremendous 
spring  at  the  long  neck  of  the  bird,  but  he  was 
too  slow,  and  an  awful  kick  sent  the  poor 
wretch  into  the  air,  and  dropped  him  with 
a  thud  upon  the  earth,      before  he  had  time 


My  hat  had  blown  off  in  the  race,  and  the  sun 
beat  down  on  my  head,  making  it  throb  and 
ache.  I  had  only  had  a  cup  of  coffee  before 
starting,  and  the  last  part  of  the  way  I  could 
hardly  sit  up.  I'Or  days  .nnd  nights  that  ghastly 
fight  haunted  me,  and  I  was  troubled  by  the 
thought  that  tin;  man  had  practically  given  his 
life  for  mine,  whilst  I  had  done  nothing  even  lo 
attempt  to  save  him.  His  m.Tster,  a  hard, 
mercenary  lloer,  was  more  filled  with  annoyance 
at  the  loss  of  the  valuable  ostrich  than  with 
pity  for  the  man  who  had  met  with  so 
strange  and  cruL-l  a  death.  After  all,  the  man 
was  only  a  "  nigycr-dog,"  and  one  more  or  less 
of  them  didn't  matter  :  but  the  bird  would  have 
sold  for  ^150. 

I  heard  afterwards  that  the  unfortunate  Kaffir 
had  only  lived  till  he  reached  the  farm,  and 
then  he  succumbed  to  his  terrible  injuries. 
Some  little  time  previously  he  had  become  a 
Christian,  and  we  brought  away  his  body  and 
had  it  buried  in  our  own  garden. 


Colonial  gentleman  travelling  in  the  WeBiern    States  of  America  comes  across  a  remarkable  babf 
and  his  still  more  remArkablc   keeper.     With  photographs   of  both,  and  much    amusing   information. 

A  revelation  to  ordinary  mothers. 


WAY  out  beyond  thr  setting  sun, 
beyond  the  bleak  and  ice-bound 
shores  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Sioiia,  [Kist  the  St.  Lawrence,  past 
the  ru.ir  of  mighty  Nia^;ira,  and  the 
vast  oix-aii  bkci  from  wlioae  bosoms  slie  draws 
hersuslenaiiL'e  :  across  the  boundios  prairie,  over 
the  cloud-piercing  Rockies  and  the  towering 
peaks  of  the  Selklrks  and  ihe  Hitter  Root 
Mountains ;  and  itill  onward  across  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  I'rssLr  and  Columbia  rivers, 
in  the  "  Evcrf^reen "  rouniry ;  and  over  the 
snow-lipped  sunimitii  of  the  Cascades  ^"f^t^re 
lies  a  land  lairer  than  any  of  these  ^  a 
1-and  of  Many  DeliLjhts— only  awailiiiH  the 
spoiling  hand  of  man  and  the  curse  of  civiliza- 
tion to  be  rendered  as  void  of  virjjin  Iwauty 
a.nd  native  rharm  a.s  any  other  region  over  which 
the  destroyer  lias  reared  his  marts  of  Arommerce, 
.nnd  halls  of  corruption  and  misijovernment. 

His  first  ttither- 
inj!  toucli  is  already 
upon  it.  But  there 
are  sonic  few  of 
the  many  charming 
features  of  the 
country  whose 
lK.'3Uiy,  ihouj^h  per- 
haps in  some  mea- 
sure marred,  can 
hardly  by  any  pos- 
sihititybealtogether 
destroyed. 

rortmosi  amongst 
tlieite  are,  first,  the 
ever  -  majestic 

Mount  Rainier  —  the  Fujiyama  of  the  Puget 
Sound  and  the  lower  Columbia  River  country ; 
and,  second,  though  in  lesser  degree,  the  ever- 
placid  and  beautiful  l.^lce  Washington. 

It  was  while  explorinji!  the  beauties  of  this 
delightful  region  last  iumiuer  thai  1  "discovered" 
the  iniere-sling  httlc  subject  of  thi>  sketch. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  I  liad  not  long 
before  become  ihe  possessor  of  a  camera,  one  of 
the  hand  variety — a  "snap-shot,"  in  fact ;  and, 
like  a  lad  with  a  nevi'  weapon,  I  was  roaming 
:Lround  looking  for  "something  to  shoot.'' 

The  shores  of  I^ke  Washington  seemed 
likely  to  afTord  some  pretty  little  "bits."    My 
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e:si)ecial  aim,  however,  was  to  "  lake "  majestic 
Mouiil  Rainier,  standing  away  back  some 
fifty  miles  or  more,  hut  always  looming  up 
sheer  and  clear  as  if  only  four  or  five  miles  off. 

I  thought  to  secure  the  object  of  my  ramble, 
nicely  eniljcllished  with  a  foreground  of  foliage, 
water,  and  headland,  in  such  combination  as  to 
make  a  fine  picture.     , 

Not  until  later  did  1  learn,  after  many  a 
"  development "  without  a  trace  of  the  main 
object  uf  my  pursuit,  that  to  gel  ihc  distant 
niouniain  in  any  snap-shot  was  an  utter  im- 
possibility, so  that  all  my  efforts  at  bagging 
my  noble  Rainier  were  just  as  full  of  vain 
endeavour  as  would  be  any  attempt  to  pot  the 
moon  with  a  rook-rifle. 

But  if  in  my  search  for  big  game,  phoio- 
jtraphically  speaking,  I  met  only  with  disof- 
[Mjintnient,  I  was  fully  recompensed  bj-  my  gotid 
luck  in  securing  some  smaller  game  of  a  sort 

such  as  I  certainly 
was  not  in  search  of. 
Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter coming  upon 
the  infant  Moses 
could  not  have 
been  more  sur- 
prised than  was  I 
on  perceiving,  sit- 
ting complacently 
amongst  the  tall 
rushes  in  the 
shallow  water  along 
the  lake  shore,  as 
preliy  a  Inile  bluc- 
eyed  model  of  a. ! 
juvenile  Johnny  Bull  as  man's  eye  need  desire  j 
to  rest  upon ;  not  another  living  soul  was  \xk\ 
sight. 

No  vestige  of  clothing  had  my  strange  baby* 
on,  nor  was  any  to  be  seen  anywhere  abouL 
But,  truth  to  tell,  for  ihe  moment  all  I  saw  was 
a  piLture.  Subject :  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,' 
as  it  were.  From  which  it  will  be  evider 
that  I  was  badly  bitten  with  the  photographic 
cra/e. 

Mount     Rainier's     14,000ft.     of    snow-nHl 
magnificence  was  forgotten.     Anyhow,  it  woulj 
be   there    to   be   stiot   at    for    ages    to     coi 
but  little  Moses's  fourteeti  inches  of  rose 
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btue  and    gold  (all 

lh.it  was  visible 
abuvc  water  level) 
had  to  be  "taken" 
on  the  instant  or 
sacrificed  lo  procras- 
tination. 

My  only  fear  wjs 
lest  the  picture 
should  byany  chan<v 
be  tlii-sipaletJ  bcfori^ 
1  cotild  take  ii. 
Someone  miglit  aij 
pear,  perchanci-. 
whose  permission  3 
would  ill  coininoM 
politeness  have  to 
ask  in  order  to  take 
baby's  picture.  A 
mamma  possibly 
who  would  want  (■  > 
drt-ss  him  first  in  hi- 
bc-jl  bib  and  tin-'kir. 
and  then  '  curl  hi-s 
hair :  or  a  niirsegirl 
who  would  have  me 
*'  ask  tlie  missis,"  or 
else  compound  mailers  only  on  my  agreeing 
to  include  her  in  "a  group." 

It  was  a  case  for  prompt  action.  I  had 
everything  ready  for  a  shot  at  long  range  at  my 
precious  mountain,  so,  quickly  as  my  nervous 
perturbation  would  allow,  I  changed  the  focus  to 
shorl  ninge,  cautiously  appnwched  my  tjuarry, 
brought  Moses  intn  the 
ctntre  of  my  "  view-finder," 
and  [mlled  the  trigger.  The 
kodak  jieople,  ihc  photu, 
engraver,  and  the  printer 
have  "  done  the  r«si."  and 
here  you  have  the  result. 

Utile  did  it  occur  to  me 
at  the  moment  how  "  wide- 
world  "  reaching  would  be 
the  inquiring  glnncc  my  little 
pri/.c  gave  me  and  my  "in- 
fernal machine'  at  the 
moment  of  his  capture. 

"  Did  yer  take  him  ?  Will 
yer  take  me  too?" 

Turning  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice,  all  I  could  set- 
was  a  muvenicnt  amongst  a 
mass  of  wild  raspberry,  cur- 
rant, and  gooseberry  bushe** 
under  an  overhanging  maple 
tree  on  the  bank  above  me. 
But  presently  there  emerged,  "'^\ 
seemingly    absorbed    In  ex-  "    J^ ^ /^„., 
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tracting  a  thorn  from 
his  hand,  a  berry- 
besmeared  bundle 
of  dirt  and  tatters, 
who  (I  afterwards 
learned)  answered 
to  the  imposing 
name  of  Cirover 
Cleveland  Molyneux 
— "Cleve"  for  short. 
"Them  other 
blokeys  lias  been 
here  and  looken  all 
the  primest  berries, 
I  tut  I  know  where 
Uieres  plenty  more, 
if  I  didn't  have  this 
kid  to  look  after  I'd 
be  over  there  now." 
I  was  charging  the 
machine  for  anothei 
shot  ;  small  game 
\v;is  seemingly  plenti- 
ful in  these  parts. 

Desiring   to  learn 
in  ttliat  relation  the 
new-comer  stood  to 
the  "kid,"  I  inquired  was  he  a  brother. 

"Brother.'  No,  he  (»/«V  my  brother.  He's 
English,  leastwaj-s  his  people  is.  J  wouidn't  be 
English  fur  anything.  Vou  ain't  English,  are 
you  ?  " 

I  had  to  confess  that  I  was,  pleading  in  miii-. 
gation,  however,  tliai  1  was  only  of  the  Colonial 
variety. 

"Canuck?" 

No,  not  Canadian  :  I  was 
Australian,  1  told  him,  or  to 
be  more  exact,  a  New  Zea- 
landcr. 

■*Orslrayly !  New  Zealim'  !* 
Them's  islands  over  near  ihe 
Philippiners,  ain't  they  ?  I 
s'pose  Dewey  'II  be  tixin' 
'  Old  (llory '  on  all  them 
same  as  he  done  with  them 
Philippiners;  then  you'll  be 
A-mur-i-kin  alright,  won't 
yer?" 

lie  st-emed  lo  think  thai 
this  prospect  ought  to  alTord 
me  intense  satisfaclion,  and 
looked  rather  disgusted  that 
I  did  not  express  any  grali- 
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ficalion,  but  that  I  had  the  hardihood  to 
venture  such  a  suggestion  as  that  "  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  hadn't  yet  been  fixed  so  very  securely 
on  'them  Philippincrs.'" 

I  found,  however,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
trifle  with  the  feelings  of  so  patriotic  a  devotee 
of  "  Old  CiIor>-'s,"  so  I  changed  the  subject  lo 
Moses  and  piciures.  Once  started  in  the 
desired  direction,  my  next  difficulty  was  to 
"  hold  him  in." 

"Say,  mister,  ivi//  yer  take  me? "—he  didn't 
know  i  already  had  him  "took"  and  safely 
tagged — *'  how  much  would  yer  charge  for  a 
pictur?  How  much  does  one  o'  them  piclur 
machines  co'it  ?  Could  I  take  myself  with  one 
o'them?  And  Cecil- -that's  my  brother;  and 
father,  and  moiher,  and  the  cows,  and  the  boys? 
Jiminy— but  wouldn't  it  be  sport?  I've  bin 
gnin'  to  get  one  o' 
them  if  they  ain't 
arskin'  too  much  for 
'em.  How  d'ye  make 
thepiclurs?  Do  they 
show  you  how  to 
make  'em  if  you  buys 
one  ?  " 

I  thought  to  nip 
his  aspirations  in  the 
*'  piclur-takin' "  direc- 
tion in  [he  bud  by 
giving  him  an  idea 
of  the  cost  of  a 
kodak. 

"Ten  or  fifteen 
dollars !  Tlwt  ain't 
much,  is  it?  Why, 
I  could  pay  for  that 
in  a  week  easy.'' 

"  Pay  for  it  in  a 
week !  Why.  you 
don't  mean  to  say 
you  get  ten  dollars 
a  weL-k  for  lookinj; 
after  the  child,  do 
you  ?  " 

"  Lookin'  after 
Aim?  No.  //t*  don't 
cut  no  figger  al  all 
— on'y  about  four 
bits  a  week  I  gets 
for  him.  It's  them 
cows  I  gets  my 
divvy  out  of.  They  pays  me  thirty-five  cents  a 
week— that's  a  nickel  a  day  each— for  lookin* 
after  'cm." 

"Oh,  I  sec:  a  '  nickel'  then,  is  fuc  cents. 
tuppence-ha'penny  in  English  money;  but  how 
much  is  a  'bit'  ?" 

"  WeH,  I'm  jiggered.     Don't  know  what  a 
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'bit*  is.  Why,  the  kid  there  could  tell  you 
thai  if  he  could  talk.  A  bit's  a  bit.  Two 
bits  is  a  quarter.  I  suppose  you  know  what  a 
quarter  is  ?  Well,  it's  twcnt)'-fivc  cents.  There 
ain't  no  such  coin  as  a  bit,  but  that's  how  we 
reckons  — Iwenty-fi^-e  ccnLs  is  two  bits,  fifty 
cents  is  four  bits,  seventj-five  cents  is  six 
bits— see?" 

" '  live  and  learn '  they  say :  but  tell  me, 
doesn't  it  seem  funny  to  you  to  be  reckoning 
by  *  bits '  when  there  isn't  any  such  coin  as  you 
say?" 

"Well,  it  do  seem  queer,  don't  it?  But,  say, 
what's  that  money  you  calls  '  luppcncc-hay- 
penny,'  is  ihnt  one  o'  your  bits  ?  Oh,  you 
means  two  and  a  harf  pennies,  do  you  ?  It's 
botherin'  when  you  hear  English  spoke  m'th  a 
English  accident— accent,  do  you  call  it?— well, 

it's  much  of  a  much- 
ness. Hut,  say,  >x)u 
wouldn't  sell  that 
machine  o'  yours 
would  you,  and 
show  me  how  to 
use  it  ?  I'm  goin' 
to  buy  one,  sure. 
I  ain't  so  stony- 
broke  ns  you  might 
be  thinkin*  I  am ; 
I  ain't  one  o'  them 
sort  as  is  always 
goin'  about  in  their  • 
circus  clothes-. 
wearin'  all  thcy's  got 
on  their  hacks  like. 
That  ain't  my  failin': 
but  I  do  like 
picturs,  and  if  I 
could  on'y  make 
'cm  myself  that  'ud 
be  belter  than  to 
be  a  politician  and 
get  to  be  president 
I  would  like,  if, 
y.^u'd  show  u 
tnister.  Let  me  take 
a  pictur  of  'Sonny,' 
licre  —  look  at  the 
little  bcggnr,  now, 
he  thinks  he's  goin 
■■.  to  upset    us    off    o' 

this  \ts%" 
And  sure  enough  Moses,  who  Iwd  l>cen  lif 
over  against  the  log  on  which  we  were  sittii 
did  seem  as  if  he  had  some  such  game  in  mini 
Notice  how  I  caught  the  little  rascal  in  the  act. 
And  he  is  taking  it  as  a  great  joke.     Anothetj 
heave,  and  he  might  have  had  us  over. 
luckily,  the  young  criminal  was  detected  in  til 
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and  a  serious  disaster  to  myself  and  cowboy 
friend  averted. 

"  Y'or'ter  sec  the  Httle  beggar  swimmin'.  He's 
a  gainc^un,  I  tell  ycr  Show  us  how  you  swim, 
Sonny." 

Mosirs  nu-anwhilc,  *iL's[\iiring  of  puctinR  Into 
effect  his  liulc  plan  of  tipping  us  over  into  the 
water,  had  turned  his  attention  In  anotlier 
direction,  and  was  doing  a  little  bit  of  gunning, 
gleefully  making  believe  th,it  lie  was  going  to 
make  short  work  of  his  keeper  and  myself. 
Luckily  again  for  us  his  weapon  was  londed 
wii!i  nothing  more  dangerous  than  moist  sand, 


sunristn'and  sunsettin',  and  oftentimes  at  dinner 

time  too  when  he  come  home  for  his  snack. 
Sundays  they'd  be  in  half  the  day  ;  he  likes 
bein'  in  the  w.itet  better'n  catin'  his  dinner. 
Vfiu  takf  him  in  .  nobody  won't  say  nuihin',  his 
mother's  ihai  sick  she's  near  dyin',  poor  thing, 
and  the  one  as  ts  nursin'  her  and  niindin' 
things— she  as  used  to  be  wnsh-ludy  for  the 
mill-hands  round  the  point— she  don't  mind  so 
long  as  .she  don't  lie  bothered  with  him." 

The  water  was  delightfully  wunn  and  pleasant. 
I  had  come  out  with  some  idea  of  having  a 
swim  if  I  found  a  suitable  spot,  and  had  provided 


U'.  llukiAn. 


with  which  he  had  pretty  well  ^xippered  him- 
self in  his  vigorous  but  vain  efforts  to  pick 
us  olT. 

But  the  moment  he  heard  the  words,  *'  Swim, 
Sonny,"  he  was  all  attention:  his  gun  (a  bit  of 
driftwood)  was  dropped,  his  eyes  turned  wistfully 
and  inquiringly  first  to  the  water  and  then  lo  us, 
as  if  to  see  were  we  going  irt.  His  plump  little 
hands  were  raised  for  an  instant  as  if  in  prayer, 
then  his  aims  swept  out  with  the  rhythmic 
measura  of  an  expcr.  in  the  act  of  swimming ; 
in  short,  his  inviiaiion  lo  go  in  for  .1  swim  and 
''  take  me  too  "  was  irresistible,  though  expressed 
without  an  audible  sound. 

"  l>o  you  think  his  parents  would  mind,  Cleve, 
if  I  took  him  in  for  a  dip  ?  " 

"Mind!  Why  they're  only  too  glad  to  see 
someone  takin'  him.  His  dad,  as  is  away  to 
the  Kloitdike,  used  to  have  him  in  with  him 

Vol  u.-Ta 


myself  with  a  towel  and  trunks   "in  case,'  so 
didnolnec"d  much  of  Sonny's  |XTSuasive  though 
silent  eloquence  to  briuj;  me  to  the  point. 

I'ixing  up  a  little  raft  with  materials  which  by 
abundantly  at  hand,  I  placc<l  him  on  it  and 
puhhed  out  into  the  water  until  I  found  it  deep 
enough  to  swim  in— though  not,  howocr,  with- 
out first  having  a  splashing  match  in  the  shallow 
water,  which  Moses  greatly  enjoyed,  giving  me, 
in  his  nierr)'  httle  way,  nearly  as  gootl  us  1  gave 
him,  and  laughing  heartily  the  while  as  if  he 
thought  It  ihe  fmcit  fun  in  the  world  I  never 
knew  such  a  watcr-hahy.  Picture  to  yourselves, 
mothers  of  babies  like  this  one,  the  situation — 
if  you  can. 

Pushing  boldly  out  for  deeper  water,  Moses 
sitting  on  the  front  of  the  half-subiiiL-rged  raft, 
splashing    and    dashing    the    water    about 
boisterous    glee  —  an    apparently    amphibious 


by     I 


eo  rail,         a 

in    ^1 

hibious    ^1 


creature — I  suddenly  found  myself,  from  water 
only  waist  deep,  in  w.itcr  without  boltuin. 

I  liad  ^tepp^d  ovtir  an  abrupt  edge  and  gone 
under  with  an  unexpected  plunge  that  lipped 
the  raft  nearly  over. 

On  coming  to  the  surface,  half-choked  and 
spluttering,  my  first  thought  was,  of  course,  for 
Moses.  I  saw  the  little  fellow's  head  appear  a 
few  feet  away  on  the  other  side  the  raft.  I 
struck  out  to  swim  around  to  him,  thinking 
he  would  be  terrified  to  death.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  by  far  the  more  alarmed  of 
the  iwo.  His  face  was  towards  the  raft,  and 
he  made  straight  for  ii.  Not  without  con- 
siderable splutter,  certainly,  hut  all  the  same 
with  the  practical  result  tlut  by  the  time  I  was 
round  to  him  he  was  up  to  the  raft  and  trying  to 
grasp  it.  It  was  only  a  yard  or  two  that  he  tiad 
covered,  it  is  true,  but  for  a  fifteen  months'  old 
infant,  who  could  in-iiher  walk  nor  talk,  it  was 
surely  an  extraordinary  performance. 

It  needed  no  slight  effort  on  my  part  to  lift 
him,  small  xs  he  was,  up  on  lu  that  nift,  but  he 
helped  in  his  own  Utile  wav,  and  alter  a  minute 


be  up  to  his  neck,  and  then  away  again,  stse- 

.saw  fashiun. 

At  last,  finding  that  I  was  likely  to  be  tired 
of  Ihe  fun  and  exercise  long  before  Mtkstrs,  I 
piloted  his  rickety  barge  shorewards,  but  in 
shallow  water,  before  reaching  shore,  I  took 
him  olT  to  try  his  swimming  powers  again.  1 
then  held  him  a  few  feet  away  from  and  facing 
the  raft,  allowing  his  body  to  rest  on  the  palm 
of  my  hand  for  a  moment. 

He  seemed  to  <uitch  on  to  my  idea  uistantly. 
and  at  the  word  "  Swim,  Sonny,"  the  dear  little 
chap  struck  out  vigorously  fore  and  alt.  His 
bark  action  was  somewhat  erratic,  but  his 
forward  movement  perfect  With  a  laugh  and 
no  little  spluttering  he,  in  half-u-do^n  strokesi, 
had  reached  his  haven  of  safety— the  raft. 

1  now  took  him  ashore,  and  after  giving  him 
a  rub,  threw  the  towel  over  his  shuulders — 
— broad  and  strong  as  those  of  a  young 
Hercules  and  took  one  parting  shot,  caicbtn]^ 
an  expression  which  said  as  plainly  as<  words 
amid  h:ive  done,  "  Haven't  we  been  having  an 
•elegant'  imie?" 


"  HAVKn't  WH  n».i:N    MAVIKf  AS    '  KI-Ki.AKT '   rin«  f  ' 
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or  two's  s|iluttering.  his  chubby  Utile  fists 
grabbing  at  his  month  as  if  to  pull  something 
disagreeable  away,  he  was  as  full  of  merriment 
as  ever,  and  no  one  would  have  guessed  how 
near  the  verge  of  a  tragedy  his  little  lordship 
had  been.  What  delighted  him  most  was 
to  have  me  come  to  his  end  of  tiie  raft  and 
duck  it   up  and  down  until  the  water  would 


My  young  friend  Clcve  had,  in  the  meantime^ 
vanished  amongst  the  berry  bushes.  Calling 
him.  I  suggested  the  advisability  of  putting  som«^^ 
clothes  on  his  charge  for  fear  he  should  uk^H 
cold.  ^^ 

"  Clothes  !     He  don'l  liave  no  clothes and 

he   don't    never  lake   no   cold    neither.        Mv  ' 
I  wouldn't  tike  to  be  him.     I  don't  nevet  lake 


SONNY,    THE    WATER-BABY. 
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mine  orf  only  once't  in  a  while  to  change  'em  to 
be  vrash't,  and  ihat  ain't  orfcn.  Hut  lie  Uun't 
srtm  to  mind  a  bii,  atid  ho  aiivt  never  sick 
nor  niilliin'. 

"  Who  docs  he  b'long  to  ?  Why,  his  dad's  a 
circus  chap— not  yarnuni  and  Bailey's  Circus  : 
not  so  good  as  that  :  one  o'  them  English 
circuses,  The  way  1  knows  is,  "cos  one 
Sunday  when  he  first  conic  here,  he  goes  to 
church  in  llie  qLeere>)l-]ookin'  rig  you  ever 
Seen.  One  o'  them  high  shiny  hats— stove- 
pipe father  called  it — and  Uie  t;ii].s  of  hi.s 
co.it  you  could  a'niost  have  wi[Kx]  the  streets 
with  'em,  they  was  that  lonj; — nearly  as  lony's 
Uncle  Sam's  or  the  banjonien  in  the  nigger 
troupes,  only  black.  He  say.s  to  some<5ne  he 
got  'em  in  l.un'on,  over  in  England,  and 
they  was  the  same  as  him  and  all  the  otlicr 
toffs  in  Pick  a-dilty's  Circus  wore,  and  if  they 
w.is  good  enough  for  thu  Cirt'us,  surely  they 
was  gaod  enough  for  here.  He  said  it  was 
only  the  bloomin'  iggercncc  of  us  people  out 
here  in  the  'Woolly  West'  as  made  us  not 
know  any  better. 

"The  chuck  of  him,  mind  you,  uilkin"  about 
the  iggerence  of  the  Woolly  We^t,  and  liini  not 
knowing  the  dilTcrence  of  a  Cliipnnink  from  a 
Siwash  Indian.  Didn't  know  how  to  chop  a 
tree  down  proper  till  father  showed  him,  and 
then  hi-'d  lake  a  week  to  chop  a  cord  o'  wood 
tlut  fatherd  split  in  a  day  in  his  sfiare  time. 

*'  Hut  1  iWi'l  ^ut  any  use  lor  them  English 
anyhow.  Then  hear  him  talk  about  dri\-in' 
four-in-hainl,  and  the  fust 
time  he  tries  to  drive  a 
team  o'  bullocks  he 
wasn't  fairly  started  before 
he  liad  his  leaders  a-catin' 
the  hay  uflT  uf  the  back 
end  of  his  waggon.  Oh  ! 
Shucks  !  they  makes  me 
tired,  does  ihcm  Kng 
ltsher>  ;  they  thinks  no- 
Iwdy  knows  nuihin'  only 
thcirseUcs,  and  all  the 
time  It's  them  as  knows 
noihin'  outside  cr  their 
own  bit  of  an  island, 
on'y  what  they  reads  in 
iKJoks.  They  ain't  no 
account." 

And  so  he  rattled  un 
—not  leaving  me  room 
to  s()uce7A;  a  word  in 
edgeways. 

Tiring  of  hi«  disserta- 
tion on  the  evil  ways  of 
his  pel  antip.nthy,  "  them 
Euglishers,"     he     went 


back  to  tell  mc  of  Ins  cows,  and  how  "  he  had 
forty  to  mind,  not  countin'  Jess,  that's  her  with 
the  red  spots.  Father  give  nine  cords  o'  lorig 
wood  and  half  a  (x>rd  o'  .short  lor  her.  She's  a 
daisy,  ain't  she?  You  might  take  a  picture' 
her,  will  ycr?" 

Forty  cows  at  thirty-five  cents  a-week  each 
meant  fourteen  dollars  a-week.  or  wiih  the  fifty 
cents  for  minding  the  child  added,  "  which  wasn't 
reg'lar,"  a  sum  equivalent  lu  about  X.?  a-week 
in  English  money — '"a  sum  not  bad  for  a 
liardy  lad,"  and  a  denizen  of  the  Wild  and 
Woolly  IVest  at  ihal.  No  wonder  he  could  afford 
to  indulge  in  dreams  of  [x>;)!icssing  a  picture- 
making  machine. 

He  wanted  badly  to  have  a  picture  of  "Jess," 
and  I  wasn't  to  think  him  that  "pebbly"  or 
mean  that  he  wouldn't  pay  me  for  it.  A  queer 
character  truly  !  Hut  the  time  coming  at  last 
for  him  to  round-up  his  charges  for  home  and 
deliver  little  Moses  to  his  own  jxjople,  it  was 
arranged  iliai  I  should  come  again  on  the 
Sunday  following,  and  he  would  take  mc  to 
Sonny'.s  place  and  show  me  his  (louliry  farm,  in 
return  for  which  I  was  to  lake  Jess  and  give 
him  a  picture  of  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes. 

Hut  ne.\t  day,  Saturday,  being  very  bright 
.nnd  clc;ir,  I  w.is  tempted  out  with  my  "picture 
uia<:l]inc''  su(,>lier  than  I  intended,  and,  as  luck 
would  liave  it,  I  chanced  to  drfip  right  down  on 
Moses  "at  home."  He  had  been  "planted" 
under  the  sheltering  boughs  of  a  wild  hazel,  and 
was  busy  minding  the  chickens, 
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Holding  in  his  chubby  little  fist  the  remnant 
a  chunk  of  dry  hruwn  bread,  he  seemed  tti 
debating  in  his  own  little  mind  as  to  whether 

he  could  spare  any  nioro  of  it  to  Uirow  at  his 

playmates,  the  chicks  and  their  mother  hen,  to 

bcranihle  for.     So  absuriicd  was  he  in  the  task 

of  deciding  where  to  dr.iw  die   line  of  cliarity, 

that    I   had  him 

safely  coniniilted 

toiKiinjr— tjrlilni 

— before  he  was 

even     aware    of 

my  jircscnce. 
He  did  not  at 

I  h  e    mom  e  n  i 

allow  my  iiitru 

sion    to   di^turt) 

him,    and     prL- 

scntly  was  lung- 
ing   <»ut     viii«tr- 

ousiy  in  an  ciTuri 

to    capture     the 

wily  old  mother 

hen,  who,   how- 
ever, sceminj;  to 

know  to  an  inch 

the  range  of  his 

fat  little  arm,  did 

not  allow  herself 

to  be  disturbed 

in   the   least   by 

his  frantic  efforts, 


He  tried  to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  solid 
phalanx  presented  by  an  invading  army  of  geese 
as  ihey  approached  by  a  flank  movement, 
evidently  intent  on  spying  out  any  fatness  there 
niJ^ht  bu  in  the  land.  They  didn't  care  a  rap 
for  Johnny  Hull ;  it  was  footi  they  were  after, 
and  if  it  was  there  they  had  to  have  It,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it^practical  politicians 
every  one  of  them. 

Seeijij;  iti  ihe  situation  material  for  ''develop- 
ments" [Krrhaps  worth  wahiny  and  watching  for, 
I  took  my  chances  of  getiinj;  inio  serious 
trouble,  and  picking  up  a  couple  of  dishes 
full  of  scrappy  matter  that 
were  handily  within  reacli 
on  top  of  a  cupbaird  by 
the  kitchen  door,  I  scat- 
tered their  contents  broad- 
cast close  Under  Johnny 
Hull's  nose,  as  well '  as  in 
^i^ht  of  the  invading  enemy. 
"I'be  scliemc  worked  admir- 
ably. In  two  minute.s  J.  H. 
junior  wns  sliuuting  lustily 
lur  hrlp  in  his  own  wordless 
fa.shion— but  without  avail. 
I'erliaps  it  was  cruel  of  me  ; 
but,  tliL-n,  wa.s  I  nut  a  ptiuio- 
graphir  tiend?  No  lielp 
came,  however,  aiKl  prcwntly 
the  little  one  si*emed  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that 
lifan^c  monsters  weri-n't 
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such  a  bad 
lot  after  all. 
Indeed,  to  all  A\i- 
pearanccs  they 
were  vying  with 
each  other  to  see 
who  should 
render  him  deep- 
est obeisance. 

His  Prime 
Minister,  Lord 
(_■  h  a  n  t  icl  ee  r, 
spokes  man-tn- 
i:hief  for  his  own 
feather,  showed 
(  o  n  s  i  d  e  r  a  b  I  e 
haughtiness  to 
the  energetic  and 
wily  foreigners 
who,  meanwhile, 
were  clearing  up 
L' very  thing  in 
sight,  letting  t/ieir 
leader  attend  to 
the  cackle,  cackle,  cackle,  clap  your  wings  and 
crow  "  diplomacy "  of  Lord  Chanticleer,  in 
whose  abiliiy  to  protect  him  and  the  other 
chickens  from  harm  our  young  friend  Johnny 
B.  sccniiiigly  pba-s  implicit  reliance. 

As  the  following  day.  Sunday,  turned  out  wet 
and  I  could  not  keep  my  engagement  with 
our  promising  young  heir- presumptive  to  the 
Fre^sidency  of  die  United  -States,  Cleve,  I  had 
reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  taken 
lime  by  the  forelock  on  this  occasion,  and 
making  my  hay  in  the  shape  of  "snaps" — 
white  the  sun  was  .shining. 


riiB  iui>  COCK  ^-tahi 


The  Author'*    terrible  experience  in  the  frreat  cane-brakes  of   the    Lower  Miasiftsippi.      He  ftlaycd 
behind  in  the  flooded  houae  because  duly  called,  and  had  to  battle  with  his  maniacal  companion  for 

dear  life. 


ARl.V  in  Ihi:  full  of  1865,  after  the 
war  had  closed,  I  was  amongst  the 
few  who  ventured  10  the  Far  South 
in  pursuit  of  gain.  The  Southern 
|x:uple  (ud  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  in  sullen  mood  were  reiurninj^  to  their 
pbntatiuns.     I  had  at  this  lime  taken  rharge  of 


mc  AinitoH,  Mw.  JOHN  maul 
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the  management  of  iht^  manufacture 
and  bhippin^;  of  staves  for  a  comiiany 
in  New  Orleans,  and  my  business 
necesriitated  my  presence  in  n'.any 
distant  and  out-rjf-ilie-way  places  in 
the  great  e;i tic- brakes  uf  the  Ixiwer 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The 
season  of  the  year  was  near  when  Wf 
expetlt;tl  \\\v.  spring  overllow,  when 
thuusiinds  uf  sfjuare  miles  of  country 
would  be  covered  with  water ;  and  a;* 
our  slave  factories  and  b(xu  -  landings, 
though  placed  upon  the  highest 
ground  available,  would  be  covered 
with  the  ll*Jod  for  a  depth  of  from 
6fl.  to  30ft ,  it  was  necessary  to  get 
the  staves  loaded  as  expeditiously  as 
[inssible  to  save  Uiem  from  being 
washed  away. 

I  was,  therefore,  dispaiclied  up 
the  river  with  instrurtions  to  get 
the     boals    loaded     as    quickly    as 


[K^ssible  and  sent  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  factories  were  situated  upon  a  river 
about  iwcnly-five  miles  froin^jls  juDQlion 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  very  licart 
of  the  great  cane  and  bamboo  thickets  and 
cypress  brakes.  The  highland,  or  bluffs,  was 
about  twenty  miles  farther  inland ;  and  when 
the  high  water  came,  all  this  co»intry  would 
be  flooiled  to  the  depdi  of  2ofi.  or  jofi. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  landing,  I  found  ttui 
the  water  was  already  u-Hn^  at  the  rate  of  lin. 
per  hour,  and,  by_  calculation,  at  this  rate  wc 
would  have  about  two  days  10  load  the  rvmaiii- 
ing  boat-s  at  the  landing. 

It  was  upon  tlie  second  night  after  my 
arrival,  and  while  tossing  about  in  my  bed,  thxt 
I  threw  my  hand  over  the  e<ige  or  side,  only 
to  find,  to  my  suqirisc  and  horror,  that  it 
went  int(}  cold,  chilly  water. 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  into  water  up  fo  my 
knees.  The  flood,  having  suddenly  conic  in 
frum  the  land  side,  had  closed  in  upon  us,  and 
was    now    ifL    deep    upon    the    floor    of   our 
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board  house,  which,  having  been  built  ufwn 
|H)sts  6jt.  from  the  ground,  showed  th.it  already 
the  water  was  Sft  deep  at  the  door-src"p,  this 
being  the  slialiowesl  spot  within  twenty  miles  on 
one  side,  and  about  seventy  miles  on  the  other. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  I  very  soon 
gave  tlie  alarm  co  the  men,  who,  after  the  first 
cxcitecnent  had  pulsed,  lushcd  out  towards  the 
landing  to  secure  tite  small  boats  which  were 
high  and  dr>'  the  evening  before,  and  which  as  a 
measure  of  [>recauu'on  liad  l>een  hauled  up  as 
near  to  the  door  as  possible  in  case  of 
emergency ;  but,  alas,  the  boats  were  all  goiw, 
and  not  only  these,  but  also  the  great  flat-boats 
with  their  valuahle  cargoes. 

What  were  we  to  do  ?  No  boats,  and  the 
time,  night—ebon  nij^ht,  such  as  is  only  seen 
in  the  dark,  dismal  cypress  swamps,  with  the 
water  rising  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  an  hour  on 
the  very  floor  where 
we  stood. 

We  had  no  fear  of 
the  house  floating 
away,  because  it  was 
built  of  black  gum 
timber,  which  does  not 
float ;  and  besides  the 
upjKr  story  of  ihL- 
building  was  fiUed  witli 
provisions  and  tools, 
which  yreaUy  added  to 
its  weight. 

After  various  excited 
pro|K)sitions  and  sug- 
gested methods  of 
escape  to  the  bluffs, 
It  was  decided  that  as 
soon  as  daylight  came, 
the  rrew  of  forty  men 
should  divide  them- 
selves up  into  com* 
panics  of  five  or  ten 
each,  and  sirt  almut 
building  rafts  from  the 
drifting  cypress  logs 
which  came  floating 
past ;  and  as  we  iiad 
an  abundance  of  tools 
and  spikes,  (he  men 
very  soon  had  suffi- 
cient rafts  10  float  out 
upon. 

Night  came,  however,  before  we  had  all  our 
fleet  of  rafts  ready,  and  we  wcTe  conipelled  to 
remain  over-night  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  house. 
When  morning  came  we  found  that  the  water 
was  now  level  with  the  window-sills  of  the 
second  story  of  the  house.  The  men  lost  no 
time  ill  iiutnting  the  rafts,  and  the  last  one  was 


about  10  leave,  with  myself  among  its  passengers, 
when  a  sudden  thought  struck  me. 

Could  1  leave  all  this  valuable  property  stored 
in  the  house,  without  someone  to  look,  after  and 
protect  it  from  thieves,  who  would  certainly  raid 
the  place  sooner  or  later  when  they  found  we 
had  deserted  it  ? 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  responsible  for  it," 
said  I.  "and  therefore  I  had  belter  remain. 
Take  this  note,"  I  said  to  one  of  the  most 
iru.stworthy  men,  "and  telegraph  its  contents  to 
the  captain  of  our  lug-boat  at  Memphis."  And 
then,  wishing  the  party  a  safe  voyage,  1  threw 
off  the  rope  holding  the  raft  to  the  house. 

.'\t  this  moment  a  man  sprang  back  off  the 
raft,  and  decbred  that  he  would  stick  by  the 
'*  boss"  even  if  the  house  floated  to  the  C^ulf  of 
Mexico. 

My  companion  and  I  were  now  alone,  com- 


'  A   MAN    kCMANlt   ur>     lltU    tlAf  1.'* 

pleiely  isoblcd  from  all  the  world,  and  with  Hitle 
hope  of  rescue  for  at  least  six  or  seven  days.  So 
we  at  once  set  about  making  things  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  We  eviemporiz«l  a  cooking 
stove  from  sheet-iron,  and  as  we  had  an  abund- 
ance of  provisions,  and,  moreo\er,  ducks  -md 
other  water-fowl  U-ing  around  us  in  thousands, 
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we  had  no  Tear  that  wc  shoulO  sutler  from  lack 
of  fotxJ.  Wi-  could  with  ease  kill  all  of  the  wild 
fowl  we  wished  from  a  pLiifoim  we  lixed  on  top 
of  the  house;  and  wc  secured  a  huge  flat 
cypress  log,  which  answered  for  a  boat,  and  by 
whicii,  with  the  aid  of  boat  hooks,  we  could 
pole  out  in(o  the  water  and  gather  up  the  birds 
we  shot 

The  water  was  stationary  now,  and  was  no 
less  than  izft  deep  around  our  house.  As  we 
became  accustomed  to  our  no%'el  surroundings. 
n*e  rilher  enjoy<:d  ourselves  for 
the  first  two  days  after  the  rafts- 
men had  deiKirted. 

It  was  on  the  third  morning 
thai  I  noticed  my  companion, 
whose  name  was  McDermott, 
lookitig  not  only  strangely  ycUow 
in  the  face,  but  also  acting  very 
singularly ;  he  had  become  very 
sullen  and  morose.  I  remarked 
to  him  that  he  looked  like  u  man 
that  was  in  for  "swamp  fever,"  and 
that  it  mighi  he  prudent  for  him 
to  take  some  "  blue  niars  "  —  a 
mixture  of  mercury  and  grease, 
which  is  the  panacea  for  all 
Southern  fevers. 

Accordingly  I  went  to  the  meili- 
cinc-chest  and  gave  him  a  dose  of 
this  mixture.  After  this  I  made 
him  go  to  bed,  and  a  few  hours 
later  I  gave  htm  a  large  dose  of 
quinine.  He  slept  well,  and  was 
quiet  all  that  day  and  night,  and 
next  morning  I  prejiared  for  him 
some  of  the  best  kind  of  s^jup  I 
knew  of  from  a  brace  of  lovely 
"canvas-bark  "  ilu('k.s. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  et>oling  -the 
soup  for  my  patient  when  all  at 
once  I  was  surprised  by  n  fearful 
yell,  and  there  stood  MLDennott 
with  a  revolver  in  each  Imud, 
pointed  at  my  head,  and  crying  out :  — 

"  Now.  I  have  got  you.  I  heard  ynu  and  that 
villain  ploittng  to  kill  me.  Ha,  ha!  now  I  am 
going  lo  kill  you,"  and  with  a  swittness  witli 
which  only  a  lunatic  can  act,  he  cocked  one 
revolver  an<J  fired  point-blank  at  my  head. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  do  it,  but  self- 
preservation  endowed  ine  at  that  moment  with 
power  lo  act  promptly  and  well.  I  dashed  the 
sou[»  rii^ht  into  his  face,  with  the  result  that  the 
scalding  licjuid  blinded  him  for  a  moment,  and 
the  shots  he  fireti  only  graced  my  shoulder  and 
tore  ray  shirt-sleeve. 

Next  moment  I  throw  down  the  basin  and  we 
closet!  in  a  deadly  struggle— ht:  trying  to  shoot 


me,  whilst  1  was  keeping  bis  liands  separated  so 
that  the  shots  could  not  come  in  line  with  my 
body. 

I  pushed  htm  back  between  a  sugar-cask  and 
the  wall,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  of  silent 
scuffling  he  fell  backward  and  was  wedged 
between  the  wall  and  the  r^isk.  Thi-s,  however, 
nearly  cost  me  my  life,  for  as  he  fell  his  anns 
were  forced  itito  line  with  my  body,  and  before 
1  could  make  an  effort  to  turn  the  pistol  he 
fired,  the  ball  tearing  away  all  my  clothing  from 


"  Kow,  t  KAvm  (WT  vol). ■■ 

under  my  arm,  a?id  the  powder  burning  me 
Uidly,  so  ctose  to  my  body  was  the  muzxle  of 
the  revolver. 

McDennott  now  fainted  away  through  exhaus- 
tion, and  I  at  once  disarmed  him  and  lifleil 
him  into  bed.  I  then  gave  him  some  brandy 
which  I  found  iii  the  medicine  chest,  and  did 
all  I  could  think  of  lo  make  him  comfurtable. 
Ne\t  I  gave  him  a  small  dose  of  mi>rpl)im:  to 
settle  his  nerves,  and  he  werjt  off  to  sleep  again. 
I  lost  no  lime  in  gathering  up  every  available 
"edged  tool,"  and  stowing  thrm  nway  with  the^^ 
firearms,  hoping  to  prevent  him  from  attarkinfi^l 
me  a  second  time  ;  and  as  I  sat  down  by  the  side^^ 
ol  the  bed,  the  reader  can  well  believe  the  state 
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of  my  feelings.     There   I  was  with  a  maniac 

absolutely  atonc^and  surrounded  by  22ft  of 
water,  with  no  hope  of  relief  for  many  days,  and 
with  night  dosing  in  upon  the  appalling  waste  of 
waters.  I  could  not  know  what  the  madmaa 
niijihl  do  before  niornins.  or  what  I  woulci  liavi; 
to  do  to  him  in  self-delence  if  he  became 
too  sirong  for  me.  That,  again,  suggested 
anollier  fearful  consideration  —  if  I  lulled 
him  in  self-defence,  how  eould  I  get  people 
to  believe  my  stor\'?  All  these  things 
rushed  through  my  mind  as  I  sat  there  by 
ixjor  .McDermoit's  bedside,  and  many  more 
unplea&.int  lliingHuliiu. 

It  was  now  time  to  light  the  Ltmp,  and  I  rose 
to  do  this  while  my  [Wticnt  appeared  to  sleep. 
Bui  scarcely  had  I  turned  my  back  and  placed 
it  on  the  table  when,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  the  maniac  jumped  up  from  the  bed, 
aiKl  before  I  could  prevent  him  cxtingiiisht-il 
the  lamp.  I  wns  now  in  complete  dark- 
ness, with  a  ma<hiian  seeking  mv  life;  and 
that  amidst  hundreds  of  tools  which  he  could 
use  as  WL-apons  against  me.  Worst  of  all,  I 
could  not  see  him,  nor  know  whnc  he  would 
do  next. 

But  just  at  that  truly  desperate  moment  a 
sudden  thought  came  to  my  rescue.  I  fired  my 
revolver  out  of  the  window  and  yelled  out,  as  I 
did  so  :  *'  McUennoti,  1  have  killed  your  enemy." 
The  first  thing  I  knew  was  he  clasped  me  around 
the  neck  with  one  of  his  arm.s,  while  to  ray 
surprise  and  horror  I  discovered  that  he 
grasped  in  his  oIIilt  hand  a  heavy,  ra/or-edged 
"stave  axe." 

As  the  madman  clasped  me 
around  the  neck,  he  actually  kissitl 
ine,  and  weeping  violently  in 
gratitude  for  what  I  had  done, 
said  : — 

"  I  knew,  my  dear,  faithful 
*  boss,'  that  you  would  be  my 
friend  and  save  my  life." 

With  one  of  my  hands  locating 
the  position  of  the  axe,  afid 
grasping  my  rcvclver  \u  the  other, 
I  sucx-eeded  in  inducing  my  [xitient 
to  throw  hinjsflf  down  upon  the 
betl,  telling  him  at  the  same  timc 
ihat  we  could  only  escape  our  foes 
by  lying  still. 

AN'ith  one  arm  still  around  my 

neck,  and  retaining  a  firm  hold  of     ' 

the  axe  with  the  other  hand,    Mc- 

Uermott  drew  me  close  to  him  in 

the  bed,  and  in  this  awkward  jxjsi- 

tion    I   was   com^jelled    to    remain 

for  hours,   or  what  seemed   to  me 

an  eternity,  for  in  (he  darkness  I 
Vol,  tk~-7aL 


knew  not  what  he  might  do.  The  nervous 
strain  which  this  [Kisition  brought  about  was 
intense,  Here  was  I  alone,  and  lying  in 
the  darkness  by  the  side  of  a  madman, 
armed  with  a  keen  axe,  awaiting  results,  and 
expe<iing  either  to  be  killed  or  to  be  com- 
pelled to  kill  him  in  self-defence. 

As  these  awful  hours  crawled  by,  my  com- 
panion slowly  relaxed  his  vigilance,  and  finally 
went  into  a  deep  slumber.  I  slowly  stole  from 
the  bed  and  lighted  the  lamp,  placing  it  lliis 
time  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  get  at 
it  easily  i-ven  if  he  sti  wished.  1  then  went 
Uick  to  the  lieitside,  and  by  deft  manipulation 
succeeded  in  taking  the  axe  out  of  his  hand. 
This  done  I  walk^•d  to  an  open  window  and 
leant  out  to  inhale  the  fresh  air  of  the  night.  It 
being  even  warm  at  this  time.  It  was  appal- 
lingly dark,  and  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
deathly  stillness  was  the  sullen  liip^  lap  tjf  the 
flood  around  ihc  house. 

I  had  .scarcely  gained  ihi.s  [Htsition  when  I 
was  surprised  by  another  fearful  yell,  and 
wheeling  round  I  was  confronted  by  McUermott. 
who,  with  eyes  starling  out  of  their  sockets, 
shrieked  : — 

"There  they  come — fly,  fiy!"  and  before  I 
could  act,  he  made  a  headlong  dive  through  the 
open  window  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  splash 
into  the  deep,  cold  waters  below. 

I  seized  a  boat-hook,  and  followed  him  on  the 
flat  cypress  log  we  u.sed,  as  already  stnled.  1 
culled  again  and  again,  and  implored  my  coin- 
jiaiiion  to  come  back,  but  he  kc[>t  on  swimming 
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out  into  a  deep  lagoon  ;  and  as  he  was  one  of 
the  best  swimmers  on  the  river,  I  had  no 
chance  to  overtake  him  in  the  race. 

Gradually  he  gained  upon  me,  and  I  soon 
lost  him  in  the  distance  and  dense  darkness, 
and  then  with  a  heavy  heart  I  gave  up  the 
chase. 

I  called  upon  him  again  and  again,  however, 
thinking;  that  he  mi^ht  be  on  a  branch  of  a  tree 
or  log,  but  no  answer  came  back  save  the  mock- 
ing cry  of  the  swamp  owls  above  my  head. 

I  poled  my  frail  craft  back  to  the  house,  and, 
after  making  it  fast  again,  I  entered  and  threw 
myself  down  on  the  bed  completely  e.xhausted. 
When  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  penetrated  the 
gloom  I  arose  and  prepared  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding bayous  and  cypress  swamps  for  my 
lost  companion. 

Standing  upon  the  flat  log,  and  widi  a  long 
cane  pole  in  my  hand,  I  started  out  in  the 
direction  McDermott  had  taken,  but  after  a 
fruitless  search  amongst  the  deep  network  of 
cane,  bamboo,  and  grape-vines  which  hung 
in  all  directions  from  the  limbs  of  the  giant 
trees  above,  and  which  were  twisted  and  con- 
torted, looped  and  knotted,  in  a  thousand 
forms,  I  found  no  trace  of  my  companion, 
and  reluctantly  gave  up  the  search— this  time, 
I  must  admit,  with  a  slight  sense  of  relief. 

Slowly  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  house, 
and  threw  myself  on  the  floor  completely 
exhausted,  and  sick  with  the  events  of  the 
night.  It  was  then  that  I  felt  the  horrors  of 
my  position — its  utter  loneliness  and  isolation. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  descrij)- 
tion  of  my  feelings  as  I  sat  there  that  night,  and 
the  subsequent  dreary  nights  and  days.     I-et  it 


suffice  to  say  that,  when  hope  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  the  terrible  swamp  fever  had  tightened 
its  grasp  on  me,  and  I  lay  helpless  on  my  bed, 
I  was  at  last  delighted  to  hear  the  welcome 
whistles  of  the  little  tug-boat,  which  was  soon 
moored  alongside  the  house.  My  story  was 
soon  told  to  the  captain,  who  at  once  lowered  a 
boat  and  sent  out  a  search  party  to  find  the 
body  of  my  mad  companion — who  would  no 
doubt  crawl  into  a  loop  of  a  grape-vine  and  die 
there.  But  the  search  party  found  no  trace  of 
him. 

Tlie  following  spring,  however,  when  the 
water  receded,  we  again  explored  the  surround- 
ing cane-brakes  and  bayous,  and  finally  located 
his  body  by  watching  a  flock  of  turkey-buzzards 
hovering  over  a  tulip  tree,  where  upon  a  crutch 
about  40ft.  from  the  ground  the  skeleton  hung 
across,  face  downwards. 

The  bones  were  bleached  and  bare  ;  and  on 
turning  over  the  skull  we  saw  the  cause  of  poor 
McDermolt's  insanity.  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  war  ;  and  a  piece  of  the  skull  had  been 
removed,  a  plate  of  silver  being  afterwards  fitted 
over  the  orifice.  It  was  no  doubt  pressure  on 
the  brain  caused  by  this,  and  brought  on  through 
the  fever,  that  had  demented  my  unfortunate 
companion. 

I  have  been  in  many  an  adventure  in  the  Far 
South  and  AV'est,  but  even  now  when  I  think  of 
that  fearful  night  with  a  madman,  surrounded 
by  the  great  flood  of  the  vast  Mississippi,  and 
the  lonely  nights  spent  in  my  narrow  ark  with 
the  insidious  swamp-fever  fast  reducing  myself— 
perliaps  into  a  maniac  also — when  I  think  of 
tliese  things.  I  say,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a 
nervous  stuidilcr  uf  hurnjr. 


My    Cycle    Ride    to    Khiva. ' 


Uv  Robert  I^  Jeffkrson,  F.R-G.S. 

I. 

An  account  of  a  Kmarkable  bicycle  ride  across  the  deserts  of  Kara-1 
Mr.  JefTcrKOn  Is  ihr  6rst  Hiigtishinan  to  follow  the  route  of  the  late  Colonel  Fred  Burnaby,  whose  ride 
to  Khiva  made  him  famous  twenty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Jefferson  accomplished  practically  the  whole  of 
his  journey  on  a  bicycle,  passln;;  through  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary.  Galicia, 
and  European  Russia.  The  following  story  of  his  further  ride  across  the  steppes  and  deserts  poLnts 
conclusively  To  the  factthalthisisoneof  the  most  remarkable  achievements  ever  accomplished  byacyclitt. 

KKACHtl-)   Orctibiii}4.   in  Ea.sicrn 

Kii^isia,  early  in   July   last    year.     I 

had     aJfrttcIy     rydetl     across     ihn; 

wliolc     of      Kurojjt:,     having     left 

I  .uiidon  oti  April  1 6th.  I  had 
pjshcd  through  must  of  th(r  civili/cd  countries 
with  but  very  few  adventure;;,  although  bad 
weather  had 
dog>;ed  my  wliecl- 
riarks  right  from 
the  very  start. 
In  Russia  itself, 
owing  to  the 
wretched  road^ 
which  exist  in  ihu 
etn|iire,  my  pace, 
which  hiij  aver- 
a!;i.:d  sainethin^ 
like  seventy  miles 
a  fby  ill  other 
counlries,  dwin- 
dled considerably, 
and  when  1 
arrived  in  Oren- 
burg, 1  found  I 
was  over  a  month 
behind  the  time 
schedule  I  had 
set  myself. 

Orenburg,  be- 
sides being  the 
last  town  in 
Europe,  consti- 
tuted practically 
Che  last  centre  of 
civiliAitioii  and 
Christianity.  For- 
ward to  Khiva, 
over  the  Khirj;hiz 
stepiK*,  the  Kara- 
kum   desert,   and 

the  desert  of  Ktiiil  kuni,  I  shotild  meet  with 
but  ver>'  few  white  men.  My  days  were, 
indeed,  tu  be  S|K*nt  with  the  Khitghi^ 
nomads,    the   Sarts,    the  'liirconuns,    and  the 
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Khivans,  in  a  stretch   of  cotintry  close  upon 


two  thousand  miles  in  extent  and  thinly 
peopled  ;  a  desert,  in  :>hort.  At  Orenburg  I  was 
very  kindly  received  by  the  officials.  The 
Russian  (lOvernment  had  interested  itself  on 
my  behalf,  and  I  was  the  recipient  of  several 
iitiportani  |>aj)ers  front  the  lm]>erial  authorities, 
directing  all  Ciovemincnt  officials  with  whom  I 

canie  in  contact 
to  render  me 
whatever  assist- 
ance was  possible. 
In  addition  to 
this,  the  General- 
O  o  V  e  r  n  o  r  o  I 
Orenburg  and 
the  I ;  e  n  e  r  u I  ■ 
C.ovemot  of  the 
Khirj;hi/.  hordes 
hiindcd  me|>;i[X.-rs 
railing  upon  the 
headmen  of  the 
different  tribes 
IV  i  t  li  whom  I 
•■hould  come  in 
ronlact  to  see  mc 
s;ifely  through  the 
various  districts  ; 
and  that  upon 
them  would  de- 
|iend  rny  life.  I 
was  further  told 
at  Orenburg  that 
to  travel  over 
the  steppe  and 
deserts  alone  was 
an  impossibility. 
Not  only  were 
there  no  towns  or 
tillages,  but  foi*d 
was  unot>tainat>le 
except  from  the 
nomads  themselves,  and  that  supply  could  not 
be  relied  ujKjn.  Therefore,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Khirglii/  stepfie,  1  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  urantass  and  three  hotM*B_wbich 
would  carry  all  the  food  I  should 
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I  reached  Fort  No.  r  on  the  banks  of  the 
Syr-daria  River,  whence  to  Khiva,  arross  the 
deitcrt,  it  would  be  necessary  for  mu  not  only  to 
take  a  complete  caravan  of  camels,  but  also  an 
armed  escort  in  order  to  protect  me  from  attacks 
by  tht:  lawless 
dcniwHS  of  the 
Central  Asian 
w  Idem  ess. 

After  remain- 
ing in  Orenburg 
about  five  days 
i  set  out  on  my 
bicycle  for  Orsk, 
folluwinj;a  rou]{h 
trail  by  the  side 
of  the  Ural  River, 
on  the  other  side 
of  which  the 
bare,  inhospitable 
plain  of  Asia 
stretched  away 
to  tlie  Aral  Sea. 
l*'ur  some  dis- 
tance   1    was 

accomianicd  by  a  little  band  of  Russian  cyclists, 
who  came  with  me  as  far  as  the  huge  sione 
marking  the  border  l>elween  Eurofjc  atid  Asia. 
These  good  fellows  had  interested  theniseives 
on  my  behalf  to  a  great  extent,  and  to  mark 
theirappreciation 
of  my  enterprise 
—  which  they 
candidly  con- 
fessed none  but 
an  li^nglishni:in 
would  think  r>f— 
they  had  gone  to 
considerable  ex 
pense  in  order 
to  telegraph  my 
coming  to  every 
available  official. 
It  was  a  solemn 
ceremony  at  the 
frontier  post. 
Some  enthusi 
astic  cyclist  had 
carried  with  him 
a  few  bottles  uf 
champagne,  and 
here  they  vvere 
broached  ;  then, 
after  some  toast- 
ing  and   many 

good  wishes  for  my  success  from  these  kind 
Russians,  I  set  out  once  more. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  rough  and  bumpy  road 
which  I  had  to  imverse,  while  the  country  itself 
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was  very  lonesome.  The  Ural  Mountains  lay 
to  my  left,  and,  after  I  had  covered  about  a 
hundred  miles,  I  commenced  to  ascend  the 
spurs  of  the  lower  ranges.  It  was  extremely 
wearying  work,  inasmuch  as  it   was  im[>assible 

for  many  miles 
to  ride  a  bicycle 
at  all.  Huge 
stones  lay  all  over 
the  road,  wbicli 
in  itself  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a 
mere  trail.  Kor 
several  days  I 
ioiIe<l  on,  meet- 
ing only  an  occa- 
sional tarantass 
or  a  camel  cara- 
\an  en  nmte  10 
Orenburg  frotn 
the  ilesert.  It 
W.1S  amusing  to 
note  the  astonish- 
ment and  somt>- 
times  dismay 
which  my  bicycle  created  amongst  the  Khirghiz 
came  Id  rivers,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
never  seen  a  bicycle  before  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  sometimes  that  1  avoided  bcint;  run 
down  by  some  excited  Khirghiz,  who  probably 

thought  me  a 
denizen  of  the 
infernal  regions, 
and  my  bicycle 
.in  instrument  of 
the  devil. 

I  was  glad 
when,  at  the 
beginning  of 
August,  I  reachcil 
Orsk,  a  small 
^iUagc,  where 
there  was  a  nat- 
chainik,  or  Rus- 
.sian  headman, 
from  whom,  nn 
presentation  of 
my  p.npers,  I  ob* 
i;iined  the  neces- 
sary permission 
to  charter  a 
tarantass  un<ler 
.1  Rojal  podoro- 
jitnitty  or  open 
IKiper.  This  paper 
entitled  me  to  get  horses  at  every  post  station  1 
came  to  without  the  least  delay— an  important 
consideration.  Not  only  lh;it,  but  I  was  also' 
empowered   to    seize     y^^    horses   of    anyoEie 


/•'mm  a  fkaU.  ttf  A'.  /..  /ffftrtam. 


^H  twming  along  Ihi:  road  fur  my  own  cunvcnktrict:, 

^m  paying  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  kopecks 

H  (or  each  horse   per  verst !      I    bought  a    srock 

H  of  provisions  to   last  me  for  twelve  days,  and 

H  these,   incased   in  a   big  Ih^x,  were  piil    in  the 

H  tarantass.     I  aUo  took  with  me  several  Ixjtiles 

H  of  red  wint,-,  which  I  had  been  told  would  l»e 

H  necessar)%  as  the  water  on  the  steppe  was  salt 


versts,  or  fourteen  miles,  these  struc- 
tures are  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription, and  a  traveller  journeying 
iKtween  the  two  points  cannot  depend 
upon  them  for  food,  or,  indeed,  any- 
thing hut  hoihng  water  with  which  to 
make  his  lea. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  left  Orsk, 
my  tarantass  preceding  me,  and  I  felt 
th.1t  at  bst  I  had  left  Russia,  and  left 
bcliind  me,  tou,  one  of  its  most 
reniark.nhle  features.  As  I  [>edalled 
ihruunh  the  town  the  bells  were 
Ixjoming  out,  and  around  thr  green 
nnd  while  church  hundreds  of  Cossack 
women  had  a>scmbled  in  their  bright 
dresses.  The  vodki  shops  in  the 
main  street  were  doing  a  roaring  trade. 


and  in  places  bad.  My  medicine-chest,  which 
contained  various  remedies  for  possible  ills,  and 
which  had  been  forwarded  on  by  horse  from 
Orenburg,  was  also  taken,  as  well  as  a  flat  lub 
of  fresh  Ural  water.  Although  the  wliole  of 
the  w.iy  from  C)rsk  lo  Fort  No.  ,  is  under  the 
contro  of  the  Rusgjan  Government  which  has 
erected  post  stations  at  stages  of  about  tweiUv 
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main  sireei  were  Gomg  a  roaring  iT.aae,  j 
and  moujiks,  incapably  drunk  on  the  fiery  spirit,  I 
lay  about  in  all  directions.  This  is  a  Sunday 
instituiion  observable  throughout  the  whole  of 
Russia— the  women  go  to  church,  and  the  men 
get  drunk.  Vodki  is  the  Iwlcstone  of  every 
moujik  and  Cossack.  They  will  drink  it  by 
the  quart,  just  .is  the  tJerman  will  drink  beer. 
Its  effects  are  almost  instantaneous,  and  it  is 


frequently  the  case  that  a  '"°"J'^  ^'one'^diy 
sensibly  intoxicated  several  t'"'^^-j.^r   or  inn- 
The  custom  of  the  /ra^fif   prylj'    ^o^jik  very 
keeper,  is  to  carr)'  the  insensii^'      ^^^  ^^^^^^   ,j^ 
tenderly  out  into  the  street.    ^"     ^^'olve  him 
the  middle  of  the  raid  in  ^^^    ^  off 
breathing  space  .ind  lime  to  sW^V 
of  his  potations. 
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Crossing  ilic 
Ural  River,  the 
great  stt'ppe  of 
Turkestan 
stretched  before 
me.  The  ro.id 
was  frightrul, 
dead  level 
though  the  coun- 
try was.  Heri- 
and  there  I 
struck  deep  sand, 
through  which 
my     bicycle 

wheels  refused  to  revoke,  and  I  was  compelled 
10  disniouiu  and  shoulder  the  machine,  while 
the  ihree  horses  of  my  tarantass  plunged  heavily 
along.  A  couple  of  Khirghiz,  mountwj  on  a 
camel,  bore  me  coriipajiy  for  a  short  distance, 
endeavouring  to  get  their  unwieldy  be;isl  to  race 
me,  but  without  succes*,  until  at  length,  dis- 
gusteil,  they  threw  up  ihe  .s[K)ii^c,  and  sheered 
off  into  the  sleppe.     On  the  first  dav  I  made 


two  stations,  a  distance  of  only  about 
twenty-eight  miles,  but  w\  the  next 
day  I  found  the  going  much  better, 
the  trail  consisting  of  clay  instead  of 
sand.  The  loneliness  of  it  all,  how- 
ever, soon  told  upon  my  feelings. 
Mour  after  hour  I  used  to  ride  along, 
with  nothing  to  be  seen  north,  south, 
east,  or  west  but  one  vast  barren 
plnin.  with  here  and  there  a  few 
**tuntcd  clumps  of  .sage-brush.  Onee 
I  passed  a  Riis>ian  moujiW,  who  was 
tilling  a  little  patch  of  ground  close  in 
a  pusi-staiion.  It  was  a  curious  sight 
to  si-e  a  European  plough  being  used 
in  this  remote  region,  ami  more  curious 
still  to  see  it  being  drawn  by  camels. 
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For  two  days  the  road  was  entirely  deserlcfl, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when  we 
had  started  early  on  our  southern  pilgrimage, 
we  met  sevenil  caravans  coniing  from  Itokhara. 
These  caravans  consisted  each  of  over  a  luindrcd 
camels,  and  here  it  is  as  well  to  rennirk  that  the 
Asiatic  camel  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  s|)ecics. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  Asbtic  camel  will  carry 
at  least  forty  Russian   "  puods,"  or  over   i  2lwL 
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of  goods  on  its  back,  in  addition  to  a  passcnycT. 
'Yhc  proverb  ihat  it  is  the  lost  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back  is  often  exc-mplifietl  in  the 
Turkestan  aimel.  Forty  poods  is  the  ima-vtjnum 
that  aiw  Khir^h:/  Vf'iU  put  upon  his  camel ;  u 
])ood  above  that,  and  as  a  xenccal  rule  the  camel 
will  refuse  to  budge,  however  one  may  lash  it. 

My  nights  were  spent  in  the  most  extraordin- 
ary places.  Now  and  a^ain  the  post-stations  at 
which  I  was  fortx-d  to  stop  were  primitive  to  the 
last  degree,  and  generally  of  the  filthiest  de- 
scription. Vermin  infested  the  very  walls,  and 
at  nij^ht  the  t^oors  were  black  with  cockroaches. 
Aln*adv  I  Ijegan  to  realize  that  I  was  in  for  an 
uncomfuruble  time.  Water  was  so  scarce  on  the 
slcppc  that  a  wash  was  out  of  the  question.  I 
never  took  my  clothes  off,  but  preferred  to  sleep 
on  a  bundle  of  sage-brush  in  the  open  air  rather 
than  ri.sk  the  terrors  of  the  [)ost-station.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  sfan'sfas,  or  post- 
masters, were  exceedintjly  obhj^ins, 
but,  poor  fellows,  they  could  do  very 
little  to  provide  me  with  any  sort  of 
comfort. 

On  the  sixth  day  out  the  trail  ran 
near  the  shores  of  the  Aral  .Sea,  and 
for  (juitc  thirty  miles  I  was  romjK'lle<l 
to  push  through  a  swamp,  the  mud 
and  water  of  which  reached  at  times 
over  my  knees.  Later  on  we  began 
tn  fall  in  with  the  Khir^hi/  nomads, 
and  espied  several  of  their  kU'itkas,  or 
libck  tents,  dotted  on  the  ste[}pe. 
Once  wc  sought  shelter  from  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  i>un  in  one  of  these 
kibitkas,  and  there,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  intervention  of  the  yemihik,  or 
driver  of  my  larantass,  I  fear  ray 
journey  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
summary  end.  My  bicycle  was  looked 
uptHi  with  alirm  and  dismay,  and,  when 
I_  •ip/>raarhed  the  encampment,  the 
Klrir^ht^.  niounting  their  horses,  made 
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for  me  with  a  rush,  rending  the  air  with  their 
screams  and  sliouts,  and  craekitiji  their  lonj^  whi[KS 
in  fury.  Fearing  that  they  intended  to  ride  me  fl 
down,  I  dismounted.  Alont;  came  the  Khirghii  " 
like  a  whirlwind,  then  circled  around  me,  shout- 
ing and  jabbering  in  a  most  furious  manner. 
I  threw  up  my  hands  to  show  that  I  meant 
them  no  harm,  but  I  was  not  quite  certain 
as  to  the  better  course — to  draw  my  re\'oIvcr  or 
to  submit.  My  tarantass  was  a  little  way 
behind  ;  I  could  just  faintly  hear  the  jangle  of 
the  dougii  bells,  but  presently  up  it  dashed  at 
a  frantic  speed  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
Khirghiz,  who  scattered  to  the  right  and  left. 
The  yemshik  stood  on  his  lx)x,  waving  his 
knout  and  shouting  something  in  the  Khirghiz 
langiuige  which,  of  course,  was  unintelligible  to 
me.  Anyway,  his  presence  had  the  effect  of 
calming   these   extraordinary    people,    wlfb    are 
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half  Chinese,  half  Tartar  in  appearance,  but  as 
wild  and  reckless- loo  king  as  Bashi-Bazouks. 
I  was  taken  to  their  kibitka,  and  when  their 
fears  of  my  bicycle  had  been  allayed  and  its 
mechanism  "  explained  "  to  them,  they  treated 
me  kindly.  Koumiss  was  brought  and  the  half- 
raw  flesh  of  sheep. 

I  was  given  the  best  position  in  the  kibitka, 
generally  occupied  by  the  headman  of  the 
tribe.  A  bundle  of  cushions  was  thrown 
down  for  me  to  sit  upon.  A  sheepskin  filled 
with  koumiss  was  brought,  from  which  I 
drank;  and  then  a  wooden  bowl  containing 
mutton  was  placed  on  the  ground  before  me. 
There  were  no  knives  or  such  -  like  aids  to 
eating,  as  we  have  in  civilized  countries.  I 
drank  the  koumiss  from  the  skin,  and  I  took  the 
flesh  up  in  my  fingers  and  ate  it.  As  soon  as  I 
had  satisfied  my  hunger  ilie  big  bowl  was 
passed  to  the  headman,  who  ate  voraciously, 
bolting  huge  pieces  of  meat,  his  eyes  nearly 
bulging  from  their  sockets  at  each  tremendous 
gulp.  After  his  appetite  was  appeased  he  passed 
the  bowl  on  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  like 
wolves  they  fought  over  the  remains,  gnawing 
the  bones,  licking  their  fingers,  and  generally 
feeding  like  hogs.  Disgusting  in  their  manners 
though  they  were,  still  I  could  not  forget  that 
they  had  given  me  all  they  had — mutton  and 
koumiss — which  constitute  practically  the  only 
food  the  Khirghiz  has  ever  known. 

These  strange  people  of  the  steppe  scarcely 
know  what  bread  is  like,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
they  have  never  tasted  vegetables.  Their  greatest 
treats^re  either  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  half  hand- 
ful of  tea.  They  make  some  sort  of  tea  them- 
selves, which  they  call  sdoni,  a  frightful  decoc- 
tion which  it  is  impossible  for  a  European  to 
drink,  more  especially  as  tlie  Khirghiz  prefer 
it  made  from  salt  water.  Koumiss,  however, 
is  a  rather  nice  drink  than  otherwise.  Made  in 
the  Khirghiz  fashion,  it  is  simply  fermented 
mare's  milk,  and,  when  new,  is  very  palatable. 
It  has  a  tendency,  however,  to  increase  one's 
girth,  and  it  is  related  that  it  is  so  nourishing 
that  a  Khirghiz  can  live  on  koumiss  alone  for 
many  weeks.  I  have  tasted  so-called  koumiss 
since  I  have  been  back  in  England,  but  it  is  no 
more  like  the  real  article  than  chalk  is  like 
cheese. 

Passing  as  I  now  was  through  an  extremely 
swampy  region,  the  plague  of  mosquitoes  was 
frightful.  I  carried  with  me  a  net  for  my  head, 
but  the  heat  of  the  day,  registering  sometimes 
45deg.  to  47deg.  on  the  Reaumur  glass,  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  wear  anything  but  light 
clothing.  The  consequence  was  the  voracious 
mosquitoes  bit  through  my  clothing  and 
stung  me  so  badly  that  at  night  it  was  im- 


possible to  sleep.  I  had  to  abandon,  too,  in 
this  region  the  idea  of  sleeping  in  the  open,  for 
it  is  at  night  the  mosquitoes  come  out  in  full 
force.  It  is  related  that  yearly  many  of  the 
Khirghiz,  inured  as  they  are  to  the  hardships  of 
their  life,  perish  from  the  mosquitoes,  whilst 
the  mortality  amongst  the  horses  is  tremendous. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  people  at  night  to  build 
huge  crescents  of  fire  made  from  sage-brush, 
into  the  centre  of  which  the  horses  are  driven, 
the  arch  of  the  crescent  being  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Thus,  the  poor  suffering 
creatures  are  freed  for  a  time  from  the  ravaging 
pest,  although  the  discomfort  of  inhaling  dense 
volumes  of  choking  smoke  must  be  consider- 
able. Sleeping  in  the  post-stations  was  my 
terror.  The  stings  of  the  mosquitoes  outside 
were  bad  enough,  but  the  bites  of  the  insects 
inside  almost  equalled  them.  The  stench  of 
these  stations  is  something  indescribable,  and 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  a  rug,  and  to  feel  insects 
of  every  description  crawling  over  one's  face 
and  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  is  torture 
of  the  worst  kind. 

Thus  I  struggled  along  at  the  rate  of  about 
thirty  miles  a  day,  starting  at  sunrisd  and  knock- 
ing off  at  sundown.     I  had  little  difficulty  about 
horses,  as  there  were  no  travellers  at  all  on  the 
road.     Naturally,  my  appearance  on  the  bicycle 
was  viewed  with  astonishment  by  the  natives, 
and    periodical   attacks   were    made    upon  me, 
until  at  last  I  felt  that  unless  I  had  some  better 
protection   than  the  yumshik   of  my  tarantass, 
some  casualty  might  happen.     I  only  once  had 
occasion  to  present  my  revolver,  and  that  was 
when    an    unruly   Khirghiz,   darting  out  on  his 
horse  from  a  caravan,  headed  towards  me  with 
fury  in   his  eyes  and  a  general   appearance  of 
being  bent  on  my  overthrow.     I  dismounted  at 
once,  flung  the  bicycle  from  me,  and  sprang  out 
of  the  way  of  the  horse.     It  flashed  by  me  with 
scarcely   a   foot    to   spare,    and    the    Khirghiz, 
wheeling    rapidly,     made    for    me    again.       I 
at    once     drew     my     revolver  and,     hoping    to 
scare  him  off",  fired  a   shot  in   the  air.     What 
happened  was  tlie  most  extraordinary  spectacle 
I    ever    saw.      The     Khirghiz    reined    in    his 
horse   with   such    suddenness    that    the    hind- 
quarters of  the  beast  fairly  rose  in  the  air,  while 
the    rider    himself    disa|)peared    entirely    from 
view.     He  had  slipped  over  on  the  other  side 
of  his  saddle,  and  was  lianging  on  the  neck  of 
the  horse,  and   looking  at   me  from  under  the 
bridle.      Up    came    'w\y    tarantass,    and    then 
explanations  ensued — a  long  wrangle,  it\  which 
my    yemshik    vociferated    fiercely,     and     kept 
cracking  his   knout  as  if  he  would  like  to  lay  it 
on   the  other's  shoulders.     After  this  argument 
the   Khirghiz  slouched  off,   and,    when    at    a 
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respectful  distance  from  us,  sped  off  to  rejoin 
his  carAi^n. 

We  now  commenced  to  tackle  the  desert  of 
Kara-kum.  The  sage-brush  grew  scantier  and 
scimlicr,  hillocks  of  sand  apjx-ared  on  either 
hand— deep  fine  sand,  with  a  consistency 
almost  like  that  of  tlour.  Our  daily  pace 
became  less  and  less,  as  I  was  farced  to  walk 
sometimes  stretches  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  even  walking  was 
impossildc,  as  the  sand  was  too  deep  and  the 
heal  of  it  too  great.  My  feet  became  so  badly 
blistered  that  I  could  not  take  off  my  to|>-bools 
at  night  without  draji^ing  away  the  skin,  and 
once  or  twice,  in  sheer  agony,  I  was  Loniptlled 
to  put  the  bicycle  on  the  larantass  and  ride  in 
thti  equipage  myself. 

It  w;is  late  ill  August  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  oasis  of  Ka/jlinsk,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Syrdaria  Rivt-r,  where  is  situated  Kurt  No.  i, 
the  first  of  ihe  fonnidnble  outposts  thrown  up 
by  ("'icnenil  Knufmann  during  his  triumphant 
maich  through 
'I'urke-stan  nearly 
Iwcnty-five  year^ 
ago.  It  was  a 
delicious  sight  lu 
see  those  tall 
green  trees,  the 
long  niL-shes  of 
grape-vines,  the 
tangled  jimgle  of 
fruit  trees,  the 
lush  grass,  and 
the  liltie  rivulets 
of  water  runniny 
through  the  irri- 
gating ditches. 
We  entered  lliu 
oasis  at  midday, 
and  an  hour  latir 
I  liad  my  leg^ 
under  the  table  o( 
ihe  iviinninndant 
of  tlie  fort,  doing 
justice  to  the 
best  meal  I  had  had  since  leaving  Orenburg. 

I  had  now  accomplished  the  easiest  portion 
of  my  Turkestan  ride.  The  Khirghiz  steppe  I 
found  to  be  rather  better  ilwn  1  had  es[X*ctcd 
from  what  had  been  prophesied.  The  Kara- 
kum  desed,  instead  of  being  covered  entirely 
with  sand,  had  rideablo  palrhes  here  and  there, 
but  1  was  promised  that  in  the  passage  of  the 
Kizil-kuni  desert,  from  Kort  No.  1  to  the  l)anks 
of  the  Oxus  kiver,  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
would  be  put  in  niy  way.  The  Kiiil-kum, 
which  IS  Sart  for  ♦'desert  of  difficult  sands," 
"  iT-^^-^  ^"'*'    **y   nomadic    Khirghiz  and 
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Turcomans.  There  are  no  buildings  of  any 
description  between  the  two  points,  and  besides, 
beyond  one  or  two  brackish  wells,  there  is  no 
water,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  No  food  is 
obtainable,  and  as  for  days  I  should  have  to  go 
without  seeing  a  single  soul,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  everything  with  me  from  Fort  No.  1.  Not 
only  that,  but  there  is  no  post-track  across  the 
desert.  Neither  are  there  means  of  defining  the 
road  without  the  assistance  of  guides,  who  find 
their  way  by  the  colour  of  the  sand  during  the 
day  or  by  the  stars  at  night.  Another  terror  to 
Ix:  pre})ared  for  was  tlie  number  of  scorpions 
and  tarantulas  which  Hve  in  the  sand,  and,  as  one 
would  be  compelled  to  sleep  up«in  the  ground, 
the  prospect  did  not  look  altogether  alluring. 

Again,  the  Russian  flovcrnmenl,  while  doing 
all  it  can  to  keep  the  Turcomans  and  Khirghiz 
under  control,  have  been  unable,  even  in 
iweniy-flve  years,  10  effect  much  improvement 
in  their  law1es.s  liabits.  To  venture  atone  across 
the  desert,  or  even  with  an  insuffteient  escort, 

would  mean  cap- 
ture, if  not  de- 
struction, at  the 
liands  of  the 
more  unscrupu- 
tou.<! ;  and  though 
I  did  not  care  lo 
go  to  the  rather 
big  exjx'iise  of  a 
large  caravan, 
the  fact  was  im- 
pressed upon  me 
that  unless  I  took 
a  sufticient  escort, 
the  wisest  thing  I 
ctiuld  do  would 
he  to  abandon 
the  project  en- 
tirely. At  Ka/a- 
linsk,  therefore, 
I  bought  si.x 
camels,  and  en- 
gaged the  ser- 
vices of  two 
Khirghiz  guides,  who  were  supposed  10  know 
the  route  to  Khiva  thoroughly.  The  milit;iry 
commander  of  the  fott,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  St.  Petersburg,  placed  at  my  disposal 
three  A''"/«i,  or  native  soldiers  and  three  , 
Cossacks,  while  the  natchalnik,  or  adminis^  | 
trator  of  the  disuicl.  gave  me  the  services  of 
his  own  dragoman,  Osman  Muratr,  a  Khirghii, 
who,  speaking  Russian  and  Sart,  be^'J--^tV8 
own  taliie.  Sould  act  ^^^^^J.^Jlt^  ^.W- 
soldiers  were  armed  wiin  V  ^^v*^"^^'^*'''  '^''  "^ 
swords,  and  daggers,  antU  '  ^^^^^,£;;«^' 
revolvcr.I  carried  with  nit:  a  | 
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carbine,  whirh  had  been  sent  down  by  the  post 
from  Orenburg. 

The  purchase  of  the  food  for  my  caravan 
was  the  yrcaicst  difficulty,  as  we  could  form 
but  .1  very  indefinite  notion  as  to  how  long  it 
would  take  us  to  cross  the  deserL  There  were 
few  records  of  anyone  hnvin^  crossed  it  by 
this  particular  route,  as  Khiva  was  generally 
approached  from  thi*  south  by  means  of  the 
Oxus  River.  I  wxs  told  thai  since  Colonel 
Burnaby  had  effected  his  ride  across  the  Ki/il- 
kuni,  only  one  Kuropean  had  performed  the 
same  journey,  a  Russian  geoj^iaphcr,  who  not 
across  in  sixteen  days,  bin  had  suffered  terribly 
from  fever  and  dysentery.  1  purchased  twelve 
shc-ep,  which  were  to  fonn  our  sLtple  fo<jd  on 
the  nrijtrch,  and  was  told  that  I  should  be  able 
to  rejjienish  our  stock  of  mutton  from  lime 
to  time  by  purchase  from  the  people  of  the 
desert.  In  addition  I  took  a  bag  of  Hour  for 
my  own  consumption,  some  dried  husks,  and 
six  loaves  of  fresh  bread.  I  could  not  obtain 
vegetables  at  all  in  the  fort,  the  nearest  approach 
beinK  melons,  of  which  I  ])urchased  twenty-four. 

My  escort  I 
was  told  would 
be  content  to  live 
on  tnuiion  alune. 
nnd,  as  ii  was,  we 
found  that  our 
goods  and  chat- 
tels were  quile 
enough  for  the 
six  camels,  when 
it  is  considfred 
that  we  carried  a 
sixt  ee  ii  days' 
supply  of  water 
for  ten  iktsohr, 
the  camels,  sheep, 
and  five  horses. 
Of  course,  there 
was  the  food  for 
the  horsescarried, 
but  the  camels  I 

was  told  would  require  nothing  this  side  of 
Khiva,  however  lung  the  journey  took,  as  on  the 
desert  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sage-brush 
upon  which  they  ain  feed. 

One  morning  we  had  an  official  [urade 
of  the  caravan,  and  when  I  saw  my  mei:  all 
ranged  up  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  they  were 
the  hungriest- looking  lot  I  bad  ever  clapped 
eyes  on  ;  but  It  was  a  genial,  goiKl-Eiunioured 
crowd,  all  the  same.  They  sprang  to  my  every 
bidding,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  rather 
enjoyed  the  prospect  than  otherwise,  since  they 
fully  ex|>ected,  and  rightly  too,  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  substantial  present  at  the  viid  of  the  march. 


I^t  mc  put  it  on  record  that  the  officials  at 
I-ort  No.  I  vied  with  each  other  to  render  mc 
assistamx".  They  candidly  confes"sed  that  my 
coming  was  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  them,  for, 
situated  as  they  are  completely  out  of  the  world, 
they  lead  a  very  humdrum  sort  of  existence. 
Around  the  fort  has  grown  up  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  a  little  colony  of  Russians,  who 
trade  with  the  desert  people,  bartering  European 
goods  for  native  work  ;  but  this  nfter  all  seems 
hardly  worth  whatever  profit  is  made,  when  one 
lakes  into  consideration  the  awful  monotony  of 
their  lives. 

Southward  stretches  the  telegraph  trail  to  the 
cities  of  Turkestan,  Tashkent,  anrl  Samarcand, 
but,  since  the  trans-Caspian  railroad  has  t>cen 
constructed,  there  is  scarcely  a  passenger  from 
the  south,  the  only  callers  at  Fori  No.  i  being 
the  native  caravans  on  the  way  from  Itokhara  to 
the  north. 

An  excellent  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
notcho/nik  of  Ka7A-i1insk,  that  I  should  take 
with  me  a  small  te/ega,  or  light  naiii-e  cart,  which 
could    l)e  tilted  over  so  as  to  form  a  sleeping 

place  for  mc  at 
night,  which 
would  at  least  be 
preferable  to  the 
hare  s;)nd.  I  felt 
in  with  this  idea 
gladly,  and  for  a 
few  rouljics  was 
able  to  gel  a  fairly 
good  telega  and 
a  set  of  sfare 
wheels.  This 
cumbersome 
\fhiile  had  to  be 
harnessed  to  one 
of  iliecanicls,  and 
:)t  last,  after  six 
days'  stay  in  the 
fort,  everything 
was  ready,  and  1 
prepared  for  the 
march.  One  thing,  however,  I  had  beeii 
assured  of,  and  that  was  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  attempting  to  ride  a  bicycle  for  the 
first  thirty  miles.  The  left  bank  of  the  Syr- 
daria  River  formed  a  swani]>  for  that  distance, 
after  which  Ihe  sond  comnunced.  I  should  not 
be  able  to  carry  the  bicycle  eilher,  as  the  mud 
was  too  deep,  and  no  one  had  e^er  been  known 
to  walk  through  the  swamp.  Incontinently, 
therefore,  the  bicycle  was  roped  on  to  the  back 
of  a  camel,  and  a  small  Khirghiz  pony  placed  at 
my  dis(xisal  for  the  first  part  of  the  desert  ride. 

Wc  made,  \   think,  ii  railiLT   imposing   pro- 
cession as   we  filed   down   the  one  street  of 
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Kazalinsk,  debouched  on  ihe  rij^ht  bank  of  the 
Syr-daria  River,  and  waited  for  ilie  fitrry-boai 
to  take  us  across  to  the  other  side.  Our  ditifi- 
cultics  conimcncetl  right  away.  There  seemed 
to  he  hundreds  of  people  ready  u  help  our 
camels  on  hoard,  hut  one  nf  the  wheels  of  the 
lek-ga  I'D!  smashed  to  spUnters,  necessitating  a 
repair  on  the  ferry.  Half-way  across  the  river 
the  current  .strncli  us  with  such  force,  th.it  the 
bait  rocked  dangerously.  I'he  camels  became 
terrified,  ^ave  ullerauee  to  their 
shrill  lusal  cries,  and  at  length  one 
of  them  fell  overboard  with  a  tre- 
mendous splash.  The  "ship  of  the 
desert "  as  he  is  called  is  cerUiinly 
not  a  ship  in  the  water.  He  can 
swim  in  a  way,  but  it  is  a  strenuous 
underUiktng,  since  the  weight  of  his 
body  is  so  p;real  ihul  only  about  an 
inch  of  his  nose  remains  above 
water.  We  all  thtiught  iti.it  the 
caniL-l  w:i5  irrelrieval)ly  lost,  but  for- 
tunately a  small  boat  ]jut  out  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  met  him 
in  niid-siream,  and  towed  him  safety 
ashore. 

Many  of  the  ortieials  of  the  fort 
accompanied  me  to  the  left  bank, 
and  here  a  formal  parting  look 
place.  A  few  bottles  of  vodki  had 
been  brought  over,  and  the  last 
decent  meal  for  at  least  sixteen  days 
was  prepared  in  a  kibitka  erecieU 
for  the  occasion. 

It  wa.s  while  watting  for  the  camels 


water 
barrels    filled,    that    I    saw  a  curious 
sight.     An  old  woman,  clothed  in  thcM 
filthiest  of  rags,  came  upon  the  scendH 
She  was   a    Khirghiz.     She  carried  in 
her  arms  a  bundle  of  grass,  from  which 
she  plucked  incess;intly  and  ate.     She; 
raved  and  threw  her  arms  about  in  a 
fiirertian\  anil   I   learnerl  iliat  .she  w 
one  of  the  mad  Khirghiz  of  the  desert,' 
a    religious    lamuic,    who    had    sworn 
never  to   change   her    clothing    from 
girlhood  till  death  !     She  was  an  awful 
sight ;  and  the  less  said  about  her  the 
better. 

I    a.skcd    permission    of  one   of  t 
officials  who  accompanied  me  to  phot 
graph  her,  and   this  being  obtained 
levelled    my   camera    upon    the   ext 
ordinary  object.      She    s:iw    mc    and 

streamed,   and  then   fell  on   hei    knees   in   a 

supplicating  attitude. 

"She   thinks   you   are   going  to  shoot  her," 

laughed  the  official. 
The  wrelcliL-d  woman  pressed  her  hands  over 

her  face,  cowering,  shuddering,  and  supplicating. 

I  got  two  good  snap-shots,  hut  it  was  some  time 

before  the  woniaii  could   be  convinced   by  the 

Khirghiz  people  around  her  that  1  had  not  made 

attempus  upon  her  life. 


i 
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The  well-known  sciential  of  St.  John's.  Newfoundland,  relatei  in  a  graphic  and  thrilling  narrative 
how  he  round  the  very  largest  on  record  of  those  frightful  marine  roontter*  known  variously  as  the 
Devil-Pish.  Squid,  or  Octopus.  With  an  uncanny  Photopaph  of  the  head  and  arms.  Dr.  Harvey's 
narrative  disposes  once  and  for  all  of  incredulity  on  this  ^scinaiing  subject,  for  his  discovery  marked 

an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science. 


( tNCIiPTION  BAY  is  one  of  the 

finest  of  those  great  watcrj-  ravines 
which  jKiictralc  ihc  iron  -  bound 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  runnini^ 
inland    for   many    niilrs    bring   fish 

within    reach   of  the    fishtinnan's   arm.     To  a 

little  harijour  on  it!i  southern  shore,  about  ten 

miles  from  the  mouth,  was  given  the  name  of 

Tortugal  Cov^   in   honour   of   the    explorer's 

countr)'. 

Portujtal  Cove  in  clue 

time  grew  into  a  fishing 

village,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent  day  it  contains  a 

population  of  ftoo.     Ita 

bile    is    peculiarly     pic- 
turesque.     The   inhalji- 

tanis   literally  "dwell 

amid   the   clefl.s   of    the 

rocks."      The     cottages 

of    the     fishermen     are 

sprinkled  in  a  somewhat 

scmi-circuIar  form  along 

the  summit  of   the  cliflT 

which  overlooks  the  little 

ItarlKJUr.      Streets    there 

are  none.      Each  house 

finds    a     resting  -  pbce 

where   it  can,   in   rom- 

ptetc  .sclf-TL-lbnce,   amid 

ilu:    jngged     rocks.      A 

miniti  ture      waterfall 

tumbles    ovpr    the    cliff 

into  the  bright  waters  of 

the  kiy.     The  beauty  of 

Uie  scene  is  completed 

liy  Itelle  Isle,  lour  ntiles 

distant,    in    ilie    Im-som 

of  Ihc  bay,  now  the  site 

of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  iron  mines  in 

the  world. 

Kour  centuries  after  the  Portuguese  explorer, 

Coriereal,    visilL-d    this   place,    a   very  different 

visitor  arrived  in  the  waters  of  Portugal  Cove. 

On  the   26lh  of  Ocluber,  1873,  two  fishermen 

named  Theophilus  Piccoc  and  Daniel  Squires 

were  out   in  their  fishing  boat,   off  the  cove, 
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of  twcUe,  had  charge  of  the  helm.  When  near 
Belle  Isle  the>'  saw  a  bulky  object  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Sup|iosing  it  to  be  a 
portion  of  a  wreck,  they  rowed  iowar«ls  it,  and 
one  of  them  struck  at  it  »-iih  his  boat-hook. 
Instantly  the  seemingly  dead  mass  became 
animatetl.  It  R-ared  itself  above  the  waves, 
presenting  a  most  ferocious  aspect,  and  display- 
ing to  the  hofrified  fishermen  a  jiair  of  great 
eyes,  gleaming  with  rage, 
and  a  homy  beak,  with 
which  it  struck  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat. 
The  next  instant  a  long, 
thin,  cur|K>e  -  like  arm 
shut  out  from  the  head, 
with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow,  and  coiled  itself 
round  the  boat.  It  was 
immediately  followed  by 
a  second  arm,  much 
stouter  but  shorter,  and 
both,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  glued  themselves 
to  the  boat,  which  pre- 
sently began  to  smk. 
The  terrible  momicr 
then  disappeared 
beneath  the  surface, 
dr.-igging  men  and  bottt 
with  it.  Tlie  terror- 
stricken  fishermen  were 
completely  jiaralyzed, 
and  thought  their  last 
hour  had  come.  The 
water  was  pouring  into 
the  boat  as  it  sank 
lower  and  lower,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  all 
would  have  been  over  with  the  unfortunate 
men.  Quick  as  lightning,  however,  the  boy 
Piccot  took  in  the  situation,  and,  seizing 
a  small  tomahawk  that  fortunately  by  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the  brave  little  fellow 
dashed  forward,  and  with  two  or  three  quick 
blows  cut  off  both  arms  as  they  by  over  the 
edge  of  the  boat    The  creature  did  not  attempt 
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catching  herring.     The  son  uf  tlie  formt^,  a  boy        to  renew  the  fight.     He  discliarged  some  two 
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or  three  tiallon.s  of  :ui  inky  fluid,  which  emitted 
a  slfong  odour  not  unlike  musk,  and  darkt-iied 
iht!  wntiT  tor  many  j-nrris  .iround.  Then  the 
huge  slimy  mass  seemtid  to  slide  off,  and  the 
hideous,  ihrcaieniiii?  heak  disappcartd.  The 
terrified  mm  only  .saw  the  extremity  nf  the  tail 
above  the  surface  as  the  creature  disappeared, 
and  they  declared  that  to  llieni  it  seemed  6fi. 
or  7("i.  across.  Kearing  pursuit  from  the 
monsicr,  they  rowed  sh()reH'ard  for  their  lives, 
but  not  before  Torn  I'iccot  had  secured  the 
amputated  arms,  which  he  brought  home  as 
trophii^s  of  (he  combat. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Tom  that  he  had  done 
anything  remarkable.  He  threw  down  the 
shorlcr  arm  outside  his  door,  where,  uiifurtii- 
naiely,  it  was  soon  devoured  by  hungry  dogs.  'I"he 
long,  thin  ann,  however,  he  t;arefu]ly  preserved. 
He  had  an  idea  that  il  might  be  converted  into  a 
rope  tur  mooring  hi^  boat  I  'I'hc  clergyman  of 
the  vilLige  heard  of  the  occurrence  and  recom- 
mended  him  to  bring  it  to  me,  as  I  was  "crazy 
nfter  all  kinds  of  strange  beasts  and  hshes." 
Next  day  Tom  jircscnted  himself  at  my  door  in 
St.  John's,  Obking  if  I  '*  would  buy  the  horn  of  a 
big  squid."  He  told  nie  the  whole  story  in  a 
few  brief  words,  merely  remarking,  in  a  casual 
way,  that  he  thought  "  he  had  done  for  the  big 
squid."  How  eagerly  I  closed  the  bargain  may 
be  imagined.  Tom  went  away  a  happy  boy 
with  the  reward  I  gave  him. 

He  was  not  happier  than  myself,  however,  for 
I  wa.s  now  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  rarest 
curiosities  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  What 
would  not  I'rank  Bucktand  {then  living)  have 
given  for  such  a  prize— the  veritable  arm  of 


the  hitherto  mythical  devil-fish,  about  whose 
existence  naturalists  had  been  disputing  for 
centuries  ?  I  knew  that  I  held  in  my  hand  the 
key  of  the  great  myblcry,  and  that  a  new  chapter 
would  now  be  added  to  Natural  History.  Hut 
iny  exultation  was  mingled  with  bitter  icgrct  nL 
the  losb  of  the  large  arm,  so  nearly  within  my 
reach.  Still. !  consoled  myself  with  the  thought 
ihat  from  this  mutilated  mcmlier  it  might  lie 
found  po.*isiblL*  to  reconstruct  this  monster  of  the 
deep,  as  Cuvier  and  others  had  done  with  land 
aninoals  from  a  single  bone.  Koriuue.  however, 
had  in  store  for  mc  greater  things  than  I  had 
ever  ventured  to  hojK  for. 

Ere  many  hours  had  jjassed,  I  was  in  Portugal 
Cove  to  invesligaie  the  whole  occurrence.  I 
found  the  two  fishermen  hut  partially  recnvt-rcd 
Irom  die  terror  of  the  scene  throirgh  which  ihey 
had  passed.  Tliey  still  shuddered  as  they  spoke 
of  it.  What  most  impressed  them  was  the  huge 
green  eyes  gleaming  with  indescribable  fury, 
and  the  parrot-like  beak  that  suddenly  leaped 
from  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  a.s  if 
eager  to  rend  them.  They  affirmed  that  the 
length  of  the  loathM>me.  slimy  brute  was  not  less 
than  6oft.,  and  that  the  head  *'  was  as  big  us 
a  six  gallon  keg."  Allowance  must  l»e  made  for 
the  confusion  of  mind  caused  by  their  fright ; 
but  of  course  by  the  length  they  meant  the  out- 
spread arms  as  well  as  the  IxxJy  ;  and  I  shall 
show  presently  tlial  they  were  not  very  far 
iK-yond  the  mark.  .A  lengthened  stu<iy  after- 
wards of  these  Giant  Calamaries  convinced  me 
that  this  must  have  been  one  nf  the  largest 
specimens  ;  that  in  fact  the  body  must  have 
been  from  15ft.  to  20ft  in  length,  and  lh« 


tcnlarles  eat  h  55ft.  lo  40ft.  This  would  .£»ivt-- 
7ofL  lo  Soft,  btiwccii  ihcir  tips  whtin  t-xtctuKMl, 
with  a  hc-ad  IjclM-ccn,  4(1.  across.  'I'hc  weight 
of  the  whole  mass  could  not  have  been  less 
thin  i.ooolt).  to  [,3oolb. 

For  several  days  the  men  were  afraid  lo 
venture  oul  in  their  boat,  dreading  to  encounter 
another  sea  demon,  or,  perhaps,  apprehensive 
that  the  same  monster  might  be  waiting  around 
lo  avenge  his  lost  arms,  of  which  lie  had  lieen 
so  uMcercinoniouaJy  deprived  by  young  Tom 
Piccol'.s  rough  surgery.  Tlie  fishermen  have 
a  tradition  among  them  about  "  big  squids " 
beini;  seen;  but  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  had 
never  seen  or  hear<i  of  such  a  monster  in 
Conception  Hay.  The  clei^yman  of  ihc 
village,  who  had  liiitwelf  seen  the  large  arm 
lielore  it  was  destroyed,  assured  me  that  it  was 
8ft.  or  9ft.  long,  and  at  the  thirVest  iwrt   i6in. 


We  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  his  encoiinier  wuh 
ihc  devil-fish,  of  whieh  he  slill  retained  a  vivid 
remembrance. 

But  to  return  :  I  was  soon  deep  In  the  study  of 
the  captured  arm.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
two  long  tentacles  with  which  these  creaiurcs 
are  p^o^'ided,  the  remaining  eight  arms  being 
much  thicker  and  but  one-fourth  the  length  of 
the  others.  I  found  it  on  inenhureinent  to  be 
/jj//.  /"«  /fugt/i .  but  ihe  fisht-m)cn  assured 
me  at  least  loft.  lemained  attached  to  the 
animal  when  the  little  axe  severed  it ;  and 
earelesii  Tom  liad  allowed  4ft.  or  s^** 
more  to  be  destroyed.  Its  original  length, 
therefore,  was  not  less  than  35ft.  Indeed, 
allowing  for  the  shrinkage  in  the  brine  in  which 
it  had  been  placed,  I  am  inchned  to  think  the 
arm  must  have  been  originally  40ft-  long.  It 
was   but   3, Hill,   in  ctrcum  fere  tire,   but  exceed- 
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or  i8in.  in  circumference— a  formidable  weapon 
indeed.  One  side  was  covered  wiili  rows  of 
suckers,  .ind  the  whole  lapered  lo  a  fine  point. 
How  it  made  my  liearl.  ache  lo  think  u(  the 
loss  10  science  inflicted  by  ravenous  dogs  !  1 
called  lo  mind  the  misehtef  wrought  hy  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  dog  l>iamond,  but  it  seemed 
nothing  to  this.  I  thought  of  Agassi/,  of  Sir 
William  iJawson ;  of  Professor  Baird  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution ;  of  Frank  Buckland : 
how  they  would  all  mourn  the  irreparable  loss, 
as  I  then  thought  at  the  moment. 

Here  1  may  say  that  after  this  visit  to  Portugal 
Cove  I  lost  sight  of  Tom  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  and  when  I  next  saw  him  he  had  grown 
into  a  handsome,  strapping  young  fisherman.  I 
also  learned  that  he  was  noted  for  his  daring, 
and  not  less  fur  his  kindly,  generous  disposition. 
As  a  fearless  seal-hunter  his  fame  was  wide- 
spread.    "The  boy  was  father  to  the  man." 


in^ly  tough  and  strong,  the  colour  being  a  pnic 
pink.  Tow,-irds  the  extremity  it  broadened  out 
like  an  oar,  and  here  it  was  6in.  in  circum> 
ference.  The  broadened  part  was  armed  with 
rows  of  suckers,  and  finally  tapt^rcd  to  a  fine 
point.  First  came  two  rows  of  hirge  suckers 
I  /4'in.  in  di;uneter,  and  having  fine  sharp 
teeth  round  iheir  horny  edges,  and  a  movable 
membrane  stretched  across  each,  which,  when 
retracted  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  creates  a 
v.uHium.  Then  the  sharp  teclli  sink  into  the 
flesh  of  the  victim,  and  the  sucker  establishes  a 
bold  from  which  tltere  is  no  escape.  These 
lai^e  suckers  were  in  two  rows,  each  having' 
twelve.  Next  came  groups  of  other  sucker  ' 
smaller  in  size,  but  all  having  the  denticulate 
horny  rims.  Towards  the  |Hjint  of  the  tonau 
like  extremity  the  suckers  bec:>me  smaller  soiu 
of  them  not  larger  than  a  split  pea,  but  all  havin 
the  serrated  edge.    The  entire  number  of  surkcra 
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on  this    broadened    exireniity   was    nearly  two 
hundred. 

What  a  prt:hcnsilc  weapon  is  formed  hy 
two  such  arms !  For  ijraspint;  purposi.'S  llii; 
human  hand  dotrs  not  compare  with  it. 
l'"or  this  lough,  leathery  member,  40ft.  in 
length,  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of 
ihi:  animal  as  the  paw  uf  the  tiger  or  the 
cat.  It  can  shoot  out  its  tentacles  like  a  flash, 
with  a  motion  so  rapid  that  the  eye  fails  to 
detect  it ;  and  the  momoni  the  armed  extremity 
touL-hes  its  prey  tlic  suckers  act  like  a  hair- 
trigger,  and  a  death-like  ^rasp  is  established 
from  which  there  is  no  release  e.\cepC  by  cutting 
off  the  arm  itself  as  was  done  in  this  case.  It 
is  the  perfection  of  animal  mechanism.  Natural- 
ists tell  us  it  is  the  most  rai>id  motion  known 
in  the  whole  animal  kingdom — not  excepting 
even  that  of  the  loiiRuc  of  the  load  arid  the 
lizard.  When,  then,  this  vengeful  monster  darted 
its  long,  fleshy  rope  on  board  the  boat,  had  it 
fastened  on  one  of  the  men,  or  on  bright  little 


the  powerful  arms,  none  would  have  survived  lo 
tell  the  story. 

My  first  care  was  to  have  the  arm  [)hoto- 
graphed,  afier  which  I  placed  it  in  the  fit.  John's 
Museum.  For  some  days  [  lived  in  the  hope 
that  the  mutilated  monster  might  die  of  ils 
wounds  and  drift  ashore,  and  in  this  way  I 
might  become  the  happy  possessor  of  the  corpus 
deiieti  In  this,  however,  I  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  AVhat  became  of  it  can  never 
l»e  known.  Most  likely,  as  in  the  case  of 
wounded  fishes,  it  retired  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  to  die  alone,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  attacked  and  devoured  by  its  fellows. 
Symfviihy  among  devil-fish  could  hardly  be 
looked  for. 

Imagine  my  delight,  however,  when  one  day 
in  November,  some  three  weeks  after,  I  received 
the  welcome  news  that  a  "  big  squid  "  had  been 
raptured  by  some  fishermen  at  Logic  Bay, 
three  miles  from  St.  John's.  Hunting  with  all 
haste  to  the  place,  I  was  barely  in  lime  to  save 
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Tom,  he  would  have  been  instantaneously 
dragged  into  the  sea,  and  the  swirl  of  waters 
would  have  closed  over  him  for  ever  before 
his  horrified  companions  could  have  rendered 
him  any  assistance.  l-*ortunately,  the  animal 
fastened  itself  on  the  boat  —wanting  lo  make  a 
meal  of  the  whole  crew,  (wrhaps — and  so  met 
an  unplL-us.mt  disappointment.  Had  the  men 
been  once  dragged  wiihin  reach  of  the  beak  by 


the  uncanny  monster  from  being  cut  up  to  be 
mixed  with  bog  and  earth  for  manure  !— for  the 
fishermen  knew  nothing  of  its  value.  To  my 
great  satisfaction  1  found  on  examination  that  it 
was  perfect,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
struggle,  when  bnding  it,  the  men  had  been 
compelled  to  sever  its  head  from  the  body,  and 
that  in  doing  su  ils  eyes  had  been  destroyed. 
Hut  no  i»rt  was  wanting,  and  very  few  of  the 


delicate  suckers  even  had  been  injured.  Here 
was  treasure-trove  indeed.  The  fates  had  lieen 
more  than  kind,  :ind  had  far  more  than  made 
up  fur  my  pa^l  disappuintuient.  My  liap|Mness 
was  complete.  Korlunately  I  was  well  versed 
in  the  whole  literature  of  this  class  of  animal : 
and  therefore  knew  that  1  had  in  my  possession 
what  all  tlie  museums  ul  the  world  did  not 
contain— a  perfect  specimen  ol  the  gigantic 
cuttle-fish,  commonly  named  devil  -fish,  or 
octopus,  of  which  only  some  doubtful  frag- 
ments, widely  scallered  in  various  collec- 
tions, were  known  to  exist  I  was  thus,  by 
good  fortune,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  and 
renwrkahle  species  of  fish,  the  very  existence  of 
which  had  been  widely  and  scornfully  denied, 
and  had  never  been  iibsolutely  proved.  I 
remember  to  this  day  how  1  stood  on  the  shore 
of  Ix)gie  IJay,  ga/Jng  on  the  dead  giant  and 
"  rollini?  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  my  tongue  " 
the  thuuHhl  of  how  I  would  .oslunish  the  savants, 
and  confound  the  naturalists,  and  startle  the 
world  at  large.  1  resolved  that  only  the  interests 
of  science  should  be  considered.  I  speedily 
complel-jd  a  bargain  with  tlie  fishermen,  whom 
I  astonished  by  offering  them  lodols.  to  deliver 
the  beast  carefully  at  my  house.  They  evidently 
thought  me  "cracked"  to  Ik:  paying  away  so 
much  money  for  a  nasty  brute  thai  nearly  cost 
them  their  lives  before  they  could  get  it  into 
their  boat,  and  almost  carried  off  tiicir  herring- 
net.  To  allay  their  curiosity  and  make  them 
more  careful,  I  hinted  that  I  wanted  it  as  a 
pnunt  Jt>r  ihe  Queen .'  Next  day,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  a  can  arrived  at  my  door  almost 
filled  with  the  hideous,  corpse-like  creature, 
which  I  speedily  slowed  away  in  an  outbuilding, 
in  a  Iiitge  vat  (illed  with  the  .stronjiiest  brine. 

It  was  certainly  a  very  rcrnarkable  circum- 
stance that  a  second  of  these  rare  animals  should 
be  thus  captured  so  soon  after  the  adventure 
with  the  first,  and  at  a  spot  only  twqnty-five  miles 
distant  from  Portugal  Cove.  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  this  was  the  mate  of  the  first. 
It  was  much  smaller  in  siw,  and  did  not  show 
so  much  ferocity  as  the  other  ;  so  that  probably 
this  was  the  disconsolate  widow,  who,  in  her 
distracting  grief  over  the  los.s  of  her  husband, 
had  incautiously  entangled  herself  in  a  fisher- 
man's net. 

The  men  gave  me  a  graphic  account  of  the 
capture.  Four  of  them  were  engaged  in  a 
boat  hauling  in  a  large  herring-net.  They 
found  it  unusually  heavy  as  they  drew  it 
towards  the  boat,  and  concluded  that  they  had 
a  specially  fine  haul  of  herring.  As  the  mass 
came  nearer  the  surface,  however,  they  were 
startled  at  its  violent  convulsive  movements, 
which  threatened  to  burst  the  net  or  carr>-  it 


away.  Their  united  strength  was  called  for,  and 
when  the  contents  of  the  net  came  into  view, 
they  were  horrilied  to  see  a  ))air  of  large,  cruel 
eyes  glaring  at  them,  and  a  confused  moss  of 
ghastly  white  arms  wriggling  in  the  meshes  of 
the  net  and  struggling  to  gel  free.  Two  of  these 
arms — evidently  the  tentacles— shot  out  a  certain 
length,  through  a  lenl  in  the  net,  4uiven.*d  for  a 
moment  in  the  air,  hut,  fortunately,  failed  to 
reach  the  l»oat,  and  were  quickly  withdrawn. 
The  men  were  now  thoroughly  nbrmed,  and 
thought  of  letting  the  net  go  altogether; 
but  finally  they  decided  on  killing  the  struggling 
monster.  One  of  them  drew  his  sharp  fish- 
splitting  knife  and,  watching  his  opiiortunity, 
made  a  rapid  cut  lx:hind  the  ev'es  and  su\*cred 
the  central  ma^s  or  head,  with  the  ten  arms 
attached,  from  the  body.  Unfortunately  the 
knife  touched  and  destroyed  the  eyes,  leaving 
only  the  sockets,  which  I  afterwards  found  on 
measurement  to  be  each  4in.  in  diameter.  Tlw 
convulsive  inovements  now  ci-ased,  and  the  men 
had  no  further  trouble  in  landini;  their  prize. 

In  no  other  conceivable  way  could  a  deWl-ftsh 
have  been  captured  without  tuutilaiing  and 
injuring  it.  'I  he  destinies  had  been  propitious. 
ICnveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  net,  the  for- 
midable arms  were  powerless.  I'he  courage  of 
the  men  in  gra])pHng  with  an  unknown  mon- 
ster must  l>e  admired ;  and  one  of  them 
afterwards  informed  ine  confidentially  tlut  they 
had  such  a  bad  half  hour  with  it  that  money 
would  not  induce  him  to  take  part  .TgaJn  in 
capturing  such  a  horrible  beast. 

I  now  set  to  work  to  study  the  anatomy  of 
my  precious  acquisition.  The  first  step  was 
to  *'  lay  out "  the  corpse  for  careful  measure- 
ments. When  stretched  along  the  door,  the 
arms  extended  in  a  line  with  the  body,  the 
empty  eye-sockets,  uin.  in  circumference,  look- 
ing awfully  ghastly,  the  fin-like  tail  and  the 
horny-hoiAe<.l  beak  protruding  from  its  sac,  I 
must  admit  the  siglit  was  sulliciently  gruesome. 
As  the  ncw.s  of  the  arrival  of  such  a  rare 
visitor  spread,  a  stream  of  daily  visitors  came  to 
ga/e  in  shuddering  horror  at  the  dead  giani-  I 
was  obliged  to  limit  the  hours  of  admission,  so 
numerous  were  ihe  sightseers.  Exaggerated 
stories  were  spcx-dily  aHoat  about  the  doings  of 
the  creature- -how  it  had  "grablted"  two  men 
from  a  boat,  and  then  drowned  and  eaten  ihero, 
and  even  sunk  a  fishirtg  skiff  with  the  crew. 

On  measurement  I  found  the  body,  including 
the  amputated  head,  to  be  3ft.  in  length,  and 
the  girth  at  the  thickest  part  5fi.  to  6(t.  I'rora 
the  head  ten  arms  radiated,  the  two  longest, 
named  tentacles,  being  each  24ft.  in  length  and 
jiii.  in  circuniference.  Tliese  wcre  shaped 
precisely  as  Uie  arm  brought  frona   Conception 
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Bay,  and  each  was  armed  at  the  bruadencd 
extremities  with  about  i6o  suckers.  They  were 
sinewy  and  tough  as  leather.  The  other  eight 
arms  were  each  6ri.  in  length,  and  about  i^in. 
in  circumference  at  the  point  of  the  junction 
with  the  central  mass  ;  the  under  surface  being 
cuvcred  with  a  double  row  of  suckers.  Each 
arm  tapered  to  a  point,  the  smallest  buckers 
being  at  the  extremity.  Great  and  small,  there 
were  about  loo  suckers  on  each  l.irgc  arm. 
The  total  number  of  suckers  I  estimated  at  1,100. 
Tlk:  horny  beak,  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  shaped 
precisely  like  that  of  a  parrot,  was  inclosed  in  a 
membranous  bag  in  the  middle  of  the  central 
mass,  and  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  clenched 
luind.  Behind  the  central  muss  were  the  pro- 
minent eyes.  The  total  length  from  the  tips  of 
the  ouisirclthed  tentacles,  as  they  lay  on  the 
floor,  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  was  jafl. 
The  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  lung 
arms,  when  extended  in  opposite  directions, 
was  J///. 

Here  was  a  formidable  creature,  Indeed.  These 
arms,  like  tentacles,  could  shoot  out,  with 
almost  lightning  rapidity,  to  a  distance  of  24ft., 
and  insunianeously  seiie  on  any  object  with  a 
tenacity  that  nothing  could  undo,  and  speedily 
draw  it  within  reach  of  the  shorter  arms,  whose 
800  suckers  would  llicn  be  called  into  play  ;  and 
when  thus  folded  in  the  clanimy  embrace  the 
beak  would  descend  to  rend  and  devour,  The 
cold,  slimy  touch  1  myself  can  testify  has  & 
sickening  and  paraly/ing  effect ;  the  glare  of 
the  savage  eyes  strikes  terror  into  the  heart  of 
the  victim,  while  the  suckers  are  felt  tike  so 
many  hundreds  of  mouths  devouring  at  tlie 
same  time. 

Not  without  reason  does  Victor  Hugo,  in 
his  "Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  call  it  the  "Sea- 
Vampire,"  and  define  it  as  "  a  glutinous 
mass  endowed  with  a  malignant  will."  His 
'*  I'ouipe,"  or  octopus,  however,  which  Galliat 
killtxl,  was  a  mere  babe  comiiared  with  these 
monsters  in  Newfoundland  waters,  being  only 
5ft.  between  the  points  of  the  extended  arms  ; 
whereas  the  Conception  Bay  specimen  was 
73fL,  and  the  Logic  Bay  52(1.  "He  needs  a 
long  spoon  who  would  sup  with  the  Devil  "—an 
aphorism  lately  quoted  by  Mr.  C^liamberlain 
when  referring  to  Russia  ;  but  lie  who  would 
sup  with  the  larj;er  of  these  devil-fish,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  would  require  a  spoon  solt.  long. 

Looking  t>ack  now,  at  the  distance  of  a 
t|u;irtcr  of  a  century,  I  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
enibiisia.sm  with  which  1  studied  the  anatomy 
of  my  "sea  vampire."  As  I  continued  my 
examination,  I  found  behind  the  head  the 
funnel  or  tube  which  is  the  creature's  instru- 
ment of  iucumuliun.     It  is  connected  with  the 


brutichitc  or  breathing  organs.  The  water  is 
admitted  to  these  organs  by  a  pair  of  valves 
which  allow  it  to  enter  on  the  muscular  dilatation 
of  the  body  ;  and  when  the  water  so  admitted  has 
communicated  its  oxygen  to  the  blood,  it  is 
expelled  through  this  tube,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
fishes  it  is  driven  out  at  the  gills.  But,  then, 
this  effete  water,  after  purifying  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  is  nut  merely  got  rid  of,  but  is  utilized 
so  as  to  be  subservient  to  the  monster's  move- 
ments. 

By  ejecting  the  water  with  great  force  through 
the  funnel  or  tube,  it  is,  by  tlie  reaction  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  enabled  to  dart  back 
with  amazing  rapidity.  This  is  its  usual  mode 
of  locomotion  ;  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  ease 
and  elegance  of  such  movements.  This  syphon- 
tube  works  like  a  hydraulic  engine  ejecting  the 
water ;  whilt  the  tail,  a  sort  of  triangular  fin  in 
shape,  acts  the  part  of  a  front  rudder  and  directs 
the  way.  This  backward  motion,  tail  fore- 
most and  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  is  the  creature's  favourite  mode  of 
locomotion  ;  though  it  also  (by  the  action  of  the 
tail)  moves  forward  readily. 

The  ink-sac  opens  into  this  tube  by  a  special 
duct ;  and  from  it  the  animal  can  at  pleasure 
sfjuirt  out  the  intensely  black  fluid  which  the 
ink-sac  secretes.  It  has  thus  the  power  of 
instantaneously  enveloping  itself  in  a  cloak  of 
darkne-«is,  when  pursued  by  other  animab  or 
when  alarmed,  like  the  Conception  Bay  speci- 
men, by  the  loss  of  its  arms. 

One  more  curious  tiling  I  noticed.  Right 
through  the  body  of  the  animal  there  ran  a  thin, 
horny  plate  which  is  called  the  "  [jen."  Was 
this  a  rudimentary  backbone,  I  wondered?  Was 
Nature  trying  her  *'  prentice  hand "  on  this 
"pen"  with  a  view  to  build  up  the  spinal 
column  of  the  nobler  order  of  the  vertebrata? 

Having  completed  my  investigation  I  pro- 
ceeded to  have  the  remains  photographed.  The 
bead,  with  the  attached  arms,  was  carried  in  my 
large  sponge  batli,  by  a  couple  of  men,  to  the 
photographic  rooms.  A  cross-bar  was  placed 
so  as  to  support  the  mass.  The  result,  to  my 
great  delight,  was  an  admirable  photograph 
showing  the  arms  hanging  down  with  their 
splendid  array  of  sucla-rs,  the  two  long  arms 
being  looped  on  each  end  of  the  pole.  The 
picture  presented  the  appearance  of  a  beauti- 
fully executed  embroidery.  The  photograph 
of  the  body  and  tail  was  also  quite  successful. 
The  suckers,  beak,  "inrn,"  etc.,  were  taken 
se[Kirately. 

Now  I  felt  that  I  was  safe  in  describing  the 
monster  and  its  capture.  The  photograph,  like 
(n-orge  Washington,  cannot  tull  a  lie.  Had  1 
published  the  story  without  the  attesting  phot(>- 
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grains,  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  should  havo 
bee.i  pronounced  u  Munchausen*,  on  a  small 
scale,  and  my  story  would  have  been  placed  on 
the  same  level  as  those  about  the  mythical 
sea-serpent. 

Here  I  may  say  that  I  firmly  lielteve  that 
the  devil  fish  and  the  iica-serpcnt  are  identical, 
and  should  [his  theory  be  sustained,  it  would 
follow  that  I  had  been  successful  in  unmask- 
ing botli.  The  great  devil-fish,  swimming  tail 
foremost,  its  extremity  lifted 
aft.  or  3ft.  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  with  its  arms 
trailing  50ft.  behind,  its 
liydraAilic  apparatus  working 
underneath  the  waves  and  driv- 
ing it  along,  would  prescjit  the 
appearances  described  by  those 
who  saw,  as  they  believed,  the 
famous  sea-serpent  time  after 
lime.  Almost  everj*  feature  of 
such  appearancL-s,  as  narrated 
by  eye-witnesses,  woidd  be  also 
present  in  the  case  of  a  devil- 
fish moving  rapidly  over  tlic*  surface  of  the  sex 
If  so,  then  the  sea  st^rpent  is  a  masked  devil- 
fish. I  have  long  held  ibis  opinion  :  and  such 
high  aulborities  as  I)r.  Andrew  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Henry  Lee,  KL.S.,  also  hold  this  theory. 

I  now  o[jened  ronmiunication  with  a  number 
of  scientific  men  regarding  my  discovery.  The 
sensation  created  in  all  quarters  was  immense. 
My  friend,  Sir  William  l>awson,  of  McCill 
University,  was  the  first  to  c:ongratulatc  me  on 
my  "  invaluable  discovery,"  and  he  at  once 
brought  it  before  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal, 
together  with  the  photograptis. 
Agassis,  the  great  ichihy- 
ologisl,  wrote  :  *'I  am  de- 
lighted at  last  to  have  such 
direct  information  ronceniirg 
the  Gigantic  Cephalopods  of 
the  Atlantic  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  since  the  days 
of  Pontoppidan,  I  shall  now 
hunt  up  everything  that  is 
worth  noticing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  you  will  allow  me 
an  esiainination  of  your  specimen,  the  zoological 
cliaraciers  of  the  beast  might  be  made  out  from 
the  [iarls  preser\'ed,  as  we  do  of  imperfect  fossil 
remains."  The  great  naturalist,  however,  never 
saw  my  s(»ecimen.  The  foregoing  letter  was 
among  the  last  he  ever  wrote. 

Finally,    1    decided   that     the    interests    of 
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science  would  l>e  best  served  by  sending  my 
specimen  to  Professor  A.  E.  \*crrill,  of  Vale 
University,  New  Haven,  an  eminent  naturalist 
who  was  a  specialist  in  the  dejxirtmeni  of  Cepha 
lopods.  He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  it,  and 
described  and  figured  it  in  numerous  scienti6c 
periodicals ;  so  that  its  fame  spread  over  the 
whole  world.  Not  only  so,  but  he  was  thus  led 
to  examine  all  the  allied  forms  in  the  waters  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  with  the  result  that  he 
produced  a  scries  of  mono- 
graphs which  have  given  him 
a  world-wide  reputation.  He 
did  tne  the  honour  of  naming 
the  new  species,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Anhiteiithli  Harvcyi — 
the  giant  cuttlefish  discovered 
by  H,ir\'ey.  Another  eminent 
English  naturalist  —  Mr.  W. 
Saville-Kent,  Kl-S.,  F.Z.S.— 
called  it  in  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  "  The  I'opular  Science 
Review,"  Me^ahteulkis  Narveyi^ 
"  in  recognition  of  the 
great  ser%ice  to  science  rendered  through  Mr. 
Harvey's  steps  taken  lo  preserve  these  valuable 
specimens."  I  endeavoured  lo  bear  these 
honours  meekly.  A  sarcastic  friend  remarked 
that  "  there  were  various  ways  of  reaching 
earthly  inmiorlalily  ;  and  he  congratulated 
me  on  my  prospect  of  going  down  to  posterity 
mounted  on  the  back  of  a  devil  fish  !  " 

The   interest  cominucd  to   increase.     None 
was    more    deeply    interested    than    Professor 
Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian,  with   whom  I  had 
corresponded    for    years    on 
matters  connected  with   fish 
and  fisheries.      His  congratu- 
lations   were    warm.     I-'rank 
Bucktand,    to   wliuni  a   com- 
munication was  sent    by    the 
Governor,  through  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  wrote  a  chapter  al)out 
it  in  his  ctiarinin^  book,  the 
"  Log-Uook  of  a  lisherman," 
and  alierwards  constructed  a 
model  of  it  lor  his  museum, 
which,    I   believe,    is  still  in 
existence.    The  Smithsonian 
Washington    also    procured    a 
hangs    now    from    the    ceiling 
'Hie    literature    which    has 
connected     with     this    and 
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kindred  forms  of  life  in  the  world  of  waters 
would  (ill  a  large  volume.  1-roni  being  a  mythi- 
cal i)ersonagc,  the  creation  of  an  excited  imagi- 
nation, fit  only  to  be  a  subject  for  a  romance  of 
the  sea.  my  giant  has  got  a  ^->-t:^^^-r"^-^ 
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carbine,  which  had  been  sent  down  by  the  post 
from  Orenburg. 

The  purclusc  or  the  food  for  my  caravan 
was  iho  greatest  difficulty,  as  wc  could  form 
but  a  \eTy  indefinite  notion  as  to  how  long  it 
would  take  us  to  cross  the  desert  There  were 
few  records  of  anyone  having  crossed  it  by 
this  particular  route,  as  Khiva  was  generally 
approached  from  the  south  by  means  of  the 
Oxus  River.  I  was  told  that  since  Colonel 
Burnaby  had  eflcctcd  his  ride  across  the  Kizil- 
kum,  only  one  ICuropcaii  had  performed  the 
same  journey,  a  Russian  geoj-rapher,  who  got 
across  in  sixntn  days,  but  had  suffered  terribly 
from  fever  and  dysentery.  I  purchased  twelve 
sheep,  which  were  to  form  our  staple  food  on 
the  march,  and  was  told  that  I  should  be  able 
to  replenish  our  stock  of  mutton  from  time 
to  time  by  purchase  from  the  people  of  the 
desert.  In  addition  I  took  a  bag  of  dour  for 
my  own  consumption,  some  dried  huskii,  and 
six  loaves  of  fresh  bread.  I  could  not  obtain 
vegetables  at  all  in  the  fort,  the  nearest  approach 
being  meluns,  of  which  I  purchased  twenty-four. 

My    escort    I      . 

was  told  would  | 
be  content  to  live 
on  mutton  alone, 
and,  an  it  was,  we 
found  that  our 
goods  and  chat- 
tels were  quite 
enough  for  the 
six  camels,  when 
it  is  considt^red 
that  we  carried  a 
sixteen  days' 
supply  of  water 
for  ten  persons, 
the  camels,  sheep, 
and  five  horses. 
Of  course,  there 
was  the  food  for 
tlie  horses  carried, 
but  the  camels  I 
was  told  would  require  nothing  this  side  of 
Khiva,  however  long  ilie  journey  took,  as  on  the 
desert  thert?  is  a  certain  amount  of  sage-brush 
upon  which  they  can  feed. 

One  morning  we  had  an  official  p.irade 
of  the  caravan,  and  wher.  I  saw  my  nieu  all 
ranged  up  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  they  were 
the  hungriest -looking  lot  I  had  ever  clapped 
eyes  on  ;  but  it  was  a  genial,  good- Imniou red 
crowd,  all  ilie  same.  They  sprang  to  my  every 
bidding,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  rather 
enjoyed  the  prospect  than  otherwise,  since  they 
fully  expected,  and  rightly  too,  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  substantial  present  at  ibctind  of  the  march. 
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l^t  me  put  it  on  record  that  the  officials  at 
tort  No.  1  vied  with  each  other  to  render  me 
assistance.  They  candidly  confessed  that  my 
coming  was  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  them,  for, 
situated  as  (hey  are  completely  out  of  the  world, 
they  lead  a  very  humdrum  sort  of  existence. 
Around  the  fort  has  grown  up  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  a  little  colony  of  Russians,  who 
trade  with  the  desert  people,  bartering  Kuropean 
goods  for  native  work  ;  but  this  after  all  seems 
hardly  worth  whatever  profit  is  made,  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  awful  monotony  uf 
their  lives. 

Southward  stretches  the  telegraph  trail  to  the 
cities  of  Turkestan,  Tashkent,  and  Samarcand, 
but,  since  the  trans-Oispian  railroad  has  liecn 
constructed,  there  h  scarcely  a  passenger  from 
the  south,  the  only  callers  at  Fort  Na  i  being 
the  native  caravans  on  the  way  from  Bokhara  to 
the  north. 

An  excellent  suggestion  was  made  I>y  the 
naUholnik  of  Kajuilinsk,  that  I  should  take 
with  me  a  small  tekf^a,  or  light  nati\-e  cart,  which 
could    be  tilted  over  so  as  to  form  a  sleeping 

place  for  me  at 
?  n  i  g  h  t ,   w  h  i  c  h 

'  would  at  least  be 

preferable  to  the 
bare  sand.  I  fell 
in  with  this  idea 
yladly,  and  for  a 
few  rotil^Ies  was 
able  to  gel  a  fairly 
L^'ond  telega  and 
a  set  of  spare 
\\  heels.  This 
cumbersome 
vehicle  had  to  Ik 
harnessed  to  one 
of  the  camels,  and 
nt  last,  after  six 
days'  stay  in  the 
furt,  everything 
was  ready,  and  1 
pre]xired  for  the 
ni.irch.  Oi»e  thing,  however,  I  had  been 
aswired  of,  and  that  was  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  aiiempiing  to  ride  a  bicycle  for  the 
first  thirty  miles.  The  le(t  bank  of  the  Syr- 
daria  River  formed  a  swamp  for  th^it  distance, 
after  which  the  snnd  commenced.  I  should  not 
be  able  to  carry  the  bicycle  either,  as  the  mud 
was  too  deep,  and  no  one  had  ever  been  known 
lo  walk  through  the  swamp.  Incontinently, 
therefore,  the  bicycle  was  roped  on  to  the  back 
of  a  camel,  and  a  small  Khirghiz  pony  placed  at 
my  disposii!  for  the  first  part  of  the  desert  ride. 

Wc  made.  1   think,  n  rather   imtKising   pro- 
cession as   we   filed   down  the  one  street   (rf 
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Kazalinsk,  deboucheO  on  the  right  Lank  of  the 
Syr-daria  River,  and  waited  for  the  ffrry-boai 
to  take  us  across  to  the  other  side.  Our  diffi- 
culties coiiiincnccd  right  aw.iy.  There  si-cincd 
10  be  hundreds  af  pcuplc  ready  tj  help  our 
camels  on  bujud,  but  one  of  the  wheels  of  the 
Ick'ga  got  siiiashc-d  to  splii^iers,  necessitating  a 
reiwir  on  ihc  ftrr)'.  Half-way  across  the  rivx-r 
the  current  struck  us  with  such  force,  that  the 
boat  rocked  dangerously.  The  catnels  bccnme 
terrified,  gave  ulterauce  to  their 
shrill  nasjil  cries,  ancf  at  length  one 
of  tht'iii  fell  overboard  with  a  tre- 
mendous splash.  The  '*shij)  of  the 
desert "  as  he  is  called  is  ccrLninly 
not  a  ship  ill  the  water.  He  can 
swim  in  a  way,  hut  it  is  a  strenuous 
undertaking,  since  the  weight  of  his 
body  is  so  great  that  only  about  an 
inch  of  his  nose  remains  above 
water.  We  all  thought  lh.ii  the 
camel  was  irretrievably  lost,  hut  for- 
lunalely  a  .small  Imat  put  out  from 
the  other  side  of  tlie  river,  met  him 
in  mid-stream,  and  towed  him  safely 
ashrn-e. 

Many  of  the  officials  of  the  fort 
accom]>anied  me  to  the  left  bank, 
and    here    a    formal    [Kirting    took 

Clare.  A  few  liottles  of  vudki  had 
een  brought  over,  and  the  last 
decent  meal  for  at  least  sixteen  days 
was  prepared  in  a  kibitka  erected 
for  the  o<;<:asion. 

It  was  white  waiting  for  the  camels 


to  be  loaded,  ami  the  water  skhis  and 
barrels  filletl,  that  I  saw  a  curious 
sight.  An  old  woman,  clotheil  in  the 
filthiest  of  rags,  came  upon  the  scene. 
She  was  a  Khirghiz.  She  carried  in 
her  arms  a  bundle  of  grass,  from  which 
she  plucked  incessantly  and  ate.  She 
raved  and  threw  her  arms  about  in  all 
directions,  and  I  learned  thai  she  was 
one  of  the  mad  Khirghii:  of  the  desert, 
a  religious  fanatic,  who  had  sworn 
never  to  eliange  her  clothing  fro 
girlhood  till  death  !  She  was  an  awfi 
sight ;  and  the  less  said  about  her  the 
better. 

I  asked  [Krrtuissiou  of  one  of  the 
officials  who  accomi»anied  me  to  photo- 
graph her,  and  this  being  obtained,  I 
levelled  my  camera  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary   objecL      She    saw    me    a 

screamed,  and  then   fell   on   her  knees  tn 

supplicating  attitude. 

"She  thinks   you  are  going  to  shoot  her, 

laughed  the  official. 

The  wretched  woman  pressed  her  hands  over 

her  face,  cowerinj;,  shuddering,  and  supplicating. 

1  got  two  good  snap-shots,  but  it  was  some  time 

before  the  woiuan  could  be  convinced  by  the 

Khirghii!  people  around  her  that  I  had  not  made 

attempts  upon  her  life. 
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you  could  see  the  &un  sink  in  a  glory  of  colour 
bchitid  the  distant  liumuii,  its  cxpirJntj;  Tuy^ 
hngeriti^  upon  the  far-o/r  hilts,  until  ihey,  too, 
faded  in  a  purple  haze ;  while  from  seaward  the 
lowly  hshemicn  would  come  gliding  home  over 


guarded  hy  an  eldcriy  amah,  as  the  female 
atiendunts  are  called.  But  what  mobt  attracted 
my  attention  was  the  young  and  comely 
little  lady  who  sat  inside  the  conveyance.  I 
could  never  get  more  than  a  transitory  glance 
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the  calm,  shadowy  waters,  with  the  golden  light 
of  evening  illuming  their  amber-coloured  lateen 
sails. 

1  did  not  always  go  alone,  for  sometimes  a 
venerable  Chinese  gentleman,  named  Liang  Ah 
Tou,  accompanied  me.  Like  myself,  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Confucius  and  l^o-ts/e,  and  ai 
heart  lu- was  a  staunch  Republican.  Ilis  early 
days  had  been  stirring  ones,  for  during  tlic  great 
I'aiping  Rcbelliun  he  had  served  and  honour- 
ably won  distinction  in  the  Chung  Wang's 
(iuard.  But  thai  was  a  closed  chapter  of  his 
life,  only  revealed  to  the  most  intimate  and 
trusted  friends;  for,  had  it  been  known,  his 
arrest  and  death  would  liavc  soon  followed.  No 
one  realized  the  rottenness  of  Manchoo- Tartar 
rule  more  than  he  did,  and  his  bright,  age- 
shrunli  eyes  would  light  up  with  animation,  and 
die  old  warlike  spirit  rekindle  within  him,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  long^one  day.s  of  the  jjxsI  or  of 
those  thai  would  surely  come,  when  the  people 
would  again  awake  to  n  sense  of  the  injusiite 
done  ihem  and,  shaking  off  the  tight-drawni 
bonds  of  tyranny,  grasp  the  sword  of  liberty 
and,  if  need  he,  die  by  it. 

I  >ufing  those  pleasant  twilight  strolls,  we  often 
met  a  sedan-ch.nir  carried   by  two  coolies  and 


at  her  through  the  small,  gauxe  -  covered 
windows  of  the  cluiir,  but  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  me  watchful  and  expect;tnt  when  I  passed 
that  way  ;  and  in  time,  if  no  chalry?ame,  1  was 
disappoiiued.  and  went  home  feeling  quite 
sorrowful.  The  lady  always  .sat  upright,  and 
never  seemed  to  look  either  to  the  right  or  (he 
left ;  but  once  or  twice  I  fawied  that  she  was 
doing  her  U'st  to  c<jncc.il  a  smile  or  a  "  shame- 
face."  but  her  fan  was  artfully  raised  as  a  screen. 
so  I  merely  guessed  that  she  laughed  and 
blushed  Ix-hind  it.  On  these  rare  occasions  1 
felt  very  happy,  though  I  never  seemed  to  make 
any  further  progress,  and  who  she  was  I  could 
nut  llnd  out. 

Whenever  old  Lt;ing  was  with  me  when  the 
chair  [wsscd,  I  would  expatiate  ujwn  the  charms 
oF  the  strange   young   "  Olestial  "  detnoisellt  . 
hut,  although  politely  attentive  to  what  I  said 
and   although    his   good  -  humoured    smile    Ix:- 
lokened  amusement,    he  always    remained    div        II 
erectly  silent.     Of  course,  it  is  not  considcrtid^B 
etiquette  in  Chinese  society  to   mention    ihf^^^ 
gentler  sex,  so  my  conduct  must  have  appear    \ 
somewhat  outrr  in  his  eyes.      Neverihcltrss 
by   no   means    tended  to  diminish  or  Wt  {-  ^^ 
our  friendship,   for,  if  anything,  wc  grew    n 
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intimate ;  and  after  I  had  concluded  my  eulogies 
on  the  fair  daughter  of  Cathny,  he  invariably 
laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  in  a  kind,  paternal 
manner  advised  me  not  to  worry  myself. 

The  winter  months  were  very  duU  and  long, 
and  I  seldom  saw  the  lady  in  the  sedan-chair. 
My  house  was  far  removed  from  the  few  other 
European  rcsidcnccij,  being  situated  in  the 
Chinese  town.  Bui  it  was  roomy  and  com- 
fortable, being  built  on  the  bungalow  system, 
and  was  inclosed  in  a  large,  tree-shaded  court- 
yard of  considerable  antiquity,  with  one  entrance 
through  a  lodge-gate,  where  a  watchman  was 
stationed.  Opposite  ray  apartments,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  inclosure,  were  the  servants' 
offices,  and  to  the  right  a  small  library,  where 
I  spent  much  of  my  leisure. 

Wliile  I  was  in  Chefoo,  the  surrounding 
counir)'  was  in  a  ver)-  disturbed  stale,  and 
missionaries  coming  in  from  the  interior  com- 
plained of  having  been  robbed  and  ill-trealed 
by  bands  of  desperadoes.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  soldiers  in  the  neighbouring  forts  became 
very  dissatisfied  and  unruly,  through  being  kept 
for  a  consiilcrable  lime  in  arreais  of  wages ; 
and,  one  bleak  winter's  day^  the  news  was 
brought  into  the  town  that  they  had  mutinied, 
murdered  their  ofticers,  and  joined  a  party  of 
rebels  which  was  apijroaching  the  port.  As  these 
disturbances  are  common  in  China,  and  invari- 
ably exaggeratt^d,  little  was  thought  of  tlie 
matter  by  the  foreign  residents,  who  half  dis- 
credited the  rumour.  Hut  the  Chinese  showed 
symptoms  of  fear,  especially  some  of  the  lead- 
ing shopkee[>ers,  who  closed  their  bouses  forth- 
with. However,  the  day  [lassed  quietly  and 
uneventfully,  and  night  set  in  dark  and  cold. 

Bemg  at  that  lime  a  regular  correspondent  to 
the  S/iitftg/mt  Mcnury.  I  sat  in  the  library 
during  the  evening  writing  an  account  of  the 
distressed  and  agitated  state  of  the  Shantung 
province,  owing  to  a  recent  inundation  of  the 
Yellow  River,  which  had  destroyed  the  crops 
and  sent  thousands  of  homeless  and  starving 
refugees  into  our  midst,  some  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures actually  dying  at  our  very  doors. 

It  must  have  been  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  when 
I  crossed  from  the  library  to  my  sleeping  aparl- 
iTient,  and  the  weather  was  then  bilierly  cold. 
Snow  was  beginning  to  fall  in  large  (lakes.  An 
oppressive  stillness  hung  over  the  town  as  if  it 
were  breathlessly  waiting  for  an  impending 
storm  to  break. 

Not  long  after  gelling  into  bed,  however,  I 
was  awakened  from  my  first  sleep  by  tlie  distant 
firing  of  crackers,  as  I  thought,  accompanied 
by  the  beating  of  lom-tums.  Thinking  it  was 
sonic  "joss-pidyin"  or  procession,  I  look  no 
notice,    for,   during    the    Chinese    New  Year 


Festival — which  is  celebrated  for  several  weeks, 

being  the  one  great  national  holiday^ marriages 
and  religious  ceremonies  become  common, 
especially  in  the  nortliern  regions  ;  and  at  night 
one  is  not  utifrequently  disturbed  by  the  clash- 
ing of  gongs  and  the  playing  of  flutes  and 
other  instruments  calculated  to  cheer  the  heart 
of  a  true  "Son  of  Han"  and  drive  any  ordi- 
narily constituted  "  barbarian  "  out  of  his  seven 
senses ;  though,  of  course,  in  time  his  ears 
become  as  reconciled  and  accustomed  to  these 
strange  noises  as  his  nose  dues  to  the  peculiar 
odours  which  assail  it. 

The  noise  grew  louder,  however,  and  seemed 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer.  Lying  half 
awake,  1  wondered  at  the  somewhat  unusual 
uiedley  of  sounds,  though  I  did  not  imagine 
that  anything  was  wrong.  Dogs  began  yelping 
and  barking,  and  presently  I  heard  shouts ; 
while  the  cracker-firing  grew  more  like  ihe 
irregular  disehai^e  of  musketry.  Suddenly  I 
heard  the  lodge-gate  opened,  for  it  was  a  large 
iron  one  with  creaky  hinges ;  and  then  footsteps 
hurriedly  passed  my  window  and  the  front  door 
was  unlatched.  The  lamp  hi  my  room  was 
burning  low,  so,  jumping  out  of  bed,  1  put  on 
my  dressing  gown,  and  had  just  done  so  when  I 
heard  voices  in  the  passage,  and  someone 
knocked  sharply  u|KJn  the  door. 

Wondering  who  it  could  be  at  that  unearthly 
hour  of  the  night,  and  fearing,  from  the  increas- 
ing clamour  outside,  that  something  was  amiss, 
I  unlocked  and  opened  the  door.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  my  blank  amazement  at  Ix-holding  my 
mysterious  heroine  of  the  sedan-chair,  aceom* 
I>anted  by  her  amah.  Seeing  that  they  looked 
intensely  excited,  I  asked  them  in  ;  and,  as  they 
advanced,  the  attendant,  who  seemed  far  more 
alarmed  thnn  her  companion,  prtxluced  a  bundle 
and,  with  trembling  hands,  opened  it,  revealing 
a  complete  outfit  of  Chinaman's  clothing,  which 
she  told  me,  in  *' pidgin-Knglish,'  to  put  on  at 
once,  as  the  rebels  were  close  at  hand  and  her 
mistress  had  come  to  save  my  life.  The  young 
lady  herself  could  not  speak  English,  but, 
although  much  embarra.ssed,  she  made  signs  for 
me  to  hurry,  a>.  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose, 
ihe  urgenc)'  being  intcrfvreied  by  pointing  to  the 
minute-hand  of  rny  clock. 

The  awful  din  of  firing  and  yelling  was 
beginning  to  grow  so  alarmingly  audible,  that  I 
felt  convinced  of  the  danger  and  awkwardness 
of  the  situation  ;  but  I  could  not  help  admiring 
the  unselfish  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of 
this  noble  young  girl,  who,  at  the  risk  of  her 
good  name  and  life,  had  conic  out  through  the 
darkness  and  snow  to  save  the  hfe  o[^"  ^"^^ 
known  "barbarian."  Nat^>^•=i^^^A^i?;^^^«' 
pUiczled  and  more  anxio"^**^  ^  . 
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who  she  was ;  for  I  Tclt  certain  that  slic  was  of 

gciitlt!  birth.     However,  just  ihcn  was  no  time 

for  indulging  in  idle  L-onjt-ctuies  or  inquisitive 

questions,  and  going  behind  a  screen   I   quickly 

t««irtKi  myself  in  llic  disguise.     Then  snatching 

!up  niy  cash-box,  dijir)-.  and  a  few  other  articles 

of  vaUie,  and  arming  myself  with  a  Kout  ebony 

[Stick.  I  told  them  I  wa.s  ready. 

The  large,  dauntless  eyes  of  the  young  girl 


bewildering,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  though  this  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  adjacent  cliffs  of  the  promontory, 
which  gave  back  a  multiplicity  of  echoes. 
Cries,  yells,  and  shuts  scenie<l  lu  head  us  oS  ati 
each  corner  as  my  guides  led  the  way  through 
an  intricate  maze  of  back  streets  and  narrriw. 
tortuous  alley-ways,  where  mangy  dogs  darted 
out  from  dark  corners  and  snapped  at  uiy  legs  ; 
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now  fixshed  and  beamed  as  she  half  drew  a. 
large,  clumsy-looking  horse  pistol  from  the  bell- 
shaiwd  sleeve  of  her  gown,  and,  accompanied 
by  her  nuid.  led  the  way  into  the  darkness. 
The  night  was  favourable  for  our  escape,  being 
pitchy  dark,  and  the  tinow  w:is  beLoming  deep 
upon  the  ground  ;  so  that  our  footsie|is  were 
nat  heard  as  we  passed  down  the  path  through 
the  courtyard,  which  was  descried,  for  my 
cowardly  servants  had  already  fled,  without  even 
wailing  to  warn  me.  A  dingy  lamp  was  burn- 
ing outside  the  lodge-gale,  which  was  widec|>en, 
for  the  old  waichinan  had  evidently  abandoned 
his  post  after  showing  my  rescuer  the  where- 
abouli  of  my  room.     The  uproar  was  now  quite 


and  scleral   limes  we    collided   with    uniteen 
persons. 

We  were  <%iuliously  proceeding  along  a  dimly- 
lighted  but  apparently  deserted  lane,  when 
sudtlenty  the  amitA  gave  a  cry  of  alarm  as  a 
ruffian  darted  forward.  1  could  see  at  a  glance, 
IiyTiis  red  target-marked  jacket,  ilut  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  Chinese  soldiers  are  generally  the 
most  dangerous  characters,  being  thcrakings  and 
scrapings  of  the  whole  Empire.  Out  came  the 
old  horse-pistol — which  might  have  sent  us  all 
to  eternity  if  it  had  been  discharged,  besides 
betraying  us  to  the  Philistines.  So  I  yelled  out 
something  in  Chinese,  and  then  attacked  ihe 
rascal  with  my  heavy  walking-sticky  which  soon 


a   low   archway   ami.    to    my  suqirise,  entered 

old  I.i.nny  Ah  Tou's  private  residence, 
which  was  ii  very  biiuj:  nnd  secluded  one. 
I  soon  learned  that  he  h.id  gone  South  to 
Shanghai  for  a  few  tiays,  and  that  it  was  his  only 
dnugfifer  who  lind  trampled  upon  the  rigorous 
custoniii  i>r  her  people,  and  ol  the  risk  of  losing 
her  hti-  h:id  saved  mine.  Nor  had  she  done  so.i 
mcMnent  loo  soon,  for  I  afterwards  learned  thai, 
directly  1  had  left  the  premises,  they  were 
SKsailcd  by  a  party  of  marauders,  who  literally 
turned  my  apartments  ii[)sidc  down  and  generally 
sacked  liic  building.  I'he  other  Kuropeans 
who  lived  out  of  the  town  were  much  alarmed 
and  took  to  the  Customs  boats  ;  but  the  Taotai 
and  liis  tronps  attacked  the  reltels  and  succetde<l 
in  driving  them  Itnrk  inhnd,  where  they  com- 
mitted awful  depredations. 

When  the  old  gentleman  relumed  home  and 


of  the  case  and  asked  for  the  hand  of  his  plurky 
d;»u>;hter,  he  smiled  good-humouredly,  j^avc  his 
consent,  and  blessed  us.  He  did  persist,  liow- 
e\-er,  that  we  should  be  wed  acrording  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  st)  we  were  marrievi 
correctly  in  the  Chinese  custom  and  iiflerwards 
n  the  Kngliih. 

I'oor  old  Liang  has  long  since  j;one  to  rest 
witli  his  honourable  forefathers  on  the  western 
hills,  but  his  daughter  ts  with  me  still ;  and  never 
for  one  niomcnl  have  I  rcjjrelted  the  event 
which  ni.ide  her  mine.  A  more  noble,  cheer- 
ful, and  faithful  helpmate  and  companion  could 
not  be  found  m  this  world:  at  least,  so  I 
lielieve,  and  more  than  once  since  tliat  dflrk 
winter's  night  she  has  preserved  my  hfe  by 
watchiny  over  me  and  attending  me  in  danger- 
ous illnes-ses.  when  I  was  far  from  my  country 
and  people. 
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Little  photographic  glimpses  of  all  that  is  curious  or  extraordinary  in  lands  both  civlliaed  and 
uncivilixed.       Photo*,  selected  from   among  thousands  submitted  by  travellers,  and  accompanied 

by  full  descriptive  notes. 

Jearening  —  wlut     with    i 
chattering  of  tht.*  n.iti 
wumcii,   the  iiniDL-risc  exci 
ment  of   ilif  sportsnirn,  a 
the   (Icfinnt    crowing    of  i 
comlalant  cocks.     'I'hc  Fi 
pinob   (.Hscuss   i;fK'k  -  rt^htti 
»ith  ihc  same  enthusiasm  th 
horw  racing  or  cricket   ctl 
lotih  in  litis  country,  bcsto 
ing  as  much  cuie  on   thci 
\>\x<\%  as  a  moilier  wuuUI  i)n 
her  chilli.   They  think  noihin, 
of  Ktakin^    their    :ill   on    t 
result  of  a  sin}{le  contest. 

China  is  a  happy  huntiiig- 
yround   for  the  phoiogmph 
who  inukes  It  hi-i  husiniss  i 
secure  snap  shots  of  the  quaint 
and  curious.      The  Chinamat 
does  cver)'thing  in  a  diflere 
«ay    from    the    re!»t    of    t 
('■■■■■-        worUl,  and  the  immediate  co 
seciuence  is  any  number 
curious  customs  and  beliefs.     For  instance,  the 
Cele.sttals  believe  thai  the  condition  oP  the  deai 
in  the  spirit  world  de]>ends  largely  u[>on  the  atie 
tion  bestowed  upon  thL-iii  by  the  living.    Aceor 
ingly,  .It  stated  periods,  p.i|)er  clothing  is  bum 
under  the   iK-lief  that   it  ascends  to  the  other 
world  and  provides   the  spirits    of   the    dear 
departed    with    whatever    covering    they    ma: 
require.     ICven  imiiatton  rurlined  garments 
well  as  lighter  apjktrel  far  summer  wear,  q 
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MU  first  photo,  we  reproduce  shows 
somr  natives  by  the  roadside  In  the 
l*IiilippinL's engaged  In  llieir  favourite 
|i.i>lime  of  cock  fighlrng,  of  which 
they  are  inordinately  fond.      The 

sfM-ftntttr,  .1  sticti/trrv,  or  ymssm.in,  is  bound  for  a 

genlleinan's  residence  with  grass  for  the  horses, 

but    has  iKihed  on  the  way  for  an   indefinite 

period  to  watcti  the  birds. 

In    the   second    snap-shot   we    niK   all    the 

birds  who  are  to  tike  {K)tt 

in    the    proceedings,      S'ou 

will  notice  how  the  birds  .ire 

pitted  one  against  another ; 

the  winner  of  heat  one  fights 

the  winner  of  heat  two,  iind 

so  on.     Each  gladiator  has  a 

melal    spur   au.irhed    to    its 

foiJt,    ;md    this    wea|H)n    is 

freely  used  during  the  com- 
bat, which  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily fierce  nature,  and 

tcniiinates  only  in  the  dtrath 

of  one  or  both  of  ilic  eom- 

UtLtnis.    *I  he  meetings,  with 

fine   irony,   take  pl.ice   only 

on  Sundays  or  feastdny.s  rtt 

lUc Xi'/^fro,  or  cock-pit.  whit  li 

presents    a    very    nnimated 

appearance.      The  noise  is       /Mfw-ti 
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o(fert-iI  up  in  this  way.  No  one  hut  a  Cliiiw- 
man,  wt*  imagine,  could  rui'nnfile  tliu  (^taring 
ini:<>n)(ruiiy  uf  discintiodicd  s[)ints  rc(|uinng 
niUerial  dollies. 

r.i|KT  ijiiiney  is  also  tiispatrhcH  to  the  clt-ail 
hy  way  nf  the  fire,  iIk-  Chinese  fcarini;  that  unless 
ihfsc  dfli<  iite  little  intentions  arc  paid  to  ihe 
departed,  iheir  spirits  will  return  to  plague  them. 
Mucli  importance  is  also  attache*!  to  the  tim*; 
and  place  of  burial.  Very  frequently  one  section 
of  a  family  will  favour  a  certain  day  or  site, 
while  another  secllon  are  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
Differences  of  this  characttr  frequently  cause 
delays  of  a  most  curious  nature.  'I'lic  coffin 
seen  in  onr  plioio ,  for  some  such  reason,  stood 
under  the  shadow  of  some  trees  nearSwatow  for 
years,  and  may  Ix-  standing  there  now,  for  all 
the  information  we  possess  to  the  eonlrary.  The 
Chinese  coftin  is  made  of  w-ry  thick  wood, 
5lia|xd  to  resemble  .1  tree-trunk,  and  in  this 
instance  it  has  tx-en  wrapped  rojind  >\ith  straw. 

Another  extraordinary  and  terrible  phase  of 
Chinese  soci.il  life.  .Vs  most  ])eoplc  know,  the 
birth  of  a  girl-child  into  a  Chinese  home  is  not 
a  welcome  event.  She  is  a  "  fio-nway  child  "' 
—  that  is  to  say,  when  married,  she  leaves  her 
home  and  got-s  lo  her  husband's,  whcre.is  a 
son  brings  home  bis  wife  with  him.  \V"hen 
.1  Chinese  father  is  reckoning  up  the  number 
of  his  household,  he  counts  only  his  sons. 
The  birth  of  a  girl  menus  simply  another 
mouth  to  lill;  and  for  this  sordid  consideration 
l»al)y- girls  are  often  nut  allowc<l  to  live. 
When  they  are  not  actually  made  away  with, 
lliey  arc  disposed  uf  by  some  such  indirect 
iner<ns     .t;    ihni     «;hn\vn     in    the    accompanying 
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photo.  Here  we  see  a  basket  fastened  to  the  «all 
of  the  city  of  Cltaocbao-foo,  some  thirty  miles 
up  river  from  the  treaty-port  of  Swalow.  This 
basket  is  for  the  reception  of  newly-born  girls 
who  have  not  found  a  welcome  in  their  own 
homes— a  veritable  *•  letter  box,"  where  baby 
girls  are  "  posted  I  "  The  father  may  possibly  be 
troubled  with  some  slight  scruples  about  actually 
killing  the  infant,  so  he  places  It  in  ibis  strange 
recrpL'icle,  when<e  anyone  wishing  to  adopt  a 
female  child  is  at  Iilxrty  to  remove  it  and  do 
what  be  likes  with  il.  It  is  awful  practices  like 
this  that  make  the  Christian  missionaries  some- 
times despair  of  the  Chinese 

At  first  sight  the  photograph  shown 
at  the  top  of  the  ne.\t  pa^i-"  looks  like 
a  "trick"  snapshot  of  a  man  on 
stilts,  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing  of 
thi:  kind.  The  phnio.  was  taken  at 
liagneres  de  Uigorrc,  in  the  Hautes 
Pyrenees  and  it  represents  one  of  the 
watchmen  who  are  posttd  at  intervals 
at  the  lop  of  lolly  pules  to  look  out 
lor  the  Hocks  of  wood-pigeons  which 
are  coniinually  passing  souihwatds 
during  the  month  of  October  on  their 
way  to  warmer  climates.  When  one  of 
these  aerial  sentinels  sees  the  pigeons 
coming,  he  throws  a  wooden  hawk 
into  the  air  with  all  his  might.  This 
frightens  the  birds  anti  causes  tlicm 
10  Hy  near  the  ground,  where  they  are 
caught  in  a  series  of  nets  strctchetl 
along  a  row  of  big  trees.  A  more 
curious  employment  it  would  lie  di6i- 
cult  to  lind,  and  the  Hinging  of  the 
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(lummy,  we  should 
imagine,  would  pre- 
sent insupL-rablc 
iJitTiculti<;s  to  tlic 
.iverage  man  wt-re  he 
]KTchcd  at  such  .1 
diwy  bcjglil  on  so 
shaky  -  looking  a 
support 

It  it  10  America 
one  has  to  go  for 
rt-ul  !iUirtling  origi- 
nalily  in  the  way  of 
entertainnu'nl.  Our 
next  phulo.  hhiins 
(lie  fiimous  American 
(IKinji  horse,  "  iJoh 
White,"  the  projjcrty 
of  l'rofc«sor  (.'iirrcns. 
The  nnintnl  is  about 
to  dive  from  a  spe- 
cially-buiit  structure 
joft.  in  hei);hl.  He 
requires  no  urging 
to  perform  this 
unitgue  act,  seemini^ 
in  the  perfonnnnrr. 
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to  take  n  genuine  delight 
In  oiir  -second  rcproduc- 


borse   has    taken 

the    nctunt    phmj^c, 

M  the   water    splashing 

'  up    all     round    the 

lank.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  about 
15ft.  deep,  30ft. 
long,  and  zofi.  u-idc 
Needless  to  say, 
'*  Hob "  is  a  grcai 
aliraction  at  the 
country  fairs  all  over 
\Vesiirij  America, 
journeyinii  from  one 
U)  another  with  his 
master,  to  whuni  he 
is  much  attache*). 

The  ceremony  of 
baptism  and  the 
water*  of  Jordan 
have  been  associated 
ever  since  the  days 
of  Christ,  but  it  is 
only  0I  recent  years 
that  the  fashion  has 
sprung  up  of  making  ]>ilgrimages  to  its  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  uiideryoin^  actual  immcniion 


iiiitna. 


Fram  a  | 

in  the  rirer.  It  has  long 
Kipti/f  rhe  children  of 
brought  from  ilic 
J  ordn  n  for  the 
purpose,  and  lat- 
terly the  custom 
has  become  coin- 
mon  .imony  the 
wealthier  classes. 
Pei">ple  of  all  ranks 
and  frum  all  parts 
of  the  globi;  under- 
take these-  pil- 
tcriinages  to  the 
Jordan  and  subject 
themselves  lo  Lom- 
p1etc  imuicrsion, 
some  nf  the  mort- 
e.imest  enthusiasts 
cix*n  drinking  ihc 
waltrr.  The  photo- 
jjrnph  here  repro- 
duced shows  us  the 
neliial  ccremuDv  vS 
Ijnpiism,  wiih  the 
pilgrim  standing  in 
ihc  water  alongside 
Ihc  priest,     judged 


been  the  practice,  to 
Royalty    with  w.ntec 
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from  its  surroundinf^s  in  the  picture,  the  river 
can  hardly  be  described  as  being  very  beautiful. 

People  who  have 
relatives  in  tropicnl 
inutitries  often  re- 
reive  p;)thetic  letters 
complaining  about 
the  dcstruciitcness 
ipf  a  ceiUiin  variety  of 
:ints  but  It  is  doiiht- 
fiil  whether  the 
Ikmoc  these  insects 
[iroduce  has  ever  be* 
tiire  been  illustrated 
111  so  striking  ai 
mnniKf  as  is  the  case 
with  (he  photograph 
depicted  on  the  next 
page.  Here  is  the 
-iiiry : — 

An  officer  of  the 
.^nl  Nfadras  Ijinccr<i, 
recently  returned 
frijm  Ivuropcan  leave. 
w.is  shtKked  beVuiid 
measure  lo  see,  on 
o|>_-nin}{  his  boxes, 
that   his    handsome 
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«»  unoly  ipoAtd  bjr  the  lam^pc*  of 
c«ne  flf  (Ik  uopica,  the  wfakc  mil    The 
■o  *lion  the  wMfanb  bdaan  o*  mha 
tM.  fnfrirmf^  in  dMl  pnor  U>  kftnoc  bsAft 
<ir>  l>  'trafarm.  etci.  were  •eciirely 

|jark"-  „    boH>,  veil  f»«fc^«»*^  down, 

ari'l,  to  ^11  rnt>  nt-1  and  purpCMci,  pcHrctly  nCe. 
Tlic"-  I--'  •'«  itico  pbccd  oo  sioon  to  rot 
00  '1  innaicMkm  Biih  ihe  0(wr  of  die 


ice  «*  another, 
prulnbly   to    the 
fdcsMiew  r«f  fbe  «ef- 
it,  3  «tirk,  nr  vir 
Fobj»;rt    Ilk*-    il,    «* 


jffican^  of  AKcrrt  from 
rilic-  ground,  nnd  forth 
[%iili  the  (iioncenr  or 
iplorcnt,  arooni;  the 
rhiie  &tiu  (ironiptly 
rft%ailc(t  thfniM.-lvi*ii  of 
lilhc  (>iifKtTluiiity,  wHh 
Etiic  M'-tiilt  ihat  wlicn 
tUtc  liot  w.n«  rr[trn(-()  its 
jnlcnlb  wore  found  in 
^the  »t.ilc   liLff  shown 

Voii    will  oIwtTvc  that 

tlic  Rilvtr  lacL-iind  braid 

of  the  tunic,  [lants,  and 

iivcralN     cM.ip(,-<I     lU- 

•itniriion,  liiit  the  hght 

blue  (!loth  ami  intcrHir 

Vnuna  hifi  Ix-eii  eaten 

ftH,iy  In  every  din-ctioii 

and  in  qnitc  destroye<l. 
One  of  the  niosil 

lnterr>tin>;   ecrcinonrcH 

liniiKin.'ililir  is  ttiat  »ccn 

in    ihc   fine    full  •  pa^e 

jihutognph  rrpruduixtl 

un  the  i)|)|xj<<ilc  page, 

which    iho*n  the   im- 

jiminji    rclit;inus    cere 

niony   known    ax    the 

bcncdirlion  uf  the  »cA 

lit  CMriid.     '\'\\\y  iflke*  place  in  June  of  cncb 

year,  and  froin  the  lirst  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing   of    ihf    (:v<'nthil     (lay     the     f.ishionable 

wntcrinn  pl;ni-,    already    filled    to    overHowing. 

IH  hMieyed  h\  ihoU!t3iids  coining  from  all  p;irts 

by   tmins.   steaniirs  find  every  surt  of  vehicle. 

The  effei  I  of  thi-i  huyc  ntn«is  of  people  waiting 

ill  >ileni  e  tvhile  il»;  lonj;  procession  vrends  its 

WAV  uluuly  and  with   ;ill  ibi:  pomp  of  n  great 

rell|{iotiH  ix-rt-mt>ninl  throui^b  their  mitist,  to  the 


<kw  nelodirc  of  4  qiroil  cbar  . 
Sac nntm  bong  home  iloag  by  lS.  i .-    v!<  i^    . 
a  trd  caaopf  amtA  the  white  aoiok- 
■nccaw— the  efleci.  •«  ttj.  b  abvc^   :-.}<  >. 
douipuon,  and  pnadoces  an   impenaon  ocx 
C3jidy  cAaced.     Armrd  ax  the  fhsr,  «be  {wir 
cesnon  hahs,  and  the  pnot  pt*rcs  the  riiM 
}e««Ued  iDomtnuKr  anfcr  a  ratMpgr  upoa  di-: 
altar  that  has  been  ijncnOy  cneled      After 
readme  the  Oospel,  the 
vcn'rr.-it  It    pfxcal  —who 
a  a  aifatary  ciuplatn— 
taisK  ibe   mnosttanct 


linic^,    u>tng    ihei 
ytnrd*  ■     "Tcf  ribU 

cKtDoni    vhkh    f 
'in-lcheU  at    my  fc«tj 
Immense    ihcct 
urater  where  »o  nui 
t^.nd  death.      Ilie  1. 
blevs  in   blessing   tt 
M'.i^e^,     those     wbi 
tiH'ore   liring    ingulfed 
in  the  deep  stnd  fwt 
.1  Ijsi  cry  t>f  love  ar 
repentance  "       Al    tli 
solemn  moment,  whrn 
these     words     arc 
uttered, drum^  beat  and 
the    cannons    thunder, 
forth  from  the  moul 
of  the  harlxjur.     Tl; 
smoke,  l>y  the  way. 
distinctly  seen   in   tl 
photo.   H'he  processiol 
is  then  re  formed,  and 
proceeds    throui^h   the 
town,  followed  hy  vusi 
crowds    fnr   about   an 
hour.     This  pnrlictibi 
year   it    was    arrnngp* 
dial  all  the  iwtais  wc 
lo    be    decorated   an< 
anchored    during    ll 
ceremony   in    front 
/'A-M  the    I>i(-ue.      Th( 

tnotisimnce  used  is 
very  .tncient  one  of  great  beauty.     The  gold  ^ 
extremely  massive,  and  contains  thousimds 
diamonds.      Hie  s-icred   ornament   is   cntircl] 
made  of  jewels  left  by  Oslend  ladies  expressly" 
for  thai  purpose. 

Nc\l  we  have  a  pliologrijih  of  the  wnnderfu 
movable  puppets  of  the  Klinj;s  of  Uurm: 
These  dolls  are  lo  all  intents  and  purpose 
monsU'r  marionclics.  «.t.indiii}i  several  feet  higJ 
nnd  ihe>'  are  manipulated  very  clcvinly. 


i.aiitH  uv  ait*. 


•iortit  of  things  arc  represented,    from   elqihniits 

ilotvn  to  ships  nnti  ghosts.  :iiid  these  pu|)|)ets 

yield  an  entenainnient  such  .is  even   Kuroiw.'ans 

flo  not  despise.     The  marionette  orchestra  seen 

in  our  illustmtion  i*:  particularly  fine  :  it  includes 

a   baby,   by    ihe   way.   and   the  figures  art  quite 

lifc-sizi'.    Tht'y 

n  r c    great    on 

mnrionetics  in  the 

liast      Otrasion- 

atly    one    puppet 

will    lie    niadc   to 

rc|ircscm    a    very 

iinjwpulnr  person 

^perhaps  even  n 

Eurojxsin  —  ami 

in   thiK  guise  ihf 

hated  one  comes 

in    for    an   awful 

amouiU  of  insult 

and  biUleriiig. 

The  last  photo- 
graph reproduced 
js  of  a  very  re- 
markable rharacT 
ter.  It  depicts 
snniethinc  which 
a  few  of-  us  may 
have  seen,  and 
nwny  of  us  heard 
of,  but  which  lias 
probably  never 
before    been    re- 


corded by  a 
photograph.  The 
Hay  of  I'"iindy, 
between  Nov 
S<'otia  and  Nc 
Hrunswick,  in 
Canmla.  is  oele 
br:ii(.'d  for  its 
pheiiuineiial  tides 
which  sometimes 
rise  to  a  height 
of  CioTl  in  an  in- 
credibly short 
tinie-  Thissudde 
inrush  of  watr 
fills  the  river 
very  quiekly,  pr»>| 
ducinj;  the  phe- 
nomenon known 
as  a  tidal  bore. 
'Ilic  (>hotu.  we  arc 
enabled  to  repro- 
thice  depicts  one 
of  these  bores 
making  its  way  up 
the  Petitcodiac  River,  near  the  town  of  Monck 
ton,  N.B.  The  face  of  the  wall  of  water  is 
.(ft.  high,  and  it  is  travelling  nt  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  Woe  betide  the  unlucky 
craft  which  is  caught  by  this  niilli-white  flood, 
for  ii  will  of  a  certainty  Ik:  swamped. 


i 
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